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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 

NOTF-S QW TaANSLITERATlOy 

a has ihe sound qf ain " womati:' ' 
a has the S€^u^d of ^ in ^ lather.' 
e has the vowel Kmnd in ' grey/ 

I has the sound dt / In * pirL' 

1 has the sound of / In ' police/ 
o has the sound of £p in ' bone/ 
u has the sound of w in * bull/ ' 

Q has the sound of w in * flute,* 
ai has the vowel-sound in * mine/ 
au has the vowcbsound in * house/ 

It should be stated that no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of e and a in the Dmvidian 
languages^ whith possess the vowel-sounds in *bet' and "hot^ in 
addition to those gi^-en above. Nor has it been thought necesary 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in pronunciation 
were not likely to be made. 


Most Indian languages ha^-e diflerent forms for a number of con¬ 
sonants^ such as dt /t marked in scicntiflc works by the use 

of dots or italics. As the European ear distingukhes these with 
diMcully in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undesir¬ 
able to embarrass the reader with themj and only two notes are 
required. In the hrst places the Arabic ^ a strong guttumk boa 
been represented by ^ instead of which Is often used Secondly^ 
it shouM be remarked that aspirated ognsonanU are oDninH>n i and 
in particular^ dA and M {except in Bumui) never the sound of 
in * this * or ' thinp* but should be pronouiKed as in * woodhouse" 
and * boathook/ 
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Burmese IViwds 

Burmese aiid fsoine ftf the laiigu^eiv nn Ihe frontier of China have 
the following special sounds :— 

aw has the vowelHSOuiwi in * law/ 

6 and u ait: pronemneed as in German- 

g>' is pronounced almost like/m * jewel/ 

Ic^' is pronounced almost likeM in *diurch/ 

th Is pronounced in some cases as in ^this/ in some cases as in 
" ihin/ 

w after a consonant has the force of uttt. Thus, jtm and 
are disyltablesj pronounced as ff wntten futua and 

U should also he noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
fir itnress is distributed almost equally on each s^lLablCp in Burmese 
there is a tendency to ihro«' special stress on the last syllable. 

Gaierei/ 

The nam& of some places—e,g. ( alcutm, Bombay, Lucknow^ 
Cawnpore—hove obiaincd a popular fixity cjf spelling, while special 
forms have been offwdally prescribed for others. Names of per^ns 
are ofien spelt and pronounced differently in dilTerent parts of India; 
but ihe variations have been made as few as possible by ossimilaung 
fwma almost alike, especially where a particular spelling has been 
generally adopted in English books. 

Notes on Mone\% Prices, Weights and Measures 

As the cuncncy of Jrrdia is based upon the rupee* all statements 
with r^^ to money throughout the have necessarily been 

expressed in rupees, nor has it been found poasibLe to add generally 
a con^^ion into sterling. Down to about 1S73 the gold value of 
the rupee (containing 165 grains of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to or une-tenEb of a £; and for that period it Is easy tu 
convert rupees into sterling by sinking off the firial cipher (Rs. i^coo 
= £rQo), But after 1S73, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
compaxed with gold throughout ihe world, there came a serious and 
progressive fall iii the exchange, until at one time the gold ^-alue of 
ihe rupee dropped as low as ts* In order 10 provide a remedy for 
the heavy loss caused to the Govemiuent of India in respect of its 
gold payments in be made In England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and hnance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
unforeseen fluctuations in exchange^ it was resoKed in iSgj to close 
the mints to the free coinage of silier, and thus force up the value of 
the rupee by restricting the circuitiou. Tlie intention wa* to raise 
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I he exchange value of the TXUptsi id ij, 41/. ^ and then introduce li go^d 
siandiud (diDUgh tiul ueces^riiyH gold currency) at the rule of Ra* 15 
:= £f. This policy has been completely successful. Ffoui iSg^ on¬ 
wards the value of the rupee huis beei^ maintatriedf with insigniftcont 
tluctuations, ai the propoi^cd rate of is. 4J.; and ct*nm|ucnl!y since 
that dale three rupees ha^'e been equivalent to two rupees before tSy j. 
For the mtermedEaie period, betvrcai 1S73 and 1891^, it h iiuinirestty 
Impossible lo adopt any lived sterling t^Iue for a consbintly changing 
rupee. But since 1899, if it Ls dcsirud to convert rupees inld sterling, 
not onty niust the 5 rial cipher be struck off (as before but 

atsiO i«ie-third mtiai be subiracted from the result 'J'hus Rs. r,ooQ 
= £100—J = (about) £57. 

Another matter in connexion with the expression of money sEaJe- 
tncTiis in terms of rupees requires to be cxplainevl. 'flic method of 
numerical nDtotton in India dilTers from that which prevails through’ 
out Europe. Large numbers are not puncUiuted in hundreds of ihou- 
sonds and mlllion-s, but in lakhs and urores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as t,ocvooo), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millioiis (wHuen out as 1,00^00,000), Consequently, accord¬ 
ing to the exchange vahie of I ho rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. r,oo,ooo) 
may be read as the equivzklcifit of £10^000 befone ^873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 i '^hsle a crone of ru[jee* 

(Rsp 1^00,00,000) may sijiiilarly be read as the ctiui^^aSent of 
£r,ooOp5>oo before 1873, and as the equivalent of (aljout) £666,667 
after t89g. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee Is divided into 
j 6 annas, a fraction commonly us«l for many purposes by both 
natives and European^. The anna was fumierly reckoned as 1^*; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to Tite 
anna is again subdivided into 12 pies. 

7 ’he various ayslems of weights used in India combine uniTorniity 
of scale witli immense voriatiom in the weight of unjis. The scale 
used generaBy throughuut Northern India, and loss comniomly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed s one niaund = 40 seers x 
one seer^ 16 chiitaks or 80 tobw. 1'he acliod weight of a setr 
^■arics greatly from District to District^ and even frtini village to 
village; but in the standard system the tola is iSo groins Troy 
(the exact weight of the rupee)p and the seer ihu^i weighs 2^057 
and the mound Sa-aS lb, I hl-s standard is used m olficial reports 
and throughuHit the 

For Calculating recoil prices, the univer^ custom iti India h tu 
express tJicrn in terms of seers to the rujjee, hhuv, when [irices 
change, wliat varies is not the uuiuutit of money to be |iaid fur the 
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sanTC t|uaiidtyj but the c|UAntity to be obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, prices m India arc quantity prices, not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
m^s that the price has gone down, which h at first sight perplesing 
to on English reader. It nwiyt however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where pcnitj-worths of many groceries can be bc^ught. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the Ghitli^- 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be mialeadingh following scale may be adopted—based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is e^mctly s lb., and that the mlue 
of the rupee remains constant at is. 4^.: t seer per rupee — (about) 
3 lb for IS. j a seers per rupee ^ (about) fi lb for ts. j and so on. 

The name of the unit for squme ineasurement in India generally 
is the which varies greatly in difiercnt parts of the country. 

But ai^5 have always been ©(pressed throughout the either 

in square miles or in acres. 
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Karachi District— DUtfict in Uiwl, Bombay, l)ing between 23° 35' 
and 16® ra' N, and 66” 4s' and 68“ 48^ E-i an area oi 11.970 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by Urlclna \ on the east 
by the Indus and Hyderitbad District; on the so«tl» by the sea and 
the Koiri river { and on the west by the sen and the State of J<as 
Bela <Baltichistan), the river Hab forming for a coiutdcrabk distance 
the line of demarcation. 'Hie District, which covers a large tract of 
bind stretching from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Baluchi boundary, differs wmsidurably in apjieurance iupBCta. 
from the general level of Sind by its ^session of 
a hilly western n^ion, lying in the wwAJ/ of KohutSn :md the Ar/wva 
of KarrichL Numerous lateral ranges of considerable height here (jush 
forward into the plain from the KTrtiiar mountains, and divetsify 
the usually monotonous aspect of the arid surface hy their spurs and 
offshoots. From this loRy and barren tract, intcrs«lod by deep and 
wide valleys, the general aspect of the country, as it nins aouth-^> 
ward in a vast sloping plain, becomes more and more level, until in 
the extreme south the Indus delta presents a broad expanse of low, 
flat alluvium, stretching away to the hori*on in one unbroken sheet, 
varied only by the numerous creeks communicating with the ocean. 
Urec forests of Ao^fi/and other trees fringe the river banks, and imjKirt 
a somewhat ftesitcr appearance to the otherwise dreary landscapt^ 
Elsewhere, however, the features of the Sind delta stand unrelieved 
in their naked monotony. 

Apart from the Indus and the Har rivers, there are only a few 
minor torrenU in the District. These take their rise in the wetlctti 
hills, but consist of dry watercourses for the greats portion of the j rar, 
filltxl only on the rare occasions when hcaiiT rains fall on the higher 
ranges in which ib^ have their sources. The HajSmro and Bag ^ 
are offeboots of the Indus, the former now constituting the chtrf 
channel to the sea. At PlR M.tscHO there are hot spnn^ situaled 
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nnioiig IjiiiTcii am! tsx:ky hillsi, and TaniDus for ihcir haling qualities, 
as welJ as for the crocodiEes in an adjacent enclcKure. Other hot 
sulphur Springs are to be found at [jiihi m the Kotri which 

attract a number of pilgrini^ every year+ 

In Karichi District the highly interesting genltjigical series of Sind 
is most completely developed- It con^isLs of upper and lower Manch- 
bar beds of upper and middle niii^Kcne age^ corresponding with she 
Siwihks of Baluchlslin and of the Himalayas ; and the Gaj gnmp con¬ 
taining highly fossiliftrous marine beds, whose age is lower to middle 
!Miocerte. A second scries is the upper Niri ur oligoc^c, consisting 
of alternating ffcsh-w^ter and marine strata - and this gives way in places 
to the lower Nnri or upper eocene, a highly fusstHferoys Nummulitic 
Ilme^Eone, and to the upper limestone and shales of the Nummulitk 
Kirthar group^ of middle eocene which corresponds with the 
Sprnlangi and Ch^ij chT Baluchistln. One also finds a Iqwct limestone 
and shale group^ likcwi>K Kummulitie and cla.m'd os Klrthar, but not 
knowTi outiiide of Sind, to which nearly all I he Klrthar outcrops in 
Karachi District belongr 'l“he upper Ranikc»l, another highly fossili- 
ferous marine group, containing In its upper beds the oldest Nummuliiic 
strata known in India, is approximately on the sanie horti^on the 
l^ndon Clay» and alternate^ with Ehe lower Riliiikcjt—fiuviatik beds 
with lignites find fossil remains of plants. Other features of Ehe series 
ate repnescntalives of the l>eccan trap ba.salis; the Ciirdt/ii 
beds which are loweniHist eocene or uppermost Cretaceous; and lastly 
llie hippuritic IhnesEonc. All tEicse r^xiks outcrop, each in turn, in 
a succession of gentle synclinal und anticlinal folds, u hose structure 
recalls that of the Jura nHOinlJiins. llierc Is scarcely aiititlier jxut of 
the world tliai contains so complete a development of the l*eriiary. 'rtK- 
southern jsart of the District U covered by tEie Indus alluvium. 

Among fruit trees, which arc not numerouii, the tnango^ A'r, a[fplep dale, 
ftg, plantain, and iiorticgranate arc notiieablc. The timlicr is almost 
ctltllTcly /vilfti/ and the/wwror niangrovc^ found ntur the salt creeks, 
jjTovidcs hrewoud for steamers and hiddtr for camels. Of maritime 
[ilajits, the and common tHi the coast. The Eanni- 

risk grows in patches which are peculiarly dense in iKutions of the 
f^hAhhandaj fa/t/ka} while the casuarlna has been planted w'tih some 
success at Karachi. 

The wild animals found in the hilly portions are the leopard^ hyena, 
wolh jiickal, fox, ibex, antelope, and or wild sheep. Crcxtudiles are 
lound at Af^r Talao; and they arc also numerous in the |kmj1s of the 
Hab river, in the Indus, and in some of the large canaJs and mounlaln 
torrcnls, 

1 he climate Karachi city and the neighbouring country^ which h 
m every direction o|>oi to the scu-brecic, posscs:jes .1 great supt-iioriu 
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over that prWtiling tbriiughour tht lemninder of Sind. The hifl 
country of Kohistln is also cooler in iiuinnier arid iMiriiicr In winter 
tlum is the case in the p 3 ain*i In the on the olhef hand^ near 

the barren Lj^khi Tati|*e of hills, the heat ofteit becomes insupportable. 
The hot season commences about ihe middle or end of March, reached 
lEs maMitiutn in the rnontb of Julyf and la^ts Ull the end of Augu&Ei, 
when ihe icrujieraiurc once more becomes tolemhly cooL ll^e annual 
lemperaiure averages 79 ^^ ^I'he niinfatl at Karachi Is slight and fliictU' 
ating, the annual average Iwrdly exceeding 5 bichfciH Soni^imcs one 
or two years pasi with scarcely a shower* J he axT:nige maximum rain 
fall cl-sewhere is g inches in iixe Karachi and tivc niininium 5 

inche.^ at Manjhjind 

Alexander the Groat, towards the close of lits Indiun eKi^edilion, 
dispatcher! Neuichus, doubtless from some |xjini [suggested to be at 
ratta) in this District to explore the Persian Gulf. 

The date 715 marks the first .\ruh invasion of the 
District, which later resulted in the formation of the local Amb princi¬ 
pality of Mansura, nearly conespemding with modern Sind. Between 
1019 »r»d loafij the irrx'asions of AkhniOd of Ghazni took place and 
]Kived the way for the supremac)^ of the Sdmra dinasty, whose founder 
was a titular vassal of the ■dhLL/jiix'ids; and in i S&nimft tribe 

from Cutch settled first at Sehwin m l^lrk^ District and afterwards 
at 'Patta. Close under the Makli hills stood Samui* the capital of the 
princes, originally a HmrJu ijr Puddhist itnx^ t^onverted to 
the faitJs oF l!.llm ab>ut the eXu^ of the fourteenth century, they coii 
tinued to retain their pTactk'al autoivomy^ in spite [>F a nf^minal allegi- 
suice (ciulered to RffBc I'ughlLLk of l>elhi; and the town of Tai'Ia^ 
where they" generally r&iided, hecaEiie in alter years the chief centre of 
jJOpMlatitjn and commerce Im the whole of Sind^ 

In 1521 Shah Peg, founder of the .\rghun dynasty, cmiiplcidy 
defctiEcd Ehe la>t Sam mil prince, and established his *mn claim to the 
sovereignly of the lower Indus v'allcy'; but^ after a ctuilinuuncc of only 
thirty-four yeans the Arghiln line Ijccame extinct in the person of Shah 
Hasan, son of the founder, who died childless in 1554. Mi™ Jim 
Beg, the local ruler of 'raiia, was defeated by an army of the 
Mughsi] cmiiemr Akbar in 159J j the DUtricl, together with the 
iTsi of Sind, became intxifporated wrilh the Mullen ii> the impc^nal 

organisatiorL 'fhe country* of ’ratia+ however, was made over to janl 
Beg, who entered the Mughal service after his defeat, and cfjmpromised 
for his independence by atrceiiling his formur leirilories in 
Continued struggles for the governorship of 1 atUi led jaljAngIr to 
abolish the bereditary viceroyaSlVt and to Instead special lieu 

iLnanu holdin^i onice during the imrtcrial plftusurc. The toivn ol 
KanUhi upiie-irs to have attained little impurtantc under either the 
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rntiv^ dyn4i>t[e^ or ibe Mughal administmtion. Its rbc into iiolkc 
bcgtiti tdth the period of the Tilpur Mlt^y m succession to the Kid horn 
princes, who had usurped power on the br-ciik-tip of the Mughal empire. 
They were Xhc first to recognise the value of the harbour for comiucret^ 
anti in 179^ recovered Karachi from the KhSn of Kalat j but soon 
afierw'^ards they divided into three branches, each ruling independently 
in a. separate part of Sind- The British endeavoured to enltir into 
friendly treittK with tho Mlrs; but their jealousy and mistrust of the 
motives of the Govemmeot prevented any cordi^ understandiogi and 
in 1S38 they ofiered ccnsidetable opposition to the march of British 
troops on their to the fir^t Afghiln War, After Shih Shuja was 
placed on the throne, the Mirs were required to pay the arrears of 
tribute due to the Afghio ruler and to permit the cstablishtnetit of 
a British rorce in Sind. Failure having been made in payment of the 
stipulated tributCt the Mffs wefe required lo cede certain territory. 
The aimyi how^cver, resisted this loss of indcpendiruce, and attacking 
the Hyderabad Residency precipitated the conflict which ended in the 
anne^Efttion of Sind to the Untlsh dominEOVUi, The Distfict passed to 
the British in 1S43. Karachi town grew rapidly under the new admin¬ 
istration^ and became the principal port of Norlh^weatcrn India- The 
District, os at first constituted^ did not embrace the same area as at 
present; in rSfir a pgition of the Indus deltOt composing the present 
Shdhbitndar /a/uAtif was added to it from Hydun^bsdp while in 
three were token from it to form part of the new District of 

[.drkllna. 

Among the remains of interest in the District may be incntioiied 
those situated in the town of Tatta. The town is of great antiquity, 
and possesses a number of tombs^ inscription^ mosques^ and a fort. 
1'hc jama Masjid is decorated with cobured lilc-w^ork of the welh 
known Multln type. ITie design and shades of colour are very beauti- 
fuL The Dabgar Nfasjid has a fine central carved with delicate 

surface tracery. The old fort at "I'atta was commciiced about 1699, 
but wiaa never completed. The ruiued city of Bhauiioii^ is an inter¬ 
esting archaeological relic. In tiie delta of the Indus are numerous 
siiufp of mined cities, such as Ulhorip Kikar, Bukcra, Sumui, FathbOgh, 
K 4 i Bamhhun, JOn, Thari^ Badin, and TUr, ns well as the remains of 
Daro and l^han. Among mined forts once of im^KJitance are ihiise 
of Charlo Chakar and Ebmiji. 

In 1872 the poijulation was 44^,177; in lifir, 495,360; in tS^t, 

; 3 ind in igot, 607, 3 t 3 . Since the date of the la.st Census^ 
PupiilAtlon ^ iJislTict has been cr^ed by the transfer of 
certain fd/uhis from Shildrpur and Karachi Districts. 
The population of the present area of Karachi DEstrirt (446.513) shows 
an increase of 8 per cent, over the fiopulation of the same area in 1891* 
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'J'he popylAtiun is dislributed. as followTs, in nine taluksi and ihc 

Kohist^n tract:— 
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There are $ tawn^ KARACHI, ihe capital df the province and hgad- 
quarten; of ihe nislrktt Ktri, Kothi, Mawjhand, and Tatta ^ and 
628 villages. The density of population vndes according as the tract 
concerned happens to be dcMr% barren hill, or cultivable. Of the 
fjopulation, 77 per cent, arc Musalmiiis^ ii per cent. Hindiiis^ and 
I |ier cent. Christians. Sindl is siioken by persons, or 76 per 

cetiL of the totaL 

The Muhammadans coiisist mainl)' of Sindl tribes^ of whom half 
fi 12,000) returned themsehes as Samnvis and 9^000 as Sflmras, sitg- 
gesting some connexion with the once-powerful dynasties Iuiowti by 
those names. The Muhinas or fKhennen number ^ 1 , 000 . Of feweign 
tribes, the Baluchis arc reprcsentctl by 28,000, and the Bt^uis by 
10,000. There are 17,000 Jata. Among Hindus* the trading ca^e 
known as I^hanm or Luvana is alone of numerical inspgnanco, with 
35,000. Bnihmans, Rajputs* and Hhltlas scarcely number 3*™ 

The low castes arc represented by 8,000 Dheds. Agriculture supports 
45 per centr of the population j industnes, commerce, and the ptofes- 
sfcons 24, 2, and 2 per cent, respectively. 

or the 1,707 native Chruatians In 190I1 more than 2,500 were Roman 
Catholics and 129 belonged to the Anglican coramunionH Karachi is 
the hcad-quarter>i of the Church of England Mt^son, the Church 
of England Zaii^ Mission* and the Methodist Ef^opal Mission, 
'llie first-rtamed society maintains three boys* schools t the second* 
nine girls* schools and a small orphanage \ the third, four boys seboots 
and four girE* schools* including two jxicr schools; ibe fourth, two boys 
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school.^ The RotniLii Cutliolic ^ind KEitiiioru hi%'c branches ai 

Kotri and Jharruck respectively. 

In the Kaitichi cuftivation esisis only on u. i.^lated apots^. 

And depends upon v^elLs springs* or natural rainfall. Here the chief 

Avriculture barley^ Htid sugarnCHne, grown 

chiefly on the NEatir plain* distant about 12 miles 
from Karachi dly, and easily accessible by rail Tn the della 

Tatta aitd ShiHibandar^ where numerous creeks and channeb inter- 
seci the allus'ial flais^ rice fiorms the Htaple cn^p ; but wheat, sugiirKzanCp 
millci!h, coiton, and tobacco are also grown. In the biiren hills of 
K^ihist^n, agnculturc is but little p^actised^ except within embankments 
erected to impound the scanty rainfall or along waicrcoursts fed by 
small hill streams; and the nomad populiitton devotes Itself almost 
entirely to gracing cattle in the southern plains, where abundance of 
forage springs up Spotltaneously after ihe slightest fall of rain. 

The chief statistics of cuTiivatton in 1903-.! are shovni below, in 
■Wjuarx: utiles 
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Of the area cropfKxl, 33 si^uare miles were under wheats ij under 
barley, 345 under rice, and 100 under millets and 

is the principal crop^ eJtcepl in the Kohistin tract and the fa/uJins of 
Kartlchi and Kotrt. Millets take the place of me tn KotrL Among 
the pulses mwn^ is an important crop. During the decade ending 
*9^5-4 nearly 9 lakhs w^ advanced to cultivatoirs under the land 
Improvement Loans Act and the Agficulturists^ Loans Act, out of 
w^htcH I'S lakhs was lent itl and 1^3 lakhs in each of the 

ytiais 190Q-1 and 1901-3. The money is usually employed on erecting 
cnibankmefits and clearing canals. 

The chief domes^tic animals are camels bufiiiloes, and cattkv 1 'he 
buflakics artr cammunest In the deltaic swamps, and pnxluce^lj famous 
all over I^'^estem India. The Kartichi cows are- noted good milkers 
and nuiny of them arc !ahip|pu-d to Ikmibay tor sale. I'he bes^t uE ihcbu 
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ciittk aTtr lir<;d wlihiii a radiu.’i of 30 ur 40 miles frons KiTachS cUy, 
chiefly iri ihc hill iraels, 

Of the ttiial cultivated arvii of 1,103 *>q'*<y* mil^ 3®« square miles, 
or 34 per cent., were irrigated in f503--4. 'J'he chief sources of irtiga- 
lion ares Gosernment canals, itS square milesj private canals, so*; 
and other sources, 56, Throughout Sind nearly every cumI is fed by 
the Indus j and in 1903-4 nu«ly J4 l«r cent, cf the toial 
of the Distria was Finjftfi canal* fed by the Sniuibimdfcr 

einbankment of the Indus. The Bnghar, a small canal on the right 
bank, irrigated nearly 43 square miles, the Kotii 14, and the Kokw^i 
J3 square miles. Of the irrignted land, Sj per cent, is sown for the 
AAari/at autumn harvest. There are only twenty-seven wells m the 
District used for irrigation. 

Sea-fishing is carritd on hv the Muhina tribe of Musalnilns, who 
reside for the most pan in htmileis near Karachi. ‘I’he principal fish 
caught on the coast are sharks, rays, and skates. FiiberiH, fce, 

Thu laairl oyster is found at several pknes. and the 
Mlrs conducted pearl operations on their own account. Under Uritish 
rule, the right has Ixwn let for a small sum, hut the pearl.s art* pry 
inferior in siitc and quality, so that the Industry has greatly declined 
during the last twcniy-fivu years. .\t present practically no pearl fish¬ 
ing is carried on. Considerable fisheries also exist in the river Indus 
i-hicflj for the fish known as which are anmiaily teased out by 

Government for about Ks. 10,000, 

The forest lands include tracts in the Jherretk forest division, sioutb 
of Kotri, producing timber and fuel, with an area of at a square miles 
In charge a divisional forest officer. A portion of the ICydertbad 
foTCst division* measuring 43 utuare miles and situated north of Koiri, 
also lies within Kartchi IH stria, I'hc forest lands are situated on 
the banks of the Indus, for the most prt in the Shah bandar ioMa. 
The principal trees are the dadHf and tamarisk, the latter being found 
chiefly in the Shahbandar jungles. Fonjst receipts in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs. 53. Good building stone otxuts among the arenaceous lime¬ 
stones of the C;aj group near KarJclu. 

IjOclI matiufacturcs are confined to cotton cloth, silk scarves, carpets, 
rugs, and the ordinary metal and lamhenw-are. Resides a Few faclories 
in Karachi city, there are few indu-stries of importance. 

Tatta is noted for /iffigtSt used by women a,s robes or ca,innuii[eitkn»s, 
shawls. Extensive salt de|Msits of the jiureai descrip¬ 
tion occur in the Shahhandar /aiuia, on the Sirganda creek, a branch of 
the Indus, accessible for small craft of from 50 to 60 tons burdeiv Salt 
is manufactured from salt water by artificial means at the Maurypur 
works on the san-eoast, a few miles from Karachi. Out of 13 factories, 
j are coiuui-gins and pressies, employing 35b pL-rsonii, and ihe rest 
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include J meta! Toiindries, i lione-rnilis, an arsenal, a printing press, 
and a railway vorksho]). 

The tmIBc centres mainly in the city and port of Karachi, The 
staple ejEpoTts consist of giatn. principally wheat, cotton, wool, hides 
wd skins j and the chief imports are sugar, keroKtic^ piece-goods, 
liquor, wd meUls. Karfidii District contains three seaports: namely, 
Karachi, Keti, and Sti^nda. The average value of the foreign trade, 
which is practically confined to Karachi port, for the five years ending 
1^3-3 was; imports, s^S tilths: exports, yia lakhs; totai, 1J17 
bkhs. In J903-4 the value of the imports was 551 lakhs, and of the 
exports 1345 lakhs; total, [pjfl laklw, or 719 bkhs above die average 
of the iwcrious five years. The average value of the coastwise trade for 
all ports for the five years ending 1901-3 was; imports^ 340 bkhs; 
export^ 151 lakhs; total, 551 lakhs. In 1903-4 the coostwinr [mde 
was returued Os follows: imports, 375 lakhs ; exports, ifiS lakhs i total* 
563 bkhs, or iS lakhs Irelow the average of the previous five years, 
which resulted from a decrease in the exports to Bombay of raw cotton, 
wheat, and lapesecd. The coast-borne trade includes reimports and 
re-cxpoib from and to Kaiitcbi, which are iivciuded in the values of 
the foreign trade given shove. 

Besides being the port of call of vmrioni steamer lines, chief among 
which is the British India Steam Navigation Company, KarAchi is con¬ 
nected with two important railway systems and a number of trade routes 
from AfghAnistan, KalAt, and Central Asia. The Northwestern Rail¬ 
way links the District with the Punjab and the United Provinces, while 
Ihe Jodhpur-Bjlcanct Railway supplies railway communication with the 
Thar and PArkar District and, by a circuitous route, with Bombay. 
A line running for 54 miles from Hydeitibld town to Badin, the head¬ 
quarters of the Badin taivia of Hyderibdd, was opened in 1904. This 
line is to form part of the prop<^ direct railway between Sind and 
Bombay, which will run through Karachi District and pass cither 
Ihrough Cutch or through the Thar and Parkar District. Three im¬ 
portant trade route convetge at Karachi, pbciqg it in direct communi- 
cation With the mteiior of Sind, w ith Ins Bela, and with Kalit. The 
total length of mcblled rutda in the District outside the municipal 
towns IS 7 miles, and of unmetalled roods 1,311 miles. The total cost 
of their maintenance in 1903-4 was Rs. 19,631, of which Rs. 16,700 

WM paid from Local funds. Avenues of trees are maintained along 
1S5 milea. 

The District fm three subdivisiODf, comprising nine id/uJias and three 
maWt, in charge of two As^Hstant Collectors and a Deputy Collector, 

Admlabtratien fdWffj are each under a mutAtiSrhar, 

corresponding to the mumhfdar of the Ifonihay 
rest cncy proper. J he three mnAa/s arc Keti Bandar, MSnjhand, and 
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Kohiiitin. iTie cii> of Karflcbi fontiR a fi^paraic charge under the 
City Oepiuy-Coliector+ 

The funcrtioTw of the fonncr District and Sc^ions Judge are now 
performed by two AddiEimial Judicial CotTimissirmers, who^ toother i^ith 
the Judicial Commissioner^ compose the Chief Court in Sind- Sub- 
ordiniie to ihem are a Judge of the Small Cause Court and a Sub- 
Didimte Judfio, sitting at Katri. The city is under ihe sciiaratc ebarp 
of a City Magistrate, and there is a Camonmcni Msgtitraie for the 
KarJlcbi and Manota cantonment. Magisterial worlt in the District 
h, as usual, carried on by the administiative staff. Caiiltlifting is a 
very prevalent form of crimt, and, as in other Districts, hlood|feuds 
arising from intrigues with women are common among the bill tribes. 

Before the introduction of the present settlement rates into all /d/w*af 
between 1876^7 and 1889-po, tbere were only two rates of land revenue 
levied in the District: that is to say, garden and ‘dry-crop' rales, the 
former at R. 1 and the latter at 8 annas per acre. The present revenue 
system of Karachi is adapted to the system of cultivation, detrending 
almost entirely upon irrigaiion. The Irrigation settlement Sinu) is in 
force in all /S/ntas of the District, and is fixed for b term of ten years. 
Kohlstin is settled under a. special lease system, which expires in igog, 
hut the lease has been esteoded for another five years. Under this 
system the landholder is allowed to cultivate on payment of a fixed 
annual rent, amounting to about S urmaa per acre. Owing to the pre- 
catious water-supply of this tract, which is entirely dependent upon the 
rainfall, the irrigation settlement has not been Inttoduced Into Kohiatin. 
The average land revenue rates per acre in the District aies garden 
land, Rs. j-9 (masimuiin Rs. 4, mini mum Ra. a-10); rice land, Rs. 1-14 
(imutimurn Rs. 3-8, miramurn Ri, 14); and ‘dry 'land, Ks. 3-o 
(masimuin Rs. 1-8, minimum Rs. 1-4)- 

Collcctiona on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have been in thousands of rupees 
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R™ niunicioalities in the District: namely, Karachi 
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The rjistrict .Sii|H:rinttfti(]ent of police hais iwfi A.si>t?itanu jnd ^tvcn 
iii,srf)ei:ior^. There are niactocrii police statLonji m the District. The 
tcjial number of police in 1904 was i»i4ai of whom 23 were chief con^ 
^tubles, 1S4 head constables^ aiul 935 cutijUibles, The District contains 
a District jait {at Karichi)^ ii sub-jails, and 6 lock ups, T\\t daiJy 
average nuiuber of prisoners in 1904 wm 154. of whom 2 were females. 
A new jail with accommodatioji for 374 pnsoners is under constmciion. 

Of the total population^ 3-3 per cent. (34 males aEid 0^5 females) are 
litemtc. As In other Sind DistrictSp ctlucation is backward as compared 
with the Presidency propcTp and such advance ^ has been made Ls 
more observable in Kadlchi city than in the towns and villages in the 
interior. The least liackward AUtfAns arc Kotn and Talia. In 
dictc were 63 schools, attender) by 4^581 pupik The iiund>er of 
jHipils rose to i^,S 5 ^ to 16,602 in (901. In 1903-4 there 

were 29? educational institutions, piiljlic and prii-ate, irtiduding an Arts 
coHe>{c at Karachi city, 6 high $c:hoob, S [uidiltc schools, 2 training 
^hools^ a schools^ and 1S6 primary and elementary. These 

iuHtitutiniis were attended liy 13,605 pupils, including 3,0^8 girts. Or 
the 205 institutions rlass<al a.^ puhlicp 2 were managed by fiovernmetiE, 
6y by the I^K-al JKkird-s and niunit i|>alitic^ wldle 134 were aideil, 1’he 
great majority of the pupils are in prinuiry .sch<Mk|s^ Altempt.s lutvc re^ 
cen[ly been made by the XEuhanimatLin i!oinmtmit)' to encoiimgc educa¬ 
tion, and a society lues \^tn formctl to proiiicle this ohjev t. The total 
ex|>endtiure on education m 1903-4 wa.s lakhs, of whkh about 
R-S. 50,000 derived from ftsw. Of the lotid, 55 fxrf cent, w‘a.s 
devoted tn primary education. 

the [Ijstrict has j hospitals and 13 disf^ensarics imd other institu- 
tion-s, containing acuummtxiation for iM in-patients. The emting civil 
hospital at Kanlchi is being replaced by a more snfalcm buildlrig. In 
these bstituiicjnsi 104,000 ca^e.s were treated in 1904, of whom 1,928 
were in-patients imd 3,473 0|>cmt¥ais were jierformed- The expend i 
ture was 64,000, rtf whicli Rs. 30,000 w^as met froni l/iKal anti 
numiciiAl funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was i2>3S9, 
representing a fproportion of 27 per J,ooa, which tvreeds the averager 
for the Prestdcncy. Vaociruiiitm is crimpulsory ofify in hLarftiht city. 

[.\. VV. Hughes, G<rzf//ffr a/ thf /VptvW &/Sittd (1876, new edition 
in the pres^s),] 

Karicht T&Juka. -S^puih western of Katlchi District, Sind, 

Bombay, lying between 14° 46' and 2%^ 39' N. and 66* 4a' anti 67* 53^ 
K.p with m area of 1,678 square miles. It contains one city, Karachi 
C opulation, 116*663), tbe head-quarters of the District and of the 
/aMa; and t4 villages. The population increased from 1 24^2 74 in 189 j 
to 136,297 in 1901. I'htr density is 81 (persons per square mile. The 
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land riivynutz und v&iNes irt J 90^-4 an^ounlcd iti Ks, ^1,0 ic. 'I'hu 
sispcci of thu ilic liorlion bordering on ihti sea* la 

Killy, especially towards the nonh and west where Turiges of lofty and 
harren hills run from north to SHJtllh+ with wade \ia1lcys IjeLween them. 

small chain of hills runs wilhiti ihe fd/uAa for some miles |jumllel to 
the Hob river, Lermmoting in the headland of Muir or Cape ^[onze, 
ii Lindmark for sailors moking^ the fioH of Karachi. Afttr a hasLvy 
fall tjf rain these hills afford Eibuntlant pasiartigc. The conuins 

no omak^ hut la drained by several mountain tQrreiiLSj the chief of whieh 
are the Mahr and I-ayflri. Salt marshes occur atofijj the sea-coast, and 
abound w^ith mangroves und other trtre^ii Much of the fertile |K>riion 
[>f the is devoted lo raisitig vc^eUdden and fruit for the KktrAchi 

uuirket. Agriculture dependH chiefly upon welL^ und springs d^o 
princtpHl crops bemg Aif/ra, burleyT aisd sugar-concj which are 

chiefly grown at Ma!tr+ 

Kar^efaJ City.— t a[}ital of Sind, thunIwLy, mid licad>quarters of the 
Districl iind fJ/ffAii of the same naim:, situated in .24® 51^ N. .md 
4' 3L, at the cMrcme northern end of the Indus deluif noir the 
MJUlhem basic of the Pub mountains arid close to the border uf 
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Haluchi-HUIrl. it is yyj miles distant froiu llombkiy by rail, the distance 
111 rmutical niilcs being 4S5. Two routes connect the city with Ijihore^ 
by Siikkur, and by the Kotri-Rohri railw-ay, tlie distam^e by each being 
about Boo miles, Population has increased rapidly' 

(1^73) 5&,75J, (iSBi) 73,560, (i&yj) 105,199, nnd 
i 1901) I ^ w horn ^or^ ressided in the cantonments Muhanmia- 

dms numlier 60,003, Hindus 48^169, Chrij^luins 6,158^ and l^arslss i,S2j^ 

1 'he bay of Karachi is fonucxl by the projecting point of Man ora 
Llisad^ the extremity of a reef 10 milc^ in length, which supplier a 
tuitural hairier against the Arabian Sea. lliu u|M^n- 
ing of the Wy between Mmiora and (he oppo^ic 
sanitarium of Clifton hoa a width of about miltsiT but the mouth is 
blocked by a itroup of rooky islct-s, known os the Oyster Krjt^kas, a# well 
05 by what was formerly the larger i?itand of Kiamari, no^^' pan uf the 
mainland owing to the action of siind-drifts, ITac hurbiur stfclchcs for 
5 miles northw-aid from Marlora Head (o the narrows of the taylri 
river, und about the same distance from the dd town of Karichi on 
the eastern shore to the extreme wetfEem jjomlp Only a small portion 
of thin exienstvi; area, however, is capable of aecommixlatirig large 
vtrsscis, Manom Heudt the hrst object visible to a voyager approaching 
Kiir^hi from the sea, is cr<swncd by a lighthouse, having a AkwI light 
14B feet above sea lex el, and vkibte for 20 miles around in clear 
weather* I'hc point was formeTly gitarded by a rorf+ ^id to have been 
fiT^t erected in 1797; but diis bus now- yielded place to a modem 
fortification, the port and pilot establishniciit, the buildings in 
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connexion with the hurboyr inipmvementSj and a portion of ihe Ind(»- 
Europain Tetugrapb department Brides a library^ biliiard-rooiiis and 
Eurojiean scboolp Manoni possossc^j an English church, intended to I 
ibe ctewH of vessels frequenting the harboun U has recently been j 
made a cantanment^ and k shortly to be con^ttiuted a military j 
sanitarium in place of Ghisin, lately ahimdoned. 

On tbe opposite side of the mouth. Kiamdii toms the ianding’pliice 
for all jjassengers and goods bound fqr Karachi, and has three piers. 

A read running along the Kapier Mole, three miles long, connects the 
island with tl^e city and mainhindp and is traversed by the East India 
'rraniway* The NorthAVestem Railway also ejetends to Kiamilri; but 
instead of following the mole, it takes a more circuitous route, to the 
st>uih, by the edge of a large lagoon^ the waters of which arc passed 
through the mole by a screw-pi le bridge, 1,300 feel in length, erucit-d 
in 1^65 at a cost of about 5 lakhs, so as to allow^ them to how uninter¬ 
ruptedly into the harbour as a means of scouring the ebanneU At the 
northern extremity of this bridge^ and running in a wesierly direction, 
stands the ttaiive jetty, built of stone at an expense of 4^ lakhs. At 
the end of the mole* on the nvainland sidt^ the custom-house runs right 
across the rdcith which pierces it by five arches, thus intercepting all 
traffic. 

Two prlncifial thoraughfare^ lead fropu the custom house to the 
Karachi cantonment, known respectively as the Bandar and the 
M'^Lcod RoiwK ^ the junction of which stands r bandsoiTie clock- 
tower, the public memorial to Sir William Mere wether. The oldest 
portion of the town is situated along the former route, close to the 
harbour, containing the most thickly |>opulated quarter in Kartlchi. 
The municipality has widened and paved the streets, and ejected other 
Improvements which must conduce to the health of the inhabitants^ 
who arc chiedy Hindu and !^luhammadan merchants. The I-ay5ri, 
a river merely in name, aa it contains water only three or four limes 
a year, separates this quarter from the Lujllri suburb. On the McLeod 
Road are situated the Chier Court, the &nk of Bombay, the National 
Bank of India, the city railway statioili the general post office, the 
tdegDiph office, the lilanafteld iin|K3rt yard, h[essrs. Herman & 
ironworks =md three Important cotton-presses—the Road 

presses owned by the Sind Press Ccim|X4ny, capable of turning out 
3S*> pressed hale$ of cotton \ the Tyibjf presses erected in 1865 
ai a cost of 2^^ bklis, and turning out 250 bales 1 and the Albert , 
Preview leased to the Sind Press Com|jany, and turning out 390 bales^ 

*1 hts {quarter also contains the Hdaljl Dinsha dispensary, several 
schtjob, the Sind College, a new Hindu temple* and most of the 
offices belonging to £uro|>can merchants. The Afgh.^ tarsi] inteivdod , 
for the use of caravans from Kandahlr* and rebuilt by the munid^iafity 1 
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ill 1S73 111 A cost Ejf Rs. aa,ooo, covert an area of about 3 acres. 
Nearer to the cimEunnnetil, a rmiiiber of bungalows stand on the inter¬ 
vening space, whik die civil Hues skin the cantonment itself to the 
rntward^ The military tjimter* which is situated to the north and 
cast of the city proiicff consists of three ^rtions: the ddp6t lines, the 
artillery lines^ and the Elirq^eaii infantry' line.H. The det)6t lines arc 
the oldest niilitaiy portion of Kar^chv and were originally inicnded to 
supply aocommodatton to troops passing iip-comitTy from the sea or 
vice versa. Heft: ali^o is the arsenal. The public garden^ distant about 
half a mde from cantonniciits^ covers un area of 40 acres, neatly laid out 
with trees and shrubSp and contains an excellent souk^^ical collection. 

*J’hc architecture of Karachi is essentially modem and Anglo-Indian. 
The Anglican Church of the Holy Trinity is situated just outside the 
cantoititicnU. tt !$iaiids in a lai]ge open s|>accp 15 acres in exlcntp and 
consists of a heavy^ ungainly Italian nave, with tui ugly lowcTp the 
upper ^lortion of which has recently been removed as unsafe. 
SL t^airick^s Humitn Catholic sehoolp formerly a churchp t$ a fine 
:itone buildmgp capable of accommtxlating 40 boarders and :}oo day- 
scholart^ Tile l^uropean and Indo-European school, known os the 
Kartlchi Grammar Schooh founded in 1^54, under the auspices of 
Sir Biartk Frerc, then Comnii^sioDer of Sind, occupies a buidsonie 
stone stmciure in the liries. The other chief modem institutions 

include a xMiihammadan ctiltege, the FtesbyEcrian Church of St Mdrew^, 
Chrut Church and the Anglican Mission school^ the Napier liairacks, the 
Sind Club^ the Kuipress marketp the PSr^l VtrbaijJ school^ and the |X>!it 
oJhce. The Frere Hall, a municipal building, stands near the Sind 
Ciubw It was opened in a sotnewliat unhnisJied state in October, 
1865, up to which date i-f lakhit had been expended ujk-hi its erection* 
This haR which is a comparatively good specimen of slightly adapted 
Venetian Gothic, contains the Kar^hi general library. A fine statue 
of the Queen-Empress Victoria^ erected by public Hubscriptlop in the 
grounds of Frere Hall, was un veiled by His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wale^ in March, 1906. Govcmmerit House, the residence of the 
CoEumissjtmcr of Sind, is situated in the civil quarter^ and consivt^ of 
a centrd building with two wings, approached by five separate carriage 
drives. Though commtdious and comfortable in its interior armngeT 
mentSp the exterior con lay no claim to architectural beauty^ Ic was 
originally built by Sir Charles Napier when governor of the province, 
and has now' been improved and fitted with on electric light and ^ 
instoUaUun. 

The clirriak of Koiichit owing to the prevaJenoe of sea-breercs 
during eight months of the year, is more healthy than any other in 
Sind. I'he low situation of the city, and the near neighbourhood of 
marsh knd| render die aimusphere moisf and warm i but the h^t 
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during the huttesl nioniLhs ciiiitiol conipartf Midi ea|iericnrcd iii 
ihc interior. The mean aiiiiu.il ItmijerfllurCj caleylaied from dat,i fur 
twenty-five years ending 1901+ muy be stated at 65® in Januaryp £5^ in 
May, and 75* in November. The hottest weather occurs in Apnl, 
May, an<l June* though September and Oeiober fire s,hu often dose 
and sultry, fhc annual rainfall averages about 5 inches. The first 
case of plague occurred early in l>eceniber of i&[j6p the locality 
HttaeVed being the old town quarter, 4ind nearly 3,400 inirsims died 
in the first year. The total mortality fions plague until the end of 
March, 1904, f9k*>rO' 

Kaiichi came into British |M>ssei'siQn in 1343, 'Fhe tuwu may be 
regarded as almost a creatioii of British rule, its e\tensi’>'c commerce, 
splendid harbour works^ and numerous Houruhiiig 
HistoryP injitiiuiions having all sprung up since the inlrodiir- 
lion of settled administration. Before 1725 no town whatever appears 
to have exited on the site ^ but a place named Khanikn with a con- 
siderablo conitnercct mentioned as lyiug on the other side of the 
Hab river at the eonduence of *he tiver and the sea, 'J'he entTimcc 


to Kharak harbour having become bUicked w ith saidp a migration was 
niade to a spot near the pre^nt head of Karachi harbour, Jind at that 
time (1759) called Kallchi Kun ; and in time, under Jam IhtHa KliAn 
Jokk, trade began to centre u|>Dn the convenient harbour^ Cannon 
brought from Muscat protected the httle fort, and the name of Karachi, 
fiup|)osed to be a comipt form of KalSchi, was IjCTitowcd iipm the rising 
village. The hoiieless blocking up of Sh|h bandar harbour shortly 
afterwardH drove niuch of its former trade and impulation to Karachi, 
Under She Kalhora princes, the KliAn of Kalat ohiained a grain c^f 
the town, which he gjirrisoned from his own territory". Within the ^^hort 
[tcfuKl J jyz-Si HalotJi jirmies appeared before the lown; but 

only iin the third occasion did the 'I'alpur chief of HyderSMth who led 
the Eithwh troo[is [iossession by furte of arms. A fort w as bull I 
at Manora, ut tlie mouth of the harbiiur, 'J'hc Tilpur chiefs made 
1 iinsiderable efforts to increase the trade of Kar^chif w> tliat in 
I he town and suburbs had a popubtbn of 14,000, half of whom were 
Hindusw llie houses were all flat ruijred, and built of mud, very few 
of them having niore than one storey; each houHe had its or 

wind-catcher for the pur|K?scs of ventilation. 'J’hc government under 
the Mlrs was vested in a civil atid niilitary oHicial, the Nawab, who 
ruled dtfsijotically over the town itnd neighl'X>urhotHJr 

liven before the period of British rule, the commeFce of Karachi had 
attained to liome itntiortance, owing to the of the river Indus ns 
^ a channel of eontmunicatiom Nevertheless, the siwrse 

populiition of the country, combined w ith the short¬ 
sighted jhjlicy of nllcrs,pTevcnled it from reaching its profier develo|** 
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mint. Under the ralput aW iiflpon?i were subjected \ 4 
rent, and all export^i m a per rent. duty. Tti f 3 c >9 the 
revenue amnunted to Rs. ^ by risen lo R,"^ i,74,ocKii 

[n the Idiier year the whole irude iA ihe p>rt was valued at about 4 d 
laVhs, the following being the principal items: imports-Englii^h 
sillci, broadcloIh^ chint^p S:c.p Bengal and China raw silltp slavesj dak's, 
sugaip ivory-p copperj spiipcs, and cotton; CKports—opftini, indigo, 
wheal, madder, wool, raisins, aitd sailed fii^h. Slaves came chiefly 
from Muscalp and consisted of negroes or Abyss!nians. Opium to the 
extent rrf 500 camel ItiodH came from MSrwir, and wan cxporled to the 
l^rttigtici® t^iwm of Dam?ln, Almost all the g^waJs imiiorled into Shitl 
were lb CP consumed within ibc provincti only Rs, 1,50,000 worth being 
sent across the rmniier. 

Tn ifi4j-4r the finit year of British rule, the trade of Karficlii^ incluil 
ing Kell and Sirgjanda, Sind a total value aVaiul ta bkirs due to 
a decline in the opium tnidr, which had steadily fallen riinne iSj7^whep 
its vnlue was estimated at tfi lakhs. 1he second year of HHtish rule 
saw' a rise to ?3t tbe third to 55, and tise fifth to 44 bklrs. By 1S52 3 
the total value hitd Hsen lo fti lakhs. In 1S57 tbc exports neurly 
oiertmik die impflrt^^ the two standing respectively at roj and toH 
liikhs, i he American f ivil g;ave an eiiomioiui jmjjetus to ihe 
trade of Katilchi, hy the high ilemand for Indian ooitoii which it 
creded in EuTO|iean markets; and in 1S&3-4 the total value of the 
Eradc amounted to no Ic^is than 6 crorcs : uamely, tmpcirtJi a aral cx|iorls 
4 crores* The nstoration of peace in Americap however, brought about 
a |r>wer price for cotton in 1 ^anGishirc, and the trade of Karachi gradu¬ 
ally returned to what was then considered its normal level. The toml 
value Hank ti3 4 erores in i&67'"®p 3i crorts in 1873-4: btit b> 
tS&j- j it had risen again to 7 emres, and m 1895-3 lo 11 emres. 

[n 1903-4 the trade of Karachi [lori, exclusilve of Government ^torcs 
and ireasurCp bad increased in value to ;4'9 cr^ires (of which 5-5 re [ire- 
scnted coasting trade): namely^ imporis 9'^ ctores, and cspoiAs 15^2 
crores. The main cause of the growth is due to the amuuilly increas¬ 
ing exports of wheat and othtr food-grains, and (tilseeds, which an:' 
brought hy rail fmiu irrigateil tracts of Sind and the Punjnbr I he 
following were the chief articles of foreign impculp with their valued in 
[903—4: apparel, r4 lakhs; cotton piece-goods^ j cfores; c< 4 lon twist 
and yam, ro lakhs; manufactiirtfi of wod, ao lakhs ^ hardware and 
cullciy^ 13 lakhs ; wines and liqueurs, g lakhs ^ spirits, 1 1 Lakhs ; metals 
wTought and unwroughi (chiefly co|iper, i ron, and steel), 43 lakhs ; pru- 
visions, 19 lakhs : sugar^ rs>5 lakhs i machinery^ and mill-work, to lakhs: 
tuitieral oil, 22 lakhs; and ireasurtp 44 lakhs 1 otal imports from 
foreign ports (including treasure), 5-9 crores. 

From the United Kingdom KarSichi imports eutlon manufactures^ 
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railway maltrials Unwors, cfm.\ and coke, machiner)', metahs, pravisioniH 
apjxirel^ diugs^ and itii^icine»; Trom BomhayT cotton piece^oods and 
tvrist^ treasure, metals, silk-^ sa^^ar, tea, jute, spices, dyes, woollen marm- 
fartureii, coco^nuts, manufactyted silk, liquors, fruit* and vcgclabltjs' 
fnun the Persian Gulf, dried fniiits, treasure, wool, grain, and horaesf ; 
from the coast of Makrfin, wool, provisionin gmin, and pulSiCfi; froni 
CaUruttii^ jutCp grain, and pulses; and from Russui, mineral oil, 

'J'he following list shows the value of the ea:j>iirl5 So foreign [)orts in 
1^3-4: raw cotton, 2^ crores; grain and pulscA, crorcs, of which 
Jj crem^ represented wheat; hides and skins^ 47 Lnklis; oilseeds; 
chiedy rape and *7, one crorc; raw wool, 52-i lakhs; l>oncSj 17 lakhs. 
Total value of exports (including treasure), emres. 

To the United Kingdom Karichi exports cotton, wool^ wheat, seeds, 
skinsj and bones ; to France, wbesvt, cotton, bones, hides, gram, gingelly, 
and lajjeseed; to Germany* wheat, cotton, hides, bonesi and seeds ; to 
Japan, cotton; to Russia* indigo and cotton; to Boml)ay, Cutch, and 
GujaiHt, cotton^ grain, indigo, seeds, skins, fish-mmA'S and shark-Hns; to 
Mauri Lius, grain and pulses ; lo Persia, rice; to Madras, rice and skins j 
and to China, raw cotton. 

The inland trade of Karachi includes wheat from the l^l^jab and the 
United Provinces, cotton from the Punjab, a large quantity of wcK^b 
drietl fmtis, and horses from KarKlnfiJIr and Kalnt j while camels, 
bullocks* and donfce)'s bring in firewocKb grass, palm^lea^'es, hides, 
frotti Rela and Kohistan. 

The harbour of Kaxlchi during the period of the Tslpur Mirs, and 
for the first few years after British annexation, ca]rable of accommo¬ 
dating only small native craft. Steamers and large ship^i anchored 
outside Mauora Point, whence men and stores were conveyed in boats 
up the river, os far as the tide permitted, and then transferred into 
canoes, which carried them through a of liquid mud to n spot near 
the site of the existing custom-house. In process of time, however, it 
became apparent that the bar did not interpose so great an obstacle 
a.s wa55 <iriginally supposed, and that square-rigged vessels of a certain 
draught could cross It with safety. In 1854, under the CqmmLs- 
sionership of Sir Baltic Frcrc, the Napier Mole road or causeway, 
connecting Karachi vHtb the island of Klam^ri* was complclcdp which 
offered addiliorkil inducements to ships for visiting the harbour. 

In 185ft ^ scheme for inipro^'ing the harbour by deepening the water 
on the bar was submitted for the opinion of x^Ir, James Walker, an 
emiirent Ijondon engineer, who estimated the cewt of works to provide 
an ample width of passage, with a depth of 25 feet at neap tides, 
at ^ g lakhs. After much debate and intermissions^ owing lo partial 
failures, the principal part A the works—the Manom breakwater, 1,503 
feet in length—was c<jmmenced in 18&9, and completed in 1873 at 
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n costcpf 7 lukits. 11 afFortls complete shelter lu the entrance channel 
(eastern) over the bur ilnrinj; the south-west monsofin, andi combint:<l 
with Other work«» has already led kr the deepenine at the etitrancc to 
30 feet at low-waier spring tides. The rise and fall is about 8 feet, 
I'urther progress was ensured by the creation in iS 8 o of a Harlrout 
Uriard, for the purpose of le^^ing shipping dues, which cvcnliially was 
tTOnsformed into the Port Trust by Act VI of r 3 S«. Among the works 
carried out by the Inlaid are the Kiamari and East Clumncl grtry ties nr 
stone hanks* which direct and confine into one channel the tidal now ; 
extensiw dredeing, boring, and submarine hlaatmg operati<>nsthe 
Merewether Pier, opened in iSRs. to accommodate one steamer and 
prmndc facilities for trooping: the Erskine wlwrf. j.oqo feet long, and 
the James wharf, i.poo feet kaig, which can together accomnio^te ten 
large steamers and arc linked for cargo punwses with the NorthrUestem 
Roil way by a commodious railway yard ; a spadal pier for oil-sieamcre, 
to serve the four bulk-oil installatiorvs at Kiamari; and the Manslield 
import yard, with warehouse accommodation for all goods landed at the 
wharves. In the harbour entrance, within shelter of the breakwater, 
there is a minimum deivth ctf 34^ feet of water, which is maintained and 
will evcnlually be improved by dredging during the fair season, turthcr 
developments are under consideration, white the reclamation of a large 
area and the construction of two new steamer bertlis, with a minimum 
depth of jS feet, are now being carried oul 

In 1S47-8 the number of vessels which entered the harbour was Spi, 
all native craft, with a total burden of 30,509 ton*. In 1903-41 3^4 
(of which 17J were stenm-vcssels) t^ntcred Kan^chi hartoir with 
cargoes from foreign ports; gross tonnage, 301,109 tons. In the same 
year Sf5 vessels (of which 344 were stcam-vussels) cleared with cargt^ 
for foreign ports; gross tonnage, 710,919 tons. From the ports on the 
coa-sts of India and Burma 1,311 vessel* entered KatSchi laden with 
cargoes; tonnage, 567,436 ports rni the coasts of India 

and Burma i.i77 %'csseU left Kartchi laden with cargoes; tonnage. 
J03 4^3 toil*. The affairs of the port arc managed by the Karachi Pott 
xUt, the income of which in r9«3-4 about 19 bikhs and ibc 
expenditure 13 ^khs. During the three y®m ending 1904-5, the 
avemgc income expanded to more than *i lakhs and the cx^nd.ture 
to 15 * lakhs. *rhe surplus \s devotrtl to pacing off the debt of 96 
lMy% which has now been reduced to lakhs. The iwmcipal steam- 
ship lines are the Ellerman, WUmhi, Sirick, Hanso, Austnnn I.loytl, 
British India, and Bombay Steam Navigation Company. 

Tire Kariehi miinici|iiility wa.s established in 185a, and had an 
income during the decade ending 1901 of about ,3 lakhs, 
the income ww 15 lakhs and the expenditure t 4 lakhs. The chief 
heads of munlcifial revenue are; ocitoi (to lakhs, excluding refunds of 
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fi lnikK^X Lis on hMu?4^s anti lands and renis (Ks, 2j.aoo ); 

and the chief items of CKpenditiire arts adniiniHtrriiion and colkciion 
charges (7 takhs), waiei-supph and dmirage {Rs. (n^ooo), conservancy 
(Rs. ij50p0(»)t hospital dispensary' (Rs. 15,0490), public works 
(Rs. ip63pQoo)p and education (Rs. 49t«oQ)' 'I’be managenu-ni of the 
cantonment is in (he hands of a commitleeip which had aii income and 
expenditure of about Rs. i8p^op in 1903-4. The noniud ^itiength of 
[he Karachi garrison is i.^oop find of the volunteer forces Soo. 

I'hc difficulty of water-supply long fomted one of the chief draw backs 
to Karlchi, most of the wells being too bmckisii for drinking purposes. 
Komnetiy the supply wa^; inainly derived from wells tapping ll stibkx- 
mnean bed of the I^ay^ri. I'he inhabitants of KiamArt. and tlic ship¬ 
ping in the harbourp oblained w&ter from cans, which brought it up 
from 'camp^' For the piir|w'Ne!^ of ice manufacture, water was for^ 
merly imported by mil from Koiri. A scheme for constructing an 
underground aqueduct, rS miles in icngtlip from the Malir river ai 
a cost of 5 lakhs was completed in and Karaclii is now in 


prrtBcssion <Kf a pure w^atcr-supply. The cmpiial fmtiuy on this under- 
raking^ including pijjcs for dt&tribudng the water to the cityp Kuinnjrj^ 
and the rantonment, arntninted to 17 lakhs ;: and the annuaJ ehajgcs 
are 3 hikl^ of which Rs. 33,6041 rctJTcscnts maiiutrnimcc diargcs. 

Education is carried on by the Sind College, ihe Government high 
sclioolp . 4 nglryverTLacular schools, the Govern nient vermicular schoeal, and 
several female and other minor establishments, 'I'he 
EducAticD. number of boys’ schools is 48, with n daily 

at tendance of and of girk' schools with an attendance of 

ip86r. The Day 3 lrim Jjcihmal Hind Artsj CoPt^e was established in 
1&S7. Tt is attended by rzo scholars, some o( w hom tire acoommo- 
dated in a hostel attached to it. .\ law ckis^ prepares students for the 
fiOit 'I'he KHr^yan Jaganndth high school pre].iarcs students 

for the matriculation and school final examination. It is managed by 
fiovemment^ an^l Rf^. r 0,000 is annually contributed from Provincial 
revenues. Among the special schools may be mentioned the Muham« 
rnadati high school (Af£tdr^as^/-ti/-JsMm)^ the normal clasii for the training 
of nristressus, and the engineering cluss. Newspapers or period icalv 
publiihed at Karachi include four English (the Siftd the Si^d 

TXwe/p the PAofNLx, and the Kttrd^Ai and four naiive {in 

Stndr, Gu>arttr+ and Persian). 

The dty possesses a civil hot^pita], a DufienE hospital for fenialehi, 
and four dispensaries. These institutions afforded relief in 1904 
to 70^155 persons j of whom it343 were Ln-putieni>^ 
treated in the chi I hospital. The ]>ufferm hnspital. 


Hediett. 


* The pwllcm of K;i±3Chi compHiliij; tk* SaiIjt Imtur, civfl tirhCi, jVe,, Ik Ir-cally 
LrioWD ^ p.ii Oppoaf^l iQ> tht r^^ \ town pro^^tcrjind tClinuiid. 
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huih by Mr KdaJjL IWfiSrlm in iqot, ireaU^d 10,017 |HP.liciHs in 190^, 
of whom 306 were m-patEC^nls. A akk hosjMtii, now'called the 
hcispimL was c^ljililisbed in 1869, in fotwici^ion w ith iho (amlotmienit 
and in 1901 the cantonincnt hus|iiuil wu-S o|H;iied in the Pretty quarter 
of the city. Adjae'eni to the biimick!! h a third haspstiilK known as the 
followers' hospital, where camp servantzi -Mt treated 

[A. F. Baillie, /^j/, /^fsftrf nfr/f {i%o) i 

^ Aff/tyary rej;arJittji^ A'ttrtJir/ii (Bombay, 

1S9G); A^irdM /AtrAai/r (thmdKiyv 1S67) l /iti c/ 

P^ifi it/ PttriiM ( K arlch t, 1 89^ f.] 

Karid Taluka.— t^f Sitam JbsiricE, HE>riibciy, lying betweeri 
17*’ 5^and I jo" N. and 74*" nitii 74^ E.. with an arcji of ,^78 square 

There is one town, Karaxk {tR>piilalion, ii. 499 )p 
quartern ^ and 98 villages^ inchidiiijj; Kas.k (5,077). The popttlu- 
iion in 1901 wits 154.94 7 t roinpared with 154.38,1 m 189^- I’be den^ 
sitVt .157 |jer>ons f>er square niilct is much atnivc the Miatrict average. 
The demand for land revenue tn 190J- 4 ^“9 ^^dhs, and for cesses 

Rs;. 34,000, The is a iiortioii of the valley of the Kistna river, 

whirh runs 30 miles from north to soheH between two pytTallel chains 
hills, I'he western frlmiii is broken liiilf-way by the Koyna, which joins 
the Kistna at Kartd, 'I'he land is |!fenera]fiy Eat zind open, bm becomes 
rougher as It risiw towards the hills, Gaiden.H and groves and several 
charming ci^'cr reaches lend a picturesc^ue appearance to the country* 
Hie soil is extremdy fertile- In the cold season the daj-s are 
warm and the nights bitterly cold, aitd in the hot sea-son Kar^d is 
one of the hottest parts of the 1 listdct- 'Fhe annual rainfall avei^es 
30 livches. 

Kar^d Town originally A‘araAd^iida)r —Head “quarters 

of the AihiJta of the same name iri £^tdra District, Homily, 
siiuaied in 17® 17' N. Exnd 74“ n' K., at the confluence of the Koymr 
and Ristnii^on the Botnbay-Madras high road, 31 milEss south south' 
east of Sitani town, and aliout 4 miles ziouth-wt-st of Karad Rood on 
the liouthern Mahrathi Railway* Population (1901). 11. 499^ * 

town was constituted a municipality in 1885. During the decade 
ending 1901 the income itveraged Rs, 10,500. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. Ta,ow, It is referred to in ancient writings as KaraMkada, 
and has given it*? name to a subdivision of Brihmans. In the north¬ 
east is an old mud fort containing the mansion of the Pant Pratinidhi, 
the most noteworthy objects in which are ati audiencfrhiUI with an orna¬ 
mental ceiling of teak and iron, bnik about i Soo, and a curious step- 
well The mosque of Karid k interesting, as It contaim^ nine Arabic 
inscriptions. One of these shows tliat il was buili during the reign of 
ihe fifth Bijapur king. Ali .^dil SMh (t557-79)p Ibrahim KMn. 

.About 3 iniltrs to the souih-wcit is a group of 54 Buddhist caie^s of 
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a very p\^n anU carljr’ \ype. 'ITie tomi contaafjs n SubordinaLli.- Judg^^s 
court* a disjKyniSaryp nnd jin ^chofil. 

Karadge.- Village In the Chikodi ftilifka Belgaurn iHftttictT 
Kombayj siiuaied in 33^ N. and 74^ 30' E. Population (1901]!, 
5,13s. The ^i^llago, which is purely agricultural contains a hoys* 
school with 66 pupils. 

Karigola.— Village in ttie head-quartere subdivision of Purnca 
Di&trictp Pcng^klp situated in 35° 34^ N. and 8^* 28^ E,p on the left bank 
of the Ganges. KArfgoLl is on the old mu te from CalcullQ to Darjeelingt 
and is a place of call of the Ganges Dispatch Sen-ke* though the 
steamer now touches a miles below the vilktge, H'he fair held here 
vnsr rormeHly one of the largest in Uengal, but has recently lost 
much of its importance. It takes place at the tiiuE of the full moon in 
the month of MSgh (about February); and a hrifit trade is carried on 
in nuts and spices, as well as in lentSp carpets, and woo<len furniture 
imported from Monghyr 

Kar&Ja. —Vitbgc in the Gwatior Giitl district of Gwalior State^ 
Central India, situated in 25° 54" N. and 78'' t" E. Popubtion 
4*989. The place ia held by a family of Ponwar Thakurs on a quit- 
rent It is said to have l>een founded In 1564+ hut nothing Ls known 
of its early history. In 1852 it fell to Sindhia, and until rS 63 was In 
a prosperous condition. It afterward^ however^ became notorious for 
the depredations committed by the Pntiwlrs, their caces;^ reaching 
such a pitch as lo necessitate the forcible <lcpopuktion of the place in 
1S93. It has since then been slowly recovering iLs positEon. 

K^ralkkttdL ^ —Town m the TiruppattUr MAst/ of the Sivaganga 
estate, Madura Distrietj Maiiras, situated in 10° 4^ N. and j8^ 47' E. 
The population has rapidly Irioreased, and numbered ii^Soi In 
1901, compared with 6,579 In 1891. The town is chiedy noted as 
one of the centres of the K^itukottai Chettis* an enterprising class of 
merchants and morvcj'-kTiders ; and the numy handsome residences 
which these people have constructed! within it have added greatly to 
its appeamnee. 

Karajgaod.— Town in Ammoti Distrietp Bcitf. See Kahasxi^oh. 

Karajgl. —Eastern DliJlrw^ar District, Dombay, lying between 

44 ^ and 15^ 5' and 75^^ tf and 75® 44^ with m area of 441 
square miles. It contains one town, IfXvEhi (population, 7,974)* the 
hea^lnqu.irters j and 127 villagcs4 The population in 1901 was 1041,343, 
compared with 90^206 in 1891. The density, 237 persons pier 
square mile, is slightly below the District average. 'J’hc demand for 
land rev^ue In r 903-4 wm 3*09 lakhs, and for ceases Rs, 16,000. 
Except m the south-wesq where it is broken by hills, the country is 
flat. It is crossed from cast to west by the VaradO, a tributary' of 
the Tungabhiidra. In the north and east the soil is black and in the 
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south ttnd w<»t mostly ted, with an occaslcma! plot of blnek. The pbin 
of ILirajgi is hrokun at iX.-ogiri, KaitvaJi, and Kabur by short rarRCS 
of litILs. The annual iainra]l averages 30 inches. 

KarSkat. — Tahsi! in Jaunpur DtsiHct, United Provinces. Stt 

KlItAKAT. - , L 

KaramnSsa {J^arnmniftM, ‘the destroyer of religions ment’; the 
of Arrian).—River of Noriliern India, rLdng nrsit MrodaR 
in the Kaidiur Hills (44“ 3 *' 83* s 6 ' R.). 18 miles west of Ri^tfc- 

(.farh in Beni,'al. It first flows north-west, and near Darthlm bt^ins to 
form the boundary between the Districts of ShilhSldd (Bengal) and 
Mirripur (United Provinces). It then flows north for about 15 miles 
across Mirzipur, after which it turns north-east and sepomtes Sh^ilhitd 
from itenares and GhSslpur, until it falls into the Gasoiis near Chausl, 
alter a total course of about 146 tributaries are the E^tgautT 

and DhammutI, two small streams on the right bank. In the hills, the 
bed Of the is rocky and its bnnk-s abfit|rt; but an it de¬ 

bouches upon the plain-s, it sbks deeply into a rich day, very retentive 
of moisture^ During the raiiis small boots am ply as high as the con¬ 
fluence of the iJuigautt There arc two falls, called Deo Dharl and 
Chhanpathar, which attract attention from their height and beauty. 

Two Icitends account for the til repute of the river. One tells how 
R4ja Trisonka of the Solar race had killed a Brahman and cofitntcied 
an incestuous mairiage. He was putged from these sins by a saint who 
collected water from ill the -•aicTed streams of the world and mwh^ 
him The bath took place it the spot where the river issues, and this 
bears for ever the taint of his guilt. The other legend uiakes Trisanfca 
attempt tn ascend into heaven by means of long austcriii^ Plalf-w'ay 
he WHS suspended htaid downwards by the gods, and n poisonous mois- 
ttite eludes from his moolh into the river. The real cause of i« ill 
fame is probably the fact that the Karamnisil was the boundary of the 
eastern tingdom of Magadha, which is treated with contempt in San¬ 
skrit liiemiure because its Inhabitants were not Aryans. E lindiw living 
on its hanks, escept thoM of the highest castes, are not defiled by it, 
and oiny more scrupulous travellers over it for a wnsideration. There 
in no regular imgation from KaminnJlsSH. „ . . , , 

Kgramsad.— Pafidar village m the Anmid of Kaira DlStncl, 

Bombay, situated in ai" 33' 1 =' 54 ' E-. ^ 

JtHffn villages of the District. Population (igot), s.toj. 11 contains 

a middle school with 38 pupils, 

Karftmungi.— Crown la/uA in Bldiir District, HydurilbSd State, 
'fhe population in 1901. including jaglrs, was 51,808, and the 
wa-s 36* square miles- In 1S91 the population had been 6 flk 34 tt 'be 
decrease being due to the famine of i895r i9f». The /n/w* contains 
130 villages, of which 19 are j^glr -, and junwSda (population, a,iOs> 
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is the ]ie:i(l-qiiartcrN. Siiux‘ (1)05 ihi? A/M has incluili'd the f>[d MA/it 
of ,-VMra<J, which lia<l an aKa isf (89 sc|U!ire milt^, a {)0|nilation of 
•^301, and 65 vjHai^cs in 1901, ^Tic land revenue in 1901 w<ls i-y 
lakhs. The Manjni river lltiHs ihruugit tlic The Mr/i 

of Nlra^>>ankhcr (popukiioiv 41,972) liea south of tliis /J/wA, and con¬ 
sists of 106 nilages. Farther souib again is (he tUluk of Hitsan- 

abid {popubiion, at,£63), wiili 45 villages. 

fCarangarh. —Hill, or more properly pltteait, in the heiKl-rniarteis 
tubdivisiori cif tfh.igalpur [Ibirkt. Bengal,.siiimied 11145" 'S' ^6" 

56' E.p near ffh.lgalpur tMivn, and said tofkm'e its tliime from Kama, 
n pious Hindu king, lliv plateau, which is locally known as the ki/<t 
or fort, is liclieved 10 lie the site of one of the famous pre-Huddhist 
f<ir« in Bengal: the lines of sevetal bastions and the ditch in the west 
can still Ijc tnured. In more modern lime* it contained the lines of the 
Hill Rangers, 4 iKHly of tr<io|>S raised in rjSo fwim among the hill 
people h> -Viigusius Clcvtind, Collector of the District, for the [laci- 
tication ol the lawless jungle tribe.s. The corps dishantlcd in 1865 
on the reoigoniration cjf the Native army. I’hc only objects of interest 
are £ 5 ai« temples of some celebrity. These (xmsiiil tif four f)iijlding.s 
with square bases and the usual pointed pinnacles. One is 
sevcml hundred years oltl, the others lieing modern. Nutiilicrs <jf ffin- 
ilus, though not usually worshippers <)f Siva, pay their devotions here 
on the lost day of the month of Kartilt. 1116 temples contain several 
of the ;iOHcalled seats of hfahldco or Siva, one of which is made of 
stone from the NarbadJ. There are also two monunients erected U> 
tlie memory of Clevland—one by Covemitient, and the other by the 
landholders of the District. The Ettdylisagar hfemorial Sansknt t»t 
occupies a line building in the f<fft compound. 

KMnja.^PenlrLsuTa, village, anti petty division {ptthA) in the I'an- 
vtd tahika^ tjf Koblu District, Bombay, situated in iS“ 51' und 
71 57' K-. in the soutii-ea.'.t of Bombay harbour, and about 6 miles 
south-east nf the (ainac Bandar of Bombay. On a dear day the 
peninsula can be distinguished plainly, and Apparently but a mile or 
two dJStant, from Bombay. It is 3 mites long and 4 broad. Tlie 
peninsula consists of two rocky hills, between which stretch gnus 
and nee lands, wooded w'ith mangD-irees and fialm.s. The cieek to 
the east » broken up into several salt ians. the officers connected 
wtih which are stationed at the town of Ur.is close by. Besides its 
Tice crop which is of considerable mlue, the two special exports of 
karanja fsbiid are salt and liquor made from the mahui or from 
the datepalm. The chief industry of the people, how^vvr. is fishing. 

I lie great area of the salt works, about 3,000 acres, the shining white 
pans, regular bmindarku, and hej[« of glistenmg salt, produce a curi¬ 
ous elTeci to the eyt The Hi|t pans are n«i of recent date ; reference 
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i$ made to them in 1638, and in i8so tbty are nuted as baviimj pro- 
duced j0(000 tons of salt. Doriiijs: the year 1903-4 the sail cxjion 
was about 9,000,000 mwimds, and the rt-^enuc tberefroin 39 Ukhs. 
There art 19 distilleries at Moni mi the island of Uran, all owned 
by Hrsb. 'I'hc maJina flowers distillctl in these are brought through 
Bombay from the [‘inch Mahals, and tht- aniiiwl revenue is about 33 
lakhs. 'I'he water-su|ii|»l,V is gotwl, being derived from reservuirs. and 
from many ponds and wdl-s whith hold water for stwicral months after 

the mins. , j 

Kamnja I«l> |XisseU under every form of rule and sulTercd every 
species of vicissitude. Under the SiUh-lras, in the twelfth century^ 
the island was prosperous, with many vil leges Lind garcten-s. It formed 
part of Hassein province, under the Fortuguesc. from rjjo to <740; 
was fortidod with two stniiighold-t, one at Uran, the oilier on I lie top 
of its soul hem |K!uk: and ie» iinuL.'d men were inainiametl as garrison. 
At the present day way still be seen the mins of Fortugue.* hcrimUges 
and churches. In i33S »' triinci^S- 

In 1613 it wics the scene of a grtat not. In 1^70 it was plunder^ 
by a MarUthA freebtaitcr. In 1737 die Marathft-s finally otwupied the 
ntat;^^ and held it until 1774, when the Kiiglish took pt^ewion. 

i'hc most noteworiliy ruins are nii the summit of Dronagin, tiie 
souihem of the two bill peaks, including the Poriugue* fort ^d- 
house, church, roct-iemplc, and reservoir. On the east face of Khar 
avli (the north hill iicak) is a Buddhist rock cul chapel; at Umn town 
the old Portuguese fort and churches; in the village of Sheva.^a niwcd 
church, of which the Iw.ken wall, of the graveyard are the only trace. 

Karanja,— Town in the Murtxeftpur of A kola Distnct, Beitlr, 

situated in 90' 9 </ K. and 77* 3=' I- l-opulWion (t 90 -)i 
Kamnia is a plaice some commcniial ini|»rtancc. U issaid to take 
its name from a Hindu saint, Karinj Risht, who. Iicmg affljcrtd with a 
grievous disease, invoked the aid of the goddess Ani^bfl. She tieaU-d 
for hini Q lank, still cidstiTig opposite the temple of the 
which he bathed and became clean. 'I'hc town is surrounded by an 
old wall, now dlkipidated. It is known as Kamnya Bibl, oai^, 1 
is said, to its having once lormcd [wrt of ihe dowry' uf 1 Jul.n 
filtiUi Bcgam (jw Banst:kA). The iiiuniciHdy 
I he receipts imd esiiendilure duHng the ten years cnduig 1900 i 
averaged Rs. 1,1,ooo and Rs. 13,500. In 1903-4 di^ income w^s 
K.S 18,000, mainly derived from la.ces and cesses ; and the ex|ientli- 
mre W.15 Rs. 15,000, chiefly devoted to conservancy and cduoilimi 
Karanja is connected with Murla^lpur {« miles) by a meiall^ road. 

Karanjia. -Village in Mayutbhinj, one of the Onsia Inbut^' 
States HcngTil, tiiiuated in 44' N. und 8 d“ 6 ' E P^ulaiion 
(lyai). 73 -- Kantnjii ihc head- 4 |uarti!r> uf ihc 1 Sitithiiir sub- 


divksiun the StULti, and is cpntltxted with the capiLT.lp 

by a niplalled ru;uJi 

Karasgaon*— lowii in the Ellichpur of Amraoir Dbrnct, 

EerAr, situated m 21° 3 o' N. und 77* 3^" E. PopybtEon (1901)* 
7,456, A fort of fine sitidstonCi flow in ruina, was built here by 
Vitlutl BhAg I>eo, a. in the Ellichpur m iSofi, 

Karatoyl.— Old river of Eastern Bengali and which rises 

in the Baikuntpur jungle in the extreme north-west of jLilpdgyrf 
District in 36* 51' X. and SS*^ 28' E., and meariders through Rangpur, 
nnlilp after a course of JT4 miles, it joins the Ha|hAlL\ jn tlic south 
of Bogra District, in 34^ 38' sind 89^ a 9' E, TIte uriited stream 
Is known as the Phuljhum, and it eventually finds its way into the 
J A if UN A (Ji)h The KanitoyA bore in ancient tiines, as wc leam frotii 
the Pur^msi high cliaractcr for sanctity \ and its mcrmaid gixidcss^ 
whose image has been found among the ruins of Mahasthan, was 
widely worshipped, and this place is even now a favourite place of 
pilgrimage. The river is mentiofled in the as the 

western boundary of the ancient kingdom of KAmarupa^ w^hich it 
separated from Pundra or Faundraiiudhana, the country of the Rods, 
whose capital was at MahAsthAn. It w'as along its right bank that 
Muhamniad-i-BakhtyAr Khilj^ the Muhammadan conqueror of Bengal, 
marched ujion his ill-Eated invasion of Tibet in 1205 j and in the 
narrative of lliat a(|H;dition the Karats^yt is described as being three 
timers the width of the Ganges. It was no doubt the great river crossed 
by Hiuen Tsiang 011 his way to KEmarilpii in the seventh centur)v and 
by AlA-ud>dln Husain on his inv'asion of the same country in 149S. 

The topography of the river is attended with numcfous difficulties; 
changes name are frequent, and its most recent bed, which ultimately 
joins the Atnd some 30 miles east of PAbna, is knowm indiderently 
as the Burhl (‘old') "rista and the Kaito or KaratoyA. It appears 
that at the end of the eighteenth ceirtury, when the Ganges and the 
BRAHj^iAPinitA were stiU 150 miles apwi, the Usta united with the 
other MiiuAlayafl streams to form one great river. The elevated tract 
of stiff clay known a^ the BAittNl}, which spreads over a considenible 
part of the modem Districts of EAjshAhl^ DinAjpur^ M AldUt ^nd Bograp 
formed an ol^stacle which couJd nut be so easily pierced as the more 
recent allMvium round it, and the outlet of the Himalayan streams was 
thus diverted to one side or the other. Sometimes when the trend 
of the rivers was eastwards, they flowed down the channel of the 
KarutoyA, which is shown in Van l>en Brouckc^t iflap of Bengal 
(ofmi 1660) as fiowing into the Ganges, and wtls, m facb huforu the 
destructive floods of 1787, the main stream which brought down to 
the Goflges the great volume of 'Flsta water. South of the Padma 
there is now no trace of any river bearing xhia name j and, since the 
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main «ttcam of th<f Tista broke away to the east ir 1787, the Karatoyi 
has gradually silted up, and it Is at the present day a river of muior 
imixtnanee, little used for navigation. 

Knr audift. -Thakurat in the Malwa Aoiiivcv, CenwaJ India, 

Karaull State.— State in the ransi of Kajpuilna, lying betwisin 
it’* 3' and 26" 49' K. ami 7 ^" 34 ' and 77“ * 4 ' E., with an area of 
1.245 st|uiiro miles. It is bounded on the north by Hhamtpur; on 
the northwest and west by Jaipur; on tlie south and southeast by 
Gwalior; and oji the east by Uholpur. Hills imd broken ground 
chaiactcrire almost the whale tcrritorj'i 'sliieh lies phyjieBl 
within a tract locally termed the Dang, a name given ^tca. 
to the rrigged it^ion immediately above llte narrow 
valley of the Chflwbal. I'he |}rineipal hills are on the nortliern border, 
where severd ranges run along, or parallel to, the frontier line, fornung 
somewhat formidable barriers, '1 here is little beauty in ihirsc hills; 
hut the military advantages they present caused the selection of one 
of ihtiir eminences, 'lahangarh, 1,305 feet above the sea, as the scat 
of Jftdon rule in tiarly times. Along ihe %‘altcy of Chiiiilba .1 an 
irrr^ular and lofty wall of rook sepuraics the lands on the river bank 
fronr the uplands, of which the southern, pim of the State consists. 
From the summits of the posses the view is often ptciur«iiqtie, the 
rocks standing out in striking contrast to tha conipamuvely rich ^and 
undulating plain below. The highest ijcats in the south are Uhairoo 
and Utgir. respectively 1,565 and i,479 fwt above the sea. barther 
to the north the country ihlli, the alluvial deposit is deeper, level 
ground becomes more frequem, and hills stand out more markedly, 
while in the reighbourhood of the capital the low ground is cut into 
a labyrinth of iJiv-itics, 

The liver CHAM&At- fonns ihe southern bounduyT sep^tmtiog the 
State from Gwalior. Sometimes deep and slow, sometimes too rocky 
and rapid to admit of the safe passa^* of a boat, it receives duniig 
ihe rains numerous contributions to its volume, but no coiisideiable 
perennial stream flows into it within the boundaries of the Stale. I’he 
Banos and Morel rivers lielong mom proijerly to Jaipur tharr to 
Karauli; for the former merely marks for some 4 md® the l>oundai>' 
between these Slates, while the latter, just before it joms the Hanis, 
is for only 6 miles a river of KaiauU and for another 3 miles flows 
along its border. Ihc Fanchiuid, so called from its being formed 
of five streams, all of which rise in KarauU and unite 3 miles north of 
the capital, usually contains water in the hot montlis, though often 
only a few inches in depth. It winds away to the nmib and eventually 
Joins the Gitnibhir in Jnijiur temtory. 

In the western portion uf the Sute a narrow strip of ({uatbites 
belonging to Uie I foil'd system is exposed along llic Jaipur border, 
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while Upper Vbdhyan iwii\d^tOTlc» ajc dus^n againsL the cjuartz- 

kes IQ the sojth-cash and form a horizoinaE plateau e.K lending to the 
Cham^kl river. To the north -aesl of the fatill, some outliers of /.ower 
Vindhyao roek-s uccerp consisting of limcsionet sihecotis Uroccias^ artd 
sandi^tonep wbicti form two long ^tiyiiclitialsf extending >iiLiUlh-^'iEit ns 
tur as Naraoli. 

In addition to tlte usubil stiiatl guniLi, tigers, leopards, bears, 
itlrii^fnrf and other deer are fairly niiTncrotis, especially in the wo^nied 
glens near the Chamhal m the stmth west. 

The climate is on the whole stilubrious. 'J'hc rainrall m the capital 
avenigc^ 3tj inches a year, and is generally somewhat lu-uvier in the 
north-cast at MfLchi^mr and the soulhmst at Mandrael. U'ithin 
the last twenty yeiry the year of heaviest minfal] lias Ix'en 
(,t5| inches^ while in iSyh only a little over ij inches Fell 

The Maharaja of Karauli is the head of the Jfldon clan Kftjtmts, 
who claim descent from Krishna. iTic j^ldons, vrhu have nearly alwTij-s 
HistDiT tn or near tlie eountty^ of llnij round 

Mnttni, are said to have at one time held half of 
■Vlwar and the whole of Hharutpur, Karauli^ and liholpur, besides the 
British Districts of Gnrgaon and Muttm, the greiiter |iarl of Agni west 
of the Jummi, and portions of Gwalior lying along the Chanibal. In 
the eleventh century' Bijai Pii, !:^aid to have been eighty-eighth in 
descent from K/izihna, ^tabli^hed himself in Hayan-i, now belonging 
to lihamtpur^ and built the fort overlooking that town. His eldest 
son, Tiihaii Bll, built the well-known fort of L ahfingarh, still in Karauli 
lerritory^ about 1058, and shortly afterwards |ioHesscd himself of 
aima^it all the country now comprising the Karauli State* a.^ well as a 
good deal of land to tlie east as far as Dholpur. In in the time 
uf Kunwar Pal* .\ttihEtnmiad GhorJ and his general, Kutb-ud diEiT 
ca^aured fir^ht Hayina mid then Tahaiigarb; and on the wimle of the 
jadon territoty^ falling into the luuids of the in^Tideni, Kunwar PaI fled 
to a village in the Rewah ^laie. One of his descendants, Arjun Pal, 
detertiiincd to recover the territory of his ancestor>i^ and about 1337 
he staned by capturing ihe fort of Maiidniel, and gradually took 
[wssession of tiiosi of the country' fonnerly held by Taiian Pal. In 
J348 he founded the preijent capuiT, Karauli town. 

About a hundred y&krs later Mahmud I of NtilwA is said to luite 
coEiqucred the amntry, and to have entrusted the gtSVcranienE to hts 
son, Fidwi Khfln. In the reign of Akbar (1556^1605) the liEatc 
became incor^jonited in the Delhi empire, and Gopal probably 

the most famous uf the chiefs of Kaiauli, apjiears to have been in 
coitsiderable tavniur with the emperor He is mentioned as a cotn- 
niander of j,ooo, and ia said tn have laid the foundations of the Agra 
fort at AkbaPa request- On the decline of the .Mughal ]M>wcr the 
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St^tc ■wits so far subjug^iccl by the ^f^rSth^s that ihey c^cacted from 
it a tribu te of Rs. 25,000, which, after a lime, waii com muted for 
A grant of Machili^ur and its dependencies. By the treaty of No^'emhef 
r8T7, wiih ihe liast India ComiKuiy, Karauli was relieved of the 
cxactioiis of the MarrlthSs and taken mider British protection ; no 
tribute was levied, but the Mahlrlja waj; to fiimish tioopi according 
to his means on the ruQuisitlfin of the British Govemnient. In 18251 

hen the Burmese War was tnoceeding^p and Bharatpur was pre^lKiring 
for resistance under the usurpation of l^Orjan Sillfc Karauh undoubtedly 
sent troop* to tl^e aid of the latter; but on the fall of that fortress 
in 1826 the MaliAtlij:! made humble professions of submission, and it 
was deemed iinnecoissiiry to take serious norice of his conduct. 

The ne:<t event of any imporlance was the celebrated Karauli 
adoptinn case. Narstngh PAl, a rninoi't I wcame chief in 1850, and died 
in i3s; 3, liavln^ adopted a day before hU death a dLsrtant kinsmoLn^ 
named Bharat PAL It was fit^t proposed to enforce the doctrine of 
*■ lapse,’ hut finally the adoption of Bharat Pfll was nscDgni^ed. Tn the 
mean-iimc a strong party had been formed m favour of Madan Pal, 
a nearer rclarive, whose claim was stippoited by the opinions of several 
chiefe in RljputrtiuL An inquiry ordered; and It wai> ascertained 
that the adoption of Bharat PH was informal by reason of the minority 
of Narsingh PH and the omis-don of certain necessary ceremonies. 
As Matkn Pal was nearer of kin than Bharat Pal and w^s accepted by 
the Ranis* by nine of the most influential Thikui^ and by the ^neral 
feeling of the country, he v^as reco^siiized as chief in 1854- Inuring the 
aiutiny of 1S57 he evinc^ a loyal spirit and sent a body of troops 
against the Kotah mutineers; and for these services he was created 
a a debt of i-i lakhs due by bim to the British Government 

wa* remitted, a dress of honour conferred* and the salute of the 
MaharajHj of Raniuli was permanently increased from 15 to 17 guns. 
The usual sattaJ guaTanttefng the privilege of adoption to the rulers 
of this State was granted in 1862, and it is remarkable that the last 
seven chiefs have all succeedwl by adoption. 

MahArAji Bhanwar Pal, the presenf tuler, was bom in 1864* 
installed in i886* obtained full in 1S&9, anti aHeT recdving 

a K.C.I.E. in 1894, ws*s made a G.C-f.E. in 18^7, The nobles are 
all jadon Rajputs connected with the ruling house* and^ though for 
the most part illiterate^ are a powerful body in the State* and until 
quite recently frequently defied the authority of the DarbAr. The chief 
amnog them are Ifadotl Amargarh,, Inaiii, Raontia, and Baithfln, 
and they art called TMJftndart. The Rao of Hadoti is iMked 
upon as the heir to the Kamuli when the ruling chief is without 

sons. 

The only places of archaeological interest are Tnhangarh, already 
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mentioned, and ilahldurpur^ 8 miles south of Uie capital ; both are 
now deserted and iti rusns- 

'rhe nnmlier of towns and villages in the Ktate is 4J7, and the 
f>Qpnlatir>n at each of the tht^ enu mentions tt'ast (1881) i48^670p 
{i%t) I56p5ft7p and (i^i) ^5^5p78^^ 7 ''he smallness 
Popu tlon. increase cinnng the last decade is ascribed to 

(amines in 18^7 and 1899, l*hc icrfitor)^ h divided into five tuM/s: 
namely^ Karauli (or -Sti//')p Jirota, MAchilpur, MandraclT 5 nd Utgir^ (he 
head-quarters of each being at the place from which it is named, cutcept 
in the case of Jtrohi and Ulgir, the head-quarters of which are at 
Sapotra and KaTanpur respcclively. The only town in the State is tlie 
capital, a nnink[palit}\ 

llie following table gives the chief statistics of papulation in igoi :— 
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Nearly 94 per cent, of the total are Hindus, the worship of Vishnu 
under the name of Krishna being the prevalent form of teligron, and 
more than 5 per cenL ate Muhammadana, "l“he languages mainly 
spoken are dialects of Western Hindtp including IMn 0 and DflngbhAng. 

The principal tribe is the ^(tn^ who number 32^00% or more than 
ao per cenL of the population^ and are the leading igriculturists of the 
country; neii;t come the ChamArs (23,000)^ who, (^idcs working in 
leatherp assist in agrictiUufiu. Br^mans number aOpOoo, and are 
mostly petty iradersp ullage money-lendera, and cultivators j while 
the Gil jars {ifi,oooX formerly noted cattle-lifters, are now very fair 
agriculturists. 

Agricultural conditions vary in different |mtts of the SiatCi In the 
highlands of the Ddftg the soil is clayeyp and the slopes of the hills are 
AflricuUurc embanked into Siiuccessive steps or termcesp only 
a fuw 3'ards broad; here rice is grown abundantly, 
and aAer it has been reaped barley or gram is sometimes sown. The 
fields are irrigated from tanks excavated on the tops of the hills. 
The lowlands of this tract are surrounded by hills on two or three 
sides and are called onM. 'the soil is of two kinds : the first Is 
composed of earth and sand washed down the hillsides by the rain 






















fftllp and 19 of v^ry fiiir qualiiy, while the second is hard iind ^tony 
and is called The crops grown here are mostly ^jra and 

maMj though the belter of these two soils produces lair spring crops 
wIiCTc imgjiHon from w^ells ts possible- On the i minks of the Chambal 
the soil is generally rich, and the bed of the rivet ts cultivated to the 
TOter's edge in llte cold iioastjn. The principal creps here are wheat, 
grann and liarlcy- I'^hcwhere, outi»ide the the soil is for the 

mojit part light and sandy, but in places fs associated with marl. 
Rxcelicnt crops of M/ra, and are produced in the auiumu ; 
and by means of irrigation, mosrly from wdisp good crops of wheatp 
tiatlcvp and gram in the sprirtg> 

No Very reliable agrfcultu ml "statistics are avaitublcp but the area 
ordinarily cultivated is about 260 squire ntilc?i, or r^ither more than 
oure-fifth of I he lotal area of the State* The principal crops are /fdjnt 
and graiUp the areas under which nre usually about 5S and 57 square 
miles respectively; wi^ifA occupies 36 square miles, wheat about 15, 
barley nearly sop rice iS, and yW^r about r4 square miles. Cotionp 
poppyp and *iugar-cane are cultivated to a certain cstcnt, and jtr/r hemp 
is extensively grown in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

Karauli does not excel us a caEtle^breeding country; the animals are 
small though har<ly, and attempts to introduce a larger kind have not 
succeeded as they do not thrive on the rock^own gmss. The goats 
alone are really gcxidt and many arc exported from the to Agra 
and other places. 

Of the total area cuUivated^ 61 square or alsout 2$ per cenL^ 

arc generally irrigated. Weiyrrigatton is chiefly employed in the 
country surrounding the capital* The total niimber of wells is said 
to l>e jjSrj, of which 1,645 masonry; leathern buckets, drawn up 
with a rope and pulley by bullocks moving down an inclined pLine^ are 
universally used for lifting the water. Tanks arc the princi^ means 
of IrHgatinii in the rocky and billy portions; there are said to be 379. 
tanks of sorts iu the State, but only of them have masonry dams. 
From tanks and streams water is rallied by an appaiatus termed 
consisting of a wooden pole wntb a small earthen pot at one end and 
a heavy weight at the othcf^ 

There are no real forests in the SEate and valuable limber trees are 
scarce. Above the Chambal pulley the commonest tree is the dAns 
(AwagfisJHs but it is scarcely more than a shrub; other 

common trees are the dAdA (BttUa sevetal kinds of acacia^ 

the cotton-tree {BomAarV ma/iiAannim), the sd/ (JTAjmi the 

{Dip/^rocarfif^s and the jv/jh As^dtr^i-Afay, Near 

the Chambal in the Mandrael faAiff, and again in a grass retycrvc jq 
miles north-east of the capitaJp a number of sAJsAam trees {d}alAtr;gia 
Stsi^) are found together ; but they arC;, it is believed, not of natural 




gtowth. The stXMtllcd fareat area ccurtprises about 200 square rniim, 
and ks managed by a deparlnieid called the Bagar, i^hose principal 
duties are lo supply grass for the State elephants and cattle^ find and 
prciicrve game for Ihe chief and h\k fnllowcrsi and provide a revenue by 
e.^cting grazing dues, 'rhe foresL revenue averages about Ks. 6,400 
a ycar^ derived nminly from grazing fees, and to a small extent from 
the sale of gTiLSui and fireivLtcMJp while the amiuai expenditure is about 
Rs. jpooo. 

Red sandstone abounds throughout the greater portion of the State, 
and in jiart.s especially near die capital^ white sandstone blends with 
It- Other varieties of a bluisih and yellow colour are also found, the 
foimcr near Mlchilpur, and the latter in the south and wtsL Iron ore 
occurs in the hills norlh-etLst of Karaull ; but the rtiiues would not jiiay 
working expettscs, and the iron manufacturixl in the Statu is smelted 
from imported materiah 

.Manufactures are not of importance. TTiere is a little weaviing and 
dyeing; and a few wooden toys, boxes, and bed-legs painted with 
Ttid-t and coloured lac, and some pewter «tnd brass ornaments 
“dons, The Ai 7 or gunny-cloth of KarLiuli is 

welL-known in the neighboiunng inartSj and a good 
deal IS exported ] it is made from r-jw-henip grown near the capital. 

The chief exports are cotton, opium^ aSra (cumin seed)i rice 
and other cereals, while the chief imports are piece^oods, sugar, 
(molasses), salt, and indigo. The trade h mainly wiilh the neigh¬ 
bouring States of Jaipur and Gwalior and with Agra District, 

There h no railway in the Statu, the nearest stations l>eing Hindaun 
Road on the Kajpiitj 3 na'Mj 1 w 3 linei 53 miles north of the capital, and 
Dholpur on the Indian ^lidland section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, about 65 niiles to the east. Apart from a few metalled streets 
in Kaiauli town, the only metalled road in the Statu is about 9 miles 
long. It runs north from the capital in the direction of Hindaun Road 
as far as the Jaipur border, and wiis completed in tS&6 at a cost of 
Ri j 7,000. llic rest of the roads are mere fair-weather tracks, some 
passable by bulloctEHcans, and others only by camels and pock^bul locks, 
I'he Chambo] river is crf.k 5 sed by means of small boats maintained by 
the State, and the fare per passenger is usually about a quarter of an 
anna, the transit of merchandise being s|K!ciaIly bargained for. There 
are five Hritish post ofikes in the State (four having been opened 
in January, 1905), and that at the capital is also a telegraph oflku. 

The Stale has been fairly free from famines, but has had its shaie of 
indifferent years. In i^&-g the rains crops tailed, and there was 
Fandae considerablu distress 1 but the Maliaraja did his best 
to tnhigatc the sufferings of the poor by ^lablishing 
kitchens and poorhouses and starting public works. A sum of 1 lakhs 
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WM btHTOi^cd from the Briush Go^-ernmeiii ; the price of pain went up 
to & seers per rupee, and there way scanziiy of rodder, especially in the 
highlands of the where nine-tenths of the cattle arc said lo have 

perished, 't he years 1^77-^, r^0j-4, T&36-7, and iSgtS-S were 
periods of scarcity and high prices. In 1S97 JocustE did much damage ^ 
and in the following yi:ar a (jcst called M/a, akin to the locust, almost 
entirely destroyed the autumn crops in parts of the Stale. In 1399- 
1900 distress was confined to a comparatively smaU area of 1^54 square 
miles^ and never amounted lo famine. Ncverthele^iS^ about a6S,ooo 
units were reliei^ed on works; and the total e^KiTcnditun:, including 
loons (Rs. and land revenue remitted (ky. 4^000) and sus^ 

pended (Rs, aB,6ao), e\ceeded a lakh- 

llic State Is governed by the Mahirajap assisted by a Council of five 
member^. Ills Highness is President of the Council and has exercised 
full powers since 1S89. Each of the five /ixAfiit fs . * 
under a /tt/fsi/Jar, and Over the Utitcr Is a Revenue RUBatrat 00- 
Officer or Deputy-Collccton In every village there is a State ^r^'ant 
called a /aAsf/fa, who is subordinate to the ^jJwdri of the drcle in 
wbich the village is situated. 

In the administration of justice the Kaiauli courts follow generally 
the British Indian enactments; but certain sections have been added to 
the Penal Code, including one declaring the killing of cows and pciv 
fowl ID oHenceSi The lowisit courts arc those cjf fd/tn/dJrif who 
■can try chril suits the ^illue of which does not exceed Rx. 50, and 011 
the criminal side can punish widi imprisonment up to -one month and 
with fine up to Rs. ao, or botli. The court of the Judidai Ofikof^ 
besides heariiig ap[>calii against the orders of can try any 

civil suit, and on the criminal sid« can sentence up Eq three years' 
imprisonment and fine up to Rs. 500, or both; it can pass a 
sentence of whi|?iung not exceeding 36 airipes. IIjc Counril is ibe 
highest court in the -Slate; it heats ap|>cals against the orders of the 
Judicial Qfikrer, tries eriminal eases [beyond his powers, and, when 
presided over by the MahJUitjA^ can pass sentence of deaths 

The revenue courty ore guided by a simple code of iaW| introduced 
hx i8Rr-a, and amended by drcular« i^ued from time to> Lime by the 
Council to meet local lequiremciits. Petty suits are decided by 
/aAii/dtJrs subject lo appeal to the Revenue Qfircerj who can alyo take 
up rent and revenue suits of any tolue or rvature, A& on the civil and 
criminal side, the htgliest revenue court is the Council. 

The n<™al revenue of the State is about 5 kkha, of w hich j-8 lakhs 
is dcrivtxl from land, one lakh from customs^ and Rs. ^3,000 as tiibuEe 
from The normal expenditure is about 4^4 lakhs, the mam 

itcni!^ being cost of anny and police (i Uikhs), grfEs and charities (Rx> 
70^000), cost of ytoblex (Rs. j3,oqo)j allowance to rela[iit eii (Rs. 29,000)1 
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and personal of the chief ^Rs. 18^000)^ The Siattj owing to 

a series of years of scarcity* h in debt to the extent of nearly 5 lakhs, 
w hich is being paid off by annual instalnicnts of Rs, 55,000. 

The Stale had till quite recently a silver and copjier cDinage of its 
own, and il is Irelie^-cd that coins w'ere first struck by Mahlrija Manak 
Pal: about 1780. The distinctive mint-niaiks are the (spray) and 
the ^trfnar (dagger), and aince the lime of Madan P 4 l {i854-‘&9) each 
chief has placed on bis silver coins the initial letter of his namen The 
Karaull rupee, which in 1S70 was worth half an anna ntore than the 
BritJsb* subsequently fell slightly in excimnge ^ntue, nnd the Darb^ 
resolved to introduce British currenc)^ as the sole legal tender in ihe 
State. The conversion operations have just been completed. 

There aje two main kinds of tenure in Karauli s namely* 
under which the State itiieir jKJssesses all rights? and privileges over the 
hnd; nnd under which the Stale has, subject lo certain con¬ 

ditions, conFenred such rights and privileges on others. Of the 436 
villages in the State* ^04 arc kAtllsij and 232 are The latter 

tenure is of several kinds. The ThAkurs or ivobles piiy as tribute 
a fixed sum, which isi nrHuiiruvIly oncToLirth of the produce of 
the soil, but really much less } and this tribute is in lieu of constant 
military service, which is not performed in Kamul^ though, when 
military emergendes arise or Stale pageants occur^ tlie llvakurs come 
in with iheir relainerSf who on such occasions are maintefned at the 
expense of the Daebdr. No lax is ordinarily exacted in addilion lo 
the tribute, except in cases of disputed succession, when HUianiNa is 
levied- 'rhis tenure is known as Mfie/i; and such estates arc not 
permanently resumed except for treason or serious crime* though in the 
p^l they w'ere frequent]y sequestrated for a time when the holders gave 
ircnihJe- Another farm of tenure is known as or religious 

grant Under it land is granted in perpetuity free of rent and taxes^ 
Other lands are granlcd on the ordinary teniirep while lands are 
also set apart to meet expenses. In the Malsa area liie 

cultivating lenures of the peasantry arc numerous. In some villages 
a fixed sum is jjaSd^ VTirying according to the kind of crop and ihe 
nature of the soil, and village expenses may be either included or 
excluded } in other villages an annual assessment is made by the 
fiikst/dttr^ and the land revenue is paid sometimes in cash and somc’ 
limi^ in kind j in other villages again the State merely takes a shaiei 
vary'ing from one-fifth to one^half^ of the actual produce, and lastly. 
Under the or /amifanfari system a viiluge, or a part of one, is 

leased for a term of five or iL-n years lo ihe headman or some individuall 
for a fixed sum payablt: half-yearly, Ijand revenue is nowadays mostly 
piaid in cash, and the anSsessmetiE varies from. Rs. 15 per acre of wheats 
sugar-cane, or puppy* to ra anrm^ |jcr acre of or Af. Iliete is no 
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complete revenue survey and settlemunl id Karauli* hut one liaa betyi 
id progress sidcc 

No salt is mnduraEtured in the ^tate, nor is any Xm of any kind 
levied on this codimodity. By the agreement of the Maharlji 
receives Rs. 5^000 annually from the British {Jovemrdent as compert' 
saiion, as well as 50 maumU of Sarablmr salt free of Oteit and duty. 
The liquor consumed is mrislly made from the dowers of the 
{Bassia /atr/^m}r I'he nght to mantifacEure and sell country 
liquor is sold annually by auctEon^ and brings in turn 1,600 to 
Rs. ipSoo; siniilarly the right to sell intoxicating drug^ such 

yields about Rs. r,30o. M'lie re^^nuc denved. from [he 
sale of court-fee stamps is about Rs. ^doo> 

Tbe only municipality is described in tbe article on Karauili Towpip 

Thetc is a Public Works departjuent called A^atatMnJ, but it is 
ni^t now Udder professional sopen'iaion. A British uilker wasr however^ 
usefully employed in 1385-6. I'hc expenditure during recent years 
has avemged about Rs, 12,1300 ^ and the pHnci|»tl works have been 
tive metalled road to the Jaipur btjrder in the direction of Hindaun 
Road (Rs. jy,ooD)> the Neniakr^wlri tank (about Rs. ^ 

couple of bridges (costing respectively Rs. i jtOQo and Rs, 30^000), 
and ft building for a school (abejut Rs. 

The military force consists of 1,055 tuen. The cavalry number 
160, of whom 171 are irregular; the infantry number 1,76r 
irregular) j and there are 32 artiilery'incti. Of the 56 gUdSi to are 
said to be suniceable^ 

Thu State ts divided into seven police circles or fMnaSf besides the 
at the €a|>liaL llie police force coaisists of 358 risen of all 
ranks, and thcrt! is m addition a Sahi in each village who [lerfordia 
duties similar to those of the cAtfu^iddr in British India. The only 
jail is at the capital 

According to the Ccrisus of 1 got, about 2-5 [ler cent, of the people 
were sibk to read and write: namely, 4 jicr cent, of the males and 
0-3 tier cent, of the females^ The Slate maintains seven schools: 
namely, a high school and a girls" iichool at the capital and pHinary 
schE^is at MandTael Karanpur, SnpoEra, Kurgfton, and Mlchitpur. 
'rhese are attended by nearly 400 pupils. Education free, the 
annual caiicnditure being about Rs. 4^000. In addition, several private 
schools are attended by about aoo boys. 

The Slate |srfcMiesses live hospitals: namely, two at the capital (one 
exclusively for fematcsjip and three in the districts^ nt Milchilpur* 
Mandmel, and Sapotia. They contain accommodation for 36 in' 
patients; and in 1904 the number of cases treated was jr.gogg of 
whom 136 were in patients, and 3,(50 operations wcfe performed. 

Vaccination is nowhere cotupulwry. Three v-aoctnaion under a 
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native Superintendent are employed; and in 1^04-5 the niimber of 
persons successfully vaccinated vrm 5,Sfi5, or more than jj ptr ijooo 
of the populatioru 

[P, \\\ Powletlp e/ K^irutilt (1674* under revision) ; 

H. E. DmkfrBrock mailp ^ EasUra S/ates (Ajmer. 

1905); yldmian/raiiotr Ef/frrfs a/ A’lrrwiir/jf {annually from 1:894-5)-] 

Karauli Tovrn. —^ Capital of the State of the same name in 
Rijputina, situated in 36'' 30' N- and 77* 2* E.* equidistant {about 
75 inites) from Multra, Gwalior, Agra, Alwur, Jiupur^ and '[onJr- It is 
also the headquarters of the Sadr ^aAsiL It was founded in 134^ by 
Aijun pdf and was originally called Kalyanpuri after the temple 
to KolyOnji built about the same time- it is connected with the 
RAjputOna-MfilwA Raiiwuy at Hiitdauei Rmd by a metaUed road S- 
miles long. The population in 1901 of whom 76 per cent, 

were Hindus and 12 per cent, Muhammudons^ 

Viewed from some points whence the palace is seen to advantagei 
the town has a striking appearance. It is surrounded by a wall of red 
sandstone, and is also protected on the north and east by a netw'ork 
of ravines. To the south and vrm the ground is coni|wuratively level j 
but advantage has been taken of a conveniently situated wTitcfCOurse 
to form a moat to the town w^alE, while an outer w-nll and ditch, 
defended by ba;jtions, has been carried along the other b^ink, thus 
fonnmg a double line of defence- These fortiltcations^ though too 
strung for the draultoiy attacks of the MaTaihUs, womld be far less 
formidable to regular troops than were the mud walls of Bharatpur. 
The town w‘al], in Spile of its hojidsonie appearance^ is unsubstantially 
built, being composed of ill^cniented stones faced by thin slabs after 
the fashion w'hicb prevails throughout the State. The circumference 
of the town is sonicwliat less than miles, and there are six gates and 
eleven posterns. The streets are rather narrow' and irregular, but since 
1884 most of them have been Haggcd w ith the local stone, and they 
can easily be cleansed os the natural drainage is excellent, 'riiere 
are several costly houses and a few liandsomc Eempl&v; of die laEtcr 
the most beautiful is perliaps the Prutap Saminan icrnpic, built hy 
MahArlja Pratlp Pal (1837-50) in the modem Muttra style. 'I'hc 
palace is about ioo yards froni the eastern wait of the town; it was 
founded by Arjun Pil in the fourteenth century, but little qr nothing 
of the original structure cad now be traced. In its present state It was 
erected about the middle of the eightoentb century by Raja^ Copal 
Singh, who adopted the Delhi style of architecture with which hts 
residence In that city had made him fatniliar. 'Phu whole block of 
bnildings is surraunded by a lofty baslioned wall in which there are 
two hne gat^. 

A municipality was constituted in 1884, and the committee has 
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fliicr€55fu]iy lookfh] after th« paving and lighting of the streeid and ihfl 
general conservancy of the town. Indeed, Kariuli b one of the 
ckancs.1 towns in Rljputltia. The income of the niunicipaliiy niri« 
from RUr 7,000 to Rs. 9+000, derived mainly from a imall octroi duty 
on cereals i and thu expenditure is somewl\at leJ?s, The jail has 
acconiniodntion for 77 prisoneni, who sue employed on cotton doth 
and carpel-weaving; attached to the jail is a small printing press, in 
w'hich some of the prlacincrs occasicHialty ™rk. 

Besides a few private ^'hools in w'hich only plain ciphering and 
letter-writing are taught, and a girls" sdiool, the town possesses a high 
school teaching np to the matneuktion standard of the Al]ah*b 4 d 
Univenjityt with an Oriental department alltliaied to the Punjab 
Universiiyp and a faffifart class. 'rhLs institurioti costs the State nboui 
Ks- 3,000 a year and education b free; the daily average attendance 
in 1904 was 22 Since the high school was established in 1389^ 
6 studctiCs have passed the matriculation at the Allahlb^d University 
and 39 have passed VTirious Qrienial ■esatninations of the Punjab 
University* Thtre arc I wo hcBpitals, a general and a female. The 
latter, which wo^ opened as a dbpensar)^ for out'patients in 1891, is 
maintained from tnunkipal funds. 

Karchan^.^'llic central of the three trana-Jumna ZaAsl/s of Alloh- 
Ibid District, United Provinces^ conterminous with the of 

Aroil, lying between 25® 9' and 15" 26'^ and Si® 44' and 32 ° 5^ E^i 
with an area of 537 square miles. Popuktiem fell from i34tBi 3 in 
1891 to 127,327 in 1901^ There are 338 rillages and one snmll lown. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,64,000, and for 
oesses Rs. 42,1500 ; but the revised settlement has reduced the revenue 
to Rs. 2+39^000. The density of pDpuktion+ 49s p*r^ris per square mile, 
is below the District uverage- l"he b bounded on the north-east 
by the Ganges, on the north'W'cst by the Junitjap and on the south and 
cast by the 'tuns+ Bordering on the rivers are tracts of high sandy 
soil much cut up by ravines^ cxcein towards the Canges. Ihe central 
jjionion consists of n fertile loam, which changes in the west to claij\ 
w hero coarse rice is the staple crop. 'I'liuugh situated south of the 
Jumna, the eountr)' resembliK the Dolb, but^ facilitieit for irrigation 
arc not good. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation wus 174 square 
milt^ of which 2® were irrigated. Wells supply about twi>thirds of 
the inigatetl area, and JAJ/s the lenminder* 

Karenoi.— Tile country of the Red Karens, Burma, lying on both 
liank.v of the Salween, Ijetweeri i 3 ® 50^ and r9° 35^ N. ar>d 97* 10^ and 
97*" 5®’' Tt is bfiunded on the north by the Stun Staley the 
south bv SAlwecn District, on ttie i^isi by ^iamj. and on the west by 
Toungo^ District. At Loitaw, a rillagc of 2+043 inbabitanU towards 
the north of the traLt, an -%siuptant Superintendent of the Shan States 
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is ^Kjsted ns Agent nf tile British Governmcni, with a military polict 
guard under an assistant cuinm^dant, and control is exercised by him 
and the Supcrintendenl at I'atinggji over the chiefs. The tract is 
divided in a general way into eastern and western Karcnni^ the fornier 
consisting of ihc single Sutc of GanLamwadi (ap5CM3 square miles)^ the 
latter of the four small Stales of K>ebog>-i {250 square miles), Eawliike 
(a£30 square miles)* Nammehon (50 square Eniles)^ jmd Naungpalc 
(30 square miles). The noith-western portion is on open, fiiidy level 
plain, well cratered and in some i^arts swampy^ It lies in the basin 
of the Xiun Pilu or Balu stream, which drains the Inle lake^ and, after 
dowitig |kist Ij^ikaw, sinks into the ground EO the soutlu^a!Tt of that 
tillage befofe pining the Nani fawn. The rest of the Karaini 
cotinlry is mountaiuomc with oeca.sional fertile valleys, but for the 
most part judd. It is wTitcrad by the Salw'cen and its tributary the 
Xam Faw'n, w'hkh are separated by a ridge 5,000 feet in height. 

Nothing dclinitc is known of the history of the Karenni States prior 
to the midilk of the nineteenth century. During the latter |iarE of 
that century they were the sc«ie of con-^iani hostilities, occasioned by 
incursions from the Slmn States and by intestinal disputes- Ortain 
features of their history' since the annexation of Upper Burma are 
given In die article on the Southern Sh.\n States, Gantarawadi 
wnsi hii^^uly fmed for the disturbances which Sawlafiaw liad uccasioned 
iet tSSS, and Sawlawi undertook to |Kiy a (ribute of R.% 5,000 to the 
British Government^ This chief wtis raised to the dignity of Sawbwa 
in 1901, 'fhe other four chiefs were formally recoguijcud as feudatories 
in and appuinled htyoicos, Kycbugyj, Bawbke, and Nammekon 
pay a tribute of Ks. 100 each, and Xaung^jale Ks, 50. The j^opuliiiion 
of Karenni was estimated in r^oi at 45,975, distributed os follows 
over the different States: GanUirawadi, j Kycbog)'i, 9,867 ; 

Bawlake* 5,701; Nammekon, 5,639; ^*^d Naungpilot ipa65, I’he 
inhabitant-'^ are said to havt: decreased ainsidembly uf late, owing to 
the diminutlDn of w'aEcr in tbe Nam Pilu valley, the most cultivated 
part of the countryv More than half ore Eed Karens, who are at 
a low stage of dviliaatton^ and very far from clean in their persons 
and habitb. Other people represented are Shans, 1 aungthu^, Bren* 
PadaungSp and ^Vliiie and other Karens, The chief wealth of the 
country is talk timber, rich forests lying on the left bank of the 
Salween, on both banks of the Nam Pawn, and in the north-'westem 
States^ I'he total revenue of the States in 1893-4 was Rst 37,000. 

Karens* -A collectkin of Indo-Chinese tribe?^ the representatives 
in Bumia of one of the smaller immigration waves that entered the 
country' from the direction of South-^Vestem China during prehistoric 
tilucs, 'I'he arrival of the K^irens in the country in all prebability pre^ 
ceded that of the I'ai (Shanii)^ and n:iay possibly have been earlier thitn 




thai of the BurmaftS, It is inorc jjrobablep however, that they ap^>eared 
after the Utter, and in any case there is to believe that they were 

later comers than the represcniatives of the Mon-AnaTii races. The 
Karens may be divided into three main divisions: ihc the Fwo, 
and the Bghai. The and I'wo are generally iooketl upon as the 
Karens proper. They arc foynd dow'n the whole of the eastern border 
of !j>wcf Burma, from Toungoo to Mei^gui;, in the delEa of the Irra¬ 
waddy, and in the l^-gu ^'oma j in fact it is only in the Arakan Division:, 
in Rangoon, and in the DistficlM of Proiiie and Thayetmyo that they do 
not form ti 4 i impartani section of tlie community in the l j>wcr provirtCCi 
They arc most numerous in the Districts of Thaion, ^^)^lungmya^ and 
I'oungod. In igot, 86,434 j.>ersQns were returned as ygaw-Karens, and 
174,0^0 as Pwo^KarenSja toial of 45 7,35 5 having been show n as Karens 
with no division specLiied. 'Fhesc last were practically ull either Sgaw 
or Pwo, prol:>a.hly more of the former than of the Latter. 

The Karens are for the most pan hill-dwelEers^ but n very^ consider¬ 
able proportion of them arc now permanently settled in the plains. 
The Sgaw pkin-dwellers are often known as Burmese Kanms, and the 
Pwo as lalaing Kmcn*. In phystc^uc there is no great diOerance 
between the Karens of l^owtr Burma and their Burman and raising 
neighbours; they are not exceptionally flat-faced, and sharp features 
are frequently met with. Their eyes are not oblique, like those of the 
Chinese. In dress they have to some extent ad<>pted the style of the 
pifMijpEe in whose neighbourlKnod they live- ^ 1 le typical Karen garmenE, 
where the rtalionisl dress is still worn, is the or smock, b- long, 

sleeveless or almost sleeveless garment, which is ^dipped o^'er the head 
and falls away from the neck, leaving a V-sha|^ied o|)cning in front and 
behind. Where this is worn it forms the sole upper garaent of the 
men, boys, and unmarried girls. In the case of niairied women the 
is shorter, is often highly dccqratedt “ind ts worn over a sktrt 
Clan distinctions w^crOt and to a certain extent still are, indicated by 
difTcrences rn dress^ a* for instance in the embroidery on the hein o 
the men’s smocks. The typical Jiill Karen house, like that of the 
Kachiii, li fur longer and larger than that built by the fjeopk of the 
plains. The Karens practise agriculture, their cultivation, when rei- 
dent in the bills, being of the ordinary favfi£}ii dt^ription. They' are 
excellent foresters^ and ever siiwre the annexattun of Pegu ihcir relations 
with the Forest dcjwiftnient have been intimaEe. The original reUgion 
of the Karens was spirit-worshiii, and a coUi^iderable number still hold 
by their old faith; but some have orntbraced Buddhism and a large 
pcopartiutt of them have become Christians. In. their fi|iontflneous 
readiness lo accept ChHstkniiy they are probably unique among the 
more k«ckward face^ of A^ia, Tht Karens have been enlisted to some 
extent in the Burma military' isolice. At one lime a biiitalion was 
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necmited entirely from the Karens j but a riot that cxcurred b its ranks 
in led to its abolition as a separate unit^ and to the dlstributiDn of 
the companies of which it was con^posed over other battalions. The 
two main divisions of the Karens proper have dialects of their own 
wrhich dilTer very con^idembly. It is probable that the Sgaw dialect 
w-il! in time supersede the Pwo for educatioruil purposes. The lan¬ 
guage is tonal, and belongs to the Siamt^-Chinese sub-rainily of the 
Cndo-Chincse ^mily. 

Of the Bghal di^^ion of the Karen racti the Red Karens of Kaienni 
have hitherto been the best known. Other representativts of this 
division rire called Padaungs^ RreSr Zayeins^ Sawngtiing Karens, l^ilong 
Karens, ^^'hite Karcnfi, and the like. The BglisL inhabit the south¬ 
western comer of the Shan States, between tS’ 30" and 20* 30^ N. 
They were found mostly in ihc ^estimated’ areas In igct, and the 
precise strength of the dilTerunt tribes is not exactly knoan. The total 
ci Red Karens would appear, however* to be above 3^9^000* that of the 
Padaungs between 9,000 and jOpOOnn And that of the Bres about 3,500, 
Most of the Zayeins live in territory that was regularly enumerated ; thej' 
aggrega^^d 4.44^^- 'l"he Bgliai tribes vary considerably in language, cus- 
lOms, and dress. The male costume consists a rule of short trousers 
and a jacket or blanket ; the female costunie* of a short kilt with either 
a ^Imrt smock or, in the case of the Ked Karen women, of a single piece 
of cloth* draped over the up|>ef portion of the bodyi Ixg and neck 
□manietits are common among the ^vomenj the former being specially 
notkcable in Kareimi in the shape of beaded garters^ the latter in the 
Podaung country, where the women lengthen their nec'ks artificially by 
moans of a succession of brass rings which is added to year by year. 
All the Bghai are spirit-worshippers, and the majority of them are at 
a lower stage of dviliEatiCjn than the Karens of lajwer Burma. The 
Bghai dialects, though dilTerirtg, are probably all varianLs of a common 
speech. 

KarhaJ Tafasll. —Cen[ni] sout hern fa^sii of Main purl DisiHct, 
United Provinces, comprising the of Karhal luid Bamilial* 

and lying between 26"* 56" and 9' N. and 46^ and 79" lo' K.* 
Wiith an art^ of 31S square miles. Population fell from 1002.^97 in 
iSyr to in 1901. 'rhere are villages and one town, Kar- 

HAL (population, 6j^6S)^ the fuAji/ head-quarters. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs* 1,75,000, and for cesses Rs. 2fl;*ooo. 
The density of population* 451 persons pet squaru mile* is the lowest in 
the District* and this is the only ftiJksl/ which lost In population between 
1891 and ifoi. 'J’hc Sengar, flowing from north-west to south cONt, 
diiideii the fa Ait/ into two |>ans. 'I’he eastern portion forms part of the 
great central loam ttaetj and its fertility ts interrupted only by patches 
of barren land called usar, and great swamps from which are formed 
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the Puraha and Ahne)’! streams, flDwin^ into Althi^iigh the 

west IS mare sandy it contains no usar; this tnict sulferctl during the 
scan:ity of ifigS-?. In 1901-a the area under cultivaikm was no 
square nslles^ nf which 101 were irrigated. Tht^ Etowah branch of the 
Lower Canges Canal serves the trad ea.sl of the Sengar, supplying 
about half of the irrigated areaj and weHs irrigate most of the re¬ 
mainder. 

Katha] Town-—Head-quarters of the foArf/ of the same name in 
MainpurJ Dliitridt United Provinces, situated in 37° N. and 7S* 57^ E.j 
on the TOiid from ^lampurl town to Ellwah. Populuiion 0 ?KsCr 
The town contains a boTar of poor sho|>s^ but bns some substanlial 
brick-built houses. A Saiyfd family, some of the members i»f which 
arc reputed 10 possess miractilou^i fiowert^ resides here. 'I’hu 
and dispensary arc ihe chief public buildings. Karhal is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of abimt Rs. i^A^o. Trade 
is local The /^r.^Jf^^ school has abotU 90 pupils. 

Karlina. Petty State in KATKiAwaR, Bombay. 

Karlkai ' fisb pass^ the Cart^^f CdnaAd/Ai of Baito^ 

lonieo).—Krcnch Seiliemenl and town on the Corotn^mdel coasl, tying 
between the /a/aks^ of Miyovanun^ N^ulnilJl^^lfl, and Negapatam in the 
Tnnjore District of Madras and the Bay of Bcitgal. Ihe town h 
situated in 10® 55^ ^T. and 79® 50' E, 'Fhc Scdlemeni is divided into 
ibncc comniuncSj cotitaining tio Tillages m all, and covering an area 
of 5j square mites, and is governed by an .Administrator subordii^te 
to the Governor at I^ondiuhcity. Thu popuUitton has been rapidly 
decreasing. In 1SS3 U was 93.055; in 189*^ 7 ^ 5 ^^ i 
56,595] but the density is still veiy^ higbp being T,o6fi persons per squartr 
mile. Kumbokonam is the only fJ/uA in Tanjore Dbitrict whicJi has 
ft higher density. Each of the three conimunct-^ naniclyi KSnkiU, l-a 
Grande Aldcc, and Nedungldu—possesses a mayor and council The 
members arc alt elected by universal suffnifie, but in the municipality 
of Karikal half the number of seats is reserved for Europeans or iheb 
de$ccndants. "Fhc country is very fertile, toeing irrigated by seven 
branches of the Cauvery: namelyi the Kandatar, KJlttiSr, ArasalSr, 
Tirumalarljanikr, Mudikondlnilr, Vflnji^r, and Nalir, besides many 
smaller channels. 

The capital of the Settlement Ss situated on the north bank of the 
Aia-HaUfp about t| miles from its tnoulh. It has a brisk trade in rice 
with Ceylon and to a less extent with the Straits Settlements- In 1904 
it had no commerce whatever with Fnuicc. and very little with other 
French colonies. The total imports amounted to £4%ooq, of which 
£ 1.600 came from the French colonics. The total esports were valued 
at £106.000, out of which only £600 went to the French colonies. 
The port is merely an open roadstead, provided wjth a lighthouse 
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142 feet the light in which has a. Tunge of frorn 8 to 10 miles, 
indian labourers emi|[^te from KariltSl to \ht Frerch colomes in targe 
numbers. Inland ciisiom'^ are governed by a contention with the 
^fal.|ras (lovcmnien^ and all salt consunied in French territory' is by 
treaty purchased from the British on payment of an annual indemnity 
of Rsv 30,^48. Irt was connected with Fcmiam m the 

Tanjore Districi UlmtcJ Railway* I'hc line is 14I miles long and is 
owned by the French Goveminent^ but worked by the South Indian 
Railway. 

K^k 5 t was promised to the French in T73S, in return for their assts- 
toncci hy Sayftjit the exiled RAja of Tanjore. tie did not. however^ 
keep his promise; md it w-o-S only by the assistance of Chanda SShib^ 
then at war whh Say^jl, that a grant of the town was obtained in the 
following year. An additional cession of St villages obtained in 
t749 under a tike proftsure mid with the same assistancep when the 
French and Clianda Sihib were besieging Tanjore. The latter gmnl 
was eon finned by treaty in 1:754. The town and fort were besieged 
by an English force under Major !ifonson in i j6o, and, after a gallant 
defence of ten days, surrendered on April 15. They came into British 
pcKsession ngaia on three sub^uent occasions Fhfvch PofiSFS- 
FiONs)p and w'erc finally restored to the French on Januar}’ 14, i8r?, 

Karimganj Subdivision.—Subdivision in the south-east ofSylhet 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 34° r5'and 25® N. 
stud 93* 3' and 92*^ 36^ E., with an area of 1^048 square milesn It 
contains one towm, KaRmoAxj (populatiohf 5,692), the head-quarters; 
and 934 villages, llic northern portion of the subdivision rs a level 
pbitip but to the south It is much broken by hills. The Saraspur and 
l^thErk^ndi ranges project into the valley from the l-ushas-Tippcra 
system ; and a third range of low hills, which intervenes between them, 
separates the ^'aJtey^ of the IjLngai and Singla rivers. The lower hills 
have been largely taken up for tea, but the upper valleys of these two 
rivers are still, to a great extent, covered with jungle* .\ttempts have 
been made to coloniie this tract; but they have only met w ith a qualified 
measure of success^ as it is very inaccessible, and much of the land is 
not W'elil adapted for cukivarion. At the extreme end of this ^Tilley are 
located the only forest RffiTcrves in the District, which cover an area of 
103 square nules* The population of Karlmganj in 1S91 was 384,638, 
and by 1901 hitd riiien to 410,460^ an increase of nearly 7 per cent, 
lake the rest of Sylhet, the subdivision ts densely peopled ; and, in spite 
of the large tracts of Waste land in the south, the density in rgoi was 
393 persons per ^square mile, which is but little below the figure for the 
District as a whole. The rtunfall at Karfmganj town is as much as 
160 inches in the year+ but in the I.^gal valley it is about 50 Inches 
less. The staple food-crop is ftitV or transp]aiiL<^ winter rice, and [he 
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dense groves af areca palms syirounding the villages arc a. specioJ 
feature in Xht landscape^ The cultiiiilion of tea is an ixnptutunl indus¬ 
try'5 in 1904 there were 55 gardens with 21^41^ acres under plant, 
wliich gave emplo^ niCiU to 51 Europeans and 24,126 natives. Karfin> 
ganj is almost invariablyr in fijarge of a Kuro;>can niagistrate, and for 
administrative purptjscs is divided into the two /Aariiis of Karlmganj 
and JaidKubt 'Fhe demand on account of htnd revenue and cesses 
In 190J-4 was Rs, 3,24,000. 

KaiiingatiJ Town^—Head-quartern of the subdivision of the sonie 
name In Syhiet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situ^itcd in 24® 52' K. 
and 92'^ 23" E.f oti die left bank of tlic Kusiyaril river. The town is 
favourably situated for tmde, as il is a port of call for the river stcamer-v 
and tia-s a station on the A s^am-Bengal Raitwaj^ Population (1901), 
5,692. The public building;^ iniclude the MagislfStc's and Munsifs 
courts, a subiijdiar)' iail with accommodation for 35 |)crson^ a hrospital 
with 6 beds, and a high school with an average attendance of 176 boys, 
The Subclivisional Officer is almost invariably a Europcaiii and there is 
a branch of Uic U'clsh Presbytemn ^iis^ion in the town. Moc^t of the 
offices arc located on tow^ hills w'hicU command a fine \isw acfoss the 
dense groves of arcca palm, wi[h which the neighbourhood abounds 
to the hills of North CEchiSJ. There is a considerable expon tr^e to 
Bengal in unhiisted rice^ mustard^ linseedt bamboo mat^ and timber 
The prt]ici|>a 1 imports are ctHton piece-goods, grain and pulse, kerosene 
and other oilsr salt, ^gar^ and spiccs. The majority of I he merchants 
are natives of the District, but there are a few ^liilrwflris from RAjpuUSiiia- 

Karfmganj.—Village in the KisboTganj subdivision of Mymensfngh 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situaled in 34^ aS" N. and 90® 
52^ E., 9 miles cast of Kishorganj. Population (r^oiX I* a 

large bazar and reed and jute mart, and has given its name to a well- 
known variety of jult 

Karimnagar District.— District in tli* VVarang^l Dirisioa of the 
Hyderabad State, fcjrmefly known as EtnAT^tnAU It ia bounded on 
the north by AdilEbild ; on the east by Ehc Baatar State of the Central 
Provinces; on the south by Waningal; and cm the west by Medak and 
Niiimfibsd. In consequence of the changes made in 1905, its area 1 ^ 
been reduced to 5,569 square miles, including>Jjri>J. A nmge of hills 
extends in a north-eostetly direction between fiurrapalli and Jigtial, 
terminating at Vemalkuiti ntar the fictdivari. A second range, running 
parallel to the former, stretches from Sunlgiam to \Iall«ngilr A third 
range stmts In the Jiouih-wcstem comer of ihc District from the valley 
of the MEner river, runs in a north-easterly directbn+ and, after inter¬ 
secting the Sunigram rangCi pasi^cs beyond Rlmglr and lerniinah& near 
the Godavari. ITie principal river is the Godavari, which flows through 
the nortljertl portion, forming the northern arwl eastern boundaryv and 
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part tally separating iht District from AdilSbfiU in the north and from 
Biismr in the east. The nest important river is the Jianer, n tnhntary 
of the God^varip which navcrscfl the District from west to cost as fat 
as KarbguntOp and thence Hows due north, till it falls into llie Godavari 
in the ^Inhadeopur The PeddavO^ aitd Chcliuvagu ate minor 

tributaries of the Godavari. 

The geolc^nrjal fonnatlonsare the Archaean gneiss, and the Cudekpuh, 
Sullavaip Mtid Gondw-lm series- Gneiss occupies mast of the District^ 
the remaining formations occurring in the ea-sU 

The flora of the. District include^ teak, itinngo^ custard-apple, 
tamarind, ebnnVt black-wood, satin-wood, /an^ar (Cassia auri^u/iiM), 
ffaM/ arahVa)y na//di^aifjfi (Tirm'ffa/in and 

Hfta/ay 

Karfmaagar h ccneretl with a large eslcnt of jungle and roiesi, 
which give cover to tigers, leopard:^, bear^j hyenas, woK'cs, wild hogi 
and wild dogs^ while in the plains spotted deer^ and ttflgat are 

met with e^'erywherc. 

^Vith tl^e C 3 (cc[>tinn of MahJ&deopur and pans of Sicilia and Jogtial, 
the Distiicl is healthy^ 'I'he tempcmtiire at Karimnagar and Jamilcunta 
in May risCJi to i lo*^, and in the remaining it ranges between 

(Oo° and 105®. In December it falls to fio", llm annual rainfall 
averages about inches. 

The population of the area of the present District in rgoi was 
comprtBes sevtm /aluJts: KAKt^hi^iAGAR, Jamikunta, 
BuLTA.VAfiAJj^ jACTiAr_j SiRStLLA, MAHAnF.OFUR, and Pahkai. 11 m 
chief towns are Jagtial, Mastha^i, Koratljl, Kahimnacas, and 
\ ESJALW'APAf About 96 per cent, of the population are Hindus; 90 
per cent speak Telugu, and 6 per cent. Urdi}, 

'rhe land revenue demand of the District as at present constituted 
is about 22 6 lakhs. 

Karimnagar T&luk.--in Kartmnagar District, Hydetib^d 
State, With an area of i,of3 square nrilei The population in r^ot, 
including/Jjijfrj, was 138^591, compared with 170,676 in 1891, the do- 
crease being due to famine oivd cholera- I’he contains one town, 
KarTmxacar (population, 5,753), the District and head-quarters ; 
and ]86 villages, of which a6 are /d^r. The land revenue in 1901 
amounted to 4^3 lakhs> Rice is largely raised with irrigation from 
tanks and wcIIsl Hie M 5 ncr river flows through the /d/wk from west 
to east, 

Karimnagar TowjIh—H ead-quarters of the District and /dlt/A of 
Karimnagar, Hyderabad State* situated in t 6 ^ N. and 79^ S' E., on 
the MOner river, 6 miles cast of Elgandal- Fopukiion (1901)* 5,75 a. 
Bemdes the District and fdiuk ofhees, it contains the District civil 
court, two dispensaries, one ijf which provides jr>/mAi’trcatmenl, a post 
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ofticc, local board municipal offices, several Swle schooK ^ mission 
schoolf a female mbsion hospital, a District jail, and a tannery. The 
iwr^ noted for its fine filigree work. 

Karjat (t).—Southern iJ/tiJta of Abmadnagar District^ Hombay, lying 
between iS"" so" and i 3 ° 50^ N. and 74* 43^ and 75° 1 j" K., wtih an atai 
of 565 square inil«k It contains S] villager, including Karjai, the head’ 
quarters. The population in ipot was 35,6x9, compared with 481818 
in jSgi* U^e decrease, which is greater than in any other 
h pi'imarily due to emigration to the Nitam^s Dominions and other 
regions, consequent upon famine. It is the most thinly poptiUtied in 
the District, with a density of only 63 persons per square mik^ 
'Fhc demand for land revenue in 1903-^4 was Rs, 80,000 and for c«s« 
Ra. 6,000. A chain of low hills with tlai summits tr^iverscs the 
from noith’Wesi to iiouih-east, dividing it into two equal parts. The 
streams from the eastern slope flow' into the Sfna river, and from the 
western into the Bhima. The country pmsenis a dismal appeanincc,, 
owing to die large proportion of rocky and unprofitaMe ground, almost 
destijute of vegetation. There arc a few level tracts, some of cocti' 
siderable extent, where the soil iii deep and rich. In the neighbourbcMxl 
of the hills the soil is of the poorest description. The minfall is 
extremely uncertain, and good hinrvests are rare It suffered severety 
in the famines of 1876-7 and 1899-19015 when many villages w‘ere 
deserted. The culiirators, owing to n succession of had harvests, are 
nearly all in debt. 

Karjat —North-eastern fJ/ftAa of KoSflba District, Bomba), lying 
between 45' and 8^ N, and 73® and 73'* 33 ^ ^ h ^ 
area of 359 square miles, including the petty subdivision of 

Khatapur. There arc Jjo villages, the head quarters being el Karjiu 
The population in 1901 wai^ 87,415, compared with BSt^SS in 1891. 
I hc dens^ity, ^43 persons \)ct square inile* b much below the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 JtStpOw, 

and for ces^ics Ks. 10,000. Karjai nsay be described as a rough hilly 
tract, lying betw een the liV'estern C*hHs and the hi lb of Mfltherfln. On 
its northern side dnlvs and valley's diversify the surface; the lowlands 
are divided into rice ficki^, while the higher grounds are clothed with 
iKtk, and black wood. In the cast the woodlands become a forest 
I he Ulhflji and other streams which rise in the Western Glints flow 
through the /df^Aa, but boi^ome dir chimnels in the hc 4 seusom The 
ruinfad is fairly plentiful, and failure of the rice crop rare. Drinkings 
Water is scarce. The rice soil is black, and the upland soil rcddjshi 
The climate ™es greatly with the -wstson* In Janimty and February 
the nights are extremely cold. The rainfall during the ten years 
ending 19&3 averaged 130 indhei 

KirkaJa.—Village in the Udipi of South KaiMta Dislnct* 
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^i;idras, situated in if tf N. and 74® 59' E. Popublion (1901}, 
5,364. It was once a populous Jain town and the scat of the BKairan^sa 
’^I'ode^'arSp a powerful Jain family of which no representatives arc now 
left. In the ndghbourhctod arc many Jain remalrts. The most 
remarkable is the monolith tc statue of Gomata KJIya, creeled by the 
ruling prince in a.d. 1431. Ji stands in an enclosure on ihe summit 
of a rocky hill south of ihe town <>ver]ooktng a picturesque lakci and 
is 41 feet 5 inches high, with the tiaduional form and lineaments of 
Buddha. Once [ii; ei^ty years Jains from all ptirts gather and liaihe [be 
statue with cocc^nut milk, 'JVj the north, on the sum mil of a smaller 
hill, stands a square temple with projecting porticoes facing each of the 
four quarters, its colunnui^ pediments, and fric^c^ being alike richly 
carved and ornamented- Within, facing each cnlranee, stand grou|s 
of three lifc-sifcd Hgurcs in burnished copper, counterparts of the great 
iitatue above- At Ilalcangadi^ cleK^e by, is the fiFse?^t Jain 
(pillar) in the District. It has a munolithic shaft 33 feet high in eighi 
Segments, Ciich beautifully and vnriousty ornamented, supporting on 
elegant capital and topped by a stone shrine containing a statue, I'he 
total height is about 50 feet. K.’lrkab is situated on one of the 
principal roads leading to Mysore in the centre of a fertile tract con¬ 
taining many fine areca gardens^ It has a considerable trade in dec 
and other local prrKlucc, and k the hcadH:t^ti^rs of a deputy /^jAr^Y^for- 
Karkamb.—Town in the pHiidiiat|>u]' /tf/uAti of Shol^pur District, 
Bombay, sttixatcd in 17"’ 51' and 75” iS"' E., 13 miles north 
Pandharpur town. Population (t^or), 5,571. Karkamb has a large 
w'cadng and thrcad^)eing industry', with about 500 chiefly 

producing cheap cloth for women's robes. Alwiit i,5m persons are 
employed in the weaving tndustryY w'bich has an output of the anntial 
value of l § lakhs, rhe fstablkhmcn ts for tfiread-dycing n u inber 1 1 . 
Iltc betel vine is bigely grown. Weekly markets are held on Mondays, 
when cattle, grain, and cloth are soldn The town contains two .vchook, 
one of which is for girls, 

Karli (Atfr-Ar),—Village in the Muval fd/uAa of Poona fllsLrict, 
Bombay, situated in 16° 45^ N+ and 73“ 29' on the road between 
Bombay and Poona. J^^opulation (igor), 903. Some celebrated caves 
arc aj ntil^ from the Karli and 5 from the Lonanli station on the 
Poona section of the Great Indian PemnsuLt Railway. Th*i principal 
ca% e is thus described by M r. J. Fergusson in h isi ^ A^nsffrn 

attif /Jidian :— 

certainly ihi; largest 05 well as ihc most complete cave 

hitherto dl.'icovered in Indio^ and was eaoavated at a rime when the 
style was in gteaieii purity. In it, all tlje mcbitccturol defects of 
the prenous examples arc removed; the pilkrs of the nave are quite 
perpendicular. The screen is oniiuiicjitcd with sculpture —its. first 
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appearance apparently in such a position—and the style had reached 
a perfeciion never afienvanls surpajaed, 

*■ In the cave there is inscfipiion on the side of the porch, ^nd 
another on the lion-pi liar in fronts which are certainly integrah and 
ascribe its excavation to the Mahari^jl BhOti or Deva Bhilii, 'tcho^ 
according to the I^uranas, reigned jS K.c.; and if this k so, they fix the 
age d[ this typical c^tample beyond all cavil 

^The building retiCmblcSi, to a very great exteut, an ^rly Chrktian 
church in iLs arrangemenl*, consisting of a nave and dde wales, ter- 
niinating in an apse or semidomct round which the aisle is carHedr 
'I*hc general dimensionia of the interior are 126 feet from the entrance 
to the back wiilh by 45 feet 7 inches Ln width. The side aisles, boweveTp 
are ver>^ much narrower than in Christian churches, the central one 
being 15 feet 7 inches, so ihul the others are only jq feet wide, includ¬ 
ing the thickness of the pillars. As a iiGile for coinparLSon, it niay be 
mentioned that its arrajigenient and dimensions are very sinidar to 
those of the choir of Norwich Calhedralp or of the Abbayc aux 
Ilommes at Caen, omitting the outer aklts in the latter building. 
The thickness of die piers at Norwich and Caen nearly corresponds 
to ihc breadth of the aisles in the Indian temple^ In height, however, 
Kirlt is very inferiorn being only 43 feet* or perhaps 45 kcL frorai the 
floor to the apex, as nearly a.s can bo a,Hcertaint?d, 

* Fifteen pillars on each side sepaimc the nave from the aisles; each 
pillar has a tall basCt an octagonal shafl^ and a richly ornamented 
capital^ on which kneel two elephants, ^ch bearing two figure^ 
genera Ny a man and a woman, but soinetimsi two fenial^ all vct}- 
nuich better executed thari such ornaiiii^nt^ usually are- it he sc^ell 
pillars behind the altar'’ are plain octagonal piers^ whhoul either 
or capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ considerably 
from those at the sid&i. The sculplurej* on the capitals supply the 
place Usually occupied by fritxe and cornice in Grecum architecture; 
and in other examples plain jiainted surkoes occupy the ?iame space. 
Above this springs the roofi semicircular in gciiewl section Init niome- 
whiit stilted at the sides, so as to make its height grater th^ the 
semi-diarnotcr, li k oraamented even at this day by a senes of 
wooden ribs, probably coeval with the excavation, which prove beyor^ 
the shadow of a doubt tfiat the roof k not a copy of a masonry arch, 
but of some sort of timber construction which wc cannot now very 

well undert^Umi ^ ^ , i u 

' ImmedtAtely under the winii^iome of ihe apse, and nearly where the 
altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the in Ihk instance 

a plain dome slightly stilted on a circular drum. A* ihere are no 
ornaments on it now', and no mortices to woodworl^ it probably was 
originally niaitered and painted, or ntay have adorn^ with hang¬ 
ings, which some of the sculptured reprcs^mtions would lead ua to 
suppose was the usual mode of ornamenting these altars. Il ix sur- 
mourtted by a Tet^ and on this still stand ibe renuuns of an umbrella 
in Wood, very much decayed and distovted by age. 

' Opposite this is the entrance, consi sting of three doon^ys^ under 
a gallery exactly corresponding with our rood-loft, one leading to the 
centie and one to each of the side aklfis; und over the galltvv the 
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whole end of the hail is as in all these fAdifya halls^ forming 

one great mndow, through which all [he light is adndued. This great 
window hi fonned in the ^liapc of a horseshoe^ and exactly reseinbles 
those used as onuinients on the hi^ade of this cavci as welt as on those 
of BMja, Bedsa^ and at NAsik. Within the arch is a framework or 
centnng of work standing free. Thbij so for a*, we can judges l\ like 
the ribs of the interior, coe^nl with the building ^ at all events, if it has 
been renewed, it ^ un exact copy of the origin;il foni5^ for it is found 
reficated in blone in all the niches of the faj^ade, over the doorways, atid 
generally as an ornament cvctjwhere^ aaid with the Buddhi:it "'rati,'' 
copied from S^nchi, forms the most usual ornament of the style, 

"Ihc outer |»rch is misid^rntbly wider than tlte body of the building, 
hemg 5a fttct wide, and is closed in frorn by a screen composed of two 
stout ociagDfUjJ pilLitr^, without either base or capita^ supportirm w'hat is 
now a plain of rock, but once ornam ented by a wooden gallery 
forming the prtncipjil ornainent of the fa^e. Above this^ a dw-aif 
colonn^e or attic of four columns between pilasters adnutled light to 
the great window ; and this again w^as acrmounled by A wrxdcn cornice 
Or omanient of some surit though we cannot now^ restore it^ since only 
the morUccs remain that attached it to the rock, 

* In advtiiice of tlm screen stands the lion-pillar, in this iitstancc 
a plain shaft wi^ thirty two flutes, or rather faces, sunnounted by 
A cap]^ not unlike that at KesariyA, but at Kirli sii|jportiFig four Hons 
just^d of one j they sceni almost certainly to Itave Supported a c^oAra, 
or Buddhist wh<^l, A similar pillar pruhably stCNixl on the opposite 
r I it h^ujEher fallen or been taken down to make way for the 
little J Hjndu] temple Ubit now Dccupics its place. 

The absence of the wooden ornaments of tiie exterital porch, as well 
AS our Ignorance of the niode in which this tetupk wiis finished later- 
ally, and the porch Joined to the main temple, prevent us from judgini! 
what tlw effect of the front would hax-e been if belonging to a free¬ 
standing buiJding^* But the pre^rtions of sudi parts as remain are so 
goc^ the cflect of the whole so pleasing^ that there can be little 
hesttetion m ascnhmg to such a design n tolerably high rank among 
an-hitectural eomfxisiEions, - 

■Of the inierior we esm judge perfectly, and St certainly is as solemn 
and grand as any mtenor can well and the mode of lighting the 
mos^t perfect-—One undivided ^^lunic of light mnviiM through a single 
opting overhead at a very favourable angle and falling directly on tlie 
altar _ or pnncipa) object in the building, leaving [he rest in comriarative 
ol^uniy, Ihe effect 1$ considerably hdghtened by the chjsely-set 
thick column^ that divide the three aisles from one another, as they 
suffice to prevent the boundary w alb from ever being seen ; jind as there 
unlimit^^"^^ ^ between the pillara is practically 

*Th^ peculiarities an; found UTore or less developed in all the oLlier 
caves ^ m -same class in India, varying only with the age and the 
gradual char^ge Ihai tixJc pLice from the more purely wooden forms of 
these cavtt to the lithjc or stone architecture of the more modem 
ones. Ihs IS ^e prinopal le^t by which their relative sees can be 
aetenriEnecb and it proves incontcaiably that the Karlc cave was 



Totrx -i: 

enca^tited not long after stone came to be used as a bulldirg 
tnateriali in India/ 

Karmad- -Petlj' State in Kathiawar, Homhay. 

Kana&la Taluka.—Tff/wjffl of SholSpiir District, Bombay, lying 
beUoeti 17® sS' and tS® 33* N. and 7+° 4S' and :s* 2 S' E-, 'rith an 
area of 771 square miles. It contains one town, Karmala (population, 
7,301), the head^juarters; and 123 tillages. The population in igot 
was 67,558, compared with 53,353't* 1891. The great decrease is due 
to mortaJity and emipaiion during the faniine of 1899-1901. Thu 
is one of the most thinly populated in the Uisirict, with a density 
of only 38 persons per square mile. The durttand for land terenue 
in 1903-4 was 1.7 laths, and for cesses Rs. 11,000. Karmila is in the 
north of the District, between the Bhlma on the west and the Sfna on 
the cast Except the hills near Kem and the dividing ridge, forming 
the watershed between the two rii-crs, the country' is flat; towards the 
north it is rough and broken, cro,ssed hy many streams. About half 
consists of rich bkefc soil, and the rest is r«l and gravelly. The 
seasons are uncertain—a really good one, as a rul^ not occumng 
oftener than on« in three or four years, when, however, the harvMt is 
exceedingly abundant. The annual rainfall averages 23 inches. Weekly 
fairs are held at eight towns and villages; and at .Sonitri an annual fair 
in April is attended by about 6,000 persons. 

Karmala Town.—Head-quarters of the of the name 

in Sholapur District, Bombay, situated in tS® 14' arid 75“ 12' 11 

miles north of the Jeur station on the south-east section <A the Great 
Indian I*enirisula Railway. Population (igor), 7,301. Karmala was 
orii-inally the seal of a branch of the NimballtaT family. The founder 
began and his son finished a fort, which still eslst-s and is used for the 
tiifuAa offices, rhis fort, one of the largest in the Deccan, esttends over 
a quarter of a square mile, and contains about a hundred hou^ 
Kartnilla grew and heeame a large trade centre, being a crossing staiion 
for the t raffle from BllSghat through Bitrsi to Poonn, and between 
.Ahmadnagar and SholSpur. Most of this traffic has now piu^sed to the 
railway, but Kam.ala is still a large mart fof cattle, grain, oil, and piece- 
KPods. A w«kly market is held on Friday, and the town has a sfnall 
weaving industrv. The wuttr-supply is derived from wells three-quarters 
of a mile to the'soulh. the wutcr being carried through an earthenware 
conduit to dipping wells in Ute town. .An annual fair is held here, lut¬ 
ing four davs. The town possesses a large temple of Ambi Bai, I he 
municipality', established in rSfiy. bad an average income dut.ng the 
decade ending rgoi of Rt^ Tn .903- 4 ihe income was 

Karmah contains a .Subordinate Judge's court, three schools, includ¬ 
ing one maintained by the American Congregational Mission, and 
a dispenAurj-r 
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Karmgarh,—A miSmat or adminiitirativ? district of the PatiJla 
Sme, Punjab, lying bc-twecit ly” Jj' and 30” s;' N. and 75* 40' and 
76" 36'^ E., vilh an area of 1,834 iiqunn! miles. It had a population 
it] 1901 Of 500,635. compared witb 500,235 in 1891, dwelling in four 
towns— PATfAi.*. Sam ANA, StiSAM, and Sanaur— and 665 villages. 
The head-quarters are at Bhawanigarh or DhodSn, a village in the 
Bhawanigath fahsU. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to 9‘S lakhs. The tthamaf consists of a fairly mrnpact area in the 
south-east of the main portion of the State, and is divided into four 
Patiaia ItHAWAXiOARti, SuNAH,ard Narwasa— of which the 
first three lie in that order from east to west, partly in the Pawidh and 
portly in the |angal iiact, on the north of the fihiaggar river, while the 
fourth iitha}, Sarwlna, lies on its south bank in the Bangar. 

Karnlll District.—District in the Delhi Division of the Punjab, 
lying between 29“ ir' and 30* 15" K. and 76® 1and 77' 17' E., with 
an area of 3,153 square miles, including 36 outlying villages scattered 
throughout the eastern pan of the State of PatiSla. The District is 
hounded on the north liy 1 ‘ntLlla Slate and Amblla District; on the 
east by the Jtitiina, which separates it from the Districts of SahStan 
pur, Mumffiimagar, and Meerut in the United Provinces; on the 
south hy the Punjab Districts of Delhi and Rohiak ; and on the west 
by the States of Paiiflla and Jfnd. It is diwlcd Into two parts hy the 
low ridge which formi the watershed iH-lwccn the Indian Ocean and 
the Bay of Bengai. Tit the cast of ihis ridge along the Jumna lies the 
Physical ii strip of low-lying land froni 5 itj lo mites 

aaoeets. '* is so thickly wooded as the rest 

of the District, date-ijalms abound, and in places 
a thick jungle skirts the river bank- West of the ridge lies the h&ttsar, 
an upland plain waiererl throughout by the Western Jumna Canal, and 
stretching parallel to the kMii.tr for the whole length of the District. 
These two tracts fill up pmctically the whole of the southern tahsU tA 
Panipat; but in Kamal and Kaithal, the central fahah, the Mancie 
rises with a perceptible step into the Nartlaka high and once arid 
country, now tmverwd by the Sitvi branch of the U'estem Jumna Canul. 
In the north of the District nearly the whole of Thflnesar and the 
northern pan of the Kaithal Aiytrl/are intersected by mountain torrents 
which drain the I.ower Hinifllayaji, and include large tracts of wild 
nountiy ccnered with firrests of fntttdosa\ 

1 he Jumna forms the entire eastern boundary for a disiarKeof 81 
miles. iLs bed vniies from half a mile to a mile in widtli, of which the 
stream occupies only a few hundred yards in the cold s«,«,n. The 
most important of the torrents which traverse the northern portion are 

KL-tL'KiMwra*, ii U rvt«drd to 
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the CiiiACGAB, mth its tributaries llie Umta and SaraswatT, the 
Chautasc. and the hfarkatida ard ruriSn, the last an old Iwd of 
the Ghaggar, Minor dratnage cliannels arc the Nai or 'new' Nadi, 
the Bflrhi or 'old* Kadi, and the Rikshi, . . , 

Kamal District offers nothing of geological interest, as it is situated 
enlitely on the alluvium. 'Phe Horn of the upper Ganptic plain is well 
represented in the castem portion; in the west there is an approach to 
the desert vegetation; while the Jumna valley produces a few temperate 
tyiKS, c.g. a rose, a kind of scurry grass {CoeAlf«ria\ both of which are 
found again i«t Ijowcr Bengal, and a crowfoot {RamHOilui 
rwj), which extends to I.udhiiiia, but is ahseni from the Ihinllayas, 
Relics of a former Deccan Ftom, of which a wild cotton is the mrat 
interesting, survive, especially in the neighbourhor^ ^ 1 lilnesat. n- 
digenous ireei-s except the dhSk, are uncommon ; m the Jumna 
a low palm abounds, which is often taken for a wild form of the date- 
palm, but is aim Ml certainly a distinct specie*. 

Tlie Xardak was a favourite hunting-ground of the Mughal empor^s, 
and as late as 18*7 Archer says that lions were sometimes within 
ao miles of Kamal, while tigers were exceedingly common. Now, how¬ 
ever. even the leo,>arrl b found only rarely, but wolves are still common. 
Antcbtie, ' ravine deer’ (Indian gaaclle), 

plentiful where there is suitable cover. ^ . 

Fever is particularly prendent in the Naih <NalO tract, by 

the Saroswatl, and in the cmial-irtigaied portions of the 
to the faulty alignment of the caruil and the swainf.mg causrf thereby, 
fever used to be terribly pre^ienb and 

merits we« removed from KamM tow-n 7 but r^i Tl^t of 

greatly diminished the evil. The climate of Kmthal re«mblcs ^f 
The plains of the Punjab prO|>er, but the Jumna taAs,h are not subject 

10 the same t-xlremes of heat md a5lcJ s imd 

The annua! ralnCill averages 1 ''f " 

,8 at Kaithal. rapidly decreasing as one goes we« or sou.k Tl« 
recruves the most plentiful and frequent 
Showers follow the lied of the river Of the rmnfaU at Karnill, A 
inches fall in the summer months and i 4 m the wm e_ 

The early legendary histo^^ of ^^ th 

account of Kuruxshiltr.v or the holy plain of the Hindus, which 

occupies its north-western portion. The number ot 

Indo-Scifihian «ina found at Polar ^ rhristian era the 
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1014, the r^mairi«?d iindef Hindu mk until the; defeat of 

Priihwl Rij at Tiil'siUri in 1192. Thcruafttir it was more or less firmly 
attadied to Deltii till after the imTision ofl’fmOr, who marched through 
it on his way to the capita]. It then belonged^ first to the ruler of 
S^mJina, and then to the Lodi kings of the Punjab^ and during the 
century and a half that separated Alcbar from 1‘tmar was the .scene of 
numcTOtis battles* of which the most important were two fought at 
PanTpat. For two centiiries KarnAl enjoyed peace under the Mughals^ 
broken only by tlic raid of Ibrahim Husain Mirza in 1573^ the flight of 
prince Khusnl thTotigh the District in 1606, and the incursion of Banda 
Bair 3 gi in 1709. I>Liring this period a canal was constructed from the 
Jumna and the imperial road put In repair. In 173S N^dir ShAh de¬ 
feated hfuhimmad SMh near Karn^t* and in 1761 occurred the third 
great battle of Pa^jipat, in which the ^farathc^s were routed by the 
Afgh^i army. A terrible pedod of anarchy followed, during which 
the tract formed a sort of no-man Viand between the Sikh and ^^ar^^h^L 
powers, coveted by both but protected by neither, and the prey of every 
freebooter that Chanced to come that way. On aiuiesationj in iSoj^ 
the greater part of the country was held by Sikh chiefs or by con¬ 
federacies of Sikh horsemen ; and the District was gradually formed 
out of their territories as they escheated* The moftt important w^ere the 
petty principalities of Kaithalp TMrtesar, and Lsdwap of which the first 
two lapsed between tS^a and lEso, while I^dwa was confiscated owing 
to the conduct of its chief during the first Sikh War. In 1849 the 
District of 'tlianesar was formedp but in iftSa it was broken up into 
the two Districts of Ambida and Kam^. During the Mutiny there 
was a good dsil of disorderp but no serious outbreak fjccurredK Great 
assistance was given by the Rjlj3s of Patiih and Jind in prcsun-ing 
order. The Pehowa /Aaffa was tnmsferred from .Vmblla to [he Kaithal 
/tiAfj/of the Di^rict in i 3 fiS, and the refit of the Pipli Arytr/ 7 (now 
ThSnesar) was added to it in 1^97. 

The chief relics of antiquity are to be found at Karkal, pANli^ATt 
Tha.v^^ar, and Pehow^a. At the tillage of Sfta Mai in the .Vardak is 
a very ancient shrine of Siii, and several of the great sarais built along 
Ihe old imperial road still remairL 

The District contains 7 towns and 1,383 villages. Its population at 
the last three enumerations was: (i 3 Sr) 820,041, (1S91) 8fii,i6o, and 
Popnlatwa. 883,225. [t in^eased by 2 6 per cent.during 

the last decade* the ineieaso being greatest in the 
FSnIpat taAsfT and least in Kamil. In the Thlneaar fa Asti the popuk^ 
tion decreased 0-9 per cent* in the twenty years ending ipoip owing lo 
the tmhcalthiness of the tract; while Kaitluii increased by 20 per ceru. 
in the same period, owing to the development of cmal irrigation. The 
District is divided into the four /aAff/t of Karsai^ PJL\ipat, Kaithal, 
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4ind Thanesar, the h«Ml-fiuarters of each bet^^ at the place ftojfl 
which it is named. The chief towns are the munidpaliti'es of Karsai. 
(the District head-quartcrs)v PanIp.\t, Kaithaj, SMiHABAtv Tkasesar, 

and Ladwa. . , . . 

'I’he following table gives the chicsf statistics of jwputaiion in 

tpoi; — 
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Hindus number 6i3,507t ot over 70 cent, of the total. Monastic 
communities of Baiiagts own a good deal of bntl and cxercwe con¬ 
siderable influence in the iVismct. Muhammadans (s4*.4i4) “rm 
per cent, of the population. The Saiyids of the DisWct 
the Shiah organization known as the Bart 

by Saiyid .^Ixlul Faish Waslti, a follower nf MahraUd of Ghazn. 

Sikhs number 13,394. Hindi is spoken by 96 per 

lation, and Punjabi In the scattered villages surrounded by Patiala 

‘‘^■hTjats or Jats are the moat numerous tribe, nunita^ng i JO,o«, or 
,4 per ient. of the total. They own 154 per ^t. of the l^d. and are 
moldy Hindus, only 8.000 being Sikhs and 3.o« 

Their principal clans arc the Ghatwal, Deswal, Smdhti. Pawanm, Mto 

Katkhar, and JagUln. The Rajputs (83.000} own 33 

land: 67,000 are Muhammadans, known os Ranghara. 

clans are the Chauhto, MandhSr, (ihorew^ and Ton-w. 

fajoool own ni P« cent, and me almost all Hindus; thrj seem 

Iji^nalfy to have held their lands as dependants of the Rajputs 

GVrs (30,000) are mostly Hindus, though 8,000 are MuUmma^ 

ThSr rejutation is no better here than m other p^ts of 

The T«fls (4,000) claim to be a Brahman race, which has abandon^ 

the priSyUfeiiioti and taken to agricultarc ; half of 

District are MuhammadaiiiL Of Brahmans (7 ti^e B.as or 

Gujriltl and the Dakaul are important and 

their descent from settlers left by Mahmoflt 

Timilr. and other Muhammadan invaders. Of the Shaikhs (19.000), 
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bci^ides the ftw property wn called nnd ihi? large number ^ cohveftJi: 
who hiYc laktn ihil ihcre are hi inan;y villages one or two 

li&milies ot a menial tribe from which the village watchmen arc drawrij 
who are said to be the relics of the old policy of (he emperors of 
seilling one or two MiihaniiTiHafbns in ever)' vilbgc. The Mali? (76^000) 
have of late year^ immigrated in considerable numbers into the District, 
especially the irrigable tracts of the Thlnesar where they have 

purchased estates. Kamboha number 14,000. Of the commerciaJ 
classes, the chief arc the Baniis (53,000}^ Among the menial classes 
may be mentioned the Ch.imilra (leather-n'orkcnr, 7<>,000)^ ChUhrils 
(scavengers, JhTnwara (water carriers, 44,000), Kumh^^ (pot¬ 
tery i9vQM)tand Tsukhiin^ (carpenters, Alxitii 58 per cent 

of the populatiou arc supported by agriculture, 19 are industrial, 
3 commercial, and 2 professional 

There is a ciiHouis dirision of the non-RiJput tribes into [he Dehia 
and Ikulania factions, a|>parently dating frtnn a time when tlie 
Ha\ililnias umSer the leadership of the Ghatwiil Jits were called in 
by one of the euificrors to help to coerce the Majidh.lr lU-jputs, and 
were opposed by the Dchia jSts, who from jealousy of the GhatwAl 
supremac)' joined the Mandlili^ 'fhe leading families of the Distrfci 
are ihoiic of the Nawflb of Kunjpura, the .^fandals of Kamil, and (he 
Bliais of .Armiuli and SiddhuwiVl. 

The Society for the Propagaiifm of the Gos|>cl carries on mission 
wtsrk at KarMb Katthal, and Plntpalr Its operations include r-tr/fdi/fj 
teaching, girls’ schofjLs, and a hospital and dispensary^ for women and 
children. There are also Methodist Episcopal missions at Karnal and 
PlnlpKit, and A Presbyterian Mksion at ^'hlncsar (founded in 1S95) 
and Kaithat, to which tlie vilLige of Santokh Mijm hm boon leased 
for a Christian colony; In 1901 the District contained 325 natis-e 
Christiani 

The soil of the k^iidnr is light, and water lies close to the surface. 
The Jumna Hoods are, however, not fertilking, and the best lands are 

Airicultiint. ^.*^**^^ beyond their reach. The eastern 

is almost entirely watered l:>y the Western 
Jumna Canal; the soil is a fertile and easily worked Idam, and the 
tract forms fur the most part a sheet of cultivation. The soil of the 
l^ithal lanj^ar U a Strong intractable loam, chiefly irrigated by the new 
Sirsa branch of the IV'estem Jumna Canal, which also supplies most of 
the Kaithai iSnrdak, The Thflnesar ta/rsi/ is a rich allu^^tal tract 
watered by the M^rkanda and Umla, but in the flooded tracts crops 
are very precarious, owing to the uncettainty of the floods. On the 
Saroswutl two-thirds of the crops belong to the spring honesty chiefly 
gram; on the Umta coarse rice is often the only crop. 

The District is held almosL entirely by small peasant proprietors. 
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large estates covering only about tGo square miles and lands leased 
front Govemmetit 4,000 acres. 

The area for which details are availahle from the revenue record of 
1902-4 i* 3,147 square miles, as showTi in ihe following Uble r— 
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The supk products of the spring harvest are wheat and pam, so™ 
rm tiSand afis square miles rcspcctis-ely in 19 ® 3 " 4 ' , 

only 19 square miles. In the auttimn harvest great millet covaipJJS _ 
square’ mVs, and rice and spited millet 97 “"< 1 . 9 * 
respectively. Cotton covered 66 square miles, maire 

During the ihirlwn years ending 1904. ihe cultiY.itcd 
1,627 square miles to more than 1,797, or p 10 per ^ 

being chiefly due to the extension of canal-imgaiion. Tb ^ ■ 
accompanie.5 by an extended cultivation of 
Guve, as well as of the move valuable ■ “"“I 

man;,e is said to be increasing, Utans for the construction ^.el^ 
are fairly popular. In the five yeint ending • 9 « 3 ;^ 4 . ^ 
advanced ^der the Uod Improvement laians Act. and 1 loi 

the DlllcllJtSfi buH<!Cl£S _ 

cJltlo-xaising u.-ied to pky an im[«riaot part m 
Nardafc before the constructioi. of the S.^ 

the IHstrict arc still notrsi for their ei^ellence J 

horses is of no particular imporlanct A retnoum 

Kamtl in 1889. was abolished th^c horw 

r nruj- TMcircl boaitl liMiinynnili inm^ iiuiw, 

and^five dJStc^lallloni Ijuge &«=>“ tjjftiilSl b'rS'^hcre U 

a fine breed of pig?- at Karnai, paung 

"‘”:ttal area cultivated in ^^3,4. 60 . aq-e 

cent, were cla-ssed a.s irrigated. Of this area, 230 squw? miles were 

irrigated from wells, 264 

and ca^K and 4 .S 8 ‘ unhricked wells, kver 
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necessary, wells worked by Persiem wheels are nomerous. The new 
main line of ihe Wf_stf:bs JuM?fA Canai. enitts the Tbinesar 
an<l within thts l>i?ilncl ofT the Sirsa, HJSnsi, and New Eklhi 

branches, which irrigate the greater portion of the Nardak and ban^r^ 
except in Thanesar, where the percoliUon fruin the main canal and the 
stoppage of the natural drainage keep the land so moist that it sufiers 
from excess of water rather than from drought. The total area 
irrigated from the ^^’estem Jumna Canal ts 2,4^3 acres. The bifn^^rr 
in the Kaitb.al taAsli is also supplied by the Samswatt canAl (an 
InundatioTi canal made and worked by the District board), and some 
of the Nardak villages are also water^ by hoods from the Cbautang. 
The few wells tn these tracts are on the rope-and-biJcket system. 
The northern part of the District w irrigated hy Hoods from the hill 
torrenL% and for the most jjart suflTers from oipricious water-supply, 
being w^aterlnggetl one year and parched the next. Except In the tnore 
favoured tracts, wells arc liable lo be destroyed by floods and ate little 
u-icd. The villages scaaered through PatiAk tmitory' are irrigated 
from the Sirhind Canal. 

The District conlains 17 tracts of tincloKSed forest^ witli a total area 
of 34 square miles, in charge of the Deputy- Commissioner 3 but these 
arc not true foieftt% being covered only with scrub and small trees. 
About 1^6 square miles of ' rte-erved * forest arc under the Militaiy 
department. 

Sal-ammoniac has froui ancient times been nmnufacttired by the 
potter^ of the Kaithaf About 84 tons^ milted at Rs. are 

produced annually, and sold to lUerchantSp who mostly export It* ll ts 
prepared by burning bricks made of the dirty clay found in certain 
iwnds, and subjecting the subirtance that exudes from them to sub- 
lima!ion in closed The District has four saltpetre reftnene^. 

The Only other minerat pmduct is or nodular limestone. 

XamAl town used to have a name for shoe-iTLaking, but the industry 
is said to be declining from w^anl of capital. Pinlpat is famous for glas.v 
Trade and blowing, the chief product being silvered globes 
nnmninicaticiQf. broken up, are u.sed for mirror-covered 

walls, or sewn on fiAilt/kans ; the glass retorts used 
in the ms&nulacturc of sal-ammoniac are also made. The town is 
noted for its nmnufmcture of braas vessels, small fancy wmefi in vanous 
metals, and silver beado. The l>istrict possesses three cotton-ginning 
factoric:?^ at Pintpat, Kafthak aru^ Dhatrat: a cotton-press at PinTpal; 

combined ginning and pressing factories;, at PJinfpat and 
KaithaL 'fhe total number of employ^ in 1904 was 705- SlN^er- 
work and musical tnstniments are made at ShShali^d. Some good 
lacquered woodwork is also produced. 

The chid" exports or* wheat, cotton, gram, fine rice. gJki, brass 
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vessels, class, sal ammoniac, and saltpetre j and the chief import* are 
salt, oil and oilseeds, imn, and pirte-soods. Cotton and whMi go 
chieilv to Delhi and Ambala ; and hides to Uelhi ; oil and oilseeds 
come from the I'linjah and the DoSb; timber ftom AmUMa i iron :md 
piece^oods from Delhi; and silt ffom Bhni-ini, Jfelhi, and Amb^ 
LmS town and Pinlpet on the Delhi-Umbalbr-Kalka Rajitay are the 
chief marts, and a good deal of trade goes Ka.t^il which ^ 

on a branch of the Southern I’uniab Railway, fhe local trade is prin 
cipell) conducted through the ullage dealers ; ^ ' 

traffic is carried on by the cultivators thetnselv®, csp^ial y b) jats 
from Rohlak, who in the hot sea-son earn a good deal by plying tlieir 

^nil°ik-Uitunibailla-KalkA Railway runs through the Distrkt side by 

«de with the grand trunk road, and Kailha! is the 

of the Southern Punjab Railway. The new mam line 

and Hansi branches of the Western Jumna Canal art “ 

aliJi the junma during the rains. The District has -45 of 

metalled ids. and 684 <^1 unmcUlled ro^s. 

of metalled and fi; “f unmeialled ^mITm 

depmnent, the rest being mainUiined by ihe 

roids connect Karnll town and Kaithal. Thanesar _and Udw^ ^d he 
grand trunk n^d traverses the DiStnct from north 0 «uth b^the 
Ltnetallcd rmid* ar« bad, especially in tl« Nardak, 
tract bordering on the Saraswati and Ohaggai the tracks arc often 

imnaisahk for weeks together during the rams. 

being that of 1833- Helief works seem first to haie 

been established in the famine of t^i. was more 

persons were reliev^ m one * J,e Punjab, and hundreds 

severe in Ktirnal than m any other t^rt ol tne i 1 ■ ^ 

of i)eople were reduced to seini-slanaiion, _I _ nij’j 

lakhs^ and the highest ^ily tVidyr there was 

Callle to the number of 65,0^ di^- deepened into 

not a single good loihcr grass famine in 

,8,3.. .».»»?-> ;>■« ''g- jSila r 

ibe expenditure barely » ^, f Kaithal. In 

;s;srb;’v. ■ “C' 

relieve was i4,o7S. =^^1 cx[>enditure w^ lakhs. 
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The District divided into the (out /sAsf/i of KarsUl, PasTpaTp 
THAi^t'LsARf And KaithaLj each under a fsAst/Jdr and a 

AdmiiiJsiTAtinn cjf Guia is Siho tn charge 

a subdivision- The Deputy-Cornjiiissioner holds oKecutive charge of 
the Katrietj aided by three Assislont or Extjra-Assi,stant Commissiioners, 
of whont one ii subdivisranal odieer in chttrge of Katthal and one in 
charge of the DivtiicE trcastiry. 

The l>e|>iity-CominiMfioner as District Magistrate is Fes^>onsible for 
the crimitui justice of the District^ and civil Judicial work is under 
a ni^ricl Judge. Both olhcers are supervised by the Dinsiona! and 
Sessioitii Judge of the Delhi Civil Division. There is one Munsiff who 
sits at heod-quantjrs. 1'here arc also si:i honorary mogistiates. Cattle' 
stealingi the normal crime of the J^istrict^ now lesis prevalent than 
formerlyp owing to the increase of cultivation made possible by the 
dcvclopmenE of tht^ canals. J^drmerly heads of families of respectable 
birth would demur m giving a daughter in marriage to a man who had 
not proved his abtlitj- to support a ^kmny by cuitle-hftjng. 

The ituct which t>a5sed to the British in and formed })art of 
the old F^nlpiii District* was summarily assessed in the years 1817-24, 
with the uKceplion of the estates assigned EO the ^Candal family in 
excljangc for the lands they held in the Uiriied Provinces. In accord¬ 
ance vrith ihc spirit of the time* the summary' settlement was 
oppressive, and the methods of assessment and collection were vexa¬ 
tious anti extortionate; a fevi.^iion of assessments wa-s necessitated by 
the Hmtinc of 1824, and by degrees a more reasonable system was 
evolve^ The regular seltlement, made in 184^^ both modemte 
and fairly distributed In the MJdxir the assessment on Ehc whole 
worked well; in the AJa/u/' the deterioration of soil caused by the 
canal brought absolute ruin to many villages, and in 1859^0 Luge 
reductions of revenue were made and principles laid down for annuaS 
relief to be aAbrded when necessary'. Meanwhile, in the Mandal 
the assignees struggled to realise their revenue in hind from 
a lawle^ md independent Hijpnt peasantTy till r 847 . when their 
oppression and mismanagement necessitated the tract being brought 
urtder s^tlctnenL The assessment waji revised in 1852 and again in 
llie revljicd setdcmeni of 1872-80 comprised both these 
tracts; the revenue rate for irrigated land vnried from Ra. 1-14 lo 

2-14. and for unirrigated bnd from 8 annas to Ra. i-ia; pasture 
was rated at 8 pies an acre; and canal knda were assessed at *dfy^ 
rates rarying from Hs. 1-5 Eo Rs. t-tj. 

The rest of the District, comprisirig the fiMhils of Kafthol, 1 hanesar. 
the Indn tract of KaraiH, formed part of the territories of Ehe 
Li^hutlej chiefs, who were token under proEeetion by the prociamation 
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of tSoo. These icmiories os they eschewed were suminwily 
Thancsai and Indri were regularly seiiled in 1^8-5* Kaithali in 
*853-6. The whole of ihis portion of the District came under the 
Kamri-AnibSla levUion in tSfi 2 - 9 - The average asscssiaent ry 
land is R. o-« 4-3 minimum R. 0-6-6). Md on 

‘wet’ land Rs. J-14 (maximum Kius-'s- mirnmmn R^ j). The 
total demand for 1903-4, includinfi asHCs, wts i a hifchs. J he avei^e 
size of a holding cultivated by the owner is 5-3 acre*. 1 he whole 
District came under settlcmwt in 1904, ‘he present nsscsamcnt 

The OTllccttms of land revenue alone and of total revenue are shown 
below, in thoiLsands ot tupe^s 


1 

1 _^ 


l^oo^t. 1 

I9DJI-J. 1 

\M].\\ rcminc - 
Totnl reYcfine - 

. 6,j6 

■ j 

C1O5 

B ,10 

1 t*,w 

B,a<t 


‘I’he District contains six tnunicipalines: ^ 

THAI., ShaH-SBAo, ’l'HAffF,SAtt, and kADWA. UlSl C 
are managed by the District b«ird. whose income amounted toniJ ly 
triTh^n t94-4. The cpenditunt in the same year was i-s lakhs, 

education forming the Lnrgest item. r *11 „„Vs in,^ludinc 

Thu recular police force consists of 6S3 of all nmU, iCLludtnt 

147 muiSpal police, under a Suiierintendeni, oMisted by 4 

k * I .1 ■.rm i*lip llisiricl conTAirtS 23 police 

Village watchmen numUr i,^. 1 Balochs, ^ 

Stations I outpost, and 3 road pm«. » 

Tagisarc proclaimed under the Cnmujal InUs Act. and SS 
4lfBalocl^ and 537 lag^l* registered m 1903 ^nder the Act, 

J The Tiunibcr of pupils under instnictioui was- 

thc whole Ihrovincc. I he iiumucr os , - 

1061 in 1880-1, 1.543 in tSyo-i, 5 , 9 ®* i 9 «" 1 S '3 5 

In the Dsi vear the District contained 9 secondary and 
1903 4. I” ^ Iwrides ra advanced and 63 elementary 

«hooi >1 mim .up^onri br ■!>' 

cte Mul.™»,.d.n feOblic of M offc 

noom, -boob ro, gi-b, ond d- Sic of 

Zanfina Mission teach women and children m the town- The total 
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e!?c|>erditijrc on education in 190^^ Ksp 47^0001 the ^caler part 
of which tt-fls met from Local fundji^ though Government contributed 
nearly Rb. 1*600, and fees brought in Rs. jo,ooa« 

Besides the Kamil civil hospital the District has 9 dispensaries, one 
at KsarnAl and 3 at Out-siations, at which 117*370 □ut-patients and 
1,6^6 io-piitknts were treated in 1904, and 6*849 operations performed. 
The income and expendltun; amounted to Rs. l-ocal and 

municipal funds contnbuimg Rv 11,000 and Rs, 9,000 respectively. 
The Society for the Propagation of the (rospel also ranintiiins a female 
hcsjntui at KamlJ. 

J he number of Buccc^rul vacciiiattoti^ in 1903 4 wels 20,0901 
representing 23 per t,ooo of i^opulation. 

[A. Kensingtou* Ct^s/amarj Zaur a/J}isfrk^ (■%!) the 
rhftnesar /aAsi/), J. M. Dome^ J>/sin^ Gau^j^ 

P/ ^tmMa (1891)* and ^ yhAri/ AmVAa/ 

Qmi I?ts/n£i AarmJ (1S93) ;; D. C J. Ibbetson, ScU/f- 

Ac/^rf ^ iAc /crA^f/ a fid Aarnd/ Aitjrgafta (1 

Kam&l TahsiL—Central /ahff of Kamil Disirict* Punjab, lying 
between jg^ 26' and 30* o* K. and 7O'' 40" and jf n' on the west 
bank of the Jumna, with an area of 83S square miie*i^ I'he population 
in 1901 Hvwi 241^*544, compared w-ith 241,369 in 1891. It contains 
the towti of Kaknal (po|Hi!atifin* 23,559), *hc head-quarters} and 
3S0 villages. 1’hc land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amaunttd to 
3-a lakhs. On the east lin the Jumna low'lands, fertile but unhealthy, 
and varying in width from 5 miles. The western boundary of 

this tract is the old high hank df ^he Jumna, and from the crest of this 
bout <he country sloijcs iui|>cpP*ib*y the Nardak, The 

upland portion of the is Water! by the W'csiein Jumna Canal i 
but in the Nardak the peoplo''1^avt not entirely aljandoned ilicir pas¬ 
toral traditions, and retain ample gra/ing-grounds for their cattle. 

XartiAl Town, - Hcad^^uarters of the District and of Kamil, 
Punjab, situated in ig^ 4C N. and 76^ 59^ K., on the old bank of the 
Jumna, about 7 niiles from the present course of that river, and on 
the Delhi-Loiballai-KHka Kailway distant 1*030 nriles by mil from 
Calcutta, 1,056 from Bombay, ai>d 895 from Karachi. iV^pulation 
(1901 ), 13^559. Its name is derived front Kariia^ the nval of Arjtina 
in the epic of the Mahlbhiraia* by whom it is said to have been 
founded It would seem to have been a place of little import 
tance in early hisEorica] times, os no lucntion of ti occurs until 
towards th^ end of the Pathln period, Karnal was plundered 

* 57 J oy Ibrihlm Husain Miria in his rc^TilE againsE Akbar, 
and il£ ndj^libourhOfid kid waste by Banda DaiiAgi in 1709. In 
*739 *• '■Jis the scene of tbe defeat of Muhaninuid iihah by Kildir 
Shah- After the fall of Sirhind in 1763 the town was seized by Gnjpat 
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Singh, M}1 of Jlnd, bui in 1775 ^ recoiTred by Najaf Khan, 
governor of Delhi. It again feli into ihcr hand-! of Gajpai Singh, but 
his son Bhag Singh lost it to the Marilihis in 1787, and it was sub- 
serj^uently made over by them to Geoige Thomas. It then enmo into 
the hands of Gurdil Singh of l^dwa^ from whom the British took it in 
i£I05. a omtonmenE was formed at KamaJ, which was alandoned 
in 1B41 owing to the unheaUhiness of the staliorv The place is still 
unhealthy* though drainage and sanitation have dnne much to improve 
its condiiioii. There Eh a fine marble tomh^ Imilt by the eni|Hrrtif 
Ghiyas-udHjfn to the memory of the saint Bu-Alt Kalandar. The 
Society for the I'ropagation of the Gospel lias a mission at KamAl. 
The mimic ipuliiy was created in 1867^ I he income and CKpendeture 
during the ten years ending 1905-3 averaged Ks- 3^,500 and Rs. Jip i&o 
respectively. The income in 1903^4 mainly derived 

fruin octroi j and the cspendHurc wtis Rs. 331 5 ®^' chief m^u- 

factures are country cloth for local consumption* and shoes^ Ihc 
prinui^ial educational institution is the Anglo-vcoiaculiir high school 
managed by the Educational depaitmcnt. Them is a ciiil hoss>iiiLl, 
with a branch in the town. The Society for the Pioimgaiioi^ of the 
Gospel also nmintairs li female hospital and dispensary. 

Kiimala (or Funnel Hill)—Fort and hill in the Panvel of 

Kollba District, Bombay, situated in 18® 53^ N. and 73 7 ® 

miles north west of the VT'gavati rivcfp and 3 miles south of Panvel ; 
elevation i, 560 feet above sea level. Population (19^1% 1 tj ^ 7 - KamiLa 
commandi! the tngh rood between the Bor pass and the Panvcl and 
Apia riveirs. 1 he hill lias an up|Kr and lower fort. In the cenirt of 
the upper fort is the ' funnel/ an almost inaccessible basalt pillftr about 
1^5 feet high, locally knawm as the Pfindu's tower. From the souths 
west of the hill can be seen the tsland-studded harbour of Bombay. 

The fort was often taken and retaken during the turbulent period 
c^ Indian history. Under the .Muhammadami* Karnlla garrisoned 
to overawe die North Konkati. Tntops from Ahmadnagar took it m 
JS40, The Ffirluguese captured it soon after, but gave it up on 
receiving a ransom of Rs. ih^oo a year. Sivitjl* the Marathft leader, 
seized it in 1670. driving out the Mughals On the death ^ 
RarnHEa was recaptured by Aurangzeb's generals 
Xfughals till at least i73S^ afterwards it must hav^ again 

uome into the hands of the Marttthas, for in r J4=> the Peshwis power 
WHS established over the whole of the Deccan. In iSiS the fort 
captured, and passed into British possession, together ^th the whole 
reniainlng territory held by the Feshwfl. U is now in mins. 

Kam!Ui.*-Kiier of Nepdl and the United Provinces, Sr^ 

KAUttlALA. j- 

Kamaii.—Village in ihe Baroda franf, Baroda fitate* snualtd in 

vouxv. ^ 
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jt° 59' N. nnd 75® sfi" on ihe right hank nf th& N.itbadS At Its 
junction with the Ontong fiver, t'opisklimi {rgoi), ipf 26. Thousands 
of pilgrinis repair annually \o ihia holy place in order to perform their 
ahtutions in the Narbadi. 

KarnaphiilL —Kivct of Eo^cm Bengal and Aswtn, [t rises in 
El lofty range of hills beyond the border of the Chittagong Hill Tract-s 
3 5 ** S3^ N. and 93® 37'' E., anrl^ aAcr fotloiring a generally south¬ 
westerly oour^ of I2I mflcsp falls into the Bay of Bengal in S2* u' N. 
and 47^ E., 12 miles below the town and port of Chittagong, which 
is situated on its right bank. As far up as Chittagong it is navigable 
by signing vessel, and by shallovr^mught stcamm as high os 
RAXoAW.\Ttp the head-quarters of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, I.arge 
native boats go up as high sls KSsaLmgp while small craft ply 14 miles 
farther up to the Barkal rapids. In the Hill Tracts it is known as the 
Kpsa Khyoung. The chief tribuhmes arc the KSsZllang, Chtngrti 
Kitptai, and Rankhiang rivers in the Hill Tracts, and the Haldd in 
Chittagong District; the latter emptier itself into the main river from 
the north, and is navigable by native boats for 14 mites throughout the 
year. Besides those already mcntiEmed the principal river-side tillages 
arc ChandraglionA and Rangonla^ The Kamaphuli is largely used for 
ffoating cotton and forest protluoe from the Hill tracts to Chittagong, 
The approaches to the mmith are lit hy lighthou^ at Kutubdil and 
Xorman's Point, and the channels arc buoyed by the Port Com¬ 
missioners of Chittagong. 

Karnapray&g^—One of the Avc sacred connucnccs of the Alak- 
nandlk where this river is joined by the Pindar FiptoarT) in 
Garhwal District, United Provinces. The village is situated at a height 
of 2,500 feet above the ^ in 50® j6* N. and 79® 1 5' E, Population 
(1901), 243.^ It contains a number of temples and also a dispensary^ 
and during the snmmLT a pal ice station. 

Kama Suvarna*—Ancient kingdom in Bengal, which lay west of 
(he BhUgfrathi rivet, and comprised the modcni Districts of Burdwiin, 
Bankunl, Western Mur%lriddhad, and Hooghly. The best-known king 
was Sasanka or Narcndra, the last of the Guptas, who was a fanatical 
worsliipper of He in^wded Magadha, and cut douTi the sacred 

AfltfAj'irce, early im the^ seventh century. ^Hie capital of this kingdom 
was probably m Rangamati in ^lurshidabM Distrietp 
Karnatak.—Tract in FemnsuTar India. See Cab vatic. 

Kamul.—District^ subdivisbn, and town in iLitlros. Sf£ Kurnooi . 
Rarol.^Petty Slate in Katmiaw'ar, Bombay, 

Karond,—Nati^ne State in Bengal. .Sbr KalahaxdT* 

Karor,—Former name of the and now called 

Bareilly* See Bahf.ilu' Taiisii_ 

Kai-on—Town in ^fultan District Punjab. See Kahror, 
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KarorLal Isa (A'rtAwr),—Town in ilw Leiah of Miilnwilli 

District, Punjab, siluatctl to 3 ** * 3 ^ 57 E., on the high 

bank of the Influs east of that m^er. Popiibtton (1901). 3,143- 
Foutidc^l by Makhdflm I jl Isii, Kurcsbi. a desccntJiint of ISahlwiil 
Hakk, the saint of Multitn, in the fifteenth cetitiity, the still 

preserves the massive tomb of its founder, and n large fair is held 
yearly in his honour, ft is first mentioned in history as included in 
the government of Mult 3 n under Sult&n Husain in 14^- The muni¬ 
cipality was created in 1887. 'J'lie income during the ten years ending 
1901-3 nvemged Rs, 3^600, and the mtpetidiiurt Rs. The in¬ 

come in 1903-4 was Rs- 3t4«. chiefly derii'ed from oemn; and ihe 
expenditure was Ks. 3,&«- 'I'^e contains a dispensarj-, a muni¬ 

cipal board school (^maty), a privalc Anglo-vemacular middle school. 

and two munici|ud girls’ schools. . . n , 

Karsiaog,—Subdivision and town in Darjeeling District, nengol. 

Sft Kurseoxo. „ ■ 

KariiLrpur._Town in the District and /<rA«/ of Jullundur, 1 unjab. 

situated in 3** * 6 ' N. and TS" NmibAVestem fUilway 

and grand trunk road, 9 miles from Jullundur town. Popuklimi (190*}, 
10,840, Fouruled b>‘ .\rjun, the fifth Sikh fmrfl, it is a place of great 
sanctit>', as the seat of the line of GurOs descended from him, and as 
possessing his original Adi Granth or scripture It was Immt by Ahmad 
Shah in 1756. Kartlrpur is a flourishing grain mart, with a market 
outside octroi limit'e Cha^r^ boxes, tables, and native flutes are made ; 
also cotton twill (jwjt). The cantonment established heft after the firet 
Sikh W^ar was abolished in 1854- The munici|ahty was created m 
i86j. The income during the tea years ending 1903-3 averaged 
Rs. j,soo, and the expenditure Rs, 6,900. In (903-4 the meorne was 
Rs. 7,™ mainly from octroi; and the expenditure w-as R-s T^t 5 «. 
The town has an Anglo-vernacular middle school, mainlaincd by the 
mnnictpalitri a Government dispeasary- 

Kanin gull.-Village in the ^faduranlmkam ^ Chinglepul Pif? 

trict, M«dS. situated in 13" 3*^ ‘'"d 79“ 54 * E-. on the ^uth Indian 

Railway and on the southern trunk road, 48 n"'® 

Population <igoi), 4 .^ 5 - ^ head-quartm of the 

1,93 to 181s. and subserjuently continued for some years to he the head- 
noarters of a iHM. Karunguli fort was occupied as a stmtegic pwm 
during the wars between the English and the French, b^ng regards! 
as an outpost of Chingleput. from which it ts .3 miles distant to 
south-west. These two places, with ^t■andiwJlsh and Uttammerilr. form^ 
a wit of quadrilateral on the line of attack between the «ats of the 
two G4>vemments of Madras and Pondicherry. As early as 115S it was 
a point of dispute. In 1757 evacuated by the Engliih in the face 

of advancing French tiooiH. The following year the English ailcmpied 
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to racowT it by surprifK?, hut were rc|juls4d \nlh ii EiiUirv uhkh 
wra .'5 in 175^ But some months blcr Colonel Cooie, after 

a few d4>Ti' iKjmbardnrcnip captured tisc fort. "J'his was the hrst de¬ 
cisive Action in the successful campaign of 1759-60, which led to the 
victory- at ^Vandiwish. The circumference of the fort is 1,500 yards^ 
enclosing the remairis of ttdmt were npprently huge gmnanes for the 
storage of grain, the tnbuie to the ^luhammadan government out of 
the produce of the neighbourhood. The Karunguli tanfc^ which is fed 
from the overflow of the Madumntakam tank, usually receives a plenti" 
ful supply of water. A travellers' bungaloa-^ stands in the village^ a 
handsome old building in a grove of fine mango-trees. 

Karur Taluk. -Souih eastem /a/tfA of Coiml^atore District, htadras, 
lying beiwceu 10^ 3S" and 1 r® 6' N. and 45' and 7!^ 14' E., with 
an area of Sra s^^uare nnlciS- [l h sin open and undulating plain, 
with no Kills or forests of bounded on the north by the Cauver)' 

river and traversed by the AniarAvati. It is pot^rly wooded and suflers 
from an unusuAlly trying hot season- It has one tov^n, tiK: municjpaliEy 
tjf Kahur (population, ^,769), the head-quarters; and 95 villages. 
The populaLicHi in 1901 was 220,843, t^^mipared with 3irt794 in 1891, 
the increase having been slower than clsewliere in the Hispict. T'lic 
demand frjr land revenue and cessics in 1903 -4 amounted to R4i, 3,49,000. 
I he soil is mostly of an itifcrfoT red or grey variety* and is generally 
lightly assessed, 'fhe area Irrigated by ebauneU is Inxgcr than in any 
/J/tfJ e3tcept SatyaTnangatam. These lead from the Amar^vati and the 
rauvery, luid this Is the first in the Presidency^ m which the water 
of th^ latter is used to any considembic extents The raintaJl (averaging 
afi inches aimually) is fairly plentiful and tegular* and the crops are 
generally good, C^amAu t.s by tar the rnost common cefuaL 

ICftrur Town* Head-quarters of the of the same name In 
roimbatorc DistnVt, hfadras, situated In 10® 58^ N, and 78*^1' E,, f>n 
the S<mth Indian Railway, 48 miles from 'rrichinopoly, and on the 
AmarAvati river not lar from its junction w ith the Cauvery. Population 
(1901), The town 1.^ oiled Tinav=inilaJ or J^asupati (' Ebe place 

of the ^cred cow ) in vernacular wntings. ^I hc name KarCir means 
^ mbryo lovra,' and is said to have Iveen given because Bmhmii b^an 
hi-s work of creation here. For the same rea<^n it h often called 
Erahiuapurt in legendary records. Tt wai ap|iAtcndy a place of some 
impornnoe as far back as the early centufits of the Christian era, for 
coins of the emperors Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius wen.- found 
r^ by in 1S06, Situated nraiir the point where the territories of ttie 
rival fChola, and Pi 9 iiidya dyiuuties met, it probably played a 
fjart in their ancient struggles^ On the dissolutkon of the Vijayanagar 
empire Ln 15^5* Kardr fell under the Naik-S of Madura^ but it wm 
frequently attacked and rKcupied by the hlysore Armies, and towards 


the end of the itveniecntb eeniury it was Anally annexed to the lalier 
kingdom and been me its ntwst tnipotlam fmnlier |x»st In 1639 ilw 
Jesuits inuablished a mission here, In Liter years Ute place constantly 
changed hands. Jn 1736 Chanda Silhib besieged it unsu«:essfti!ly. 
In 1760 it was cBjwured by the British, in revenge for the as.'iislance 
given by Haidar to the Krcnch. Orme describes the sit^e in detail. 
Karur was held by them till 1768. when it wus retaken by Haidar, 
whose possession was conrtrmed by treaty in the foltowing year. In 
rrJJ* Colonel Ung toot and held the fort for a few months, Ihent 
is a monument on the south lumk of the riimr to the BriUsli trm.ps who 
fell in this siege. It wsis a third time captured in 1790 by t..cneral 
Medows, and restored at the peace of 179** ^ ganiso^ by the 

Com|}ony as a military station until 1801, and portions of the old fort 


still remain. . n -j 

Karur was formerly the head-quaTters of the Sub-Collector. Be-ndes 
the /-iArirS/u>, a District Munsif and a stationary sutniwgisi rate are now 
.KUitioned here. Being on the railway and at the junction of several 
roads, it possesses a comtidcrable trade. Its chief drawbick is it 
crowdctl site, which is sunoutided entirely by nce-fields and the intr* 
The only industry worth nwniiou is the manufacture of 
a small scale. There are, however, two tannenea in the netghbourhor^ 
The temple is a considerable edifice of some anliqui >, 

contJiinin^ nuintrous itiscriitlions uti slyne. 

Karur was consiiluted a municipality tn 1874- During the ten y^rs 
ending .903 the annual income and expenditure avemj,^ about 
.o,«r in 190J-4 the receipts and expenditure were Rs. 29^^ 
and .8,000 respectively, the former licing chieny 
feci, the iKwisc and land raxes and tolls h is a siation of ^e 
Wesleyan Mission, which niainiains two mdusinal schmds hen., one 
for boys and lire other for girls. A drainage scheme 
K« (.c8so luLs been franied for this municipality; but its cxccutim 
bus b^nVeliKmcd pending the introduction of a proper water supply, 

plans for which are still under pre[mration. 

lOirvan.-VilLisjo in the Jiaroda/nirr/. ^rate, 

iJ* e' N and 7t® is' E., with a station on the Dabliot-Miyflgim btatu 
RailLy.' In olden times ii was pio^bly vciy 

of pilBTirmmc. The local tradition rs that the V.shvlim.tn^ m 

conLuenS of a dispute with Vasishta, desir^ to create another 
Benares in this village. He therefore fashioned a thousand 
and then wrestled to bring the Cimges here, till ^ 

Of Im importunities. The g«l was forced to make 
the saint, who then coasctl from vexing him, and m 
promised that die village should be as holy as Bciiai®. Many temples, 
Mime old, some in ruins, are to lie seen at tins sacred stM. 
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KArvctJkBgar Zamlnd&ri.—Ancient stiminJarj in the ntprth cHst 
of North Arcul DLstHct, Mudras, lybg between 13” a" and 13® 35^ N. 
and 79° 14^ and jy® 49'' E. Area, 943 square mile^; number of 
viik^c^ 667; population 34^jS4*- It h held on permanent 

icniire under a jiiftad (grant) issued by the British Govemnicnt in iSoJp 
T he whole of the sam^n^iin is hilly cJKcept the south-east; [lentlrating 
the liillfi run numerous (licturiesque rapines or which are well 

wooded and fairly stocked with game. One of the most charming 
of these is the Sadasim about 10 miles nonJi^east of the PuttQr 
suLtion on the iModnis Rallw’ay. Here a perennial sUeani flows east' 
wards by a succession of casoedes, by the sides of which trce-fems and 
other species of witer-lovlng planLs grow in profusioti. The pnncipal 
streams which drain the iaminddri are named after the towns of 
NMyitfiavanani, Nagari, and 'fiJiUTTANl, by which they floWn "fliey 
iiTC dry except during the rains, but hare excellent underground 
BfjfingSj the water of which is Lapped by means of chamiets and 
iirigsitcs cottiideTablc areas on both batiks. "ITie soil of the estate 
is fertile; but much of it is covered with hilE and jungle* and threc- 
fljurths of the area is unCuMvablCr only about 130,000 acres being 
under the plough. Indigo is siill largely cultivated, but of late years 
the rnarket for the d}'U has been depressed owing to the competition 
of its new chernical rival. From the forests of the iamifiditri much 
fuel is exported lo Madras by nifL The total (or ijcrtimnent 

revenue paid to Government) is 1-7 lakhs, and the cesses in 1903-4 
Were an additional Its. 505,000^ "The gross ineoinc of the whole 
Ktate averages betwejCn 6 and 7 laths, but it ts heavily encuitibured. 
Sijmc of the villages have been sold in satisfaction of decrees of the 
Ci^nl Courts and now^ form sepamte properties; and the esUite is so 
Invoked in debt that it was taken under the tiiBnagenicrit of the Court 
of W ards for u time. It lias now been handed back to the proprietor. 
Kirveli^ar, 7 miliis from Futnlr railw'ay station, h the chief town and 
the residence of the ifftrrJnddr^ who has the hcfcdiiary title of Rajl. 
Put tun Nil r^yanavana mj Nagari, und Tiruttani aro other important 
place^K 

Karwar T^luka.—North-western most Af/wlu of North Kanara 
iJairict, Bi>ifibsiy, lying between 44' and 13^4' N. arrd 74®4^and 
^ area of 281 square miles. I| contains one towrii 
KARWiR (populatinn, 16,847). the mMa arid District hc^id-quarters; 
and 34 villages. The populatiort in 1901 was 58,460, compared with 
5^278 in r89t. The density, 308 jierBons per sqnaro mile, h much 
above the Dktrict average* The den^nd for land revenue in 1:903-4 
ns i-og U]ihs, and for ecsscs Rs. j.ooo. The Kalimdi flrtws from 
east u> WBt tlirongh ihe eefilre. and a^ it cnlers the sea throws up 
a bar of sand tm|xissable to any but small craft. Along both bunk?* 
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uf ilie nvvr broad Ih-Us yf rice knd, brokci) by of [wliiiii and 

c;ihi:r frsiii trees, strelch ciist to nar the Western Ghats. '1 he Mil 
ufl the plains is sandy, and near the hills is much mixed with granite. 
On the batiks of the Kalliuidl, and along the seashore, arc large tracts 
covered aiih a blaclt allumi deposit, charged with salt and liable to 
be flooded at high tides. To briryg such latid under tilkgei a strong 
and costly wall must be built to keep out the sea, A heavy raiiifali 
is required to sweetw the land, and ilwn, without much manur^ i^d 
with due care, rich crops cau lx: raised. Throughout the the 

houses are not gathered into i Ulages, but are sealiered along narrow 
lanes, standing in shady coeo-palni garden^ some i^ed and son« 
thatched, each with its «dl, bailiing-place, and cattle-shed. I he annua 
minfall is heavy, amounting at Karwlr town to nearly r lo inch®, 
Karwar Town (A u Aw-O.-Hesd-tiuarters of the /uMu of the same 
name and of North Karntm District Hombaj. situated »' ^ J"' 

and 74” S' E., 50 miles souUi east of Goa and 295 miles wtH 
of Hombuy. Population includii^ the 

nmnidpality, established in .864, had an 
decade ending 1901 of Ks. 13,000. In 1903 4 

the Klrwar revenue superinlcndent, or rfrrur, 

ita”n« in «««n. Indi.; 

— 

Xinto nf k ....n linn, li-SlWI,. in . 6,3 
™ ".ilinni nn-nn, of 
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In 1715 tlie «ld (ori uf KSrwlr wajn pufl^ down, nnd was 

built by the Sonda chief. The new fart scrtausJy Entcrfered with the 
safely uf the Kn^Iiiih faciiirj' j and owing to the hostility of the Soiida 
chief, the factory wa* removed in 1710* 'fhe Eogfish^ in spile of their 
edurtK to regain the favour of the ^tida chiefs, were unabk to obuin 
leave to rftipen their factory at till 175a I'he Portuguese 

in 175a sent a fleet and iJOsseision of Sadashivgarh. As the 

I^ortugucse claimed the moiKrpoly of the KUrwar trade, and were in 
a position to enftirce their ctdni, tliie English agent was witbdrtiw-n. 
Ill iBoe Old K.=lrvr,^r was in ruins. Very few' iraces ofit remain. 

The new tow n dates from after the transfer of North Kanara JJistriet 
to the Bomlmy Presidejicyj before which It was a mere fishing vilbi^e. 
The present town and neighboaring oflicijs and residences an: in the 
lands of six village!?, and within the municipal limits of the town are 
nine villages, A proposal was i?tremiously urged in EtJtnbay to connect 
Kiirwlr by a railway with the interidr^ so as to prc^vidc a seaport for tbu 
^uthern colton Districts. Between 1SS7 smd iflj4 the hqic that 
a railway from K/lrwlr to Hubh would he sanctioned milled the value 
of building sites at K^jtiVSTj and led to the construction uf many ware¬ 
houses and dw'ellings. The schciiic was finally abandoned in Ikvour 
of the line through Portuguese territory to Marmagao. The trade of 
Kirwar has markedly decreased since the upeniug of this railway. 

Karw^ js the only safe harbour between Bomlxiy and Coihin during 
all seasons of the year. Iu the hay is a cluster of islets called the 
OvsTKR Rocks, 4L^^ the brgesi of whlch^ iTevgad island, a Hglithousu 
lias been buill. 'J'here are twt> smaller islands in the bay (rjS aiid 
I 2Q feel above the level of the sea), which a/Ford gtiod sheher to native 
craft and small vessels during the filroug north-w^oit wind!? tlutl prevail 
from hebruary to Aprils Fruiu ihe |wrt-cifhce, un a white 

flagstaff; fio feet from the ground aud 65 feci above higfi vi^tcr, is 
displayed a riaJ fixed ship's light, visible three miles; whb the light 
bearing cast south-iwt a vessel cati anchcir in 3 to 5 ^thorns. .-Vliout 
5 miles soutivwcsi and a mile# from the rndnlandt the iskud of 
Assjidiv rises steep from the sea, doited with trees and the houses 
of ils small Portuguese settkn>enL f^iiug ste&mers tiekinging to 
the Bombay Si earn Navigaiion f orujKiny call twice a week at Klravlr 
throughout the fair-weather sc^^n. These steamers generally make 
the I rip betw een Karw iSr and fiH^bay in thirty hours. The value 
of the trade at Kflrwflr port during thn- year 1903-4 is returned as 
follow# : importi 3-34 lakhs and export# Rs. fla^ooa. Klrwilr hay is 
remarkable for its beautiful scenery. It possesses a finu gfovt of 
tasuarina^, beneath whicli the sea breaks piclure.««|ucly on the long 
stretch of white sand, from the mouth uf the Rallnodl to the .shehttrd 
inlet of BaiEkal cove. Besides the chief revenue and judiciaK t*lTiGea, 
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ihu Kiwfl conUins ii Subordifiate Judge’s tipurt, a jail, a h<*sj>ital, a high 
school with 137 pupils, 3 uiiddle schools, and 8 other scliools, 

Karwi Subdivision. —Subdivision of liflnda District, L'niled I'ro- 
Vinces, ctiiisisting of the Kahasis, Kauwi, und M tu faAsits. 

Karwl Tahall. —Souih-tgistcni (itAiif of IMndl District, United 
provinces, contemiiroiis with ihe/faf^anti of Tarwhuw.in, lying between 
J4^ S3' und 3$° 19' N, and So* 4 s' “ 1 “! E., with an aieu «if 567 

stiuare miles. Population fell from 87,687 in 1891 to 78,4*® 190** 

There are 1S9 villitgei und two towns, including KaRwI, the 
liead'quurter^ (populutton, 7i74j)* dcraniid for land revenue in 

i903-"4 was RSi 77,000, und for cesses Rs, 15,0001 The density [>f 
]>opu 9 utioti, 138 persons per stjuiire mile, is the lt>wesl in the District. 
Roughly speaking, about hiilf the ttiAsl/ lie» in the plain, •hile the 
other half is situated on a plateau between the crest of the rungu 
of the Vindbya-pi and the scarp Iwyond w'hich extends to the still highw 
plateau of Rewuh. 'ITie latter portion presents beautiful scenery and ts 
clothed with forest. Near the west the PaisunT river forms part tjf the 
Irurder and titen strikes across the faAsi/, In 1903-4 the under 
cultivation wa-s isfi square miles, of which only 3 were irrigated. 

Karwi Town. Hcad-quariurs of the subdivision and faJai/ of the 
same name, in RilnclS District, United Ihovinces, situated in as 
and 80* 54' E., THsir the I’aisuni river and on u branch of the Groat 
Indian Pemnsula Raihmy. I'opulation (rjot), 7 , 743 - Earwl was 
a British cantonment from 1805 to 1816; and in 1839 .t lieorme the 
piinclpal residence of a -Mariiha chieftain who lived m almost regal 
stale, and built several beautiful temples and large wells- Numerous 
traders from the Deccan were thus attmeted to Karwl. Duniig the 
Mutiny, Narftyan RaOy after the murder at Banda of tlie joml-Magis- 
Iratcof Karw'l, assumed the govemmunt, and retained his indeiicndcncc 
for eight months amid the subsequent anarchy. ‘J'he arxmmuljittuns of 
his family conMituted the greid treasure ufterw^rd-s famous ns the 
Kirwee and Btmda Prize Money.' The Bara, a laq<e bmldrng which 
formed the palace of Narayan Rao's family, was conhscaled, -lilt most 
of I he other pro|icjrt>', and now st-rvea as a fuArlfft police station, and 
school. I’he other public buildings are a jail and dispensary, A Joint. 
Magistrate and uti .\ssisUnt District Superintendent of police arc 
stationed at Kaiwl, which also cuntains branches of the Society for 
the Proiagatimt of the Gosjjcl and the American Methodist Mis,sioti. 
The town is administered, together with the adjacent village of 
'J'atahuwan, under Ad XX of 1856. Karwl declined for a tune after 
the Mutiny; but the railway, oiicncd in 1899, has camicd it to beconre 
the most important trade centre in the lUsinct. Coiioti, j^ain, 
and other produce are largely exjiortctl. A ortton gm, o|jeiiid m 1900. 
cmpluyial 180 hands in 19OJ, and there is a small nuiiu£aclurc of 
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enibruiiJcired pluali. "nitre arc ihrcc schfKiUp svkh ijo bt^js and 
Sirls. 

K^salpura.—l^cUy Sialc in Mahj Kjbi rHA^ 

K^aaragod Taluk*— Suiithcmmost /J/mA of SouUi K^nani Dis- 
trkt^ MiidnLSj lying beEwecjn n® 7' and ^ 57^ N\ and 74® 52^ and 75* 

ib'K, with an area of 762 s^iuart inikiK ll contains 114 villngcit. 
'i'hc dtinund for land revenue and cesses in j 903-4 amotnitod to 
Rs. 2,42,000. I'he |>r>pulation in 1901 was 231,380, compart.'d with 
210,323 in 1891, showing an increase of 10 \kt cOnL Much of llic 
surface consfsis of a bare treeless plateau; bin the valleys are deep, 
well-watered, ujid very ferlLlc:, and, especially in tlie northern half of the 
/4rf#4 admirably adapted for nreca cultivation, 'fhe chief products are 
rice, coco-nuts, and areca-nuts. In the coa^t villages in the south a 
considerable arnouni of tobacco is raised by the M^ppilla cultivators. 
In eighteen siuniey villages adjoining Coorg and Mabbar tlie shiftiiig 
systeru of cttltivation known ^ is still carried on^ the crop l>eing 

Usually a n^i^ted one of hill rice, pnlse^ and cutlun. 'fhe jungle on 
selected spaces on the hill slopes Is cut down,, usually in December, 
^id burntd when dry three or four months laier. The seed is sown 
in the ashes; sometimes without ploughing, when the rains ooiiie^ and 
in good years crops are sccurctd with little further ironblc. A 
Catch-crop Is someEimes raised the follow ing season ; and the spot 
i?i Lhen alxmduncd for a period of from i^vcn to ten y^irs till tlitre 
is sLLtlicient frtsh growth, when the prcjcess is repealed! 

K&s^rghfit.'-Pass in Districl, Ifonibay. .Sfff'rilALCHAl- 

-Hill slation and cantocinient in the Punjab, situated in 
Si^ entirely surrounded by Native Status, but 

atbchtd for ad ministrativu purposes to the Kbarar of Ambala 

DistTKl, It Stands on the summit of the long ridge Overlooking K&lka, 
at un elevation of 6,335 ^t'ut above the sea, and nearly 4,000 feut above 
KfilLii, from which it isdvtbnt about 9 milcSr I'opubtioFi (1901), 2,, 192. 
Kas4iuli WEUii founded in 1842 as a miliEary station, and now seri es as 
a convalescent depdt. It has during the summer tuutitlisa considerable 
civil i^opulatioiif for whose accommodation hotels have been built, 
fhiiing, however^ to its nearness to the plains; it is the least attractive 
in climate of the Punjab hill staijuii$» Ifie management of the siatton 
is in the hands of a Caniutinierit Magistrate assisted by a eantomiient 
commit tee ; the Cantuninem .VEaglstrate proceeds on tour for ten days 
in oidi month of the hot smsnn, and is relieved of the charge of the 
treasury by ihu alsslslant Comniissioner in charge of the K&|^r sub¬ 
division* The De^miy-Ccunmissioner of Amb^ also resides at Kavauli 
during fiart of the hot sftL'scjn. *nicre is an -Vnglo-vernacular middle 
school, 'rhe 1 ^wr^tet Militury .Vsylum at SanAwar is 3 miles away, 
in a portion of terri*ory atiuichcd to Simla District. The income und 
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expenditure i»f canlotuncnl funds duiing Uiv ten J'cars ctidinjj 199^-3 

aveniged Rs, i^^oso. , ^ r 

The raaicur IriBiitutc at Kasauli was tslablishtd tii Ihe 

trentmeni uf wrohs bklcn by mbid animaLsund nuw ueats i^itients 
from all parts of Nwlbem IndU. Ir igoG a neniral R««an:h liismuic 
URS founded, whk'b will provide means for the scientific study of the 
etiology and natute of diKose in India, in addition to the prepitmnon 
cu^tive seta for the diseases of rmn and the tmiiimg of scientific 
wprkers. The iiisiittitbn h b clyiTge of a Ihrectort u ^^tafT 
assisianls. Kasaull is dso the heid^inatteni of the Punjab Nurs.r^ 
Ass^Kdaiion, and contains a dispensary. Ihere is a bteuer; m the 
neighbourhoCMi 

Kasba. -Old name of J BtsiOitE Tow*v, 

KasbSu- Village in the hcad-quarteR ^ ^ 

Bengiit, situated in *5' 5 ^ n 

town to Arirhl, alwut 9 f”'"' *>''* lopulatioB (i 9 t> 

7,6qo. Kasbo, which lies on the Eastern IScngal State I^ilway. u the 
chief tx^ntn: of the rice trade in 1 -umea District, the paddy being col¬ 
lected from the north of the District and the ^ubmontanc portions oF 
Haijec-ting for export to Calcutta, It has abo ^on.e « 
of the jute tntde, the annual sales amounting to over lo laihs, and 

a Eutoocoji finn has an agency there, 

KS.s^oii — Village in the Valva /d/wjta of Sittam Distni^ Botnba) , 
sitl^ti in n" 8^ N. 74* 14' E., close to the &iL=tra-KolhSpur road 

11 miles south of Karid and 4 miJes north of Peth- 
c a3j This is one of the most thriving places m the /afwAir. It s 
f;i!hited by wclMi^do merchants, who traffic with '1 

produce, clficfly tobacco, ^od sugar-ca^. ^ 

have an unenviable clwmeter for enme 

10 crops, cattle poisoning, and arson having been very fr«iuc 

*“k 5 S Tabsa-Northem fuArf/ of Etah District, United Pro- 
jv&sgiUlj ttJlrttn pjichliiia, Soron, 

SKiuore miles. Population increased from 19‘tb^S J" * 9 J 

in 1001 There arc 466 villages and six towns, the brg«t ol u tiitn are 

Kas^kJ (population. 19,636), the /aAfif head-quarters,S oros (ii,i ,i), 

and SaiiAWAR (S 079). The demand for land rei'cnue m -1 

C ooo. and S ecsse Rs. 44.o«. Ihc new ^ ^ 

.he di^iand for revenue ,0 K. 

The density of population, 539 I-rsons per 

District avemgi. Pujiulalion uiaeascd by nearly a8 Pf 

iSpr and 1900. ^ higher rate of increase than m any other M 
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United l^rovinees. I'he ftjAiIi is bounded on ihe north■’Ktit by ihe 
And on the suuth-west by ilie Kill Nadt It ihus enlircly 
in the f^rm uiid in the central which arc the itiost precarious 
tmcls in the ] district. Heaty rain in 1&S4-6 led to cKiensive waler- 
lugging^ and the laud which lell out of cultivation ^'as overgrown with 
hiJij (Sa^^Atintm s/ifnfdnofjfi). ExteusKc reductiona of revenue were 
niadcp andp to pmenE further deteriorationi^ the draii'ugc wa^s inspmed. 
l"he l^ilrhigatigA, which lies below the old high liank on the bouthem 
edge i>f the fartjiy has been dee^juned and stiaighiened- In i^yS-ip the 
ar\:a under cultivation was 34? square milesp of which lo^were irrigated* 
J'hc Mnti is so ninist that irrigation is not usuaJlj requtredj and the 
upland urea is sensed by the Ijjwcr Ganges Canal and its Fatehgarb 
brajiciv Wdh ^pply about half the in^igated aieiL 

K^sgaoj Town* —Head-quarters of the faAsi/ of the Kinie name in 
Kiuh iJ^istrictp United Provincesp sfluated in 37* 4&^ and 78“ 35' lv,^ 
{.m the C awnpore-AchhnerA Rajlway^ aaid also on the road from Muttra 
to Bareilly. A shurt branch railway cjonnects Kasganj with Sonin ncur 
the Ganges, ami an e.^tensign to Bareilly is under consiruetton. This 
is die chief trade centre of the Dlbtricl, and pcipulation is increasing # 
(iK^i) 16,050, (1901) i9p6S6* The town bi said to have been founded 
by ^''Bk^4t KhSLn, a eunuch in ilie .service of Muhamn^d KliEn, Nawlb 
of Famikhibad- It afterw'ards came into the hands of Colonel James 
Gardner^ irvho wa^ in the employ of the Marflthpls ^md later in British 
sier\‘k-e. He raised a rcginKiitp now kno^vn as fknJner's Hox^, and 
acquired a laigc property vrhich was dissipated by hi?i dcsccndantsi. 
Part of the proijerty fell into the hands of Dilsukh Rai, once an agent 
to the Giirdner himily, and one of hb descenduntsi has buiJt a iiiagnifi- 
ceni residence near the town. KftsgAnJ stands on an elevalt-d. site, its 
drainage Bowing towards the Kill Nadb which runs about a mile south¬ 
east of the tuwTL A new' draiiuigc ^^henie hre^ recently been completed ► 
The town contains two fine bazars cri>ssiriig each other at right angles. 
At the junction a fine octagonal builditig, consisting of shops, forms 
a suiEabte centre to the tow-n. The chief public buildings^ are the towTi. 
hMlp disijensary, and iftuftstfi. There Aft: also branches of the 

( hurch Missionai^- ScKiety and the American Methudisi Mission. 
Clfse to the railway station is a considertible oolonyijf railway einplD>«;* 
■J’he tuWTi was ccmstiluEcd a municipality in iS6a. During the ten 
years eiHling 1901 the income arid expenditure averaged Rs, 15.000. 
Jn 1903—4 the income was Rs. 22^ooc^ chtefly derived from ofrtroi 
{Rs, [6^000)7 and the expenditure was Rs, 33,000. K^sgaiij is 
becoming an im^portani centre for the collection and dbtribudon of 
country^ produce, especLiUy grain, sugar, and coUon. Sugar rcfioin^i 
is a growing indusm^, and then; were two f oiton-gins and a culton- 
press wliicb outplEyed jSd hands in 1903, w'hilc anodier ginning 
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faciwy was in 1O04. I’he town school kis aboiii 

joid i(> othct schools aided by the rnumcipbly lave 4 ?f pt<P»S‘ . 
Kashlpur Tabsil*— South-wt^icm (aisU and subdivision of Nainl 


i:„ with an aiea of i &9 

rSot to 55,632 in 1901, the mte of dccreiia: being the highest m the 
DiLc Theie are mT 

tion ijc2t>, thc/ii^^?/hcad-quarters,and jASPUaChi-lSo)- 
rUdlcvi^nc in 1903-4 1 tU, 90.000. and for ces^ 

The density <if population. 294 iicisons jier sqiuTc wCi ' - 

highest in the District. The /oArf/ resembles the mljoining parts oi 
Rohitkhand. It lies entirely in the plain.-*, and is nm so damp m the 
Tarai. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation wa.s 69 stjuare inites, 

which to were irrigati'd, a)moat entirely fronv canals. 

SJ.V .d U.- -j’*-?;' 

NainI T^l DistficlT Unsldcl siluatL’d tri 29 13 * ■ 1 ^ 

srri , n«d r™». M0rtd.Md= . »ito) to -to |toc 

Lilted Poputoto (.•»•). 'Wl- f 

IZ"ffcd.aid .«rA rtkh tomlM ‘-““IS 

tan, .i,h ,te »pi»l of to Vinjdon. ol 

Idnndur, KdshI NSdi. the pnemw ™,tui5‘ Nind 

»,„.«nd. e„.u„. Id to tatc. -If 't iSh 

of Alniora; tind his iKphcw. Shib ^ ^ f^r-si^ed liamr 

the ce^isidiii to tbe Bniish in iSot. _ P _ mn- t?hieflv of 

.i,h btictlndl, tan- i to dtoid. of to to tai^ ™ ohd^ « 

n,od. The lo,8to ImilJidB R.^SaW- 

decendosl frooi u, iBeptm^ ton_ BboeMMy Radimar hM been 
teito Ita tatal CO.R. -‘'“J “ ip.. told. 

a miiniciplity fitiKe i3,i. Dunog ^ iTiUs ^ «hc inoonie was 
^e and expenditure ^ ^ circumstances 

SceCiiTaiii. territories of the MahMjE «f 

Itoabmir i„ ihe words trf the 

Ka-^hmlr and Js"ininiii m,*) v*- h f 
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trcaiy nf ^[a^c^l i6, 1346^ situated to the eastward of the filler 
Indus and westward of the river RJlvi/ This country^ known to the 
English as Kashmir and to the Indians as JfamniUk covers an area of 
30,900^ sr]iiare miies, extending from 17" to 36® 38^ N, and from 
73® a6 to 3o 30^ E. It may be lEkenetl to a house with many storeys* 
Ph ^ 1 ^ at Jammu, and the house faces soul hi 

■spfcifi, looting nut on the Punjab Districts of Jbelum, 
Gujr^h SiailrDt, and Ourdaspur. There is just a 
fringe of level land along the Punjab frontier, bordered by a plinth 
of low hilly country' sparsely wooded, broken^ and irregular This is 
known as the Aaffdt\ the home of the Chibs and the Dogriq, 'Dien 
comes the first storey* lo reach which a range of mountains R,ooo feet 
high* must be clinibccl This is a Eem|>emte country with forests of 
iwk, rhododendron, and chestnut* am! higher up of and pine, 

a country of beautiful uplands* such o.^ BhadarH#i and Kishtwjirt 
drdned by the deep gorge of the Chenab river. I’he steps of the 
Himalayan roiigc known os the Plr Panjal Icful to the sctxjnd storey, 
Oil which rests the exquisite \tfclley of Kashmir, drained by ihe Jhelum 
river. Up Htoeper fiighLs of the HJntalayas we pws to Astor and 
BaltLst^n on the north and to I.adakh on the east, ;t tract drained by 
the river Indus. In the back premises, far away to the north-w'est, 
lies Gilgft, west and north of the Indus, the whole area shadowed by 
a wall of giant mountains which run east from the Kihk or Mfntaka 
passes of the Hindu KusIti* leading to the Pamirs and the Chinese 
dominion |MSl Rakapoiihi (jf.sfit feet), along the Muzti^h range past 
K: 3 (Godwin Austen, 1S.365 feetV Cashetbrum and Masherbmm 
{2&, 100 and 35,660 feet respectively) to the Karakoram range which 
meqjes in the Ktienlun mountains. Westward of the northern oiigle 
abo^e Tfurua-Nagnr the mighty maze of mountains and glndet^ trends 
a little south of east along the Hindu Kush mnge iKirdering Chitraf* 
and so on Into the limits of Kafiristiin and Afghan ter^ito^)^ 

At the Kjiralomm ^ (18,317 feet) the wall rig;^ags, and to the 
northeast of the State is a high comer Imstion of motintatn plains at 
^ elevation of over 17,000 feet, with salt Likes dotted about. Little 
k known of that bastion; and the administration of Jaminu and 
Kashmir has but scanty information about the eastern wall of the 
property, which is firTOied of mountains of an elevation □fi.aboitit 
20,000 fe^tr and crossed lakes, like Pangkor^, lying at a height of 
nc^trly 14^000 feet. The southern boundary repeats the same 
features—^rand mountains running to peaks of over 30,000 feet ; but 
farther we^ where the wall dips down more rapidly to the souths the 
elevation is easier* and we come tp Bhadarwilh (5,427 feet) and to 
the still easier heights of Rasoli (3,170 feet) on the Ravi rtver. From 
M3dhnpur, the head-works of the Bari Do5b C^ojial* the Ravi river 
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rtsiscs to be tbe boumkir>', and a line cmssint! the U)ti rb'er and the 
walctTihed ol the low Dngra bills runs fatrty siTaight in Jammu. A 
similar line, marked by a double row oF irees, runs west from Jumrau 
10 llic Jhelutn river. From the arm Ui-west corner of the territories the 
Jhelum river forms an almost straifiht boundary on the west as far its 
its jiiiKtior Hath the Kunhiir river, 14 miles north of KoKlIa. At that 
point the western boundary leaves thu river and cliti^ to the moun¬ 
tains, running In a fairly regular line to the grand snow Hvwp of N.inga 
ihirbat (a6,iSi feet). 'I'hence ii nins almost due north to the crossing 
of the Indus at RarnghSt under the Ikdu Pir, then north-west, sweep¬ 
ing in Punilll, Vilsln, Ghizar, and Koh, the ^lehtarjaos or chiefs of 
which claim ihcTangir and Hard country, ami linking on to the Hindu 
Kluh and ^luzt^h ranges which look north to Chinese terrilor}' and 
South to Hunza-Nagar and Gilgit 

It is said of the first MaliSraja Gulftb Singh, the builder of the edifice 
just described, that when he surveyed his new purchase, the valley of 
Kashmir, he grumbled and remarked that one-third of the couniiy' was 
mountains, one third water, and the remainder alienated to privileged 
persons. Speaking nf the whole of his dominions, he might without 
esaj^eration have described them as nothing but mountains. There 
are vallej-s, iind occasionnl oa,‘ves in the deep cailons of the mighty 
rivers; but mountain is the predominating feature and has sUfongly 
affected the history, habits, and agriculture of the people. Journeying 
along the haphaatd paths which skirt the river banks, till the sheer 
diff bans the way and the tmek is forced thoU-iands of feel over the 
raoumain top, one feels like a child wandering in the njirrow and 
tortuous alleys which .surround some old cathedral in England, 

It is impossible within the limit of (his article to deal in demil with 
the nooks and comers where men live (heir hard lives and raise their 
poor crops in the face of ertmordinary difliculties. There are in[erest- 
iijg tmcLs like Padar on the southern border, surrounded by perpetual 
snow, where the edible pine and the Aoifar flourish, and where the 
suruihine is scanty and the snow lies tong. It vras in Padar tliat were 
found the valuable sapphirC-S protiouncetl by experts the finest in the 
world. Farther cast acros,s the glaciers lies the inaccessible counlry of 
Z.Ssk:Lr, said to be rich in coiiper, where the people and cattle live 
indoors for six montbs out of the year, where trees are scarce and food 
is scarcer. Zaskir has a fine breed of ponies. Farther east is ihc 
lofty Rupshu, the lowest [loint of which is 13,50“ 
this great height barley ‘ripens, though it offen fails in the higher places 
owing to early snowfall. In Rupshu live the nomad Champa.'^ "bo 
are able to wort in an air of eKtraordinary rarity, and complain bitterly 
of the heat of Leh (11,500 feet). 

Everywhere on the mass of mountains are places worthy of mention, 
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bill the raider will yale a btftlur idtia fkf tht: country if he one 

or more of the better-known Touted, A typiaxi route will he that along 
which tisc troO|)s $E>nietiniGs march from jAMMUp the winter capital, |X.xst 
the Summer PaJiice at Srinagar in Ka-shnitr to the dLstiint ont|)oHl at 
digit, 'ITio tmvelkr will the mitw-ay terniiniui on ihe siouth bank 
of the Tawi^ the pLcturei>(|iJe river on. which Jammu is built. From 
Jam mil (1^200 feet) ihc road rises gently to Dansat (i,S4o feet), posting 
ihmugh a slony country of low hills covered with acacias^ then over 
steeper hills of grey sandstone where vegetation fs ver>' scamc, over 
the Ijiru I.ari pass (8,a00 feei), dropping doivn again to 5^150 feel and 
lower still to Rjimban Teet). where the Clxenab river is cresssedp 

ihen slciulily up till the Banihdl pass {g,z^o feet) is gained and the 
valley of KoshmTr lies below+ 

So far the country ix&s iKren broken, and I he track dc™usp with 
interminable ridges, and for the most part, if wc except the vale of Hie 
Bichlartp the pine woods of Chinenip and the slopes between R^mbon 
and Ihitigol (Baiiih!ll)y a mere series of flat uninteresting x-alleysp 
uixrelieved by forests. It is a pleasure to pas^s from the scenery of the 
ouler hills into the green fertile valley of Koshtnfr—the ememid set in 
I^earla. ITie valley' is surrounded by mountain ranges which rise to 
a height of i 3 ,ooo feet on the north^t, and until the end of May 
and sometimes by the beginning of October there Ls a continuous ring 
of snow around the oval plain. I^xing the Banihilt ^s—and no 
esperitneed traveller cares to linger on that uncertain home of the 
wifids—the track rapidly di^ends to V^cmilg (6,000 ftjct), w here a 
noble spring of decp^bluc water issues from the base of a high scarp. 
This spring may be regarded as I he source of Kashmir's great fiver 
and waterway* cammonly known as the JtiKLuy, the Hydaspes of the 
ancients, the Yitasti in Sanskrit, and $|ioken of by the Kashmiris as 
the Yeth. Fifteen miles north the river Ixecomes navigable ; and the 
tmvellei, after a march of no mileSr embarks at Khflnabal in a flai-bot- 
tomed boat and drops gently down to Sruxagar, the capital of Kashmir. 

I/xokitig at a map of Kitshmlr, one sees a white fooEprint set in 
a m:tS5 of black mountains. This is the celebrated valley, perched 
securely among the liimaJayas al an average height of 6,000 feet above 
the sea. It is approvimately 84 miles In length and 10 tu 25 miles in 
Lreadih. North, cast, and west^ range after range of mouniains guard 
tlic XTilley from the outer world, while in the M>uth it is cut olf from 
the Punjab by rocky Ijarriers, 50 to 75 miles in width. The mountain 
.snow^s feed the river and the streams, arxd it is cakulated that the 
Jhclum in it>Q course through the vahey has a catchm«it area of nearly 
4,000 square miles. The moiinLains which surround Kashmir are 
infinitely varied in form and colour. To the north Lies a vcHiable 
sea of mDUniainL.s broken itiio white^resfted waves, hastening aumy in 
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wild c<mfusion lo the great jirornoiiioTy ttf Nanga Varbiil (* 6 ,i 83 feet). 
To the «i,st Stands Ifarimukh (i6>9oj feet), the grim mountam which 
guards the valley of the Sind, farther south is xMahadw, very sacred 
to the Hindus, which seems almost to look down ujjon Srinagar; and 
south again arc the lofty range of Cwish BrSri (17,800 feet), and the 
peak of Amamith {*7,331 feet), tlie mountain <rf the pilgrims and very 
beautiful in the evening sun. On the south-west is the Panjil rongc 
with ixiaks of 15,000 feet, over which the old imperial road of the 
Mughals posses; farther nortir the great rolling downs of the Tosh 
Maid.tn (14,000 feet), over which men travel to the Pilnch country; 
and in the north-wiMt comer rises the K^jinSg (19,135 feet), the home 


of the marM/^r, , j / 

On the west, and wherever the mounlain.sidcs are sheltered from 
the hoi brccics of the Punjab plains, which blow across the intert ening 
mountains, there ore grand forests of pines and firs. Down the 
clad slopes dash niountain streams white with foam, passing in inctr 
course through pools of the purest cobalt. When tl« dark 

forests cease and the brighter woodland begins, the lianks of the 
streams arc abtnie with clcmiUis, honej-sucklc, jasmine, and wild r^ 
which remind one of azaleas. The green smooth turf of the woodland 
Blades is like a well kept lawn, dolled with clumps of hawthorn and 
other brautiful trees and boshes. It would be difficult to describe the 
colours that are seen on the Kashmir mountains. In early miming 
they are often a delicate semi transparent violet relieved ogain^ a 
saffian Eki-, and with light vajiouTS clinging round their crests. 1 c 
rising sun deepens the shadows, and produces shanv outlmcs and 
strong passages of purple and indigo in the deep lavm®. <« ™ 
it is ruarW^I blue and lavender, with white snow iieaks and ndges 
under a venkail sun; and as the afternoon wears on th(M b^mc 
richer violet and pale bronze, gradually changing to rose and pint with 
yellow or orange snow, till the tisi ray* of the sun have gone, leaving 
the mountains dyed a ruddy crimson, with the snows showing a p|de 
creamy green by contrast. Looking downward from the ™ 

the valley in the sunshine has the hues of the opal; the pale 
the ihrrvBWf, the vivid light greens of the young rice, and the darker 
shades of the groves of trees relieved by sunlight sheels, gl«ms of 
water, and soft blue haiE give a cumbinKtion of tiuts rcmmditig one 
irresistibly of the changing hues of that gem. It is impMStble m the 
scope of this article to do justice lo the beauty and grandeur of the 
mountains of Kashmir, or to cnumetalc the lovely glades and Forests, 
visited by w> few. Much has been written of the magnificent scenwy 
of the Sind and Liddar valleys, and of the gentler channs of the LoUb, 
hut the equal beauties of the western side of Kashmir have hardly been 
described. Few countries can oBter anything grander than the deep-gmeo 
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niDuncain tamp Kunsanagp in the Panjal like watcfii uf wliich 

make a wild enkriUice i»tn the valtey over the s^ilcndid catumcl of /Vrabalp 
while the ftitling \^rms inouniain called T*j^h MaiiMn^ the apnngy downs 
of R^iyar 3 ot>king crter the Siikniig nver as it iwincb^foainiHg down from 
the motintains, the long winding park known as Vusunmrgp and tower 
down sdll the httle hilb- whfdi rvannd oi>e uf Surrey^ and Niln^ wiiti 
its pretty lake i^eened by she cletiTic foreslSp iife worthy to be seen. 

As one dcsc^encts the mountains and leaves the wm.»dSatJd gbdcs, enh 
tivatlan cohiknences ininiedkatelyj and right up to the fringe of the 
forests imizc is grown and watnuMrecB abound- A little lower dowrtp 
at an cle^^tion of about 7iOoo feetj Hcc of a hardy and stunted growth 
is fouridn and the shady plane-tree appears- Ixjwer still superior rices 
are grow-n, and the water*-ourseiip arc edged with willow's^. The side 
valleys which lead off from the vale of Kashralrt though possessing dis¬ 
tinctive charms of their ow n, have certain fealureif in common. At the 
mouth uf the valley lies the wide deTta of fertile soil tm which the rice 
witli iu varying coloitr^i the pkne-treeSp mulberries and wiHoin grow 
luxuriantly; a little higher up the land is tcrruccd and rice still grow,‘i, 
and the slopes are abisac with the wild indigo^ till at about G^ooo feel 
the ptanc-tree gives place to the wulnut^ and rice to milieu. On the left 
bank of the mountain, river endless forests stretch from the huttom of 
the valley to the pcak-S; and on the right batiks wherever a rKjok ut 
corner is sheltered from the sun find the hoi brcejces of Indiat the pines 
and firs eatabitsh themselves. Farther up the valley; the river, already 
a roaring loffenlp becomes a veritable waterfall dashing down between 
lofty cliffi^ whose bases are fringed with maples and horse-chestnuts, 
while and pi^tk, and niiUcls arc replaced by buckwheat and I'tbelan 
barley. Soon after this the useful birch-tree ap|H:ajrs, and then come 
grass and glaciers^ I he country of the shepherds. 

U li^rc the mountaEns cease to be steep, fan-like projections with flat 
arid tops and bite of trees run out towEirds the valley. ITiese arc 
known a.s Sometimes they stand up isolated in the middle of 

tJie ^^llcy; buip whether isolated or attached to the mountains, the 
AaneuPirs present the same sterile ap[iear;ancc Eind offer the same abrupt 
w^ls to the valley. The arc pierced by mountain torrents and 

Seamed with ravines. Hearing in mirul that Kashmir wa^ once a lakcp 
which dried up whet) nature afforded an outlet at Biramula, it is easy to 
rccogniK; in the the shelving shores of a great iktbnd sea, and 

to realize that the inhabitants of the old dtleSp the traces of which can 
be seen on high bluffs and on the slope of the mouniaiiia^ had no other 
choice of sites, sinoe in those days the present fcitUe valley was buried 
beneath a waste of water. 

Kashmir abounds in mountain tarns, lovely lakeSp and swampy 
lagoons. Of the lakes the Wular, the and the Manasb^il are the 
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bcaulifuU U is also tkli in sjjKngs, niany (rf which are llreinjiil. 
'I'hcy arc usuful auxUiaries to the mouiiiaiii slfcanis in imBatitm, and 
arc jiomtlimes the sole sources of water, as in the castf of 
VernftB^and Kokarnag on the south, and Atpsil on the east Lsiamibid 
or Aiianttifis, ‘ the place of the countless spritiBs,’ sends out numerouh 
Streams. One of these Siirings, the MuliktUlg, is sulphurous, and ns s.^ler 
is hichlv pri/ed for garden cultivation, 't'he Kashmiris urc go<«J judgs* 
of water, I'hey regard KokamSg as the beat source of dnnkirfi-water, 
while Chashuia Shahi above the Dal l^kc stands high in order of merit. 

It is time now for the traveller who bos been resting m SnnapiT to 
set out on the greai northern road which leads to Gtlgrt. He w ill havu 
admired the quaint, insaniiary city lying along the banks of the Jhelnm, 
with a length of 3 miles and an average breadth of i j miles on either 
side of the river. I he houses vary In si» from the large and s|>aao^ 
brick palaces of the I’andit flriatocrat and his joa retainens, wi^ed in 
the winter by to the doll house of thr« storeys, where die 

[loor shawl-weaver lives his c rampeU hfe, ind ahivci^ in iht (t^ y 
weather behind lattice windows CD^■cKd with pii|jcr. In tim 
summer the earthen roofs of the houses, resting on yets ^ ’ 

arc bright with grt-en herbage and flowers. Ihe cai«ls_ 
curious stone bridges and shady wTiienn^y, and grm nv _ 

average width of cighly yn^ds, spanned by wo^en ‘’'t ^e w U 
witli^is of every description, and lined by ‘ 

worth sludving. The wiflden bridges are cheap, effective, and pivtur 

.Crl .h* c,™,™.™ i. me™™., f» ■" XXi h 

have aniicipted the m-Klem cantilever pnnciple. Old bmtt fi kd 
stones were sunk at the sites choscLi for pier foundations. Pil« were 
ihen driven and more boats were sunk. VVhen a height 
miiLT level was r^aehctl. wckx1i;i^ were C0nstryci«i^> 

pSciv n,0ih.h«.n l„p al rtghi m*!®- -I* •'>' 

loss .v™ anlteloJ. TbU ‘Je W 1™B' 

U n„d?to «rv. Sird™ .0 »PP»d ‘f« 

.id., bv pkplin^ .p.d i. mush b»t 

the old bridges had weathered many a S !Ss ^ 

of the bridges, the Habba Kodsl and the 

shops on t^m reminding of Old l^ndon Bridge; but these have 
now beefl cleared 
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The di^lunce by raid fruin Sninagur to Gilgit is 23S tniltN and (he 
traveller can reach Baiulipufa at i\\e head of the XVular l^lcc by boat cn- 
hy Lind. The Gilgit foad, which coit the Kaahruir Sluie, in Ibe first 
inzitance^ 15 lakh^ b a reimrkablc achiticjncnli and ivas one of the 
greatest boon$ ever conferred on the KashniTri subjects of the 
Prci'iuua to tis cuflslructian supplies for the Gilgil gamsijn were carried 
\yy impressed labourers^ many of whom penshed on the posses, or 
returned crippled and maimed by frost-bite on the snow or accident on 
the gait pttths that did du^ for nMds. 1 he journey to Gilgit before 
ifljo has been aptly com|iared with the journey so Siberb. Now, suji- 
plies arc carried on ponies and the name Gilgit is no longer a terror to 
the people of Kashmir* 

From Bandipura a steep ascent lead* to the Raj Diingan pass {1 r^800 
feel), a most dreaded place in the w inter ntonthsf w^hen the cold winds 
nie^n death to man and beast. Thence through a beautifully wooded 
and watered country^ past the lovdy valley of Gurais, down which the 
Kislvanging^ flows, the traveller has no didienUies tih he reaches the 
Burzil pass (13,500 feet}, bebw which the summer road lo Skirdti 
across the dreary wtlslos of the l>eosai plains branches oflT to the north- 
ciisL This h a very easy ijasis iri summer, but is very dangerous in a 
snowstorm or higti w ind^ 

Descending from the Burzil the whole scene changes. The forests 
and Vegetation of Kashmir are left behind, the trees are few and of a 
strange appearance, and the very dowers look foreign. It is a bleak and 
rugged country, and when Asto? {7 j85j feel) is left the sense of desola¬ 
tion increases Nothing can be more dreary^ than the steep descent 
from Doion down the side cf the arid Hattu Fir into the sterile w^astc of 
the Indus valley^ It is cool at Doliin (8,720 feet); it is stifling at Rim- 
ghfli (3,800 feet), where one over the Astor rivier by a susj^Tension 

bridge. The old construe tioti w^ts a vcriialilc bridge of sighs to the 
Kiisbmir convicts who were forced across the river and Icfl to their fate 
—starv'atkm or capture by the slave-hunters from ChBdU* A little 
cultivation at Bunji relieves the eye; but there is nothing to cheer the 
traveller until the Indus has been crossed by a fine bridge, and 30 miles 
farther the picamnt cmh of Gilgit is reached. 

'i"he Indus valley is a barren dcwless country'. l‘he very river with 
its black Water looks hot^ and the great mountains arc destitute of 
vegetation* I’he only thing of beauty is the view of the snowy ranges, 
and Kanga Farbai; in the rising sun s^n from the crossing of tho Indus 
river to Gitgk sweeps into oblivion the dreadful desert of sands and 
rocl. Gilgit ( 4 p^ 9<9 feet) itself is fertile and well wittered. The moun¬ 
tains fall back from the river, and laai'^ room for cultivation on the 
alluvial Und bordering the right bank of the Gilgit river^ a rare feature 
in the northern parts of the MahJiSji's doEDinLon. 
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AnoiKer TOiite gi^-ing J gcritiwl idea of the couniry niiis west to 
east, fiom KohiiU on the Jhelitm to iJih. about S mtlw t»ey^^‘he 
Indus. A good rr«d from RawHl|)Lndi brings the tniwllcr to KohSla, 
where he crosses the Jliclum by a bridge, and enters the lemwrtes of 
Tammu and Kashmir. The rant-road passes from Kohala to Srinagar, 
a distance of 13a by easy giadieris, As far as Baramata ihe 

road is dose to the river, but for the most part at a grmt height above 
it, and the scenery is beautiful. At Mur^ffarabad the K«har,^n^ 
river pins the Jhclum, and here the road from AbUittSbad and Garhi 
HabIb-uHah connects with the Kashmir route, fbe rwd ttms a^g 
the left hank r>f the Jbdum, through careful terraced cuUivatiorr, above 
which ate pine forests and pastures. I t orri« a very h<»vy 
owing to the frrrmation of the c^ntry it « liable to constaot breaches, 

anU IS expensive to keep in repair, ihm 

From Uri a road runs south to the country of the Rap of Puneh>e 
chief feudaton- of the MaharaJJ, crossing the Hiji paw <^ 5 <» 

At Baramilta the road enters the vLilley of Kashndr, and f 

a continuous avenue of iJoplars to Srinagar, rtgone ) 

known o-s the Jhelum valley toad-now the chief 

lion with India-was little used. The BambSs and kh^hls, who sldl 

liold the country, were a restless and warlike permit*; an t'® 

forts that comnumd the narrow valley suggest that the 

was unsafe for the ordinary traveller, fhe construcimn of the road 

from Koh.<da to cost the State nearly lakhs. 

From Srinagar to l^h is ?43 The fir^ pa« of JViThmir 

runs op the Sind valley, perhaps the most «r|uisite 
I'itful effons are made from time to lime to 
route, but it still remains a mere fair-weather tmek. 
thunders down the valley, and ihe steep mountains 
the northern slopes covered with p ne forest, ri'^rttent .0 
treeless. At Gagangir the track cl.m^ alo.^ the 
SonAimrg (8.650 f« 0 . last and highest village ^ 2 ' 

if we ex^i tL small hamlet of >iil!'erar "P; 

LLmg i a heauiiful mountain meadow 
forest, n is a misemble place in the winter 

importance to It i> grIS to 

a few more marches one passes into ® „„ 

the Bur^l on the road to ('.ilgit. a kmd devoid ^ 

‘a desert of bare crags and granite da«. a . 

ing or freeflitg under the clear blue sky. e ^ji ( , 

thS lowest d 4 *^'>ion in the great Western which ™n 

the Indus valley on the ChiUs frontier. Over ibis h.gh range 
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from the &ouih hardly peneirtili^K anil ihc cultivation, scanty and diffi¬ 
culty depends entirely on artificial canalsr The ascent to ihe Zoji 
frarri Kashmir vi very steep, the descent to the elevated table-land of 
Tibet almwt impcrccptibltL For five marches the route follows the 
course of the Drfis river, through a desolate country of piled up meks 
and loose gravel. At Chanagund the road to Sk^du crosses the Dras 
river by a cantilever bridge, 4 miles above the junction of the I>r^s and 
Sum rivers, and about 8 miles farther tin the [ndui> receives their 
waters But the sleep cliffs of the Indu 5 offer no path to the traveller, 
and the track leaves the llra.'i nvl!r, and turns in a southerly direction 
10 Kargil, a delightful oasis. 'Fhen the road alsandons the valleys and 
ascends the bare mountains, n'he drisiiry scenery is compensated by 
I he cloodicss pale blue sky and the dry bracing air so chontetenstic of 
Jjidilkh. Through gorges and defiles the valle>^ of Shergol Is reached, 
the first Buddhist village on the road, 'rhencuforward the country is 
Buddhist,and the road runs up and down over the Namikalji( 13,000feel) 
and over thy 3 -ulu \jx (13,400 feet), the highest point on tile Lerh road. 
Along the road near the villages arc Buddhist momistcHes, Avu/i/r (walls 
oi praying stones} and where the ;Lshes uf the dead milled with 

clay and moulded into u little Idol are placed, and at Lamayaru there 
is a wildemess of monunTcnls. Ijitef, ttie Indus is tiroc^sed by a long 
cantilever bridge ; and the road rurrs along the right liank through the 
fertile oasis of Khalsi, ilieu through the usual defEcri w'iih an rjccasional 
patch of vegetation to Ixrh <11,500 feet}, the capital of Western 'J'ibet 
and ofli^cstcm Buddhism, and the trarle teiminus for caravans from 
India and from Central j\sia, Ji Is a long and difficult TtmH from I^h 
to Yarkand, 4^2 miles, over the Khardung the ^kisser f^i, and the 
Karakoram pass (if betw wn 17,000 and 19,000 feet altitude, where the 
useful )‘ 5 lc {Bes ^cl 5 u^'^.^s the ponies nf [heir loads when fresh 
snow has fallen, or serves unladen to consolidate a path Uk the iionies- 
A brief descripEion may be given of one more nf the many routes 
that follow the rivers and climb the mountains—the route from f-uh 
through HaltistJ&n to Aslor on the Gilgil road. At KbalsI, where the 
Srlimpr I^h mad crosses the Indus, the track keeps to the right lianfc 
of the InduJ^ and E>^ssing down the deep gorge of the river comes to 
a pfw’nt w'here the stupendous clif^ and the roaring torrent prevent 
fanber progress. There the traveller strikes away from the Indus and 
ascends the mountains to the Chorbat pass (16,700 feet), covered with 
snow even in July. From the [hss, across the valley of the Shyok river, 
the great Karakoram range, some 50 miles away, comes into %^ew. An 
abrupt descent carries the traveller from winter Into hot summer ; and 
by a difficult track which in places is carried along the Jkce of the cliff 
by frail scaffolding fc^llowliig ihe course of the Shyok river, 

smoothly flowing between white sands of grande, and pasi^ing many 
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pleasant oases^nnc conies ihe grttcfvil garden of Khapallu. a parnlise 
10 the simple Ihiliis. Crossing the united waters of the Shjrok and the 
Indus on a small skin raft, the tfavellcr arrives at Skirdu ( 7 ,aso leei)i 
the old cttpilul of ftaUislin. Here the movnlaiiu on eiiher side of the 
Indus recede;, and the sandy basin, shout s miles in breadth, is partially 
imgntcd by nater from the |*retty mountain late nf Satpuia and care¬ 
fully cultivated, laxiking across the Indus to the north, the Hhigar 
valley, the garden of Ualtistan, with its wealth of frail trees is seen. 

'I here the cultivator adds to his resources by wishing gold from the 
iiands of the river. From fikirdo the direct route to (lilgit follows the 
Indus trliich is crossed at Rondo by a rope bndge so long as to he 
most trying to the nerves, but a fair-weather track over the Ranak iiass 
lands the imveller on the Cilgit rood at Aston 

It is difficult to give a general idea of a country so diversified as 
Kashmir and Jammu. Aa will ire seen in dm section on History, a 
.-arange destiny has brought people of distinct races, languages, one 
religions, and countries of widely different physical characteristics, 

imdtr the rule of the Maharaja. . . , 

■J'hc KaAbmfr temtor)- may U divided [jliysically into 

north-eastern, comprising the area drained by the I*'*!"* 
taries} and the souih-misteni, including the country 
Jhclum with its tributary the Kishajseang#, and by the ChenlbL Oie 
dividing line or watersht^ is formed by the great central mouutmn r^ge 
which runs from Manga l-arbiit, oixirbanging the Indus on the north¬ 
west, in a southeasterly direction for about 240 milts till it cntet> 

British tcrritoiy in IJlhoL , . n™™- 

ITie south-western area m.ny, following the nomenclature of Mr, I^w. 
in its turn be geographically dividetUnlo three sections; the region of 
The outer hills, the middle mountains, and the Kashmir % alley. 

Appro-ahing Kashmir from the plaiivs of the 
is not at the f«it of the hills, but embraces a stnp of the gr^t n^ 
from S to 15 miles wide, reaching front the Rflvi * 

generally the case along the fom of the 

of flat country is-somewhat arid and ctmsiderabl) cu p y 

thich carry off the Hood-water of the monsoon, A ^r aa^nt ofcol- 

^ s- 1 « at* s^Ufon^iiir ibcsc ravines^ ttiOugnT Dcmg 

tLvMion IS found on tnfi piate^iui tXriwt 

entirely dependent on the rainfall, the yield “ 7 ""*'“L 

The height of this tract may be taken at from i,ioo to .,roo f«M above 

“^Sdng over the plain a region of broken greund and « 

reached, running mainly in ridges panUlel to 

HimiVUvan chain. I hese vary m height from a.ooo 10 4,000 

1 I A ^ f 1>C'knb£ in fad *1 continUAtitin- of the 

are krady composed of sandJitonL, 

Siwalik geological formation. Lying between these parallel ndges a« 
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dscfics f>f v^klleys nr dii/ts, well jiopubtftl, in the cjXi>l by Dorris 
and in ihe west by Chibfi, These hills arc sparsely covered with low 
scrub busbeSr the cMr gradunhy predorntrLflling cis the 

inner bills are reached. Beyond these Ifiwer hilk rise the spurs of a 
more mounLiiiiotis dtstricL 

The scope of this region^ as dcUncd by Mr. J^rew^ has been some¬ 
what extended* and includes the lange wliich forms the southern 
boundary of the Ka&hmrr Valley, known as the Pfinjill fange, and its 
continuatiofi eastwards beyond the Chenab, I'his tract is about 
I So miles tong and vanes in width from 25 to 15 miles. The portion 
tying lietwecn the Jhelum and Chenab is formed by the mass of moun¬ 
tainous spurs running do^m from the high Panjal range which forms its 
northern limit. The PanjSl itself^ cstonding from .\ru;iafElirAbad on the 
Jheluni to near Kish twar on the Cbcnab, is a massive mountain rnnge^ 
the highest centnU portion to which the name is truty applied liaving 
a length of 80 milesp with peaks; rising to 14,000 and 15*000 fed. 
From the southern side a series of spurs branch out, which break up 
the ground into an intricate moufitOEn mass cut into by ravines or 
dividerl by narrow ^alleys. 

The elevation of these middle monntain.s h sudkient to give 
a thoroughly temperate charfleler to the vegetatioiu Forests of Himi- 
byan oflk^ pine, spruce, silver fir, and occupy a great part of the 

mountain slopes ; the rest, the more mnny parts, where forest trees do 
nnt HouHsh* is* cjccept where rocks jut out* well covered with herbagOp 
With plants and flowers that resemble those of Ceniral or Southern 
Europe^ East of the Chenab riv^r risc^ a somewhat similar mass 
fhf hills^ forming the district of Hhattiuwih, with peak$ vaiying from 
g^ow to 14,000 feet in height. These culminate in the high range 
which forms the Chamha and Ritvi watershed iit Chamlja territory* 

The third section of the south-wes-tem area bears a unique char¬ 
acter in the liimabyajit comisiing of an open valley of considcrabie 
cKteni completely surrounded by mountains. The l>oundarie‘i are 
formed on the nnrth^^i by the great central range which sqKiirates 
the Jhelum and Indus drainage* and on the south by the PanjfU range 
already described. The eastern boundary is formed by a high spur 
of the main range, which branching olTat about 75^^ 30' E. runs nearly 
due south, its peaks maintaining an elevation of from la^ooo to 14^000 
feet This minor range form a the watershed between the Jhelum 
and Chenib, separating the Kashmir fmm the VVnrdwan vTilky. It 
eientually joins and blends with the Fanjal range about 16 miles west 
of Kish twin Chi the north and west, the bounding ranges of the 
valley are more difficult to describe. A few miles west of the sfwt 
from which the eastern boundary spur branches near the Zoji 
another minor range is given off. This runs nearly due wtsi for about 
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100 mites al an cltvaiio-n of from is,oqo 10 13,000 feel, wiih a width 
of from 15 ID 30 mites. It forms the watershwl between the Jhclum 
on the south and its important tribuuny the Kishnnganisa on the north. 
After teaching 74“ 15' K. die ridge gradiwlly cuncs rouwl to the south, 
until it reaches the Jhelum alrreusi of the western end of the i’atijil 
mnge- The vallej' thus enclosed has a length, measured from tidge 
to ridge, of alxrut 115 miles with a width vnrj'ing from 4 S <0 7 ® 
and is drained throughOMt by the jhelum with its rarimis trihutarits; 
The flat portion is much restricted, owing to the spurs given off by 
the great central range, which run down into ihe plain, forming the 
well-lcnown Sind and l.iddar tallcys. On the southern side the spurs 
from the PSinjal range project 10 to 16 miles into the ptain. 

The north-castetn section is comprised between the g^t raniral 
chain on the south and the Karakoram range and ils continuation on 
the i»«li. It is drained hy the Indus and its great tribuiaries. ihc 
Sbyok, the Zdskar, the Sut«, and the Gilgit rivers. 'I he chief chawc- 
leristic of this region, more CH;)ecially of the ^ern portion, » the 
great altitude of the valleys and plainst. The juncriem of the C>ugu 
and Indus rivers Is 4,300 feet above sea-level. rrocccdiivB uiwtrearo, 
80 miles farther east at Ihe confluence of the Sbyok and Indus the 
level of the latter is 7,7«» <cet; op|>osite UK Uo 
tite river, its height is lo.doo feet, while near the Kashmir^ ii»t 
boundary in the Kofczhung district the river runs at the great height 

i3,Soo feet above sea-le^el^ 

Between the vTudous streams which drain the country rise ranges 
of mountains, those tn the cemtal |«ftions aiiaintng an elevation oi 
16,000 to 30,000 feet, white the mighty flanking 'be Kam- 

horum culminate in the great peak Godwin Austen (1 ,1 S ** A 
difference of the level in the valleys between the eastern and w«tc™ 
tracts has its natural effect cm the scenery. In the east, as iti the 
Rupshu district of T.ad5kh, the lowest ground is 13,500 feet above 
the sea, while the mountains run very' evenly to a hmghi of 
31 000 feeL The result is a series of long open valleys, houndcl by 
com,«mtively low hills having very little of the 
is generally termed ft mountainous country. To the as the valte) 
deepen, white the bordering mountains keep at rauc i e satne e c^a 
tion, the Character of the country changes, and assumii* the ^ 
Familiar Himalayan character of massive ndges and spurs Falling steeply 

into the deep valleys . 

The central chain commences in the west at the ^t mountain 
mass rising directly above the Indus, of which the culmmati^ peat 
Ls Nanga 1 ‘arbat. From this point it runs m a ^th^terly direction, 
ftnming the waternlied between the Indus and the Mshaj^ogS- U 
■luickly falls to an altitude of i4.o« to 15.000 feet, al which it con 
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tinyes (in 50 or 60 inilejs. Ii is crossed by several passes^ the best 
ki^own of which arc the Burail 00 the road from KiLshrair tn (iilgfib 
and the Zoji of i ip^oo over which runs the road from SrFyai^ar 
to I>ris and Lcli. truin the Zoji tlie tnoiinluins rapidly rise iri 
elcvatioop the peaks aitaining an altitu<ie nf 18,000 to aOpOOO fectj 
culmiumin^ in the Kyn Kun peaks wdiich rise to a height of over 
23,000 feet. Owing to their aldlude these ntouniiiiiil:s are under per^ 
petual snowp and gliiciers fomi in every %Tilky+ The range keeps this 
chatacter throughDut KashinFr territory fur a distance of 150 miles to 
the Bira LlFcha (pass), W'herc it passes into Spiti. 

Ihe KATakoram range is of a far more cDnipilcated charactir. 
Broadly spcsiking, it is a continuation of the Hindu Ku-sh, and forms 
the watershed between the C?erural Aslan dminage and the streams 
flowing into the Fndian Ocemv From its main ridge lofty spurs extend 
miu Kashmir^ separating the various tributaries of the Indus^ the r&tuU 
Ijcing a stupendous mournairt mass 220 nutes long, with a width oti the 
south side of the wateophed of 30 to So miles, with peaks uvoragiiig 
from 21,000 to 13,000 feet, culminating on the west in the well-known 
Ra1ca|KiQh] mountain, north of kiilgit, over ^5,500 Feet high, and in the 
mighty group of [>caks round the head of the Fhiltnro glacier dorainated 
hy the second highest mountain in the world, Gudwin Auiiten, whose 
sunirait is above the sea The head of eveiy valley is the 

birthplace of a glacier. Many of these are of imuiense size^ such a?i 
the Baltom, the Biaft*, and Hispar glaciers, the two latter forming an 
unbroken stretch of ice over 50 miles long. This great mountain 
fiarricr is broken through at one point by the Hunza stream, a irihutary 
of the Gilgit river, the wjrjeished at iht head of which has the com- 
fjAratiyely low elevation of about 15,500 feet. The nest welhknown 
pass lies 150 miles to the ea.st, where the road from Uh to Yirknnd 
leads over the Kiirakoram pass at an altitude of about iS^jco feet. 

A descnptroti of this mountainous region wcjuld be incomplete w'iih- 
QUt a reference to ihe vast elevated plains of F.mgzbithang, which lie 
at the extreme north-eastern limit of Ka-shmFr territory. These plains 
are g^raphicaliy allied to the great Tibetan plateau. ITic ground- 
level is fTt>m 16,to 17^000 feet above the sea, and such min as falls 
dralriii into a series of salt lakes. Of vegetation there is little or none, 
the country being a desolate cspaLhse of earth and ttjck. The northern 
border of this plateau Is formed by the Kuenlun mountains, the 
northern face of which slopes down into the plains of Khoian. 

Afi account of the gerjtcjgy will be found in the memoir by hFr^ R. 
Fydckker, &/ /Ac KasAmir CAam/ki Tcm/ariVs a/fd 

/Ac //r/ltsA //itfnlc/ ^ A'Aa^aa. Mr Lydukker diFTers from Mr. l>rew% 
also an expert in gerdtjgjv who held that some of the ipiivels at 
BlraruQla were of glacial origin, radical ing the existence of glaciers in 
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the vallcj- at a level of 5 ,wo feet; Imi he has no douhis as to theu 
existence on the Pir Panjal langa and in the ncightKJUrhood 
various maifs ov mounlain meadows which surround the valley. The 
question of the glaciation aJtd the evidences of relative chaitgt^ of level 
within a goologically reemt period is fully dwcussed for the Stud valh^ 
|>y Mr. R, O. Oldham in Gtefa^cai Ssttrty /ndia^ vol. xxxn, 

uftrt ii. . , 

'lltcTe is abundant evidence that igneous or volcame agenaes were 
activelv at worli, as b provtsd by the outpouring of quantises 
of vokanic rocks j hut these are iwt known to Iwve been etoptcfl 
since the eocene period. Siihteruincous thermal action is however, 
indicated by the prevalence of numerous hot springs, llte hunting 
fields at Sqiyam, of which an account is given by Sir W. 

Valfty nf Kashmirt pp. ptsint to the same conclusion, and t u 

frequency r.f earthquakes suggests subtqmuiein insiabihty in tbisarva- 
The following table uf gcotojsicstl systems vn descending order is 
given by Mr. Lydekker for the whole State:— 


1 

EflTDdeAW 1 

(HfdinKbUi. 1 

AtlntiAl sTilcnni: 1 

tjMr4w^ * " i rT ' J i 

High-lml nllnvu, ElHCililt l*sr«i*Iinrp «vd > 

PfeJia«tcitk. 

I'Jci^locrnfr 

1 

T«tibry 

Siw^llk KTKB 

NlrmEir Kritt ^ 

DdIct i . - ‘ " 

[ latur , s s . ■ * ■ 

■ ■ ' ' ’ 1 

SilbasJui EirOBn ^ ^ , 

Ipudiu TeHlariP* \ 

j rtiKCfu:. 
MiocefV^i 

1 

Taiklr lyflCTn i 

CbLtEkEm ierf» 

SupW-Kniinir tfiws • ■ ■ ' * » " 

KijUng *mrt .-.*•’** 

' CiiclMooP. 

Jum BEbd Tibu- 

TnujAl t 

Not ^fiiMiaUy 

1 Sjtiiriaia, 

M«i]UT3or|4kEc aystew * 

MctATnorpbWft Pill^U, JSlC- 

C«flEml ^ ‘ ^ 

1 ViilA«ofeik ihIeI 
\ ATCtlAVlttr 

1 _ 


Under the first of these systems, ^1r. bydekker has d-ussed^^e 
interesting question, whether Kashmir -mce ^ 

lake. In this dbcusslcm the alr^Jr 

tant part, and the only explanation “V 

Kashnilr was formerly cKXupied by a v^t e « this Like 

lakes are remnants. Mr. L>rew 
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must have rcacbctl a level oJ" nearly ijono fwt above ihe ifftsenl 
height of ihe valley, but this estimate h considereil far too high by 
Mr. I.ydekkcT. No very sntisraclory conclusions can be drawn at 
present ns to the harrier whiLh dammed die old lake, or as to the 
relative period of its existence. 

A full account of the flora of Kashmir is given by I<awrencc, Valley 
of AfH^w/r, chap, iv. The valley has an enormous variety of plants, 
and the Kashmiri hnds a use for most of them. Among condiments 
the moat impnrtant Ls the eli-fl siyah {Camm sf,), or carraway. Under 
drugs, Ci^tfnaHs /oArw, the hemp plant, and Arlemisia or Wwan may 
be mcritioncd. A^^ifoctida is found in the Astor tahj^! Numerous 
ptan^ yield dyes and tans, of which Datisen eaittn^Haa, Muhia 
i^rdi/aliit, and Geranium /te/>alrnfe are ibe most familiar, Kashmir 
is rich in fibres, and the ^oplo make great us* of them. The two 
best arc th* AhutihH Avtifnnat and the CanKolilt sa/hia. flursa 
(A/tf/fl mills), the paper birch, is a most important tree to the natives. 
The hark is employed for various purposes, such as roofs of houses, 
writing fiapcr, and packing paper, Many of the ancient manuscripts 
are wriiu-n on birch liark. ITit KtishmJri nfleets nothing which can 
b* eaten as fodder, Ihe willow, the Indian chestnut, the cotoneasier, 
the hnuthom, and the poplar are always lopped to provide fodder for 
cattle and sh«p in the winter. 

Excellent grasies abound, and the swam{K yield nUMt nutritious 
needs and other plants. There is un abundance of food-plants, too 
numerotw to be enumerated her*. Euryalt Jera.x, Nymphata stetfata, 
A', alba, Xelumblum sptetMum, the exquisite {link water-lily, Afoms 
Calamus, unA jOpba j/.,thc reed mace, all contribute to the Kashmiri's 
sustenance. Wild fruits are in profusion, and many fungi are eaten by 
the people. The mushroom is common, and the mtfrrl {MorrJiella sp.) 
abounds in the rnemntains and forms ,an important export to India, 
There are planu that are useful for hair-washes, and the herbs with 
medicinal proiierties arc almost innumerable. Jfaerolewiia Bettihami 
is one of these peculiarly esteemed by the Kashmiris as a remedy for 
hftirt-afTcctions, Among the scents may be noted Gogol dhup {Jutitita 
macroftph<sl<i\ which is laigely eiported to India, where it is used by 
Hindus. The most Intportant of the aromatic plants is the ibwfirn'fl 
Lappa. This grows at high elevations from S.ooo to 9,000 feet. 
The root has a scent like orris with a blend of violet. It is largely 
exported to Chino, where it is used as incense in the pss hou-scs. 

It has many valuable properties, and is a source of considetahle 
revenue to the State. There is a great variety of trees, but the oak, 
<h* holly, and the IJimlkyan rhododendron ore unkrvown. Among 
the long list of trees may be noticed the dtadSr, the blue pine, the 
spruce, rhe silver fir. the yew, the walnut, and the Indian horse^rhestnut 
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In the valley itself the exquisite plnne-tWt piulbcrry, the apried, 
«id the willow «c perhaps the must familiat. 

Kashmir offers great altractioB to the sponsmao, and for its siw the 

valley and the surrounding mounUdns |»^ a 

hinGdom, A full account of the awraals and birds will be found m 

Hu Valley p/ Kathmir, chap. v. Since that boot 

preaemtion has made great strides, and has prevented the 

of the batvftHghit {Cerifui duvaiurlt) and the ngp /uaifAui 

{C. easkmlriaLs). Among the 6 ‘m.rVA.r the musk 

mpscii/aitf) is common and its pod is valuable. Of ^ 

the bluet bear, or ^W^r jW/o/ (tWw 

y i n ir a great pest to the crops and a danger to ib_ ■ _ 

brou^i li.r. or^/ Ad/«r/ (tVxw nnlu, or 

rare It is T.,rtly herbivorous and j^rtly camnor^s. 

Bpiidae, the m,}riApr (Cn/«i MaiKei) and the ibex (C 

still to be met with. The Kashmir fnJrMpr has 

plctc turns in lire spirals of its homv. T e fa e or Vf^arAoediti 

is found on the Rr Panjal, arid the s«ow or ™ 

iitMifiuf) is fairly common. Ihe fheron { irdca 
There is a considerable variety of birds, '’'f 

daerea) is very common, and fine y,, collisct the 

The heron's feathers are much valued mid ^e 
feathers is farmed out. Among game-birds y Teirapsallm 

partridge (Lenpa leef^a), the Himilayon snow^k J 
HimalaytHsis), the MiAw- partndge 

ijiuai (Cpftirmx). the mpual pheasant Kashmir I'ucras 

homed pheasant rtf/oaixr/JuAflf), (Jlfrwles areH 

a™ La in 

llicre arc at least thirteen kinds of duct. lUv B 
are also found on the Wular Lake, i hooDtxs, bee eaters, 

four of falcons, and four of owlx. crows ^™at variety, 

nighl.jars, swifts, cuckoos, woodj^tr^ j,,«ci(s) bunlinss, larks, wag- 
choughs, starlings, onoles, fiochfft (i* thrushes (io siaa-ies), 

uili, creeiicrs, tits, shnkei, warblers (14 f j. „ and swallows 

dip^rcTs, wrcosi, babbling thrushes, buibu s, > 

arc all familiar birds. „,Wg ihe euxiu and 

Among the reptiles there are two po^nous snakes, the ju.ur an 

the fpkur, tl,e bite of which «Kashmiris- Vigno 
I'l^h forms an iiiipoTlaiU item m loe thiiii^n* 

noliced only six different l^inds, but *^’*^*^^^* ^ ^ In tlic 

As the elevation vari® from 
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Indu-s valley at Kiinji and l.'hilfe id 2^000 and a odd feel im ihc 
highi^l tiiuunuiin ]}cak.s the Stale: present m exlrLiurdliiarj^ variety of 
climatic conditions^. “I'he local varktio^ij^ of temperature depcad chiefiy 
ti[Krn :itttiat[on ^i.e^ whether in a valky ur on the crtMt of a mountain 
range), elevation, and the amount of the winter snowfall and the period 
and depth of the accumulation, 'I'lie effect of position in a valley 
or a mountain crest is shown by ooinpariiig the tcmjieratures of Mtirrce 
and Srinagar, The Murree ohservatoiy' Is ab^iut 1^200 feci higher than 
the Srinagar olKer^Hlory, The mean n^ajdmum day tem|_}era|ure in 
January' at Muitcc is higher than at Srinpjpir, land the mean tuinimum 
niglii temperature if higher. On the other handi in the hottest month 
{June} the nuiximum day tempemturc h j* lower at Murnoe than at 
Srinagar, while the miinmuiti night tem^»eratutcs arc aFmost idendcaE. 
'rhe diurnal range is |i»^ in Janitar>^r 7^ less in JunCj and 14* less in 
October wt Alurrcc titan at Srfnagsir. The slow^ inoveniet^it of the air 
froir the higher etcvaiions into vallew matt or completely shut in 
by mountainji tends to depress temperature vX \^tluy stalions both by 
day and night Considerably Ixslow tiiat at similar cleviitioiis on the creat 
of the Outer IlirnSKlayus^ and to increase the diurnal range most largely 
in the dry dear months of October and November, when the sinking 
down of the air from iht adjacent mountains has its greatest uJTect, and 
is supplciucnEed by rapid radiation from the ground. The effect of 
snow accnmulatiDn in ^alluys in reducing temperature is very nuirked- 
At Di^ and Sonlimarg^ where the acctimubtion is usual ty larger the 
solar hc^at on cIeoj fine days in winter is utih^cd In melting the snow' 
and hence cxercisea no influence on die air tuniperature At Leh, 
where the ground is only occasionally concL-alcd under a thin covering 
of snowp the sun even In winlttr usually worms the ground stltfacu 
directly and thence the idr. The cooling infiuence of snow' accumula¬ 
tion at DrAs and ^n^marg is lni|;ely increased by the ropid radiation 
from the surface. I hc mean daily tempentiure Is lowest in Januar)' 
iind hightst in June or July* At SrlnogaT the mean iem[>t;mturc of 
Jonuar)' la 53+r^. 'J'he mean temperature of the hottest month (July) 
at Srinagar ii 74+6°^ The mean lemfieratune in January and August 
ranges from 2^ f to yf at SkArdu, from 3 4® to 64^5“ at Urosj from 
17-7^ to 6i.S^ at Leh* ajnd from 36^* to Ss® (m July) at Gilgit. The 
most noteworthy Attires of the annual vniiaiiun are the very rapid 
increase in ^liirch or April at ihe end of the winter^ and on equally 
rapid decrease in Octolier^ when the skies clear after the south'wust 
monsoon. The diumal tangc is leajst at trilgit (i 9 ' 3 °) and Srinagar 
(33-4^) on the mean of the year, and greatest iU Dr&s (31-4®) and 
Leh (36-3^), 

J lie preapitation ia received during two |>eriods, the cold season 
from I>eccnibcr to *\pi-ib ^md the south•w'e:it monswn period from June 
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1t> Scplc^llK^t< I’hc tiiitifa!! in Iktobcr and Novcmbtr if small in 
EiiMOUiu, and Novembct is usually ilic driest nitJiHh of the year. 'Hie 
cold-scuson prceipitaiion from DL'cemher to March is chiefly due to 
stornts Trliieh advance from I’ersia and Hiiluchistiiti across Northern 
India, These disturbances iKrcasionally give verj' stormy wtathcr in 
Kashmir, with violent winds rwi the higliet eltTvatwiis and much snow. 
The fall is large On the Pfr I'anjil range, lieing heaviest in Jumiiiry or 
l ebruary. In tlie valley Jind the moLiiUtin ra,ng» to the north and 
cost this is tite chief precipitation of the year, iind is vety heavy on the 
flrst line of permanent snow, but tlecreascs rapidly eastwards to the 
Karalkoram Tange. The largest amount is received at Srinagar, Dras, 
.ind Attantnag in January- In the Karakoram region and the I’ibclan 
plateau the winter fall is much later than on lire outer ranges of the 
Himalav^s, namely from March to May, luid the maximum « received 
in April. The average depth of the snow fail at Srinugar in an ordinary 
winter is about g feet. The snowfall at Sonlmarg in 190s measured 
I i feet and in 1903 about 30 feet. In Ajiril and May thiinderstorm* 
are of occasional occurrence in llie vjtlley and surrounding hills, ^ving 
light to moderate showers of min. 'J’his liot-scason raintill is of con¬ 
siderable inijiortatice for cultivation in tlit valley, hroni June to 
November heavy rain fallf on the I'lr Panja! range, and in Jammu 
chiefly in the moittlu of July, August, and September, 'I he rumM at 
Jammu and Punch is comparable with that of the submonunc Districts 
uf the Punjab. It is more myderatc in amount in titc vrdlcy, which 
roccivM a total of 9 >4 inches, as compared with 35-7 inches at Pflneh 
and *6-8 inches at Dome! The precipitation is very light to the cast 
of the first line of the snows Iwrdcring tlie valley on the cast, and is 
about a inches in total amount m Dilgil, Sitilidu, Knrgil, and Lch, 
Thus the wuih-west monsoon is the praltMninant feature in Jammu 
and Kishtwlr, while in Lad.ikh, Gilgit. and the higher ranges the cold- 
season precipitation is more important. Tables I and 11 on P- M-l 
sSniw ihc aii^ragc icmjteraiurti ntinfiill at SrU^igar Lcn for 

a sent'* of years ending with 1905. ■ j u i r 

Eartiiqyottis are not uncommon^ and eleven accompanied by loss 
life hftvo been recorded drtcc the fifteentb century. In iSKs ihoc'bj 

were fcU from the end of May til) the middle of August, and about 
3,300 people were killed ; fissures opened in the i^tth, and landsliiis 
occurred. Floods are also frequently mentioned in llie histories of 
the country, lire greatest following the obstruction of the Jhelum by 
the fall of a mountain in a.d, 879. 'ITie gnat flood of 1841 ui the 
Indus caused much loss of life and damage to property. In 1893 very 
serious floods took place in the Jhelum owing to cunlinuoua rwin for 
jj hours, and much damage was done to Srinagar. An inundatUHi of 
a yet more serious clrarocter occuned in 1903. 
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The early hi$|c»ry oF Ka.sbniir has been prcuen^cd in ihc celebrated 
AVT/a/amH^tHi^ by ibc poet Kalhajiut who bc^jan to write iii 114S. He 
liiitorp ipvesa coRiiected aceount of the histor)’ of the vaJIcy, 
which may be accepted its a trustworthy record izom 
the middle of the ninth centurj^ onwordih. Kalhaiia^^ work was con¬ 
tinued by JoniiFaja, W'ho brought the history' through the tryubli^ tinges 
o^ the last Hindu dynasLies^ ^id the first ^luhammadan ruleni^ to tiie 
time of the great j^in-u]4bidlo, who ascended the throne in 1420. 
Another Sanskrit chronicler^ Srivara+ carries on the rtamitive to the 
accession of Fateh Sl'tih in 14M; and the last of the chronicles^ I he 
brings the record down to 1586, when the valley was 
conquered by Akbar. 

The current legend in Kashmir relates that the vTilley vrm once 
covered by tlse waters of a mighty Likcp on which the godded T^rvail 
sailed in a pleasure-boat from Har^mukh inountafn in the north to the 
KonsOJiag hike in the south. In her honour the lake w’as known 
the SatTsari or * bke of the virtuous womaii.^ The country-side was 
harassed by a demon popularly known as JaMcOt a comjpttfm of 
Jalodbha^a. Kfcyapa, the gfandson of Brahm^ came to the rescue, 
but for some time the amphibious demon eluded him, hiding under the 
wajer, Vishitu then intervened and struck the mountains at Birantola 
with his trident. The waters of the lake nished oui^ but the demon 
took refuge in the low ground near where Srinagar now stand,s^ and 
bafllcd pursuits Then Famlt cast a mountain on him, and so de¬ 
stroyed the Wicked Jaldeo. The mountain is known as Hara Farbat, 
and from ancisit lim&i tiu; goddess has been worsh]|)ped on its slopes. 

hen the demoriis tuid been routed, men vjjpited the pulley in tlic 
sufxinier; and as llw climate became niiider they remained for the 
winter. iJttlc kingdomsprang up and the little kings quaiTellcd 
among themselves^ with the usual result that a bigger king I'as called 
in to mJe the country* 

The Ad/afaraftj^'rtj opf^s with the name of the glorious king of 
Kashmir, CSoimndii, * worshipjX?d by the region which Kailifsa lights up^ 
and which the tossing Garigi cloch^ with a soft gamieni/ Nothing is 
know'n the founder of the djmastyj though the genealogists of lartnnu 
trace a direel descent from Uonanda to the present ruler. Mention is 
made of the pious Asoku and of hta town, Srinaga^P with its ninety-six 
lakhs of houses resplendent with wealth. This town jimbably stood in 
the neighbourhood of the Takht i-Suhiiman. Nest come the three 
kings, Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka, to be identihed with tiuvishkap 
Vssudeva, and Konishka, the Kushon rulers of Norlbcm India at 
the beginning of the Christian era. According lu the chroniclca, in 
the days of thciie kings Kashmir was in the po5£i*ssLon oF the Buddhists, 
and Buddhist tradition asserts that the third great council held by 
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Kani^hka took place in Kashmir. The Bqtldhist creed and the Brflh- 
irumical cult seem to have eT?i$ted peaceably ^Itlc hy side; but fiv^; 
hundred years later Hiuen Tsinng^ fbund I he masi^ of I he people H i ndug 
and ihe rnonasicries few and partly deseitcdr There is good r^Jion 
to believe that the KashiiiTris were, frojti the carl test penodg chiefly 
Saivas. 

About AhD* 5aS„ ^[ihinlkuI^^ the king ' cruet as itcalh^,' rtile^l over 
KashiiiTr. He was the leader of ihe White Htina or Kj^hthalitcsp The 
people still poiqt loa ridge on the Ph Panjftl range, Ihistlvanj, where 
the king, to anitise himsetf+ drove one hundred elephants over the 
procipice, enjoying their cries of agony. King Gopadit>Ti was a 
pleading contrast to the cruel king, and did much to raise the Brah¬ 
mans^ and to advance their interests. 

Pravamsena II reigned in the skth century andj returning front his 
victorious campaigns abroad, built a m.'tgniflccnt city on the site of the 
present capital of Kashmir. The city was known as Pmvirrapura, and 
is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang at the lime of his \isit (a.i>. 631) as the 
' new' city.* The site chosen has many advantages^ stmtegic and com¬ 
mercial, but [t h liable to floods, ^fany subsequent rulers endeavoured 
to move the site of the capital, but their efforts failed. Among these 
was the celebrated Ijilitiditya, who ruled in the rniddlc of the eighth 
centurj', and received an investiture from the emperor of Chino. A 
great and victorious soldier, he subdued the kings of India and invaded 
Cential .Asia. After twclv-e years of successful campaigning he returned 
to Kashmir^ enriched with S{»il and accompanied by artisans from 
v-arious countries* and built a fuagnificent city, Pamspur (Parihasapuia). 
To give this new tufWn pre-eminence* he burnt down Pravarapura. 
Lolitaditya also built the splendid temple of ^l^rtond. Before leaving 
for further conquests in Central Asia* from which he never retumedi 
the king gave bis subjects some excellent advice. He warns them 
against internal feuds, and sa>'s that if the forts are kept in repair wid 
provisioned they need fear no foe. tn a country shut in by mountains, 
discipline must be strict, fmd the cultivators must not be left with gmin 
more than sufficient for a yearis requirements! Cuhivaiors should not 
be allowed to have more ploughs or cattle than are absolutely neces¬ 
sary, or they will trespass on tbdr ncighlioiira.’ fields. They should 
be repressed, and their style of living must be lower than that of the 
dty people, or the latter will suffer. These words spoken some i^aDo 
years ago have nevim been forgotten t and rulers of various races and 
religions have followed lailitfSdttya's [wlicy* and sternly subordinated 
the interests of the cultivators to the comfort of the city. 

Sankam V^amiaji (883^3) was another great conqueror ^ and it is 
stated that, though Kashmir had fallen oflT in population* he was able 
to lead out an army of 900,000 foott joo elephants;, and 100^000 horse- 
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Sankara Vafma.ii was ai'nricious and prpfligatf?^ He plundered Pamspisr 
in order 10 nii5c ibe fame of his own lowrip now known ils Paiian. 

There were signs of decay, and the List of the strong Hindu rulers 
wasi queen Didda (950-1003), Tlsen followed the Ijihara dynasty^ 
Centrk autliority was weakened, the country was a prey to civil war 
and violencCi and the Hanfiaras, skilled in butningi plundering, and 
hghtingr harassed the valley- The last of this line was Jaya Simha, 
or Eimha Deva (riaS); and in his reign the Tartar^ Khan Dalcim, 
invaded Kashmrr^ and after great slaughter set fire to Srfnagar, He 
subsequently perished in the jhisscs on his retreat from Kashmlrp over¬ 
taken by snow. Rin^ Chandp the commanderdn-chief of the Kashmir 
army, had meanwhile ke|H up some sembhuice of authonty in the 
vaheyp and had routed the C’laddis from Kfshtwir. With Kam Chand 
were two soldiers of fortimCp Rainchan ShJSh from Tibet and Shih 
MitJca from Swat. 

Rainchan Shah quarrelled with Ram Chand, and with the assistance 
of ihc i^^khis j^tucketl emd killed him. He married Kuta lUni, 
She daughter of Ram Chaml* tuid embracing h\ 5 m became the first 
Jluhammadan king of Kasbmrrp but died after a short reign of two 
and a half years. At this Juncture Udayanadeva ap|>aajcdp who was 
the brother of Rd)a Simha Deva and bad fttsi to Kishiw^r. He 
married the widow, Kuta Rant, and reigned for fifteen years. On liis 
death Kuta R^T assumed power for a short time, and committed 
smetde rather than m^trry Shah hf irca, who now declared himself king^ 
He the first of the line knew^'n as Salfttfn-bKa-sbmTrp and took the 
name of Shamsaid^dln. Tn 1394 Sultan Sikandar, known for his herce 
zeal as Bu/sMkafi or ^ iconoclastp^ was king of Kashmir. He was 
a gloomy fanatic^ and destroyed nearly all the gmnd building;s and 
temple^ of his Hindu predecessors^ To the pcoj^le he offered death, 
convcrsicnp or csile. Many fled i many were converted to Islam ; 
many were killedp and it said that Sikandar burnt seven maund^ 
of sacred thread^ worn by the murdered Bralimans. By the end of 
his reign all Hindu inhabitants of the valleys except the IMhmans, 
had probably adopted Islam. 

In 1430 Zain-ul-abiflln succeeded. He 'ntis wise, virtuous, and 
frugal, and very tolerant lo the Brahmans. He remitted the poll-tax 
on Hindus^ encouraged the Bnlhmans to learn Persian, repaired some 
of the Hindu temples, and revived Hindu learning. Hitherto in 
Kashmir Sanskrit had been wTiEten in Samda^ on older fiistcf of the 
DevonRgarf character. The inEroduction of Persian, as the official 
languagCn divided the Brlhmans into three subdivisions: the Kiikuns^ 
who cnteined official life; the Btehabatts^ who discharged the function 
of the pdesthoDd ; and the Pandits, who dt^voled themselves to 
Sanskrit learning. Towards the end of this good and useful reign the 
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them out of the Trollej\ but in the lime of his tfreak succe^ftors the)^ 
relumed tind eventually seized the govcrnuicul of Knshmrrp Turbulent 
and biavCp the Chakks tiere not fined for admirListn^tion. Vftkah 
Kb^n, the last of ilte tine, olTcred n stubborn resistitnce to Akbar, and 
with the help <?f the Bamk^s and Khakhfls fouted (ht Mughal on his 
first attempt on the ^-alley (158^)^ But latcr^ n<jt without difikulty 
and some revenseSp Kashmir was fitinlly conquered {t 556 )\ 

Akl>at visi[cd the ralley three timesi He built a strong fort on the 
slopes of the Hara Paibatf paying high wiigcs^ ftnd dispenislng with 
forcufi bliotir. His rcvomie minister, Iknlar SM, mnde a rary summnty 
rcctsrd of the fiscal conditions of the ^-allcy. Jahangir was greatly 
attiEchcd to Kashmrr, He laid out lovely pleasure-gardens; around 
the Dal lake were 777 gurrjens, yielding n revenue of i lakh fitim roses 
and bed mu.'fb Much depend^ on the charaelcr of the governors, 
Alt MardUn the best of these, built a splendid series of sarair 

on the Pir Tanjal route to IndLip and grappled with n famine with 
energy and sticeess, Aurangzeb visited the A'afcley only once ; but in 
that brief time he sliowed his zeal against the unbelievers his name 
is still execrated by the Brlhiuans. Then followed the disorder of 
decay, and in 1751 the Sfi^a^ of Kashmir was practically indepetvdent 
of MhL 

From the following year the unfortunate Koshtnlns experienced the 
cmel oppression of Afghan rulCp the short but evil period of the 
Durrank, Governors from Ki’tbul plundered and tortured the pefipte 
indiscrintinately, but reserved their worst cruelties for the lirUhmons, 
the bhiahsp and the Bam bis of the Jhelum valleyp ]n their agony the 
people of Kashmir turned with hope to the rising power of Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore* In i8r-t a Sikh anny advanced by the Pir Panjab 
Ranjit Singh watching the o|>erations from POnch. ThU expedition 
miscarried ; but in 1819 >[isr I>rwiln Chand, Rajij[E Singh's great 
generalp accompanied by GulUb Singh of Jammu, overcame Muhamnvad 
AzTm KhItEi, and entered Shupijan. In comparison with the Afghans, 
the Sikhx came as a relief to the unfortunate Ka^hrnTris, but their rule 
was harsh and oppresiijve* 

Sher Singh, the reputed son of Ran jit Singh, was a weak govemorp 
and his name k remembered in connexion with the terrible famine 
which visited the valleyp 'J'he best of the Sikh go^'emors was Colonel 
M^ln Singh (183^)1 wlio is sriJI spoken of with gratitude, and did his 
best to repair the ravages of the famine. He murdeted by 

^ KwillinTr hud bcca jaiukcd from ike tkk of ladftkh hy 3 t«i 4 dAr (iIh ■ntfagr 

of tkrt lit 1551, wkd again invndcii fmm tke khiOi ht 154c, lod 

tilled by blm "noaiEaalty 40 bebjiif cif ibc emperor IfamlyGa} Eiulil hb deaib ritren 
yean tiltf. 
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inuimous ■ajtdiers^ and vzis succeedcrd by Shaikh Ghdlifm Mtihl'Ud-din 
irt 1842. During his government the Bamkis, under Sher Ahmad, 
irtflitrted greal k^ssca on ihc Sikhs. In 1845 lnn,lm-uU-flin siiereedcd 
hia father as governor. 

The history oC the Slate, as at present conslitiitedp is practically the 
hislory of one nian, a lk>gra RjljpuE^ Gulah Singh of Jammu. Joying 
off the high rfmh of fndia^ and away from the fertile plains of the 
^^ll1jab^ the barren hills of the I)ogrS.s had not atimetcrl the notice 
of Ihe Mughal invaders of Jndia. I Jere lived a numl>cr of ^ictty Raja-S 
and it appears that from verj^ early times the little kingdom of Jammu 
was locally of some im|JOrtaiice. Tow^ards the end of the cighEcenth 
century the power of ibe Jammu ruler had extended cast as far as the 
Klvt^ and west to the ChenSb; liut the jio'i^er waned and w-ajucd 
according to the ferEuncs of petty and chronic wnrfare. To the casi^ 
at Biisoli and Kt!shlw 5 .t, were independent RfLjput chiefs, while to the 
north-west were the Muh-mimadan rulers of Bhimliai and Rajaori, 
descendants of Hindu R^jpulS- These two states lay on the Mughal 
route to KashinTr, and so came under the influence of Delhi. Up the 
Jhelum valley, the country was held by small independent Muh.am- 
madan chiefs, whose title of suggests their Hindu origin^ 

About the middle of the eighteenth century Raja Ranjit Deo was 
the ruler of Jammu. He was A man of some mark, and his capital 
flourished ; but at his dcaib about 1780^ his three sons f|uarrclled. 
The Ssikhs were invoked* and Jammu was plundered. From Ranjrt 
Dec's death to 1846, the Dogrt country became Inhutary^ to the Sikh 
power, Gulab Singh, Dbj^n Singh, and Suchet Singh were the great- 
grandsons of SOmt Singh, youngest brother of Ranjit Deo. 'they were 
soldiers of fortuncj and as young men sought service at the court of 
Ranjit Singh of I^bort They lupidly distingui&he<l themselves j and 
GuLib Singb^ for his service in capturing the RsjA of Rajaori, who 
was fighting the Sikhs, was created Raja of Jammu in i8ia. Dhy8n 
Singh obEalned the principality of FUrtch, a hilly country between the 
Jhelum and the IMr Fanjal range;i north of Rljaorl; while Suchet Singh 
received RAmnogar, west-by-north of Jammu. 

Ranjit Singh had found that the control of the Dogr^ country waa 
a difficult task, and his policy of enlisting the services of able Ih^grls 
was at once obviotut and prudent The country was disturbed, each 
man plundered hia neighbour, and GulAb Singh's energit; were taxed 
to the utmost in restoring order. He was a man of extraordinary 
power, and very' quickly asserted bis anthonEy. His methods; were 
often cruel and unscrupulous, but allowances must be made. He 
bekeved in object-lessons, and his penal system was at any rate 
succdi^ul in ridding the country of crime- He kept a 5 har|> eye on 
hb officials^ and a clo^ hand on his revenues. Rapidly absorbing the 
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power and pcssessiun^ of ihe feudal chills around him^ after ttn years 
of Lbofious aiid curtsislcnE effort he and hiti two brothers became 
toasters of nearly all the oounlry between Kashmir and the Punjab, 
save RAjaori. BhadurwAh fell easily into the hands of Clul&b Singh 
after a slight reiiistance. In KishtWi^r^ the minister^ l^khpat^ 

quarrelled with the Riji and sought: the assistance of Gulib Sin^hi 
w'ho at once moved up with a fgrcei and the Klji surrendered hh 
country without fighting. 

His easy sucoes.’ses in Kishiwdr^ which commanded tw'o of the roads 
into Ladakh^ probably suggested the ambitious idea of the conqut^t 
of that unkirow^ti lancL 'fhe didicultics of access oiFered by rnountains 
and gUciets were enormous ; but the brave Dogris under QuLab 
Singh^s ofiiceu Singh^ never hesitatedp and in two campaigns 

the w hole of I^dSlkh passed into the hands of [he Jammu State. It is 
interesting to notice that the Dogr^ did not pillage the rich moiustery 
of Himis^ which sas^ed itself by allowirtg the army in ignorance of 
its locality to pass the gorge leading to the Himis valley^ and then 
sending a deputation with an oHcr of free rations w hile in LiuMkh 
territory. 'Fhc agreement made was resficctcd by both ^umics. 

A few years later, in 11^40, Zoriwir Sii^h invaded Bahist^i^ captured 
the Riljd of SkArdu, who had sided with the LadAkhi^i and annexed 
his country. I'he foLlow-jng year (1641) ZorAw'ar Singh while invading 
Tibet was overtaken by winter^ and, being attacked when his troops 
were di&ibled by cold» perished with nearly all hid army. Whether 
It was policy or whether ft was accident, by 1S4Q Gulib Singh had 
encircled Kashmir. 

In the wdntci of 11^45 war broke out between the Britlsb and the 
Sikhs. Gulab Singh coiurived to hold himself aloof till the battle of 
Sobroon when be ap|h:ared as a useful Enc<JlatoT and the 

trusted adviser of Sir Mcniy Lawtence. Two treaties were concluded. 
By the the State of ].ahore harKied o^'Cr to the British, as equiva¬ 
lent for one crore of indeminty, the hill couniries between the rivem 
Beas and the Indus; by the second the Bfitjsih made over to Gulib 
Siitgh for 75 lakhs all the hilly or mountainous country situated to the 
east of the Indus and west of the RAvi. Kashmtr did not, however, 
co[ne into the MahArajA's hands without lighting. ImAm-ud-dlnf the 
Sikh governor, aided by the restless BambAs from the Jhelum valley^ 
routed GulAb Singh’js troops on the outskirts of ijr'uiagarj killing IVoxtr 
J^khpat. Owing, however^ to the rnediaiion of Sir Henty TjinWTcnce, 
linAm-ud-dhi desisted from oiipo^iiiur^ and Kashmir passed without 
further disturbances lo [Ise new ruler. At Astor and Gilgit the IktgrA 
troops relieved the Sikhs^ NaEbu ShAh, tile Sikh couiiuanderj taking 
sen'ice under GulAb Singh. Not long afterwards the Hutua RAjA 
attacked Gilgit terrilory- Nathu Sh 4 h retorted by leading a I'orce to 
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attack the Huhzjl v^lky i he arid his force were destroyed, and Cilgit 
fort fell into the Itands of the flun^ Raja, along i^iih I'unkJ, Vasin, 
and Darel, The \tahaTaja sent two colurnns^ one from Astor and one 
from Ballbtan, and after some fighting Gilgit fort wm recovereti In 
1853, partly by strategy^, partly by treachery, the Dogra troops went 
annihilated by the bloodthirsty Ganr KahtrUln ofVflsln, and for eight 
years the Indus forinied the boendat)' of the Mah^r^ja's territories. 

GulAb Singh died in 1&57 j and when his successotp Rnribk Singh, 
had recovered from the strain caused by the xMutiny, in which he Itad 
loyally sided wi[b the British, he determined to rc<x>vcf Gilgit, and to 
rehabilitate the reputation of the Dogrli on the froniier. In i86e 
a force under Dcii Singh crossed the Indus, and advanced on Gaur 
Kahmfin's strong fort at Gilgit. Gaur Rahman had died just before 
the arrival of the Pogr^. I'he fort was taken ; and since then the 
MaharAjils of jamniu and Kashmir have held it, to their heavy' cost 
and somewhat doubtful adA-antage- 

Rmblr Singh was a model Hindu: dei'ci^tcd to hb retigion and to 
SamVrit learning, but tolerant of other creeds. He was in trutny ways 
an enlightened man, but he iuLked his father's slrong wilt and deter- 
mtmdion, and hLs coiiiml over the Stale ofheiah wai> weak. I'hc latter 
pjtrt of hiii life w'a.s darkened by the dreadful famine in Kashmir, 
1877-9; and in September^ 1685, he succeeded by his eldest son, 
I he present .Mah^rtj^ PnitSp Singh, G. C.S. I. He bears the hereditaty 
title of MalTlr 3 .j. 1 ^ and receives a solute of 19 guns, increased to 2 1 in 
his own territory. 

llircjugh all these vielsskudes of govermneiH and changes in religion 
ihe Kashmiri haji remained unaltered. Mughal, AfghAji, Sikht aitd 
Dflgrik have left no impression on the national character; and at heart 
the people of the valley are Hindus^ as they were before the time of 
Sikandur ShAh. The Isolation from the outer world accounts for thb 
stable unchanging natioinallity, and passages in the show 

that the main features of the national characicr w'cru the .same in ih* 
early period of Hindu rule as they arc now. 

The vahvy of Kashmir is holy land^ and evety^where one finds 
remains of ancient temples and buildings called by the present inhabi¬ 
tants, though without historf^^l foundation, F^tndavkri, ' the houtics of 
the Pindftvoik^ These ancient buildings, though more or less Injured by 
iconoclasts^ vandal buflders, earthquakes, and, as Cunningham thinks, 
by gunpowder^ arc composed of a blue limestone capable of taking the 
highest polish, and of great solidity. They defy weather and time, 
■while the later works of the Mughals, the mosc|ues of Aurangi^eb and 
tbe pleasure^places tif Salim and Ndr Mahal^ are crunibltng away and 
possess little or none of their pristine beauty. 

The Hindu buildings of Kashmir have been described by Sir 
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Alcximder CunnirkgKam and Mr. F. S. Grows**, Tlity C)?hibit tTaoes 
of the influence of Grecian art, and are disungui^hcd by the gracerul 
elegance of their oullincsp by the massive boldness of their parts, and 
by the happy propriety of iheir decorations. Characteristic reatiiios 
are the lofty pynmiidal roofs, trefoiled doorways covered by pyramidal 
pediments, and the great width of the space between columns. 

.Among the riumcFOUS temples two may be noticed—Martand and 
Paycch—the first for iu gtandeur, and the second for its excellent 
preservation. M^tand^ the 'Femple of the Sun, stands on a sloping 
about 3 miles cast of Islfimibld, overlooking the Finest view 
in Kashmir. The peat structure was built by T^litiSdilya in the eighth 
century. Kalasa came hero at the approach of death and expired at 
the feet of the sacred image In the time of Kalliana the 

ebronider, the peat quadrangular courtyard was used os ^ fortificatiQii, 
and the sacred image is said to have been destroyed by Sikandar, the 
iconoclast. 

The building consists of one lofty central edihcc, with a small 
detached wing on each side of the untmueCt the whole standing in a 
large quadrangle surrounded by a colonrvadc of eighty-four piUars with 
inten'Cning trefoil-headed recesses. The Ici^lh of the outer side of 
the wall, which h blank, ia about 90 yards; thsi of the front is about 
56 yards. The central building is 63 feet in lenph by 36 feet in 
width, and, alone of all the tempfes of Kashmir, possesses, in addition 
to the celb or sanctuary^ a choir and nave^ termed in Saniikrit the 
an/at^/a and I the nasi: is J 3 feet sqiULTC. Fhc 

sanctuary alone is left entirely barc^ the tw'o other ctmipartments being 
lined with rich panellings and !i4mtpliured niches. As the main build¬ 
ing Is at prusciU critirely uncovered, the origimil form of the roof can 
be determined only by a referuncu to other temples and to the general 
form and character of the I'unous pjnls of the ^lartund temple itself. 
It ha-s been conjectured tlval the roof was pyramidal, and tluit the 
entrance chamber and wings were similarly covered. I here would 
thus have been four distinct pyromidsi of which that over the inner 
chamber must have been the loftiest, the height of its pinnacle aljove 
the ground bcirrg about 75 feui. 

The interior must liave been as imposing as the exterior. On 
ascending the Right ol rteps, now' covered by njitisj the votarj^ entered 
a highly det-X^tated chamtier, with a dcNi:jrw‘ay on each side covered by 
a pcdiiiiont^ with a tiefoil headed niche confining a bust of the Hindu 
triad, and on the ftants of the main entraiicep as well as on those of 
the side doorways, were pointed and trefoil nkhci^ each of which held 
a statue of a Hindu deity. The interior dccoradons of the roof can 
only be determined conjcclurally, as there do not appear to be any 
^ Nq. CVU. 
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omarncnicd stoties tlwt could with ocrlainty be assigned to St. Baron 
Huge! donbU lYbctbor ^^llrtatid ever h^id a roof; but as the walls of the 
temple axe still standingp the numerotis hcap^ of large stones that ait 
scattered abcmi on all sides suggest the ideii that these belonged to 
the roofv Fergussorip however, thought that the roof w^os of wood 
Payech lies about tg miles from SiTnagar under the Nannagri 
about 6 miles from the kft bank of the Jhelum riverp On tbe 
south side of the vitlage, situated, in a small green ^pace near the baiik 
of the stream sunoujided by a few walnut and willow trees, stands an 
ancient temple^ which in intrimic beauty and elegance of outline is 
superior to all the existing renmins in Kashmir of similar dimensions. 
Ita cKceltent preservation may probably be explained by its retired 
situation at the foot of the high tabl&Eand, which ^parates it by an 
intervaj of 5 or 6 niiles from the bank of the Jhelum, and by the mar¬ 
vellous solidity of its construction. The cella, which is 8 feet square, 
and has an open detorway on each of the four sides, is composed of only 
ten Stones, the four comers being each a single sionc^ tbe sculptured 
tympanums over die doorwa^-s four others, while two more compose 
the pyramid loof^ the lower of these being an enormous mass, S feet 
square by 4 feci in height. It has been ascribed by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, on grounds which, in the absence of any positive 
authority either way, may be taken as adequate, to Narcndriditya, 
who reigned from 4S3 to 49a. Fergusson, however, considered that 
the temple belongs to the thirteenth century. The sculptures over 
the doorways ore coarsely executed in tx^mparison with the artistic 
finish of the purely architectural details, and are much defaced^ but 
apparently represent Brahml, Vishnu, Siva, and the goddess I>urgl 
The building Is hald to be dedicated to Vishnu as Siirya or the Sun- 
god. Inside tbe cupola U rayed^ so as to represent the sun; lind at 
each cornur of the square the splice intervening between the angle and 
tlie line ofihcctrcJe is filled up W'itha/V>r« or attendani, who seems 
to be sporting at the edge of its rays, llic roof has been partly 
displaced, which h said to have been the result of an attempt made to 
late It down and remove it to the dty» The interior is still occupied 
by a large stone 

Tabic III ut the end of this artide (p. 145) shows the distribution of 
population in igoi, Ari eslimate of the number of inhabitants was 
PopuUtloa the first regular Census was taken 

in i8gr. in iliat year the population was ^^5431^953, 
and it rose to 2^905^57^ in igor, or by 14 per cent, 'Fo a considerable 
extent the Inurciise was due to improved enumeration, as for example 
ill Cilgit, where tiie number recorded rose from 16,769 to 60,835. ^be 
increase amounted to 2 j |)cr cent, in the Kashmir province, comi^red 
with only 6 per cent, in Jammtu 'ITie density of popuhitlcn in the 
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1^'hoic State peisonii per ^uare cnile^ DelaJIs of th^ arra of $uk>- 
divfsiaru are not aA-ailable, but the densEty per square niUc of land 
under cultivation varies froin 64 in MuEa/foitlbad district to ip^gs in 
Gilgit, where culds^hle land is scarce. 'I'here are only two towns of 
any size* Jatu-^iu (36,130) md S^inwcar but the State con¬ 

tains villager. Neatly half the total fjopuktion live in villages 
with Li ckopuklion of less than 500 each. Formerly, considerable num¬ 
bers of Kashtniris emigrated to the Punjab, but the census results in 
that Province show that only S3,2 40 persons horn in Kasbnifr were 
enumerated there in 1901^ compared with 111,775 iS&i. Statistics 
of age arOn as usual, unreliable, and need nut be referred to in detail. 
In the whole State there are SS4 females to 1,000 males, the pro¬ 
portion being highest in the front[eT tracts {933) and lowest in Kashmtr 
province (S76). These results point to defective enumeration of 
females. Marriage is eomparatively btCp and less than t per cent 
of the iiiales under fifteen yeat^p and about 3 per cent, of the females 
of the same agt-p are miuried. Taking the whole population, 53 per 
cent of ffittleii and 39 per centn of females are married. Polyandry 
is prevalent in l^dikk About 34 per cent, of the population speak 
Kashmiri^ and 15 |ier cenL L>ogtr, while PunjAbi is the tongue of 
nearly 30 per cent, A great variety of language.^ ore used> in various 
imrts of the State, by comj)anitively small nutnbcfSi. Agriculture sup- 
ports 54 [KT cent, of the total, and w&ivfng and allied arts 1 per cent. 

The total |H;|iukiion. includes 3 ,r 34,695 kluhammadans, 639,0^3 
Hindus^ Sikhs, iurd 35,047 Uuddhist^ The Hindus are found 

chiedy in the Jammu province, where they form father leas than half 
the tolak In the Ka$|imli province they represent only 5^4 in every 
iQyOOQ of iiopulation, and in the frontier liMizam/i of l^dakh and 
Gilgit only 97 out of every 10,000 petMUS. 

Among the Hindus of the Jammu pro^dncei who number 626,177, 
the most important castes are the brUbmaJis (i^&^pooe)^ the RJEjputs 
( i 67, mo)p the KhattrJs (48,000), and the Thakkars (93^000). Each 
caste k subdivided into many sub-castes; but for practiE;^ purposes 
the Uogra. Rajputs do not regard the finer divisions of the ethnologist^ 
but draw a broad distincEion between die Miln Rajputs who engage iii 
neither trade nor agnculture, and the other Rajputs who have con¬ 
descended to Work for their living. The M tans will marry the daughters 
of the latter closs^ but W'ill not give their own daughters in marnoge 
to them. The>' h.ive tciritcwial names ^ Jamwal and Jasrotio, 
signifying tliat the family h connected with Jammu and Jajirotm They 
Uiostly hold land on i>epjjer-corii rents, culti lilted by othcr^^ who take 
a shore of the crops. I'hu M JAn K:ijpui gladly serves os a soldier, by 
choice in theOiv^lryiand if there not room for him in the Maharajahs 
forces* he will enlist in the Indian army. In the Hunia Kagar campaign 
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and at Chiuil the I>ofira Raj put wurthilj" maintiiined his ancient fepu- 
lation. As a Sroldier he h ndmirablc, but as a landouner evil arc 
in store for him+ 'Hic agricultyre of the Dogrft count ry is unccrtainj 
and not over-profitable ^ and in the course of yeat^ the proud, gallant, 
and thriftless Rajput will be ousted by the sturdy Thakkars and Jats 
(Mtisdinan, laj^oao; Hindu, i 5 ,ooo). The Rajputs are a handsome 
race, wirj^ and active^ 1’hcy observe caste rules very strictly. Female 
infanticide was the cominon rule in the memoty of men still middle- 
r^edi and the Safi of Rajj Sachet Singh^s ladi^ is still rernembered by 
the otd men. The Khaiirts are :tn important people, keen and ctever. 
They are the hnanders and officlnls of the State, and some of the best 
servants of the MahiltajA have been KhatUfs, 

The or^tn of the word 'Dogri' is commonly stated by the people 
themselves to have arisen from the fact that the cradle of the Dogra 
race lies between the two holy lakes, Saroin Sar and Man Sar^ not far 
from Jammu. Drigartdcsh, or the ^country of the two hollowV 
comiptcd into and Bflgra bccanic DogrA. From Jammu 

stretching east along the plains of the Punjab the country is Dpgri; 
and all who tivc in that tracts w^hethur they be Hindus^ Musalmlns, 
or Bikhsp whether high-bom Kijptits or low-born menials, arc known 
Os Dogr3^| and have ceilain rational charactuHslics and a common 
tongue^ which ditreferttiatc them fioni any of ihe other peoples of India. 
Some authoniies doubt this derivatioiit and say that Dogra is a cor¬ 
ruption of the Kijasthi\nl w'ord for * hills^ (tfuffgar)^ and that when 
the Rajputs forced their vniy uj) north they gave this i\amc to the 
hilly country. 

The l>ogras hold the tract of lowland country along the Rdtish 
tjordeiTp and the outer ranges of hills from the Matv^war or MaJikAni 
lawi On the wesE to the RAvi river on the south -tsist, which is bounded 
Eowards the higher mounrains by a line drawn along the hills to the 
south of the Budil Ehiough Ihitoti and thence to the RAvt river 

nerth-east of Basoti, l-Toni the Manawar Tawi to the Jhelutii the 
country^ known m Chibhfll, the home of the c:hibs. T'lie Chibs are 
mostly ^lusulmAn, but there are Hindu Chibs as well. Both trace 
their origin to a Rajput chief, named Jassu. Dhamm Chand, a 
deitcendant of Jassu, was ver^ied in medicinep and was summoned 
to Delhi to attend JahAiiglr^ Tlie fee in case of success was the 
ttnperor^ daughter* Uhunim Chand wav successful; he married 
the .Mughal princess, and wav know^ henceforth as BhAtli Khiln. 
But he longed for his country and left his bride, and [he neat year 
the Mugheds invaded his country and slew SliAdi Khfin. 

The Hindu Chibs are de^icended from Shadi KhAn by his Hindu 
Wife, while the Mubamiruidan Chibs are the ptogtsny of his fanuly 
sub^^queoL to their acceptance of hJim. Both Hindu and 3Iusal 
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man Chibs repair aimiully to Lhe toinb of Shodi Kh^n a place in 
the K^!l Dbar bills in the Naoshem laAsi/. Liic the l>ugriE Rajputs, 
the Chibs lock upon scmcc as the sole career for a man, but both 
Hindus rmd Musalmfins till the soil, 'rhey are a hghtmg people, and 
the spirit of adventure takes them out of theif own country. They 
follow the caste rules of the Hindu RajpuLs, but ate perhaps stroriger 
and more muscular than the Dograa to the caat. Be!?ides the Chibs, 
there are Musaluiiln RAjpuis to the west of the Chetlftb^—the 
Jarals, the Hhacs {unfavourably known in AkhnOr), the Gakhaia^ 
and many othenSn It should he neciced that the iiindu Chibs give 
their daughteis in marriage to the ruling family of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

r>irew, in Im book /ammii and ^asAmfr TernfmeSt suggests that the 
Batnbas and Khakhis of the Jheluin valley might be classed under the 
head Chibhall. Verj- little is known as to when these people migrated 
into .Muzaffarabad nnd Uri dbtricts, or whence th^ came j but it is 
gerieraJly admitted that they had a foreign origirt It is probablu that 
the Khakhas have opccupied the country on the left bank of the jhelum 
for 300 years or more, ami that the Uatnbis^ who live on the right Vjank 
of the river^ came in yet earlier, llic KhakhSs, who enjoy the proud 
title of Kaja, arCi like the Chibs, Musalman Rajputs, and trace Ihetr 
descent to Rajia Mai Kathor. They regard thersi selves as belonging to 
the Janjuah tribe, 1 ’he Bumbas, w'ho are styled i^ultliM^ deprecate 
a Hindu origin. They ckum to belong to the Kureshi tribe, and say 
that the name Bamba is a cottoption of BilnI-Hlshim, and that they 
are descended from Alt, Ihe son-in-law of Muhammad- 'fhe Kbakhas 
and UanibJls have a privilt^cd status in the Jhclum valley, and their 
power has varied according to the weakness or simngth of the central 
authority. Under die Afghans, the Kliakbas and Banib^ts paid little 
to their overlord, and were pmctically inde^^endeut. llic Slkh,H tight- 
tfsctl their hold over the Jhclum valley^ but the Khaklias and Biinib^ 
retained certain privileges. 

Mumcritally the Gtljars are of some importancCt both in Jantnio, 
where they number 151*700^ and in Kashmir, where they aie returned 
at 135,650. Some of them have settled down to agneulture f but the 
great majority are herdsmeui and in the summer months mov^ up to 
the splendid gnuing-grounds above the forests with their buffalos and 
goats. They art Musalmilns by religion, and many of the Gujar tribes 
speak a dialect of their own kriHriwm as Pariintl- They are a fine tall 
race of rueii, with rather stupid foces and large prouiinent teeth. Ihey 
sacrifice every consideration for theit buir^does, and even in their culti¬ 
vation, chiedy maize, tiveir lirst thought is for these animals 1 hey are 
ignorant, itiofftiisive, and simplci and their good failh h proverbial- 
Kashmfr and its mountiins have ejpecitil atiracticmi for the Gujais ; 
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but as furest cunserrajicy extends, these Ix^rti enemies of the forest will 
hnd Kashmir less attractive. 

Another pastoral semi nomad people arc the Gaddis C5t9?j) of 
Kishtwlr. They gm^e large llocks of sheep and goats, moving up the 
mDuntains m the summer 6 ru.ws on, and returning to the low country 
when the first snow falls. Their homes are in the high pastures, but 
they are fot most fiart of the year rm'irigfc Ihough m some places there 
are tegular settled villages of Gaddis, 'lliey are Hindus. They wear 
duffel clothes and a very peculiar hat of stifT cloth. All speak well of 
the Gaddis, and they are a iJOpulor people^ welcome everywhere. 

In the Kashmir provincd, out of a total population of i,i57tS94+ 
Muhammadans number r,^o®3,766* Hindus 60^633, and Sikhs 
The Census^ however, was token in ihe winter* when many of the 
resident population were away working in the i^unjab. 

'J'hc Kashmiri is unchanged^ in spite of the splendid >tughab the 
brutal Afghan^ and the bully Bikh. Warriors and statesmen came and 
w^ent ^ but there was no ir-grcss, and no wish on the port of the Kash¬ 
miris in normal tiiites to leave their home^ The outside world was far» 
and from all accounts inferior to the pleasant valley, and at each of the 
gates of the valley were soldiers who dumanded fees. So the KashnilrLi 
lived their self-centred life* conceited, clever, and conserv'ativc- 

Islarti came in on a strong wave, on which rode a fanatical king and 
a missionary saint^ and history records that the Kashmiris became 
Musalmam. But close observers of the country see that the socailed 
Musalmilns are still Hindus at heart. Their shrines arc on the exact 
spots where the old Hindu tfAam stoodi and these receive an attention 
which is not vouchsafed to the squalid mosques and the mean mit/Ms. 
The Kajbhmirisdo not flock to Mecca, and religious men from Arabia have 
spoken in strong terms of the apathy of Lhe$e tepid Musalmans. There 
are many shrines, shnnes of the Riihbi, die Babas^ and the M.ikhdiim 
Sfthib Flrzadas, known os the U'iml or ^ national,^ as distinguished from 
the Saiyids and Saiyid FirzAdas who are foreigners. And ax in religion, 
so in social evolution, there has been little change up to recent times 
in the people of Kashmir. Feculmrities noticed in the 
still mark the national character* ^^Itchcraft imtl sorcery arc tampiinE 
now a'i they were in the times of the Hindu tings. 

The MusaJaiin:^ of Kashmir may be divided into four divisions: 
Sliaikbs, Saiyid^ Mughals, and Pathilns. The Shaikhs^ who iwe by fat 
the most numcroust art the di-sccndants of Hindus, hut have rc^tained 
none of the caste rules of their forefathers. 'J'bey have dun names 
known as Amm ; hut a man of tli« 'panttc Arttai may marry a girl of the 
same Aram^ or a maiden of some other Jtram, provided she be one 
of the agnciiltuml families. The only line drawn is that a man of the 
Bhaikb Arjim may not mairy a Saiyid girl, nor rau^jt he dcEncan himself 
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by an ojliancc with the {Jaughter of a market-gOLTdencr dr a menial^ 
Some hold that ihc kno™ as Pandit, Kdl, Bat, Aiiu, Rishi, 

Matittij and Ganai are descended froin the BrJltiniaiis, and that the 
NEagies, Tanircs^ DiirSj I>angars, HaiiVL% Rithors, I'liilturs, and Naiks 
are spmnj; from a Kshattriya origin. I'he l^n is ns>iigned a 

Vaisya ddsccnt^ the Damar^ arc e^jfntiectctl wiih Sfldras. Thera 
may be some fnmidation for ihese theories; but the ^rUmi arc now 
miKecl, nnd confii^iion w increasing ovdn^ to the fashion of the lower 
who arrogate the kramt of the respectable familic?v 'Jims the 
Dums, ihe gardeners, and the butchers have begun to call thcniselxx'fi 
Ganais, much to the annoyance of the true Ganais. And the iKJiitmcrtT 
a most disTtputablc community, have appropriated the knlm name of 
I 3 ar. The sCKrial system is very plastic, and prosperity and a very little 
w'caUh soon oblitcmtc a humble origin. 

Tlie Saiyids may be divided uito those who follow the profession of 
religion and tliose who have taken to agriculture and other pu rsuioK In 
appearance, manners^and Tangiiagc ihere is nothing to distErrguiah them 
from other Kashmiri Musalmtns. Their name ia xMlr. V^Tiile 

a Saiyid retains hh saintly profession Mir is a prefix ; if he has taken to 
agricuUnre, Mir is an alftK to his name. The Saiyid Makftr fmtemiiy 
arc fraudulent /aklrs who pretend to be Saiyids and waiidcr about 
Kashmir and India, cheating the public Many has-e now trkken to 
trade. They iniermany among themselves. 

The Mughals are not numerous, 'fheir ^ram names are Mir (a cor¬ 
ruption of Mtrza), Bcg, Band], Bach, and Ashayc 

The Pathlns arc more numerous than the Mughals, and arc fi>tind 
chiefly in the south-west of the valley^ where PathJLn colonies have from 
lime to time been founded. The most interesting of these colonies is 
tliat of the Kuki-Khel Afridis ai Dmngliailianin, who retain all ihe old 
customs and S|)cak Pashtfl. They wear a picturesque dress, and carry 
swomls and shields. They pride themselves on their bravery, and In 
the absence of the nobler foe engage the bear on foot with the $word 
or spear him from their plucky little ponie^ The Afrfdis and the 
Machipurias who belong to the Vosufzaj tribe arc liable to military 
service, in return for which they hold certain villages frac of revenue. 
The Patbains chiefly came in under the Duirinis, hut many were 
brought by Maharijl Gulftb Bingh for ^service on the frontier. 'Ilicy 
are rapidly adopting Kashmiri habita. 

Several villages are held by /a^n or professicnid b^^rSv Thty 
work as agriculturUls in the summer, and beg in the winter. They axe 
proud of their profession ijid aie liked by the people* They intermarry 
with other beggar families or These various tribes are scat-^ 

tered broadcast over the valley and possess no marked distinctive fe&tures. 

The dividing line in society is belwctn the nimindan or agncuUufal 
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and the faiyadaft, ilmi k, the iriirker-gRTdfmets, herdsmen, 
?;hcpherds, boatmen^ rntrislmls, leather^worker, and the menial sen-ants 
of the viliagcrs^ No zamttufJr would mtermany with a /ai/ajfiir. For 
the mast part it h difficult to troce any difference in phptognomy 
between the two clas^cSf though there ls orten a differdneo in dres^ 
But the Dum^ She Gnbiwiiri, and Hie Hatal or ^Vatal are easy to dis- 
tingniAh from other tribes. They have a darker skin^ and the Hum 
has the re^lless^ furtive eye so chamctcristic of the thief, 

The Diiins are a very important people in Ko-shinTr, for they ore the 
watchmen of the villages and foTnitirly used to loot after the State 
share of She Cfopffi, As a private chizen the Dam h not an admimhle 
person, and he loses no opporlanity of annoying the villagers^ by whom 
he is feared and disliked. Bin as officials they are trustworthy, and 
have never been known to steal the State treasure which pas-ses through 
iheir handa. The Duma claim descent from a Hindu king^ who from 
f«ir of hts numerous sons scattered ihem over the ™]lcy, but some 
that they arc dc^^cnthnts of the Chaiks, mentioned under History. 

The Gala wins or horse^keepers are also credited with a descent 
from the ChakkSt and their vioknt restless characier may he hered{Lir)\ 
Originally they cametl their living by graiing ponic^n but found it more 
lucrative lo steal them. At last ihey l>ecatnc an established criminal 
tribe* and during Sikh nite were a tentjr to the eountry. Khaim 
GalawSn, the hero of many a ]c?gend* u'a.s killed by the Sikh governor 
^llan Singh, Golib Singh hunted dovni the tribe^ and their end was 
Inuisporlation to Bunji* 

The Batals or W-ttak have been called the grpstea of Kashmir^ and 
arc a peculiar people with a /a/tf/j of their own* They may be divided 
into two classes^ Those who abstain from eating carritin and are 
admitted to the mosque and to the Musalmiln religion jornd the firsit 
ebas; those who eat the llesh of dead animuls and are CKcluded from 
the mosque form the second. They are w'anderersj and though they 
sometimes settle m wattled huts on the outskirts of a villagCf they soon 
move on. Their chief oocupalion is the manufacture of 1 eather. The 
first class make boots and santhds: the secotul cla^ make winnowing 
trays i:>f teather and straw, and do .scavengers work. They also rear 
p{>u]lry and rob hen-roosls. ITdr women are of Tine stature and hand’ 
some, and they often drift into the dty^ where they become singers and 
dancers. Once a year the B^tals from all parts of the valley hock to 
I-flla Bal/i shrine near the Dal ijoke^ and many matters alfectmg the 
tribe are then settled,. 

The Bblnds or minstrels are a peculiar people. They combine the 
profession of singing and acting w'lth tliat of begging; and they travel 
great distances^ often visiting the Punjab* where they perforai to 
Kashmiri audiences. They are c^cceUent actorsp clever at improvi^ 
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sation and Tcajless ns to its results, Thej' are a veo' plea.^nt people, 
and tbclr mirth and gcpod humour form an agreeable contrast to 
the chronic gloom of the KHtshmTrt peasant. 

The Hail;? or boatmen claim n Vaisya orlginT. and e^en now when 
blaming one of the crew for his l^ad pddiing the capUiin will fisy: 
*Voii are a Sfldrm^ 'I'hcy always cbini Noah as their ancestor; but 
sonte accounts point to a gipsy otigin. The father of the fannly is an 
aatocratf and his discipline on board h often of a violent character- 
ITere are many sections of the tribe. First rank the half-amphibious 
paddlcrs of the Dal Late (Demb who arc really vegetable 

gardeners^ and the boatmen of the ^^^lla^ Ijikertvho gather the ^trrj^Mra 
nut (Gari HanzX Next in status come the men of the large barges 
known as AsiAii/f and lear^ in which cargoes of Eoo maunds of grain or 
wood are carried* Then the Dunga Hilnz, who paddle the passenger 
hoaiSp not a respectable cIllsSt for they prcHitiEUte ihcir female^; nc^t 
the Gad HanTi, w^ho net fislu and ore said to surpass even the Dunga 
Hinz in their power of invective ; and last the Kali Kiln/, who collect 
drift-wood in the rivers, 'fhe H-ln^ or Hajijis are a hardy muscular 
people, but are quarrelsonm and mendacious. Half the stories to the 
discredit of Kashmir and its inhabitants arc due to the fertile imagina^ 
lion of the Hinji* who after the manner of the Irish car-driver tells 
travellers quaint scandals of the valley md Eu niters. The Flanji 
ashore is a great rascal* and European trav-cllers would be wise to leave 
him in his boat, *J'he chief Aram names of the HinjLs are Dangar, 
DaVi and Mai. 

The menial servants (NangSr) of the vilbgcii are carpenters* black- 
smith&f potters, weavers^ butchers, washermenp barbers tailors* bakers^ 
goldsmiths, carriers^ oil-prcssers^ dyerst milkmen, cotton<leaners, and 
Bnufl^makuT^, Many of the Nanj^rs have taken TO agriculture^ and 
most of them are extremely independent of their so-called masters. 
The only class of menials who apparently cannot take io agriculture 
are ihe weavers. Their soft hani and wtiaJt knees make fteld-work 
an Impossibility* 

The Hindus are with few exceptions Brahmans, and are E.ommonly 
fcnowm as Pandits, The^- fall into three dosses : astrologers 
priests (Ouru or write its and clerks The priest 

do not intermarTy with the olhcirs> btit the Jjv/isM and AarAt^n 
classes intcrmarryK 

The astrologers are learned in the shasfmi and expound ihctniN and 
they draw up the calendars in which prophecies are made as to the 
events of the coming year. The priests perform the rites and cere¬ 
monies of the Hindu religion, Hnt the >'ast majority of the Brahmans 
belong to the class. Formerly they obtained employment 

bom the State* but rflconily they have taken to business, and some 
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work AS cooks, bakers^ confectionery and tailors. The only occupa^ 
tions forbidden to a Pandit are those of tbo cobbler, potter, corn-frier^ 
portcTp brjiatman, carpenter, mason, and fruEt-sellcr- >[any Panditj; 
ba\‘c taken to aeiiculturc^ byt the c[(y Uriihmans look, down on any 
profession save that of writing, and they wontd never think of marry'fng 
a daughter to a l^andit ctihi^ator. They ha%e no real aptiEude for 
business^ or they might have found great openings tn trade at SrTnngar 
under the new r^nio. lliey cling to the city, and if they obEain 
employment outside they leave their wives and himilics behind them, 
'rhey are a handsome race of mcnp with fine well-cut features, small 
hands and feet, and graceful figures. Their women are fair and good- 
looking, more rchnctl than the Sfusalm^s. The chiklrcn arc extremely 
pretty. 

The Pandits are broken up Into numerous gs/ras; hiU though the 
Pandit repeats the name of his seven times as he ptirfomis his 
ablutiorLs, the oul^iidc world knows him only by his ^faIT^age 

within the is forbidden, and Ehe Kashmiri Pandits do not intcr- 
mairy wnih the Brahmans of India, Among the leading JtrJmt may be 
mentioned the following: 'UVu, Randan, Rak, MunichiVfathu, KAchru 
Pandit, Sapru, Bhari^ 2 ^tshu, Raina, J)ar, FniadSr, Madan, Thusu, 
U'^angnu, Mujjii„ Hokhu, and Dulu, ^fhe descendants of the BrAhmans, 
said to be only clev'cn Emilies, who sumved the persecutions of 
Sikandar Shith and remained iit the valley, are known as xMalmilS- The 
others, descended from returned fugitives, arc called BanauLli, 

There are a few' KltattrfSj known as Bohraii in Srinagar, engaged in 
trade and shop-keeping. They enjoy no caste fellowship with the 
Pandits, though in old days instances arc known of a Khattrt being 
admitted to caiste by the Brahmans, 

'Fhe Sikhs of Kashmir were probably Ihjiijabi Brihmans who 
embraced Sikhism when tlsc valley passed into the hand^ of Ran jit 
Singh^ but the Sikhs of Trahal decliire tliai their ancestors tsuiiu to 
Kashmir in the time of Afghan rule- I'hey are not in a hourishing 
Condition. They look to service as their chief means of livelihood, 
and are not good cultirators, ITicy are ignorant and troublesome, 
and quarrel with the ^fusa]InA^ Kashmiris and very often among 
themselves^ 

fn igor the State contained aot native Christians^ hut, alt hough 
converts are so few, important work has been done by various UTissions, 
Chief among these is the Church Missionari,' Society at SrTxaoar, 
established in 1SS5, which maintains on excellent hospital. Owing to 
its example, the first State dispensary^ and school wore opened. Other 
ini^sions have been founded by the Moravians and the Roman Catholics 
at Leh, 

The beautiful turf and greensward of Kashmir are so suggest i\^ 
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of splendid playgrounds ihat one: naturally uxpccts to ftnd sotfie 
national g)tune in the valley, and the legcndaTv Teost of fotses conjures 
up a vision of a happy laughing people who were skilled in the ^battle 
of flowers long befoft niodeni Europe dreanted of such carnivals. But 
in reality there is no game and no pastime in Kashmir proper, 
BalLLslAn, Gilgit, and ^Vsior are the homes of polo, and Udakh has 
its dcvil-dancc ; but Kwshmrr has nothing dktinctEvc save its actors^ 
the BhJluds or Bhagats, already referred to. Sometimes wu find in the 
villages a wandering minstrel (Shalr), wlio sings to the accompaniment 
of a guitJkr* or recites verses, ofEcn cxteni|n:ire, full of local allusions 
and usually full of flattery, if an oifkial or per^Jon of influence be 
present, fake most OrientaJs, the KashnilfU regard amuseuient as 
piissive rather than acitve. 'rhey arc glad to look on at a race or 
a game^ but it is extremely difhcult to induce tlveuu athletic and 
powerful afi they are, to take a pan in any sporU They arc not 
altogelher to blame. In former days pastime was at a discount, and 
sniall mutey would have been shown to the serf who suggeiJed that 
life should not be all labour. Even in the pampered city of Srtnapr 
the cfferv'^csoence of youth was checked by Gullb Singh» w^bo siemly 
repressed the old ward fights with slings and stones. The prolc^ioruJ 
sAi^aris are often keen &|>oitsincn i and the boatmen of Ivasbniif win, 
when challengedi paddle till they drop rather than be b^ten by 
a rival crew. 

As already cxplaineck thu Jammu province consists of a fringe of 
level land bordering on the Punjab Districts of Jhelum, Siilkot, and 
Gurdt^^pur, gradually ri^ng by a succession of ranges AffrlcuSture. 
of hills to the high uplands bounded by the moun¬ 
tains of the Himalayan range, beyond which lie Kashmlrj BalUstiba, and 
Ladiikh. The variations of climate arc great, and the staples cultivated 
naturally vary to some extent with the climate. Thus the lower tracts 
yield all the tisuai crops of the Punjab^ while in the higher tracts 
saflfon, buckwheat, and mounlain baiicy are grown. In the warmer 
ports the mango and jAis/tam arc found in large quantitLes), but thciSpC 
give place to apple and pear-trees, to the picturesque and shady 

Oriental plane (rAtfidr) in the colder fwrts. 

The province may be roughly divided into three nuiin divistons, 
H'hc plains and knfidi hills consist of the of Kathua, Josmirgarh, 

Samba, Ranblrsinghpuraj Jammu, AkhnOr, Mimawar, and Mtqiur. In 
the hot moist traciSi such as those irrigated from the K^lvd and Ujh 
in tlic JasrotiL district to the gouih-wcsb malaria b so rampant that 
the resident popuLatiEm is irxj small for the cultis'aiion of the soth 
which is chiefly tilled by udara^A culiivatots—men from the low 
hilts who descend to the plain for ±rhoirt periods to sow'j tend, and reap 
crops, and retnin again to thdr healthier honiEs, 
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N'orth or this lie ihe thirdly lowlands^ sheltered by the hills from the 
cooler inland breezes, semned with many chaniiels (^adAs\ whkh carry 
off the drainage of the uplands and become rootring torrents for a few 
hours after heavy rBiDfall, but at other times are broad stretches of 
burning sand- This tract depends fur a full harvest on timdy and 
well-distributed minfal]. 

The parched Aaftdf litlls ate composed of a red iGum, thickly stream 
with round stones and covered lAitb stunted growth of garfia sutnifan 
and ifa^aiAar bushes^ broaddeaved species of trees^ acacbs^ and in 
|>arts bamboos. The fer is tj.sed to hedge the fields and 

cobble-paved |:Aaths„ and to keep the from dam[]ging the crops« 
The soil is thirsty and dries quickly, aju the land slopes and dniiinage 
is rapJdr Frequent rainfall is neccsisiiry' to ripen tht; crops^ chiefly 
W'heat, barlov anid sarsAti/ (ra|)c} in the springp and niUlct and maise 
(on manured knd) in the autumn ; but rain washes away the soft earth 
and leaves the surface of the soil a mass of stones. 

^Iheru the kundi hllhs end, and befurc the first limestone ridge is 
crossed, there is a ruirrow belt of cutjl land \y\ng in the viilluys traversed 
by the clear stresims which cany (he drainage of the middle hills on 
the lower side, When the depth soil is sufficientj eJiicelEenr crops 
are raised and much of the land is irngnted ; but on the slopes W'heru 
the depth of earth is scnall^ and the limestune crops up to the surface 
(/rdf), cultivation is precarious. l“oo much rain causes the soil to 
become waterlogged^ as percotaiion is stopi^ed by the rock bed; and 
during a continued spell of hot wciiiher the jrock surface becomes so 
heated as to burn the roots of the crops, w hich wither- 

In this portion of the province wells arc few, owing to their cost. 
Except in the lowland bordering on I he streams deep boring is neccs* 
sary, and it comnicd to find tlvat the water is from 70 to roo feet 
below the surface. The cultivators are not as a rule sufficiently welhto- 
do to undertake the expenditure neewsary to sink such wells, and risk 
the failure of finding w-atur. Since the introduciion of the regular 
settlemenlj the Darbdr has done much to cneounige the sinking of 
w'ells by the grant of advances un easy terms. 

In this tract, however, are found the only considemble arciis pro¬ 
tected by trrigntion. I he natural diMculties to be overcome arc great, 
^ the lie of the land makes |srujccis costly and difficult to execute, 
rhe lines of urigation have to cross the drainage of the countiy , and 
it is not easy to secure the channels againsi damage front the AttdAf 
when in fluod^ Owing to this difficulty^ the more ambitious prtjjccis 
of former days—the K^tshmlr canal taking off from the R/tvi above the 
Mldhopur weir, the Shilhi Nakr taking olT frcmi the left hank of 
the Chendb oppewite /Vkhntir, and the Katobandi or Dalfjat Nahr 
taking off from tJie ChenAb on the right bank— failed to render 




perifiaoent hslp to the country* SOToething has ix-cet^tly bttm done 
to remedy the apattiy displayed in ibc panL 'J'wo old irrigalion worka 
taking from the 'rawi in the Jammu fahJ /—the Jogi DaiwiLta canal 
irrigating the land imniediately below Jaminu city, and the Saiwari 
canal irrigating the villages round Satwaii cantonnient—have been 
realigned and put in order ; and the Dalpat canal, ticking 0^* from 
the right bank of ihe Chemb and irrigiiting a large iJOrtion of the 
iVkhniir immediately north of the Uhajwath Andar, has been 

reconslnjcted. 

Under agreenienE with the (loverfinient of the Punjab the right of 
the Slate to Like water fnjm tlte Kfivk above the Mfldhopur weir, for 
the irrigatitin of spring crops in the Kalhua has been surrendered 
in consideration of an annua! paymern of Rs. |^oco. 1 ‘he restoraEfon 
of the old Kashmir caniil, which lakes olT above the weir, is thus not 
financially attraettve^ Probably the low-lytng portion of the Mlr^mr 
/aAsfly known as the Khari could be irrigated from the Jheluni ^ 
but this source of irrigation haa not been tapped. 

'rhere arc many dtawbaebi to agriculture* The administration in 
the past was bad and iihortsighted. 'Ihere aru practitiahy no roads* 
and in the hint/i tntcE even drinking water is obtained with difficulty. 
Much daniagti is done by hog, and monkeys^ the first-immed 

animal, though an antelope, being regarded as sacred like the cowv 
Cattle turned looser cither as likely to die and of no further use^ or 
devoted to the deityn have become quite wild and do much damage to 
crops. 

Above the lirst limestone range lies a country of iride valleys and 
high hilLs^ consbling of Basolf^ Ramnagati Udhampur, Naoshtra, and 
part of Riii.'ii. This has a more tempemte climate than the tract just 
described. Thu supply of water from perennial streams is constant* but 
the stream beds arc deep and irrigation is not easily effected. Being 
nearer the Himalayan mnge, rainlull k u^,uaSty heai7 and hiirly 
regular, so that the pw^ple do not trouble ihcni^ulves much about irri¬ 
gation^ except where this cart be contrived at tiitle usepense- The crops 
arc much die same as In the plainSk but gives way to maize, and 
sugar-cane and turmeric disappear, 'llie seasons ate shorter. The 
arfsas of Jfraft land* w here the limestone bed penetrates or approaches 
the surface of the $oil, are considerable. Communications aru back¬ 
ward and prices genertiUy rule low. Trade is carried on by Telia, who 
keep droves of pick-bull^ks or ponies. GfO/ing is good and the tract 
is frequent^ by Gujars, gtiatherds, and shepherds. A considerable 
eskport of takes place. Wild hog and ttionkeys du dAmagUf but no 
antelope ore found. Autumnal fevers arc very rare* 

The higher uplands, including Bhadrftwar, Kishtwar* Rambln, part 
of Ri^ji and KAmpur Rajaori, have a rt^olly cold climate, and in the 
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winteT Show falls. The culilvaiors are a different class from those in 
the plains and tower hills^ and Kashnilri ^Ltlm are foynd^ Here the 
mango-tiee givtjs place to the apple t and the |>ear, the Oriental plane 
and the me found. The climate approximateij lu that 

of the valley of Ka.^hinlrp and culu^^tlon is on much the iAiut lines. 
The speciaEities are saffron in KishewArp and poppy in Dudar^ Kishtwar, 
and Blmditlwar^ 'I’his tract h healthy, and only in the more shut-in 
valleys do fevers trauble the jieople. Irrigalioii is general and the 
rainfall heav^y. {imzing Iannis are plentiful and Gujats numerous 
Early Snowfall and cold winds from the tiJauntains affect the cro|>s in 
the parts adjoining the Himabyan rangCp and prevent these coming to 
maturity in certain years. Bcars^ hog^ and monkeys do iome damage. 

Owing to its system of rivers^ Kashmir proper [lossesse^ a. targe area 
o/ alluvial soiEp which may bo divided into two classes ; the newatluviump 
found m the bays and deltas of the mounlain rivers; tuid the old allu- 
riurnp lying above the banks of the Jhelum and c Attending as far as the 
iartuhis* The first ts of great fertilityp and every ycat: is renewed and 
airichcd by silt from the nmuntain streams^ L'p to the pre^enip in 
apite of the lajt system of forest conservancy^ the silt of the mountain 
Strums is rich and of dark colour ; but the Sind river brings dow'n an 
incasing amount of liandy deposit^ which b partly due to the reckEess 
felling of trees in its ^'alley. 

The Kashmiris, so far^ have considered no cru[i worthy of attention 
save rlcej by imgatioi^ iuid manuring an aitiftcial mould has been ob^ 
tained for the ricesficldsp and it is rare to hear anything said about the 
original *oil. But they' recogniae four cla^^ses which require peculiar 
treatment when under rioe uultivation. These are knowTi as 
^^ 7 p r^i^rV, and daznji/hd. Gr^/hs soil contains a large proportion of 
etay. It holds water, and in ycaor of scanty ramfall is the safest land 
for rice^ But if the mins be htavyv the soil cakes and the out-turn of 
rice is |ioon JiuAi/ is a rich loam of great imtural strength ; and there 
is always a danpit that by over-manuring the soil will be loo strong, 
and the plant will run to blade. Sfh7 Ls a light loam with a sandy 
subtil i and tf there be suE^cient irri^^tion and good rains^ the out-turn 
of rice is always large. Da^nMd soil Is chiefly found in low-lying 
^ound near the swampsp but it sometimes occurs in the liigher villages. 
Sf>eciaJ precautions ate taken to run off Irrigation w aier when the rice 
plant shows signs of a loo rapid growth ; and If ihesc are taken in time, 
the out-turn an daaa/t/ad land is sometinrts very heavy. A peculiarity 
of this soil is tlnai the irrigation water turns red in colcmr. Xear 
the banks of the Jbclum^ and In the vicinity of the Wuhu- Lake, 
is found a richj peaty soil whidi in years of fair raiafaii 

yields enormous crops of mpesced and maize This will not pro¬ 
duce rice and requires no manure. It however, the tusiom to 
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bum standing weeds and the siubbk of (be lo^t year's ctop befcwe 
ploughing. 

The citnoiiS plateaux known os hirfrimr^ which form so striking a 
Teature in the scoTiefyt arc fnr the most part of soil, w ilh v-arietles 
distinguished by colour. 'I"he nif»st fertile hi the dork blackiiih soil 
known as the red jp'ff/a is the next best, while yellow soil 

is considered the w orst of dll Other classes are recognizedi and ih^-re 
arc many local naines. 

'fhe Kashmiris are frutunate in possessing ample manuio for their 
holds* and ore not compelled,, like the natives of India^ to use the 
greater part of the miile-dung for fuel The rule is that all dting, 
whether of sheeps cattle, or horses* dropped in the winter, when the 
dnimals are tn the houfjes^ is resen^d for agriculture* while the summer 
dung Is dri«h arui after being mixed with f^'mr leaves and willow twigs 
is kept for fuel Bui the ashes are carefully storcti and the fires dre 
chiefly fed with wood, the dung aiding and regulating combustio-n. 
The dung'heaps which one stses tn early spring show that the Kashmiri 
wastes nothirig that is useful in agriculture ; but he has other resources. 
WTten the flocks commence to ntove towards the mnunUiins, the sheep 
are folded on the helds, and the Kashmiri considers turf clods to be 
a far more effectual renovator fif rice-fields than farTuyancl manure. 
These are cut from the of watercourses and are rich in silt; and 
& dressing of clods will strengthen a detd for three years, whereas farm- 
j-ard manure must be a]jplrcd every j-ear. The strongest farmyard 
manure is that of poultry, and this is resert'ed for onions. The next 
best is the manure of sheep, w'hich is alwax-s kept for the rice nurseries. 
Next comes caiile^dung, and la^t of aJl horae-dung. The ^'ulue of night- 
soil is ihoroughly undeTslood. Near Srinagar and the larger villages 
the garden cultix'&don is excell<»it and the only manure used is pou- 
dretle, or night-soil mixed with the dust of the city allexT^ and pulvcrued 
by the action of the sun. 

j-VgricultuTB in the valley practically depends on irrig^itiort. Thants 
to the formation of the country’, this is easy and in ordinary years abun- 
dant. If normal snow^s fall in the winter and the gir^t monnlains are 
w“cll covered, the water-supply for the rice will be sufheienL The snows 
melt into various mountain streams, which rush dowm to the Jhclum- 
From both sides of the river the country rises to the mountains m bold 
terraces, and the water pttS-ses quickly from one village to another in 
ycBTS of good snowfalL At convenient prunts on the mountain streams 
Temporary weirs or projecling spurs are constructed; and the water is 
taken olF in main channels, which pass into a network of small ducts 
and eventually empty themselves into the Jhelum, or into the targe 
Swamps which lie along its banks, l^wer down, where the streams 
flow gently, dams are erected. All villages which depend (br their 
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irrigation on a cert 3 |£ti weft are obliged to assi^ii in its coEwtmclion 
and repair. Tbe weir consists of wooden stakes tand .clones, with 
gra-sjuiis and willow branches twisted in between the stakes, the best 
grafts for this purpose being |hc The channel oHcn has to be 

taken over ravines an<l around the edges of the ^arr^ea difTs, and 
irrigation then becons^ very difhculL In former days, when the Stale 
toot a share of the crop, it was to the interest of the Darlsar to look 
after irrigation and to ajwbt in repairs. But since rSSa, when an 
attempt wTis made to introduce n fixed assessment, the villagers have 
had to attend to repairs themselves, and where the channel pciases 
through difficult ground ihe irrigation bail become very uncertain. If 
a rai-me has to he crossed^ a ftat-kitiomed boat, similar to ihc^ in 
orditiar)^ use, h erected on high trestles, and the water flows over in a 
quttint-looking aqueduct. When a Jtarat'd has to be passetl or skirted, 
a tunnel will sometimes be made ^ but as a rule the channel is cut itjong 
the face of the cliff, and great loss is caused by the frequent breaches. 
In old days over every main channel there was a one of the 

villagers—whose duty was to see to repairs and lo call out labour. 
The mtrdh had not received pay for years, and the chani^Ls had fallen 
into great di-sordcr ; but the office has now becti revived- The sj'stem ‘ 
of distnbulion is rough and ^i[nple; but it has [he advantage that quar¬ 
rels between villages rarely arise, and dis^putes between cultivaiofs of 
the same village are unknown. Beiides the irrigation derived from the 
mountain streams, an important auxiliary supply h obtained from nume¬ 
rous springs. Some of ihene aflTord excellent irngation, but they have 
two drawbacks. Spring water is always cold, and it does not carry with 
it the fertilizing silt brought dowm by the mountain streams, but bears 
a ^uin which i-S considered bad for rice- The jhelum in iss long, 
gentle course through the valley gives no irrigation at present, but as 
the population increases water will probably be lifted by the Persiuti 
wheel The only JifiurHgation at present takes the form of the simple 
and inexpensive pot and lever and in Srfnagar awl iho small 

towns some splendid garden cultivation depends wholly on this system. 
On some of the Adraif^s the spring level is not ven deepj and when dll 
the land commanded by flow'irrigation has been taken np^ it is hoped 
that wells may be sunk. Hie bucket and rope will be found more 
suitable than the Persian w^heel, as the spring-level is more than r8 feet 
in depth. In the north-west of the valley there are a few* tanks, and 
tank-irrigation might be introduced into many parts. 

The agricultuTal implements arc few and sim^ile. The plough is of 
necessity light, as the cattle are Bmall, and is made of various wocxls, 
the mulberry, the ash, and the apple being perhaps the most suitable 
materials. The ploughshare is tipped with iron. For clod breaking 
a wooden malic E is used and the work b done in gangs. Sometimes 




A log of wQfjd is df^vm over the funot^s by bullocks, the driver sunding 
on the log. But as A rult* frost, snow, water, and the process known aa 
MasM^ are considered a sufficient agency for the disintegiation of 
clods. The spade is made of wood, has a imrrow face, and is tipped 
with iron. It IS chiefly employed by the cultti^ator for di^ng out turf 
clods and for arranging his fttrtds for irrigation. For maize and conwi^ 
a small hand hne is used to extract weeds and to loosen ihe soil. The 
pestle and mortar for husking rice and |K>unding mai^c must also lie 
mentioned. ITie mortar is made of a hollowed-oui bole of wood. The 
pestle is of light, hard wood^ and the best and hardest of woods for the 
purpose is the hawihcpm+ 

Agriaillural operations arc carefully timed so as to fall within 
a cettain |>eriod before or after the the spring day of the 

Musalmins, and the wtcsaa, or commencement of autumn. If the 
period is exceeded there will be a certain failure in the crop, which 
i$ calciklated in a most precise manner. The circumsiancc which 
interferes with punctuality in ploughing and sowing h the absence 
of irrigation w'ater at the right time; and in the spring there is great 
excitement among the villages if water is stopped by some natuial 
canse, such a^ the late melting of snowv or by other reasons, such as 
the greeditie!^ of some privileged person who defies the local odicial 
and lakes more than his just share of water. Up to recent times, 
the cultivator was often seized for forced labour and could not plough 
or sow at the prOf>er time. And though there is no doubt that rice 
ought to be sown within forty daj^s after the sowing often 

continues up to the middle of June. 

In March the rice ficldv, which have remained undisturbed since the 
lost crop w'as cut, are hard arid stiff. The soil has perhaps been w'Orked 
by the frosts and nnow i but if, as Is -wimcrimes the snow has 

fallen^ it will be dilficulE work for the plough bullocks, thin and poor 
after the long rrinieir, to break up the sdiL If rain does not fall, a special 
watering must be given and ploughing then commences. In certain 
villages the soil is so ilamp that ploughing Has to be done perforce 
while the sdl h w^t, and the out-turn is alivays poorer than from fields 
where the soil h ploughed in a dry condition. All the litter of the 
village and the farmyard manure is carried nut to the fields by women 
and ploughed in, or is heaped in s place through which the irrigation 
duet posses and bo itaches the ftetds as liquid manure. Sometimes 
manure is placcti in hcap£ on the fields, :md when the field ifi^ covered 
with water it is scattered about by hand* T^ier on in April, a-S the 
weather opens^ turf clods are cut from tbe twnks of streams and irri¬ 
gation channels^ and fiung bnesadcast over the wet fields. When fc^r 
ploughings have been given and the dods have l>ecn crumbled wub 
maUetSt the soil is watered and wiring can commciKC in April The 
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rice seed, which has b«n carefully selected at threshjng-time and has 
been stored away in grass bags, is again examined and tested hy win- 
nowii^. It is then put back into the grass liags and itiimersed in 
^ler until gcnninatiDn commences. Sometimes the seed is placed 
in earthen vessels through which water is passed. Rice is grown up 
to an altitude of 7,000 feet; and in the higher villages it is convenient 
to sow earlier than in the lower villages, as the cold season cotnes on 
quicker and it is essenti.il to hanesi the crop before snow falls. In 
certain lower villages atw^ where it is the custom tu sow rice earlier 
than ordinary, the otit-lum is always heavy. The plough trig for mni rr 
Sind the autumn millets is not so careful as for rice, and two or three 
plotighings are considered ample. A watering is sometimes given to 
maize-fields to stert the seed, but no tmruire is put in. Cottoiv alone 
receives manure in the form of ashes mixed with the seed. All Kash* 
iniris recognize that the greater the number of ploitghings the greater 
will be the out-turn of the ctojn but holdings are large and the cattle 
are small and weak. 

In June and July barley and wheat are cut and threshed. The ears 
are trodden out bj- cattle or sometimes beaten by sticks, and when 
there is no wind a blanket is flapped to winnow the grain. Anything 
is good enough for the sprirtg crops, which arc regarded by the Kash. 
mlris as a kind of lottery in which they generally lose their stakes. At 
the same time comes the real labour of rice weeding, the 
a wo^ for which there is no English equivalent. It involves putting 
the rice plants in their right places and pressing the soft mud gently 
around the green seedling. .Vo novice can do the work, as only an 
expert can detect the counterfeit grasses which pretend fo be rice, and 
must be learnt young. The operation Lx best performed by 
haii4 but it m.iy be done by the f«t (Arf), or, in a fashion, by cattle 
splashing up and down the wet fields of mud fjw/ai, Somelitnes 

when the rice is two feet high the whole crop is ploughed up (jr/r). 

hen rice has bloomed and the grain has begun to fomi, the water is 
run off the fields, and a short time before harv«n a final watering is 
^ven which swells the ears. Often, while the rice is standing, nipeseed 
IS cast into the water. No ploughing is giv^-n, and a crop of rape is 
thus easily obtained. Before the harvest of the autumn crops com¬ 
mence^ about the first half of September, rain may fall and it is very 
beneficial. It improves the rice crop, and it also enables the cultivator 
to plough and sow for the spring crops. Such rain is known as 
An, and there IS great rejoicing when these timely showers occur. Before 
September, if rain has fallen, 3 ktge area of land will be ploughed up 
and sown with rapeseed; and both this and the early sowings for boriev 
and wheat are of importance, as they come at a time when the culti¬ 
vator and his cattle have some leisure, for then the khMsASia is over 
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and harvest has not cominenced. Thete are no carts in the valky, 
save in the flat plain arQiind the Wnlar I-ake, where a primitive trolly 
h used ; and as the Kashmiris will not use plough-bulkickfi for carriage, 
the sheaves of rice and of other crops are slowly and laborionaly carried 
by men to the thteFihir^f^-flt>□^. When the ricks are tborotjghly dry, 
itireshing comtuencts. Sebiing a bundle of rice plants in his two 
handR, the cuhivauif beats I hem os-er a tog of wood and detaches the 
ears from the slalkr Tlje straw is carefully storcch as it is considered 
the best fodder and the best thatching straw of all 

When the weather k favourabtcj from October to t>ecemlwrp the 
cultivator h bus>^ pbughing "dry^ land for wheat and barley; but 
by the end of December ploughing miisl cease, and the Kashmiris 
occupy ibcmselvcs writb threshing and husking the rice and other crops 
and with domestic T^'ork, such Oii the tending of sheep and cattle and 
the weaving of blankets. It is didictilt in mid-winter to tempt a Kosh- 
min out of bis reeking hou^ llae plgughmgR for wheat and barley 
are few and very sloi'cnly. For wheat three at the most, for 
barley two, ate considered suffleienb No labour is spent in weeding 
or manuringi and the standing crops of wh^i and barley would shock 
a Punjabi farmer. The fields are choked with weeds and it is wonder¬ 
ful that there should be any crop ai all Two >'ears of barley err w heat 
would ruin any land, and the Kashmiris has'e the sense to follow a 
spring crop by an autumn crop. Some day more attention may be 
pid to their bariej^ and wheati hut two facts present either of these 
crops being largely produced in the s'alley. The tainfall is scanty and 
ver)' uncertain, and if irrigation were attempt«l the water in the spring¬ 
time would prove too cold for plant growth. 

The principal crops are rice:, nuttzep cotton, safiVont tobacco, hops, 
mHlets, nmaranth, buckwheat, pulses, and sesamum in the autumn t 
and wheal, barlejs P^PI^'t beans in the spring. 

The most Iniportant staple is rice, and the cultivnior devotes all his 
energy^ m this crop. The soil is porous, and w'ater must be kept 
running over the fields from sowing time almost to han-eai; for if once 
the Land becomes harti anti caked, the stalks art pinched and the plant 
Sufiers, while the work of b retKlered impossible. It is 

dangerous to leave the fields dry for more than Jicven days, and the 
cultb^tor should always be present lo watch the wnier. 'Die growth 
of weeds is very rapid ; and once they get ahead of the rice, it is 
extremely difbcult to repair the injury' caused and to eradicate the 
gntsses, which none but an expert can distinguish from the rice. There 
are two systems of cultivatioru Under the first the rice is sown broad¬ 
cast; Under the second it is first sown in a nursery and then planted 
out. The broadcast system gives the best out-turn per acre, but the 
labour entailed is far heavier than that nursery system. 


Two are sufficient for ihe latter, while four kkttiAdMi are 

in hroadcast sn^vj’ngs. Provided the soil Ls good and irrigation 
is fairly abundant, the cultivator will choose the broadcast sj-stem, but 
in certain circumstances he will adopt the nursery method. If water 
comes latCp net can be kept alive in t!ie ntirscry ploiSp anci the young 
fteedling n{ti^ not be plantcti out till forty days after sowing. 

Just as there nre two methods of sowing the riccj. so there are two 
metho^Lls of preparing the soil The one h knovm as the other 
as An old proi-erh says that fur rice cultimrion the land 

should be absolutely wet or ribsolutely dty. In /aa cultis'ation the soil 
is ploughed dry; and when the clods are perfectly free from moisture 
and do not lose weight when placed over the fireplace at night, irriga¬ 
tion is given and the seed i$ sown. In 4 '/^^/^ cuUivation the soil is 
ploughed wet; and when three ploughings are made and the &uil 
is half water and half murlp the out-turn of is sometirnes etjual 

to that of /tm. But as a rule the Aw system gives the better results and 
involves the heavier bboun 

The riots are infinite in variety. In one fuMl/ fifty-three I'arieties 
have been counted^ They may be roughly divided into tw'o classes, 
the while and the red. As a food the white rice is the more esteemed, 
and the best of the white rices are and Aarii^n. These germi^ 

nate very^ quickly and rijien more rapidly than any other. But they 
are very delicate plants and cannot stand exposure to cold winds. 
They give a small crop and require very careful husking. The white 
rice, though esteemed as a food, is from a cultirator's point of view 
less popular than the red rice* which ls more hardyT ipves a larger 
out-turn, can be gtnwn at higher elevations, and is less liable to 
damage from wild animals. 

For a good rice harvest the following conditions are necessarj': 
heavy snows on the mountains in the winter to fill the streams in the 
summer; good rains in Miirch and the beginning of April j clear, 
brighh warm ^ya and cool nightJr in May, June/July, and August, 
With an occasional shower i 34 id fine cold weather in September. All 
Kashmiris assert that or full grains, depend on cold dew 

peireirating the outer hosk and swdting and hardening the forming 
grain. ^ 

Next in importance comes maize. The best soil is reclaimed swtimp, 
and enormous crops are raised in good year^ from the black peaty 
land which lies under the lianks of the Jhelum. In the high villages 
occupied by the Gfljar gtaziers rtry fine crops of matKe are grown, 
and the out-turn is due to the heavy manuring given to the field by 
bufifaJoes and canlt But with this exception maize receives no 
manure, aud the sy^stem of han'^esting renders it unnecessary. A large 
part of the stalk is left on the fields^ and in the winter the stalks rot 
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\rith the snow and rain into the soil. Ordinanly^ Iwo to thice plollgh- 
ings are given, and a final ploughing covers over the seeda^ A tnonth 
after ^towingr when the malse i$ about a foot high, women weed the 
5 clds with a iFiiall hand hot- and loosen the soil about the roots. As 
a mlc, m^hv iii grown im "dr>' ^ Eamlj siotl it isi lart- to find it irrigated. 
Kor a really gwd crop of maijue fori nightly rains are required, but 
in the swamp-lands the natural moisture of the soil produces fair crops 
eren if the rains are delayed. 

£tingffi or i/tol {S^faria ifaika} is an estrcmely useful plant; and 
when it is apparent from the loot of the mountains that snow water 
will be scarce^ a large area of nee land is at once sown with It The 
land, if a good crop is hoped for, must be carefully ploughed about 
four times, and the seed is sown in April and May about the same 
time as rice. Some weeding is done+ but as a rule I he crop « left 
until it ripens in September. CAtm or /lag (Pumnim tTfi/inaum) 
is very like rice in appearance, but b growTi on * dry ^ land. The field 
is ploughed three timeSn and after sowing cattle are turned on to the 
land 10 tread the soil down. The seed b sown in June* and the crop 
is harvested in September, ll is occasionally weeded j but like AaMgni, 
with which it is always associated as a cheap food-stiifiT, <A 2 na does not 
receive much attention. 

I’he most beautiful of all the croi>s b the gartAMr, or amanmth, with 
its gold, coral^ and crimson stalks and Howers. It is frequently sown 
in rows among ihe cotton-fields or on the borders of tnaire plots, and 
the sulphur bliootus of the cotton and the coral of the ganAiir form 
a delightful combination of colour. GtinAat is sown in May after two 
or three ploughings. No manure or Irrigation is givei\ and with timely 
rains a large ont-tum is harvested in September, The minute grain 
h first parched, then ground and eaten with milk or water. It b con¬ 
sidered a heating food hj the people^ and Hindu^i csl it tm their fast- 
days. "ITic stalks arc used by washetmen, who extract on alkaline 
substance from the burnt ashesL 

or buckwheat is a most useful 

plant, as it can ho sowti late in almost any aoilf and when the culth^ator 
sees no hope t>f water coming to his^ rice-fields he will nt mice mw 
the sweet tntmAa. There are two varietica The sweet ttvmAa^ which 
has white, pinkish flow'd^ is often grown a^ a substitute for rice when 
water is not forthcoming ; it can be sown up to the middle of July, 
and with gmxt rains it gives a lair crop. I’he hitter framAat which 
has )iellow flowers, is not a mere makeshift, but In the higher rillagca 
often forms the only food-grain of the people. The unhusked gmin 
is black in colnuri and is cither ground in mills and made auto bread 
or is cateti os porridge- The sweet frumA^ is said to be a good food 
for horoes and for poultry- 
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Pulses are not coruiidured of much importance by the people, and 
Punj.’ibis do not regard the Kashmtr dSl in n fitv-ourable light. Gram 
IS unknovm, and the best pulse is tauffg^ f PAata>/t/s Munga). The land 
IS ploughed three times and the seed is sown in May, No irriga¬ 
tion 1 $ given, and mi/fg fs often sown in rice lands which require 

other pulses are 

moA rddiatui) and rnmi (P, afmitifeliMr). 

The oilseeds of Kaslimfr arc of sonte importance, and now that 
Kashmir is iJnIced with the outer world they are assuming a greater 
wlue as a tmde staple. The KashmTrs do not use g!a {clarified 
butter) m their food, but they nequire vegelable oils; and at present 
I ey use these for lighting as well as for cooking, owing to the expense 
of inmeraJ oil. ^ 


J he chief oilseed is rape, of which there are three surielias. The 
ira IS Wgeg/u, which is sown in September and October on ‘dry' lands, 
and cspeci^ly on the soft reclaimed swam|> land. As a rule there 
IS no Weeding, except where the wild hemp is verjM'igorous. Timely 
nui^ from February to May are required, and the crop is harvested 
in May and June. The second variety is Icnown as Wr or tanfm/^ 
and IS sowTi m the spring. It ripens at the same time as the Aftw/a, 
gives a smaller amount of oil from its seed. Three maunds of 
seed |ier acre would be an average yield for tiigeg/u. The other 
suneties of tape gim ]«s, The third kind is known as and 

IS ^wn in the stanriing rj« when the last watering is being given. It 
yields a small crop, but as no labour i; expended the cultivator counts 
cvitn xtxc Small crop as gain. 

Linseed is cultivated all over the valley, but the best fields are on 
the lo^r slo^ of the mountains. The land is ploughed twice, and 
a thrifd pfoughii^ IS given when the seed is sown in April The crop 
« harvestetl towards the end of July. Timely mins are required in 
May or the plant withers, 7'he crop fs said to exhaust the land An 
average yield would be to r maunds of linseed per acre, but wiib 
proper ciillivation the produce could be increased. No manure is 
given and the fields are not weeded, and as a rule the lins«d crop has 
a very dirty and slovenly appearance. As one ascends the slopes of 
the tuDuntams the plant has a longer stem, and some time ago a fitful 
attempt was made to grow flax for fibre. Like other execifent scheme* 
ncw sinples and industries into Kashmtr. the experiment 
supervise Or encourage the cultivators, 

4o!S <^'‘7* «htch is a very common crop, fs sown in 

^nl. Hie Iwd IS ploughed four times, and a fifth ploughing is given 
at »«<ng. \o manure is applied, but /i7 requires a rich sml and 
gentle and timely rams. The crop U weeded with the hand hoe 
and IS more carefully looked ufier than any of the other oilseed plants. 
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The plant is very delicate and is injured by cold winds. The ctop 
ripens shortly after rice, and blankcL^ arc s^iread under the plants at 
harv'esl-tinie to catch the seeds, which fall out o( the podu w^ith the 
sJig;htest Tnovement. In Kashmir the oil which is siweci, is vulued as 
an Dintment. An average jield would be about r J nsaunds of seed 
per acre. 

This will be a convenient place lo give a brief description of oil 
production. Formerly oil was lahcn by the State in ^layment of 
revenue; but this practice has now oeasedi and the cultivTaioi cither 
^lls his oilseeds to l^unjflbi traders ur oil for his own 

consuniEitiun or for sale. There arc Tclis or |>rufesaional oil-prcssets 
all over the ^'ailey; and they charge for their wnicts* a siiiiiU amount 
of oil and keep the whole of the oil'cakr^ w hich they sicU lo the villagers 
for cattle-food- Tht: press is made of plane-wwd* atid is worked by 
a single bullock, blindfolded, the driver sitting (ferclied up at a great 
hdghl on lltc beam which crushes the seed and h carried backw^Ards. 
The press is fed with seed by a man w^lio staivds below, llic Kash¬ 
miris say that rapeseed giv^s the best oil for Ijghting purposes, and 
linseed for eating; but m a matter of fact one never gets a pure oil 
from the presjs as the various seeds sire mixed by the oil-prcsser, and 
kernels of the walnut and apricot are added. The natives givts a* 
a reason for mixing the v'arious seedsi that a mucit larger amount of 
oil is obtained by crushing together various sizc^ and kinds of seed 
than could be obtained from crushing each separuiely^ The walr^u^ 
is an in>porlant oil^producer^ but this and the apricot are not con¬ 
sidered to give good oils for I ighting. alnut oil is said to cltg, and 

does not give half the burning |jowef of other oil. 

Cotton is grown all over Kashmir np lo a certain elevation ^ and, as 
a rule, where the while rices ctAse to be cultivated owing to ihe cold¬ 
ness of ihe nir> there too ihe coiton plani disappears. U is cultivanxl 
on the hirmtfSj and also in low-lj-ing land which is irrigjabk but 
Tet^urres a rest from rice. ITie soil should be ploughed frequently, 
and never leas than ihrec [>loughing;s are given, after which the clods 
arc w‘ell pulverized by ma1kts+ The seed is soaked in water and mived 
with ashes before sowing, but the plaiit receives no manure^ Sowing 
takes place at the end of April and in May, and ihe fields arc often 
watered at sowing tinie^ 

^Vheat nnd barley are the two spring crops of the valley, and of these 
ihc barley crop is the more irnpOJtimtt if ajfea alone be considered- 
I'he barley commonly grown in the valley is not of a good quality, and 
no pains arc taken in its cultivation. One ploughing is givenjond when 
the seed is sowti from October to Decembtr the land is again ploughed. 
The fields are neiihcr weeded nor manured, and probably have nrOt their 
niiilch iu the world for bad and slovenly culrivatiun. It is scametimes 
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difficult to distinguish the barley in the mass of ^Airmafi weed (Xanitt:- 
JA). The graJei is not esteemed as a food, but is very often mised 
by millers with wheat. In the higher villages, at an elevation of 7,000 

eet, there is a peculiar kind of barley knuwTi as ^nm, or 'J'ibetait barley, 
- which js an important food-staple among the mountain people. The 
vilh^ers always speak of it as ‘bastard wheat," Thu gmii, has not the 
chaff adhering to it, but is nabt^ tike wheat. T'be people say 
that, If this IS grown at a lower altitude, it reverts to the type of oidi- 
S^^emb^ sown in Mnjf and Juntv iind npensi in August ind 

j***'^* belter treatment than hurley, but two pbuchinis, 
With a third at seed-time, are considered scfficienl. ihe land is neither 
manurctl nor weeded, and as a rule no imgaiiun is given. Sued is 
sown in September and October, and the crop ripens in June. The 
coininon vanety is a red wheat with a small hard grain, and Punjabis 
comider the flour to be very inferior. Just as the grain of barley, and 
W a certain c-vtani die grain of wheat, are looked down upon as a food 
by the needling Kashmiri, so too the valuable straw of these t^eals 
IS neglected as a cattle-food, and it is ooninion to see large ricks of 
w eat straw c t to rot on the land. On the other hand. Hoc-straw, 
which JS not u^ for fodder until oil dse foils in Northern India, is the 
mo 4 t pop^ fodder in Kashmir, It may be that the high elevation 

«nders the nce-straw lass flinty and more succulent here than in 
InduL. 

The saffron {Crums ja/wus) of Kashmir is famous for its bouquet, 
and 15 in greai request as a condiment and as a pigment for the sect- 
marks Hindus. V nnous suhstitutesi such as turmeric, are now used 
for the latter purjwse by Kashmiri Pandits; but if a man can afford it 
he will use the bright saffron colour, mixed with red lead and pounded 
with a ^ece of t/rs^^r-wood. The culii^tion is peculiar, and the 
legend about its introduction shows at any rale that it is an ancient 
indiistiy. 

At pr«eni cultivation is estending us fast as the local method of 
«ed-pn5duction will allow. But that this method is slow nmy be 
inrened from the (act that, at measurement of a total ana of a cay 
acres of Mffron land, only 13 a acres were actually cultivated with' the 
crocus. In former days' the saflron cultivation was a We source of 
revenue to the State; but in the famine the people in their distress ate 
up the bulbs, and although seed has been iinpoTied from Kishtwar, and 
eve^r year land is set apart for the production of seed, the iirocess of 
reproduction is slow. Tor seed purposes a particular aspect and slotririK 
ground 13 requned, and it takes three years before the bulbs can be 

4 Jiroipcia dull wu«u awkMl IbMc wbo m(M dieSiall to pIo 4 c. -.J/« /-.TWtfrf, 
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planted out in the smaJS M^uarcr ploia whete the saiTron is to be grown* 
These plots must temam fallow for eight yearSd and no manure can be 
applied to them and no assistance given in the way of water. ^Vhen 
once the bulb has been placed in the square k will live for fourteen 
years without any help from the cultivator, new bulbs being pr^jdneed 
and the old ones rotting away* The time for planting out b in July 
and August; and all that the cultivator has to do is to breidt up the 
surface gently a few times, and to ensure the proper drainage of the 
plot by digging a ireat trench on all four sides. 'Fhe Hnweta ap|^ 
about the middle of October; and the puqde blooms and the delicious 
though soniewliat ov^urpowering scent of the i^ron turn the dr^t unin¬ 
viting plateiiU above Plmpur into a rare and wonderful garden. Haffmn 
is at present limited to the hir^mts in the ndghlHjurhoud of ranipur^ 
but there is no fieculiar property in the soil there which does not oust 
tn other karntm, though it is of estceptionidly good quality. 

In formet day? men came from all parts to cultivate saffron on the 
Panipur ; but now, with the exceptiun of a few ptoplc from 

Srinagar, the industry Ls in the hsuvd-S of local cultivators. At fiarvest^ 
lime the whole flower b picked and put into bags aird then taken to 
the farmer, who takes one bag for himself and gives the other bag 
to the cultivator. The Ijiagsi axe never oiiened, and it has been found 
by experience that the cultivator never attempts to foist a liad bag on 
the farmer. IVhen the Ikiwera hjive l>ecn collected the real work of 
extracting safTnon commences^ T'he flower? are dried in the sun* and 
the thiee long stigmas arc picked out by hand, llie sdgma has ^ 
orange-red tip, and this tip forms the ai/arnrla, the first quality 
salfrufL Tht long white base of the stigniH also makes safiron, but it 
is uf inferior quality to the tips. TUt article thus collected in a dry 
condition is- known to the trade and sells for one rupee per 

/ff/fl. hen thu saffron has been extracted^ the sun-dried 

flowers are beaten lightly with slickii and winnowed. Then the whole 
mass is thrown into wntcrp when the petals swim and the esscittial parts 
af the flower sink- llie ijaris which bavi: tiunk {nhiHif} ate ciillected, 
and those which have risen to the top are dried and ^ain beaten with 
stick? and then plunged into water. 'I'hc process is repeated three 
times, and each time the fli'imT/ becomes poorer. One form of aduT 
tifiation is to mix mwal of the third with of the &rsl process. 

The saflron obtained in ihb way is lighter in colour and of fainter 
scent than the and b known to the trade as /eirAfi, and sells at 

j 2 annas per /a. The saflrnn when uiade is cicportcd by ^t. 

Xext to the saffron cultivation in interest come the floating gardens 
of the Dal Like, which resembk the *chinam|ias* of Old Mexico. 
T'he whole cultivation and v'egeiation of the lake is full of inserest and 
of great imiJortance to the people. The rdJA or floating gardens are 
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made of loni* strips of the lake reed, with a breadth of about six fett. 
These strips can be towed Irons place to pliice, and are nioored at the 
four comets by poles driven into the lake beil When the raM is 
suiHcicntly strong to bftir the weight of a nian, heaps of weed and mud 
are extracted ffons the lake by poles, formed into cones^ and [placed ac 
inten'aJs on die rudA. The cones yre known ns and each cone 

accommodates two seedling of melons or tomatoe-^ or four seedlings 
of watcr-niiclons or cucumber. Kverything \\mx pknt life requlrcit is 
present, A rich soil and an]i>le moisture^ with the suminer sun, help 
to produce vegetables hi surprising abundance and of excellent qtialityp 
Not inferior to the lloating gardens in ferttliiy are the lands, which 
are formed along the sides and s<»metiinus in the middle of the lake 
when the water is shallow. The cultivator selects his site, and pknta 
willows and !»onicdines [mpkrs dong its four side^ Inside the^ he 
c^t^i boatloads of weed and mud until his knd is abov'e the flood-level^ 
mid year by year he adds a new dressing of iherich lake weed and mud 
Around the de/rd* plot run little w^ater-channels front the kkcj so that 
moisture is always present j suld on the Jimi* a great variety of crops 
are raisai Rapeseed^ main:, tobacco^ melons and other 
potatoes, oniony radishes, turnips, egg-pknis, white btains, peaches, 
apricots, und quinces flourish on. tbi^i rich soil; and it it were not for 
the constant liability to forced labour, and for the curious system under 
which revettue is collected daily from the half-amphibious dwellers on 
the Ual I^kc, the culrivators of the binds might bo the most 

prosperous people in Asia. The is of impoitatice, as it is not 

confined to the Dal Lake j. all over i^ushinir the i>euple who Jive by the 
great swam|it) have b^un to Cortstnict theae curious oblong patches. 

Tobacco is cviUivated in many pails, but is chiefly grown in and 
around Srinagar and the smaller towns. T\vz ordinary^ cultivator does 
not grow the plant, and it is almost entirely in liie hands of the 
gardener class which exists in the city and the towns. 'Lhc pknt 
yielding the most esteemed tobacco grows in one part of iifrfnagar, and 
is known as Thita^m), It has pinkish flow'crs, and 

Its product, which is of a bright yellow colour^ is extremely mild and lc& 
pungent ilian she variety, introduced from the Punjab* 'ITic 

^Ai/asi is. Al a plant with pale yellow flowers. Tobacco is sown 

in April, and is picked about the end of August* It requires very rich 
soil, and is irrigated by the |>ot and lever syMem. Formerly ihc State 
took tobacco a-s revenue and allowed a high commutation rate for the 
crop; but of kie ycar^ tobacco has not been accepted in payment of 
revenue, and it is thought that die cultivation is not in.cnui;>ing. The 
local use of tobacco possr^ out of fashion at the great faminef and the 
Ptrcotic is novf chiefly taken in the form of inuff, which is imported 
from Fcshlw'ar. 
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In ilie rich Uwid, black with poudretlc, which ihc gaideiWf 
class of the city and towns ctillivnie so carefully and weJI( the opium 
poppy is raised, and its dried capsules are used in medicine. Ajivmn 
and Mia ztra {Carvm #/•> arc two garden spring crops, caliiviled 
for local use O-s condiments for impioring ihe cotiditiort of horses 
and cattle. They are taigety export^ lo India, ],acUlih, and Afghan¬ 
istan. Vegetables arc of great im|>ortiince, and every villager Itas his 
small garden plot, where he raises a wealth of food with very small 
eirr>Tt. In the neighbourhood of Srinagar some care is taken in the 
selection of seed, and the villager often buys his seed from Ihe city; 
hut in the remote comers of the valley very little attention is |taid to 
this class of cultivation, and the vtigctehles are poor, fibrous, and small. 

The national vendable is the knol kohl. It is a hardy plant, and in 
years of favourable rains large crops are raised w ithout rnueh labour. 
The green variety is the commonest j in the summer the leave* are 
tAim as spinach, while the root is kcjrt for the winter Next in im[>0T. 
ranee is ihc turnip, wliich is largely cultivated. The root i.s cot into 
slices and dried for the winter. Vegetable marrows abound, and they 
trai are dried in the sun and festooned on ropes for winter use; I’hey 
ate grown in raised cone* of earth, through which the air easily 

to the roots. Tomatoes are ft popular v^clablc, but the plant is 
allowed to lie on the ground, and the fruit is small and ugly. “ 
cut into rings and dried in the sun for winter use. Chillies are chiefly 
grown by the regular gardening cultivators, and very lo^e cro|^ are 
raisevl in the neighboutliood of the city and the towns.^ Cucumbers of 
a large sine are grown in abundance on the Dal Lake, but they are not 
common elsewhere. The egg-pUni is weU-known in ^1'“ ™“ 

last, but not least, the potato is gradually cxlenditig. Cm ihe hill 
slopes of the Trahal ilaAa, in Kaubug, and in one or two other places, 
excellent potatoes are raised; and now that the old fear that anything 
good would either be seized or would lead to an enhancement of 
revenue is passing aw^y, they will he a common cr^ thr^ghoui the 
valley t he soil of the valley is well dmified, fnablc, and loamy, and 
every condition requisite lo successful potato cultivation is present. 
Nature is SO bountiful that the Kashmiri cares little for vegetables in 
the spring or the summer, and hi* one Idea is lo grow something that 
mil List him through ihe winler, 

various herbs are eaten as vegetables in the spring and summer: 
thistles, nellies, the wild chicory, the dandelion—in fact, every plant 
which riDt poisortous goes inio the cixjkin^'poty wtd even the suilk 
of the walnut calkin is not despised. In the hills a damiy dish of the 
wild aspAmgus can be caail]? obiainedp a.t\d wild rhubarb cooked m 
honey has its churms. 

Kashmir ia a coumry of fniits; and perhaps no coiimr>' Us greaser 
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fiicilitieii for hortlculmre, as the tit^Si^cnous npplc^ pear^ vintp mulbeirj-, 
vi'alnut, luLtelj cherry, peachp .tpticoE^ rasplrenyv gt>ofie!x^rT)\ curmntp and 
stmwlicny can be riblained without difficulty in most parts of the valley, 
'riie ffuiEs are a great help to the people as a food* and they come in 
a pleasant and changing succ^sion. AVhen the first day^s of summer 
arrivcp the muIbeiT>'4retfs art fttifroimdtpd by villagers with their out¬ 
spread blartkctSp and by cattle^ ponies, and dogs, who all miuKb the 
sweet black or white frtiit. There are grcifted varieties, the l?est of 
which is purple and juicy* and much esteemed as a presence. 

With an cya to the winter the providenit ctiliivutor stores away the mul¬ 
berries which he cannot cat, and they retain their sweetness long. Thu 
apncot ripens nc^st, and they too are quickly eaten or .stored away for 
the winter; but the Ka.shnilri looks on the upHcot as intended to gave 
oil rather than fruit. ITiis fruit is also used by the silversmith for clean¬ 
ing his metal, and by dyers as an nstringent. H'he cherry is usual ly of 
the black morella variety, sour in taste, yet appreciated by the fieople ■ 
hut in places the delicious whiteheart (an intre^uetton from Europe via 
Arabi^ Persia, and Afgli5msE3.n) is cultivated. Ibi Kashmiri name, 
^Vas, is a corruption of Cfrasus. People say that it is indigenous, and 
it is found in places where one might almost imagine it was self-grown, 
llie wild plums are excellent, and the cultivated plums are often very 
fine. Ilic peach that has extended its area from culth-ation is small 
but refreshing*and a wild raspberry is as gofid and as delicate in flavour 
as the cultivated raspberry of England. 1'he gooseberry is small and 
flavourless, but the w'lld strawberry and black currant are excelknt. 

The most pfjpular apple is the nftArw or umirt, which has a large 
round red and white sweet fruit, ripening in October and keeping its 
condition for a long time. This k exported in large quanrities, and it 
finds favour with the natives of India for its sweetness and handsome 
appearance. To an English taste it would seem woolly and flavourless. 
The m/fh nw/i' is like the amn\ bill is tnorc acid and redder. It is 
largely exported. The mrt apple is said to have been intro 

duced from Kibul. It is long in shape^ and is juicy and rather add, 
npening early and not keeping. But the best apple* so far as flavour 
g^ IS the little /rg?/ which abounds in the neighbourhoixl ofSopiir. 
T'iiere are three common kinds: the which is yellow; the 

frd, which rums red; and the dl /«4 which is rather larger 
than the ma^adi and >rwAfji; and of a deep red coloun W'hen ripe 
these Iklte apples have the most delicious Utvlc* half sour, half sweet, 
and when they rot they are exactly like the medlar tn flavour. Fmrn 
this variety, when picked at the right time, excellent cider has been 
made A superior variety of the trd is the trei, which is larger 

but possesses all the flavour of ih« smaller kind. There arc many other 
kinds, but the Kashmiri would give the paln> to the if ad nmrtl which 
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is the swe«iftM and of the ttjffn. HVf.tny of Eh« wild apples ^i*th 
AS ihe /<?/ and mfl/ww, arc veiy refreshings and it is a curious fact 
that the greater part of the orchards consist entirely of wild tfces- 
AtM^ut the beginning of September the [»cop[e pick the wild ;ipp 1 es 
and the apples, and having cut them in half dry ihem in the sun. 

I'he pear is as j-et ctf secundary intportancet and dots not form 
a large article of eape^L But several very good pears are cultivated, 
the best of which are the mlJt sa/artvaff, which lias a l>eauliful shape 
and a swcei juicy aial the mA which has a pretty red skin 

and is a vcry^ pS^jasaut fruits The Kashmiris, though they think it 
essential to peel an a|.ipk% never peel pears, I'hey also hold that it is 
dangerous to eat pear^ in the w^nier. ("old in the head and the eyes 
is the result of such indulgence. The ciiTly pear is known as the 

and is very refreshingT, and the tater fruit Is called None of 

these will keep for long, and late pears are requiretL From the State 
tnuscriet a ^pleitdid French pear has been sent out all over the valley^ 
but unlcis these are most carefully packed and quickly triins|)oned they 
cannot fetich Intlia- The wild pear is found aJI over ihu ^^llcyt arKi 
it often fcscmbtes tlie jwrry jjcar of iicrefcjfdshia\ 

The quinces^ sour aisd sw-ect, are humous* and in the gariicns of ihc 
Dal l-iike splendid sijecimens of this fruit are to l>e seen. Thu tree 
is grown for its scc<i+ which is exported to the Punjab. Pomegranates 
are common, but are not of any especial menb 

In old days Ka^hmrr was cclebr^cd for its gmpeA; but now-^ if a few 
vificyarchi at the mouth of the Sind valley be excluded, it is difficult 
to obtain a good dessert grape in the country. Everywhere one sees 
giant vines eli cubing up (loplars and other trees, but they are often wild* 
and their fruit irt poor and tastcle^ "^I'he people say that they cut 
down their good vines in order to avoid ihe exactions of Dthcials, The 
grapes, white and red^ froin the Slate vineyard at Raipur jn ihc Hind 
valley are delicious, and eiforts are being made to reproduce the Raipur 
vines in other parts of the valley^ VVith the decline of the eating grape 
there has l>eeu an attempt to introduce the wine grape, and at present 
there nre 389 acres of vincy-dirds on the shore of the I>al Utke^ 'the 
vinei were introduces! frotn Bordeaux in Mabaitja Ranblr Singh's time, 
and no expense was spared to make the schenu* st success. Perhaps 
the vines of Burgundy would have been more suituble. Cof^tly dis¬ 
tillery plant w'as imported and set up at Gupkar on the Dal [#ake, and 
wines of the Nf^oc and Barsac varietieSr as well as brandy, have been 
manufactured year by year. The only market at present is Srinagar^ aii 
the long road carriage and the duties levietl at the frontier make it 
diUkCuU to deliver wine in Indb At a modemie price. In j900-1 the 
^os-s receipts were Ks. 3:1,000, and the net profit had averaged about 
Rs. 11,000 during the preceding four years. 
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H<ip« were also introducect by Nfaharaja RanbTr Singh, and iKr hop 
g^itlcn at Dul^m beUtw Sopor yields a handsome return |o the Slate. 
In 1900-] the total [iroduce was 35,000 lb. The croji is sold at from 
11 cuinas to a rupee per pound, and Tetched Rs, ai.ooo, while the 

expenses were only Rs. 5^6oo, 

llie walnnt-tree is infllyicraous tu ilie countryp .md is ktmvm by the 
vernacular name iwfl/ dufj ('liard walnut'), as under ordinary' eixeum- 
5tarK^cs one is unable to break ihe shell The fruit 35 useless, but the 
bark u.sed lo be a Ititige expon to the Punjab. ITic fruit of the culti¬ 
vated tree is an important aid to the villagers, though they seem to 
be somewhat iridi/Terent to its reproduction. The true is found all 
over the ^-allcy, from an ele^-atJon of nfiout 5,500 feet to 7,500 feet. 
It fs j]rq>ag«ited from seijd; and although grafting is not imcommon, 
thu genemi idea iieems to Jjc dial the throe vsirietics-^the the 

fiMrzal, and the reproduce themselves from seed. Hitherto 

walnuts liavc been growm for oil and not for eating, and the 
irt spite of iEs thick hard shell, is the lai^est fruiter and gives the niofit 
oil. The Aurztt/ stands half-way between the and the 

juid is like the ordinary walnut of Englaud. Some of the trees reach 
an erormrnfS size., and the finest s| 3 ec[mgns are to be found as one 
luscends the mountain mileys. In former iim^ the State accepted 
walnut oil in payment of Terenue+ and it was more profitable to the 
villager to give oil as revenue timn to sell the nuts to Punjabi traders. 
Xow m oil is taken as revcnite, and the capon of walnuts is rapidly 
increasing. The KasImUris do noi care for the nut as a food, as it is 
helling, hut it always forms part of the New Year's presents among 
Hindus and MusalniSns. Not long ago the walnuts w‘ere exposed to 
a ver) serious danger. In Paris there was a demand for the huge warts 
which grow on the walnut stem, die wood of wliicb is used by cabinet- 
rnakers for veneer work, and a Frenchman obtained from the State the 
right 10 saw off thc?se lA^rts. Counilciss trees were destroyed, fcur life 
went w-ith the wart. Another danger to which walnuts, like other fjuit 
trees, ore liable is the occurrence of the Aaf AusAw, mi Icy mwt which 
settles over the ^-alley in severe winjen^i^ and freezes out the life of 
the trees. 

T^rgc almond orchards arc scattered over the ^-alleyp and many of 
the hillsides might tasily lie planted with this hardy and profitable 
tree, ft t^s 31 somewhat uncertain crop, but very little attention is paid 
to its culliTiTitionj and as a rule the almond orchards are unfeuced^ 
There are tw'o kinds, the sweet and the lutter; the former is worth 
double the latter in the market. Ruined almond gaixlens in all parts 
of the Mil ley attest the fact that State enterprise cannot succeed in 
horticulture. 

There are several varieties of the singAAra {Trafia Msfiin&sa), but all 
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sftem 10 have while flowers flowing on the surfucc of the wAlCf on 
SLOIII5 sttpiwrtjcd by air vessels. When the fruit ripen^i^ the nuts sink 
to the bottom of the Luke. The sin^AUF'a is found on the DA l^e 
and in other 1 ocfilities> but its hoimr is the Wukr Lake. Of the chief 
varieties the best b called MsHta(T\ in honour of the rice of timt name. 
This is a small nut with a thin skinp nnd gives oniMhird of kernel for 
two-thirds of sheik The is a larger nut with a tfJcIcjer shell; and 
the has a ver>^ thick shell with long projecting homsi and gives 

the least kernel of all- Attempts have been uuide to propagate the 
but it is found that after one >-ear the inferior varieties assert 
themselves. 

The cattle of Kashmir are small but hardy, rather bigger than Brit¬ 
tany cattle. 'I'hey have humps, and their premiling colour is black or 
gr-ejv Very^ httle attention is paid to selectiocn in breeding, but a strain 
of Punjab blood has entered the valley, and the dalrj men favour cows 
of this type* The improvement of the local breeds has been recently 
considert^ by a committee. As summer approaches, all cattle, save 
the requisite plough-bullocks and the cows in milk, are driven off to the 
mountain pasturesj returning in the autumn tu the villages. Great pains 
are taken to store fodder for the winter, and there are many latcellent 
grasses and fodder trees. The Gfljars, wlio live on the fringe of the 
forests, keep a large number of buflaloes and pruduce a considerable 
quantity of 

yheeiJ aiv largely kept. They supply w^annili, clothing, and manure, 
and are of groat imporlancc to the vEIbgers. *\s the days grow war titer, 
the sheep move up to the gland pastures above die forests, and return 
in the autumn. The sheep are made over to professional shepherds 
when they go to the mountaini In the winter Ehey are penned 
beneath the dwelimg-rooms of the villagenij and much of the K^h- 
miri's comfort in the cold months depends on the heat given out by 
the Eheefx The wool is excellent, but it vajici in quality. Ruugtdy 
speaking, the linciit wool is found in the north of the valley where the 
grosses^ are good, hor winter fodder the Kashmiri depends on willow 
leaves and the sweet dried leaves of tlie flag (/w)» ^)ali is always 
given to the sbeefK 

Goats arc not numerous in tlie valley^ but every year <^rmous 
flocks are brought up to die mountains. They do mudi injury to 
Ehe forests. 

The ponies are small, but w-iry and of great endurance. Every 
village has its brood maresj but no care is taken in the selection of 
sires. There is a great future for rational breeding, and also fot nmle- 
breeding. 

Poultry is abundant. l*he best breed of fowls is found in the L^llb 
valley- Geese and ducks are common, and there b a lai^e export oE 
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ihc ]aUcr to the Punj^^b. Turkeyhiive not yet ^ucccoded in 
Kashmir. 

Honey li produced in the higher of she valley. One house 

ft-ill often conl^iin many hives^ and in a good year a hive will giie & 
seers of comb. The hive consiatis of iwo large concave chiy plates let 
into the wall of the house, and in the outer plate there is a small hole 
through which the bees enter, 'llie honey is dear and excellenu 

It is believed that the silk industry of Kashmtr js of ycry ancient 
datCi and that the form shed p^irt of the Bactrtan silk tthtch 

found Its way to Damascus. In 1869 MahlrUja Ranblr Singh^ W'ho 
Was an enthusutst in new industries^ organized sericulture on a very 
large and expensive &ca 1 e. But the industry w’as unpopular, as it was 
conducted on purely ohSci^ lines in which coercion played a great 
part. There was no real skilled supervision; disease attacked the 
silkworn^s, and the enterprise languLshedh But in spite of misUckes 
and faUiire, it w'as proved that Kashmir could produce a silk of high 
qua|ity4 In the Koduir valley to the south the industry lingered on, 
and the Seiilcm&nt ofiicerp Mr, (now Sir) ^V'ahcr ].awrence» fcisltred 
i(, but avoiditl any large outkiy. Excellent silk w'as produced in 1S94T 
and was placed on the English market with satLsfactory results. Ijiier, 
in 1S97, an expert w‘as eniiployedljj and the btalc started sericulture 
on approved Eutopean principles wiiJi Italian reeling machinery'. All 
attempts to raise local seed were aliandoned, and seed was imported 
annually on a Urge scale. The results liavc Ixvn surprising. 1 'he 
industr}' h no longer confined to Kothar, but has j.|*rt:ad all over the 
valley I and its further progress depends on the maintenance and 
extension of mulberry-trees. 

Ten fihit ures ha\'e been bu e 1 t, containing i pSoo busins for reeling 
cocoons, fitted with Italian machinery and giving employmttrt to over 
5»ooo people in brinagaj. The quality of the silk steadily improves, 
and it now commands a price very slighily t>elow Itahan silk. In 
ifiyj only 406 ounces of eggs were impwted, while in i|>o6 the import 
was 57,500 ounces. 7 ’he number of ^amj/nfars taking seed has risen 
lEi the same puru^ from 150 to 14,000, and the weight of cocoons 
™red frorii 575 tu 21,400 maund^, while ihe |jaynients to the nstrers 
increas^ from Rs. 4,300 to Rs+ 3^38^500^ all the eggs and mulberry 
l&vf being given free of cost. 1’he total production in 1905-6 wax 
lb. of raw' silk, and 4 Jp 34^ Ibr of silk w'a-^te. 'Ibc profits 
since r897+ when ibe industry was shuted on a scieniilic basts, Jiave 
been 15-4 ktkhs, of which 4*^ lakhs w-as rnade in 1905-6* TTic tolid 
capital outlay has been Rs. jp 15,000, while the working expenses arc 
about 7 lakhs a year. 

The forests of the State are extensive and v'aluable, and tbeir 
cdtisenation is of great imponance in the imerests of the country 
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drained and imgpied by tbe rivers passing through them. Including 
ihc Bhadarvlh jiij^ir, which contains the finest quality of timber, 
the area is reportt-d as 2,637 square miles of all jpfeit*. 
kinds, comprising firs, pines, oimI broad' 

leaved spcdes. This may be di^ed into the drainage areas of the 
Jheluni <t,7iS square tniles), {'henab (S06V and Rivi (njjv The 
diodar, which is the most valuable species, mends between y.ooo and 
g,ooo feet above sea-lcvel, and is at its Iwst between 6,0*0 and 9,000 
The blue pine appear^ at about 6,000 feet, and extends to nearly 
(0,0*0 feet, the finest specimens being found miaed with deodar. 
A aone between ft,«» lo tt.ooo feet is occupied by silver fir, which 
occurs pure in dense fonsis at the louver elevation and is mi iced at 
greater heights, first with maple and thert with birch. 1 riw vegetation 
above 11,000 feel consists of ilwarf rhododendron and juniper. 

The total area under dec/ddr is ulmui 543 square miles. In the 
Kashmir Valley it is found principally, indeed almost entirely, in the 
nonh-w£st—that is, the district known as KanirJij—and the largest 
areas arc in the Uir Mai hipur /aML In Udhampur district, which 
includes the Kishlwlr and I’adar faAsl/i, there arc 198 square miles of 
,/fa^ir/^beariiig tracts situated on the Chenab am) its allluents. These 
forests ore of a vety good class, containing many fine trees of mo tS 
feet girth, and the reproduction is mostly good. In the MuKiffaralfltd 
district, which conuina the valley of the Kishatigang^ river and that 
of the Jhelum from Kohala nearly up to Baramatu. there are estiiuatcd 
to be 158 square miles of deodar fotesU Ramnogar, formerly the 
of the late Sir Raja Ram Singji, K-L b.. contains a very small p^tor 
lion of dtoJSr forest, and it has been generally overworked. I tmdly, 
the Jojiroia distrkq situated on the right bank of the Ravi river, 
contains a small area of deodar lit the Rasoli T hesc forests also 

were formerly held in jaglr and were practically denuded of all mature 
trees, so that no fellings can take place for many years to come. 

I’ines and firs occupy about r.ioo square miles, and eAli {I’titus 
loagifidia) 473 sriuaie miles. The last is found in tower altitude 
below the blue pine and deodar, existing in practically pore forests m 
MumAaiilb.’td, Bhimbar, RJlmnagar, Udhampur, Jammu, and Jasrotn. 
The Kashmir Valley, having a lowest elevation of 5,9*0 feel above 
sea level, contains no (M. Tlie Bhimbar Iforest division (and dislrtct) 
kis tlte greatest area under eM (sao square miles), situated pnnopally 
in the Kotli and Naoshera tahih. Some of these fotests arc of wry 
fine quality, and will in lime give a large number of mature trees for 
sale, but at present they are not being worked. Nest to this comes 
ihe RSmruiig^r dtvisidni which includes jjart of the Jo rnmu district \ but 
these forests arc badly stocked and have been ovcrfelled, and will take 
many years before they can be of much value as a commercial aswt. 
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'Jlic ChtiiSb di^'ijiiiDnh hich aho comprise [jiirt yf the Jiiminu district, 
has some fuit^sx of jjoor qimlity. }n Udhainpur most of the forcsi is 
loo far from a iiiarkeE io be profitable- AVhen good curt-roads or lig ht 
railways have been made, U may be ^jossible to ytilijpe the Bliimbar 
and Janmm forests for the diisiiUBtiun of tiir]>cntincp but at pre¬ 
sent iht cost of eaniage i$ prohibitive. 

Neal come the fir forests, O'^'fng to ilicir ahiiudc, it would natu¬ 
rally cost mure to extract ihcSr timber; and the selting liricc of ftr 
l>eing vef>' low^ these forests are unworkable except In the Kashmir 
Vallcyp where the timber is used as fircwucid mainly for the silk factory 
atSrEnagar. rerhaps in the future, when anifidal pr^n'aticm of the 
timber in the form of sleepers^ &c.p by crcosoling^ has been resorted 
lOt these forests will prove of great ^-alue. 

Lastly* there are the forests of broadieaved specIeSp and these are 
at present only of \^ue in the Kashmir Yalley for the supply of fire¬ 
wood to the city of Srinagar. Bainhoos are found mainly in the 
Jasfota district on the Rlvi river, where there are about i.aoo acres 
of mixed forest which contain ihe so-called male kind (Utftiifvea/afnHs 
sfrrcfws). fhe^' are saleable at a good price, but are at present subject 
to much injury' from the Gujar iribt^ who hack them for fodder for 
their cattle. The grass areas are mostly blanks inside and 

other forests, which are used aji gnuing-grounds by the vtllagera. 

In the Kashmir Valley^ the forests supply limber and firewood for 
local use and also logs for export. J luring the past few years 
sleepers have been exported down the Jhclum river, the slt?epcr:i |>aying 
veir)’ wdl* though the quality is not so good a^ in other districts. Little 
IS used in Srinagar in comparisou with blue pine, w htefo betng 
both very' durable and cheaper than is iJjc favourite building 

niatcriaJ. From Udhampur both logs aud sleepers of Jr&fiir are 
exjwrted down the ChenSb to W aziribad. The trees being of better 
qudJtyp higher prices are obtaimed for the produce than for that of 
Kashmir. From Rluza/farilbad timber in the log and sawn into 
sleepers ia exported down the Jhelum, The slee|>ers are entirely 
of dcffddr^ but Iqgs of both blue and longdeaved pine are also sent 
down in small quantises. These three districts, Klmrig, Udliampur, 
aud MuEaUhrabildp give the greater port of the forest rcvenucp which 
in 1904-5 anaoiinted to 9^8 lakhs* while ttie expenditure was j lakhs. 

t'P to the present, owing to the weakness of the forest establishment* 
little 1^ been done in the matter of artificial reproduction o^ 
nor 13 it necessary'. Owing to the protective measures already taken, the 
three important species—blue pine* and the long-leaival pine — 
arc rapidly filling up blanks Lti the forests. The reproduction of ifWar 
by natural means, whether in Kashmir, Udhampur* or any other distHci* 
ts remarkable* nor U the blue pine at all backward, while in the 
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Koi!i ttnU NiiosherA ftiMh of Btilmlxir clUtiici ihe restocking of 
blanks inside outside ilie foresis is &\[ that can be dedr>ed. Since 
the last gi'eat seed of 1897 myiiads ot self-sown cA// have np|>c^Mred 
and are now rmo heaUhy pliinie^ ranging rrom 6 to 9 inches in height^ 
so that unless destructive fires occur there is little or nDthing to he 
done in the matter' of rei^tocking denuded areas or blanks. So far 
fire protection has been unnocessary and hardly anything has been 
expended on it* and the only parts protected are the Kotli 
forests. The greatest need at present is protection from the damiige 
done by grazicof, 

* About three-quarters of the Slate forests have been demarcated j but 
before really scientific forestry can be introduceds it will be nccessar>' 
that a fegu^r survey should be made and a settlement of the forests 
eHeetedp and the great lask of drawing up working-plans for future 
guidance must be itndertaken. 

Before i&yi there was no proper managemcni of the forests, and 
liiueh damage was done by allowing traders to cut in the forests on 
pfityment of royalty without any supemsionf while villagers also did 
immense injury to the forests in v^ous waySi the State gaining little 
or no revenue. In tSig-i the first attempts were made to |iul matters 
on a proper basis^ with the rc^^lllt that, while most forms of few^t injury' 
except gracing have coosedr the profits have increased largelj^ Thus 
the net revenue in 1904-5 was 6 lakhsti^ while before 1891 it hardly 

exceeded ^ lakh^ The Forest department is under the ixjfitrol of 

a Kuf opean Conservator^ assisted by a staff of subordinates. 

^:^me authorities have held that there is not much hope of mineral 
wealth in the Slate i and nmemg the reiisans given is the fact that, as 
A mle, where valuable minerals exbt^ the natives of jjjmj 
the country know of their existence. 'Ihc Kashmiri's* mincfali, 
howeverj have c-VceJknt rraisons for reticence on the 
subject of minerals j and the find of valuable sapphires in I'ador in 
1882, and the more recent discovery of coal at Ladda and Anji in the 
Udhampur district of Jammu territory, give hopes for the future. 
Vast fields have been foundr in two sections of which it Ls estimated 

that there are 11 million tons of workable cooIk The coal Is extremely 

friable, dirty, and dusty. Some of it cokes strongly if subjected to 
great heat. It is held by competent authorities that the washed and 
briquetted coal of these fields will have a value equal to, if not greater 
than, Ben^ coal. Explonation for mincmls has not yet been 
attempted on sound or business-like lines* Excellfint iron has been 
obtained at Sof in the south of Kashmir; good limestone is available 
in large quantities; gypsum is abundant; and a recent discovety' of 
gold has be^n made at GuimargK the chief summer resort of European 
visitors to Kashmir. 
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The industries connected with sericulture^ oil-pressin^^ and the 
manufacture of wine and hnuidy have aJraidy been mentioned, but 

Arts and celebrated rof its arts. The 

mADufneturef. imporrant of these is described in the article 

on SkT?NAGA]%p but other places also possess consider¬ 
able reputatton for various classes. Wood-mrving is practised at many 
places^ and that turned out at BijbihJLra is espedally noted. The work 
is arluitic, but sulfcrs from the fact that the Kashnnri is a Ijad carpenter. 
Lacquered wood work is produced at Kulglm. \;’oollen doth 
is WDsen all over ibe State, the best work being producetl in the north, 
while the finished product of the south is espiccially famouSr Blankets 
are made in many places, and soliictirues fetch Ks. ^5 a piece. ITic 
blacksmiths are vei^' skflfuJ, and some have been able to make surgical 
imtrumtints and rejiair gundotks. The city of Srinagar is noted for 
FUi silvefp copper, wtwx! carving, and bixjiier. The jihawl and piper 
bdustnes arc almost estinct^ but many of the ^ihawl-wtjrkcrs have 
become expert weavers of carpets or have taken to embroidering felts. 
Good embnndety' is also turned out at Esliniabad. An industry started 
ver>' reocntly, in connexion with the devclopmeut of sericulture, ii> the 
weaving of silk cloth. [n 1906 at>out reo looms of improved patieni 
were imported and sel up. 

Up to quite recent times Kashmir was almost a seir.s-upportiiig 
txiuntry', and the chief import — pii?ee-goods, metals, salt, sugarg tea, and 

Comtnerce »nd nuxiest dimensions, fleforc the 

opening of the cart-road from Rlwralpindi to Bdra- 
fnOla in iSyOj the trade was carried by KLishnilris 
who went down every winter to work in the Punjab, and brought 
hack domestic requbJtirs, or by the prtafessional mulcteens, or by 
Punjab^ bulEock-drivers. There iverc three trade routes. The most 
direct crossed the BanlhJ .1 pass and ran to Jammu, [he railway terminiLs ; 
the most popular route followed the old imperial road over the Pir 
Panj^ll, reaching the railway at Gujitlt j and the tlrird wms known as the 
Jhelum lalley road, which is now the capt road and the main liric of 
communiLvition with the Punjab. 

In 1892-;} the total imports from India were valued at 487 lakhs. 
In 1902-3 the imporLi reached Ji 3 lakh.% but the trade of that and 
later years was greatly impaired by the prevalence of plague in the 
Punjab. In 1904^5 the total value w'as 115 lakhs, T’he table on the 
next |]age shows the value of the more ini^^ortant Imports in the years 
chosen for cumijarison^ 

There can be little doubt that Kashmir has increased enormously 
in prosperity of late ^^ra. T’hc land revenue settlement has turned 
the agricultural classes from serfs into well-to-do peasants, and their 
wealth is reflected in thetr increased purchases. T he increase in the 
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Import oi sifcl t h especially saiisfactoryp aii in 1893 it was s^iown that the 
annual average of cotisumplion in Kashmir e.^ctly half of that 
prevailing in the Punjabp 
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It) 1393-3 ejcporta were valued at 53-3 lakhs. In 1901=3 

the rtlue reached 59-6 lakhs^ and in 1904=5, 19^ lakhs, 

'J’he rollowing lable sbowa the \Tilue of the more imimriaiit cs|iona 
in ilie years selected; — 
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The ™luc of fruits espoitcd is increising stcadilyi and would cx|)and 
fuTihcr with more rapid communicalioiw- CM also is a iteiy important 
cxporL Perhaps one of ihe most remarkable iitcreoscs is that in Imscvd, 
which possessed very little vwlue before the opening of the out road. 
The trade in shawls was |imetically dead before i Rtjj 3. An imporUnt 
new staple not included in the list must be notieed. Raw'silk produc^ 
in the Kashmir Valley his liccn mnwrted in rajadly increasing quantities 
and values, and there are indications that it will become one of the most 
important jiroduels of the country. The v^lue increased from Ra- y,ooo 
in 1897^8 to ti-b lakhs in 1902-3 and nearly ai laths in 190+-5. 
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Another item of ■iomt init»rt.iiice is the trade which passes through 
Kftslmitr between India, Chinese TurJsisian, and 'ribet na Lch. In 
I 9 D' 4'-5 t«ial value of this trade wiis 612 laths; It h subject to 
considerable fliictuaiinns, owing to great physical dithculties, the te«i 
rivaln of Russia, and the passive obstruction of 'nbet. During the 
ten yeais ending i9or the average i-a!ue inis 44-3 latlis, the niinimum 
being tis-s lakhs in rSgj—6, and the miniinutn 30-] lakhs in [891— 
The imports from Centra] Asia into Jjidiikh iiniounted to 17-3 kths. 
Of This, about 14 lakltscime from Chinese TurkistSn and the balance 
from Tibet. Goods to the value of 11-3 laths fumtd their way to the 
Punjab via Kashmir, others going via Kulu. ‘J'he chief ariides were 
raw silt (5-9 lakhs), Russian gold coins <4,3 lakhs), raw wool (3 kths^ 
and eAa/'as (j-i lakhs). The ei{|Jorts from ijidlkh to Central .Vsia 
amounted tu 11-4 laths. Of this, goods to the value of 10 laklis went 
to ChincK I'lirkisUn and the remainder to Tibet. The more iiiipor- 
lant articles of esportwere: European cotton piece-goods (3-4 Inkhs); 
coral (i-j lakhs); silk goods, European (i-S lakhs), Indian (Rs. 54,000)- 
Thc value of trade passing from India to Ijdillch was 14-3 Ukluj. 

The nature of the country renders communications difficult. In the 
valley piujjer the Jheluni forms a great waterway, but other rivers are 
Communications. navigable. Throughout the greater |iart of the 
■ State the roads are chiefly fair-weather tracks ruid 
are not used for wheeled traffic, A cart-road has, however, been con¬ 
structed from Srtnagur, through HdruniaU and down the Jheluni valley, 
to Abbotiibad in the Korth-Wcat Frontier Province and tu .Murree in 
the Punjab, while another cart-road is being constructed from Srin.Tgar 
to Udhampur. 'I’hc princijcil roads within the State lead from Srlnaipr 
to IslamAbld and Jammu over the Banihil pass <9,100 feet); to 
Sbupjyan, Bhimbar. and Uujrat in the Punjab over the Hr I’anjal 
(i t,4oo); to Gandarbal and Ladakh over the Zoji lji (i 1,300) j imd to 
Gilgit ovxir the Rajdiahgan (ii.yoo), and Burzil (13,500); or Kamrl 
{15,100). Much has been done in recent years to improve these 
routes and a number of smaller toads, such as that from Srinagar to 
Gulmarg, which is practicable for tongo-v A toad cess amounting to 

per cent, on the revenue lias been imposed, in place of die forced 
labour which used 10 be enacted. The Jhelum U crossed by several 
w^en bndges on the cantilever principle at Srinagar, and over the 
ntU torrents swing frail suspension bridges consisting of cables made of 
plaited twigs or bufklo-hide. 'i'he latter sometimes reicli a Sian of 
300 f^t, and are renewed every three years, if they have not been 
dmed qwHy nitiiwiwhilt by ftoods. 

I he only railway at present is a short length of iti miles, constructed 
at the cost of the Statu, which is included in a branch of the North- 
V'csicm State Railway from Woilrabad through Slklkot. It cost 




9*^1 lukh-s and has usually earned u net pniHt of i to j| per cctit,, in 
addition to the rebate allowed from ir.ifiFLc cssctianged with the Konb- 
\\'eslem Rail way p A line hten sun^eyed dlodfi the Jhelum ™1lcy 
routCp and it is proposed to work this by electricity dcri^fod from the 
tiver, 

'J'hq State is included for postal purposes in the circle adminktered 
by the Postmaster-GeFieral of the Punjab and North-Woit Frontier 
Province. Formerly Kashmir had its ow‘a pastal service and used its 
own postage stamps, but as far bsiclt as 1S76 there were British post 
offices in Srfnagar and fih. The State stamps were used only for local 
puri^ses^ and letters and other postal articles passing bctwccrt the Slate 
post offices and British India were charged with bfjlb Kashmir and 
Indian postage. In 1894 the Slate posts were entirely ainalKamaied 
with the Indian |KJStil s^'stem. The following staristlcs show^ the 
advance in postal business since iSSo-i:— 
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The acasunts of early famines are vague, but it is known that fitmines 
occurred. While Shcr Singh was governor (iSji-j) severe distress wm 
felt and many people fled, hut the next governor, 

Mmn Singh, did much to restore prosperity by im¬ 
porting grain. It is said that the population was reduced to a quarter in 
that famine. In 1877-9 a worse disaster was experienced and the loss 
of life was enormous. Kamines in Kashmir are not caused hy drought, 
a.1 in India, because the rice crap is genemlly protected by irrigation. 
The greatest distress is due to the Dill of rain or snow while the rice 
and niaire are ready for harvest. The famine of iSja was caused by 
early snow, and was aggravated by the floods wliich followed. In 1877 
rain fell aEniost continuously for three months, and the old system of 
collecting revenue in kind prevented cultivators from gathering their 
crops when opportunity served. Food-grains were not to be bad; and 
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when imparts were made at exjiense nf the State, the crirrupt 
o^cials were the chief periOftS to profit, h h impmhahk- that such 
disLre^ can Lms expertertced agEiin^ owm^' to the consmiction of a carl' 
toad, and the change in the method of colEecting revenue. 

The State is in dtrcci rL-latlanship with the Government of India, who 
is represented by an oiheer of the Politioal deEsiftmerit, styled the 
Resident. His headH:;[tiarters are at Srinagar. At GiEgit a I'oliitcal 
Agent ojferclses some degree of j^upervision over the Wazfr U'aJKinit. and 
is directly respon^iihte to the Government of India for the ttdministration 
of the outtying petty Stales, A BritkEi officer is stationed at Uh to 
assist in the supen ision of Central Asfaii trade. 

On his accession to the ^aJJt in TS85, the present ^^ahar^ja 
entrusted with the administration of the Stale, aided by two ministers ; 

AdmiaiitrAtiou^ ^ his own ireqi]est+ he wan relieved from 

all [Mrt iq the adniirustmtioji. which, was then [tiarred. 
subject to the control of the Resident, in the hands of a t^ouncil 
consisting of His Highness's brother and two seleeted officials from the 
British Service. In i8gi the Mali^r^j^ assumed the presidentship of 
the CounciE. while his brother. RAjji Sir .\mar Singh. K.C S.L. became 
vice-president* The Council was abolished in 19^*5. and its powTcs 
were conferried on the chief himself. Under the new" arrangements the 
Maharaji admin [stent the State, fherc rtre three ministers, in charge of 
the revenue, judicial, and home departments * but business rctiLiirJng the 
orders of the Mahlr^jl is laid before him by the chief minister^ R3ji 
Sir Amar Singh, hor some time |W,'Jl the departments of Hnance, 
revenue settlement, forests, and public works liavc been in elutrge of 
British officers, w^hose sendees have been temporarily placed at the 
disposal of the Darbar, 

I'Re four chief executive officeni are : the governor or Hilkim-i>AEa of 
Jammu, the governor of Kashmir |each aided by a general assisiant}^ 
the ^Va2ir WazAmt of Gilgit, and the W^azli VVjt^ml of JadSkh. 

In Jjimmu there arc five districts, each in charge of a U'azlr VV aitHrar. 
an official whose average silaiy is ks. 250 a month. Under the WazTr 
Wasdrat are mht/dilrs and sometimes subdivtsional officers. All these 
officers esttreise revenue, civib and rriminal jurisdiction, with regular 
stages of appeal. In revenue esses the apiH^al lies to the governor, and 
from him to the revenue minister^ In civil and criminal judicial cases 
the appeal lies to the Chief Judge of Janunu. From him [here is an 
appeal to I he Judicial minister, w ho k virtually the final court, and it in 
only on ntre occasions that m appeal Is made from him to the MalvAriji. 
All death sentences passed by the Chief Judge require the confimiatloii 
of the Mah^rSja. In 1900-1 there were eighty^ne c^airts of all grades, 
of which eight CTterce^ed criminal jiirisdiotion only. Although there is 
a centralized form of govcmmerii, os In British India, ihe real power 
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the /aksi/diry and dtatAnce and the absence of easy cqmniijni- 
cations are practical checks on the use or abuse of appeals. 

Uefore 18921 when the law of limitation introduced into Jaimnil, 
litigation was not very hen\y and the |>COplc frefiuenlly settled their 
difTcrenee^ out of court. The improveincni in the 
courts, and the effects of this alteration in the bw^ iuid«^ 
aie shown by the fact that the number of suits to 
money or movable property increased from an average of 3»735 during 
the fen years ending 1890 to 10,7^16 in the next decade, ar^d 
12^160 in 1900-1, I'hc system of registration for deeds resembles that 
in British India. In 1900-1 the number of docurnents registered w-os 
1,248. 

Crime is not serious in the Jammu province; but there has licen an 
increase In coses of shefl^ hurb and mtschiefp due to the greater activity 
of the poltco force, which is being gtaduidly assimilated to the rules and 
prexjedure prevailing in British India, In the whole State J7i23Q 
persons were brought to trial in i goo-iK of whom 2,169, or cent.t 

were con^xted- 

In Kashmir the /nAslls In the ^‘ollcy are superintended by tlie 
governor himself, while tho^ie of the Mn/affEirfbdd district are in charge 
^ o Wazlr VVoT^rat subject to the governor and the f!hief Judge, whose 
o^ces are in STfuagar^ 

'rhe hnances of the Slate are immediately controlled by an aecouiitant- 
general, who for some years has been lent by the British Government, 
'rhe revenue and cxf>enditurc for 1K95-6,1900-1, and Finuncr 
i^o^-nd are shown in Tables IV and V' at the end 
of thi^ article (ppi 146 and 147), In the last yiar the total revenue 
VOS 95 lakhs, the chief items being land revenue (58-9 lakhs), forests 
(13 lakhs), customs and octroi {9-2 lakhs), and scientific and mincf 
departments (?-a lakhs). The estpenditurc of one crore included public 
works (30-8 lakhs), milltaTy {13^8 lakhs), pnvy purse and courts (10 9 
lakhs), sdentafic and msixor departments (2-1 bkhs), and land revenue 
(6 -1 Itilis), The State is very prosperous, and has mure than 46 laklis 
invesied in securities of the Government of India. 

Ittc British rupee U now the otsly rupee used in the State. Pre¬ 
viously three coins were cumcnl * namely,, the lupce, value 

8 an to, bearing the letters J. H. S. fthe&e lellcrs have given rise to many 
stories, but they were re^ally n mint-mark to Indicate Jamnim Hari 
Singh); the cAlViv rupee, value lo British anna^ ^ the ;tMAI 

rupee, inlue British annas. 

'fhe Marsi^ir or ass'luad, which has to centnric^i pOM been the 
standard of weight, is equi^-alenl to 177^ lb. ITie word iji usually 
abbreviated to Umi measures ore calculated not by length and 

breadth, hut by the amount of seed requiit^d by ctfuun areas of rice 
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cultivatiDri^ It found by men^urenientsi that iht kAarji^ar of 

l£ku<l—that 1 % the nee arcA which is »iU|jpo^l lo require a 
Height of ricfrscett—esactly corresponds Ut 4 flntish acm. For length, 
the following niesj^ure h used t — 

I gim - iachcir 
t6^iriu — I j^.±x 

20 ^roM 1* t^s, \n ■ne 4 j.arin|f^//VjN/ija 

There k no sen]e<| )TLrE| measure in Ertnagar, but from frequent experi¬ 
ment St was found that the^oa of ifi jvVvjj is about hsilf an Inch longer 
than the British yard. 

The land revenue s^-stcni has Ijocn described as' ty&hvftri in ruins/ It 
is probable that ihe methods of adniinistration intojduced uiuier Akbar 
Landre?enue ^ fictitious joint res{xjns!fa]lstyi but this was 

never fully accepted. The land was regarded as the 
absolute property of the Siatep and the cultivators were merely [enants 
holding from year to year, with no rights m the waste land. ^VTthin the 
village^ howevcft the cultivators reoqgniied the acquisition of what may 
be cilleti a right of occupancy acquired by tong prescription {miras). 
At the scitlement which commcnced in 1887 this custom was accepted 
by li>c Siat<^ and permanent hereditary rights were confeircd on persons 
who agreed to |iay the assessment fuced on the land entered in their 
names. 'Fhc right is not alienable by sale or n^orlgage^ and [he holder 
is caJled an fwim/. Besides the ordinary village occiiiiarits there wore 
grariitces, but these have gradually been converted Into 

L nder the local Sultans the State share of produce was reckoned at 
nne-Mb and this was increased to three-quarters by the \Jughak* In 
the absence of any sun'cy or record of ^ig^^ts^ the revenue administration 
T^i'as harsh and corrupt, Ijuad agents called AtirdArs w'ere appointed 
who parcelled out the land annuallyp the area of land allotted to each 
^rauly being regulated by the number of individuals it contained. The 
State took three-fourths of rice, maiie, millets^ and buckw^heat, and nine- 
sixteenths of oilseeds, pulses, and cotton. In iftfio the -ihare was 
reduced to one-hoJf, and villages were made over to contmetors called 
who robbed the cultimiotis and the State. An attempt was 
made in iSjj to introduce a settlement for three years, but 

the interests of the iAirA/adt^rs juid corrupt oHicials were loo strong to 
allow such an innovation. Abul Fa*l. in the ^Uffd AAAi^ri, notes that 
revenue wils chieSy paid in kind in Kavhratqand it wasi not till i&So 
that a 5 {>calLed cash assessment was intrtxluced. This was made by 
taking the average collections for the previous three years in each vil- 
lagCp and adding a considerable proportion, never less than 50 pcif 
cent, j but os a matter of fact, it was left to an ofiicioi to decide how 
much revenue should be taken in cash, and how onych in kind. 'I'liere 
was no pretence of inspecring villages, or of distributing the demand 
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fixed fora whole village over scpsTOie holdings, and iht dislocation 
caused by the fanwne of 187J-9 added lo the evils of such sumniiiry 
pracedurc. l‘wo yuaia later a system of aueiioning villages intro¬ 
duced, which ted to even greater abuses, while the eummulatiofl rates 
for gtain were altered, so os to injure the cultivators. 

in 1887 a regular settktnent was commenced in the valley by 
a British othcer, lent by Government. It was ineceded by a compile 
survey, and the revenue was fixed for tun yeuB. Villages were ciassifteo 
according to their position, and standard out-turns of produce were cal¬ 
culated. In estimating the produce, allowance was made for walni^ 
trees, fruit iitiss, apricots, and honey. 1 ‘he assessment was also checItM 
by considering the collections in previous years arid reports made ^ 
former coniractoi^. Its moderation and eson distribution arc attested 
by the return of the cultivators who Itad Elcd during the disastrous 
famine. When the selllcment was completed in 1893, it had cost 3'.^ 
laths and had raised the revenue by 1-9 lakhs annually. A 
was commenced in i8g8 and completed in 1905, the meth s em^o^ 
being similar to ihei« followed at the first regular settlement. This has 
further raised the revenue in the valley from 13*4 to ry lakhs, or by rj 
per cent. The incidence of revenue varies from a^ut to annas to 
Rs. 1 a per acre, and represents an all-round rate of about 30 per «ri. 
of the gross produce, Kegii\AT settlements have also ^n completed m 
other parts of the State, such as Gilgit, Jammu, 
total receipts from land revenue in 1905-fi amounted to 3 ^ s i 
The Excise department of the Slate is chiefly concerned wnth the 
manufacture and sale of liquor, including wine and bnmdy, at the 
Gupkar distillery. In 1900 the administration was 
examined by an officer lent by tbe British Govern- rereoue. 
ment, and as a consequence privntc distillwies m 
the province of Jammu were eniirely dosed. The totd retwpis n 
1900-1 were only Rs. so.o’^o, but by 1905-6 they had risen to 

In 1905-6 the total revenue from stanips was i-xs lakhs, of which 
i-(j lakhs represented receipts from judicial stamps. . , ■ j 

A considerable revenue is derived from customs and octroi leped 
on the trade which passes into the State. The receipts amounted to 

9-a laklu in 1905-6. . , , 

Cesses arc levied, amouiUing to pe^ cent, on the land Tm enuc. 
for the fgllowing objects: payments to tamhniarf (village huadmenj, 
5 per cent.;/u/K'dm and surVi/flVa, 4 i P«t ""'-i k 

cent.; and ro^s, 2^ per cent. 

There are two municipal committees in the State t one at Srinagar, 
and the ulhcr at Jammu, presided over by the chief medicd 
Kashmir, and the governor of the Jammu province, respectively. 1 he 
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RiembeT!; art noRiinatei] by the I>arb4r eis TCpfesenUlivcs of different 
communitica. There is no separate municipal furd j the State provides 
the eKfwnditure for tnuiucipal and sanitary pur- 
Loe^ md poses, i^hile the receipts, such as octroi, are likewU* 
' credited to the general revenues. The espenditurt 
id 1905-6 viaa Rs, 9*,wo, of which Ra 6,400 was met from fees and 
tises and the balance by a grant fronn the Stale. In other toisTW con¬ 
servancy establishments arc ntaintaired, which are under the municipal 
comreiliee: of the province in vhkh the town is situated. Great 
improvements have lately been made in the drainage .‘system of Jammu 


town. 


The cspendityrc on public works tn 1^05-6 wa^ jo-3 lakh^i^ and will 
aln-Ays be heavy. The mflinteruince of long lino of cornntunicaiion 
bclw'een K.4i?ihmSr And India Sind between K^hm[r, 
PuhUc works, and Ladakh, the coat of buildings in Sriniiear 

and Jammu, and the enortnoua losiaea which h?tve to be repaired w hen 
great flonda and earthquakes occur render a lar^c unnual otltlay inevi¬ 
table. 1 he road from KohftLi to Uitamula ahjrte cost 12 lakhs to 
construct, and the road from Kashmir Il> Ciilgit cost, in the 6rst in- 
stance, 15 kkhii. In 1901 the construction of a cart rtsid from Jammu 
to UdhanTpur wsui sanctioned. In 1905—6 the uiiliiation of the Jhcluitt 
fiver for a great tletiiic power scheme was taken in hand, atid 4"^ lakhs 
was ^pent on ii, I’he State Engineer is usually an oflicef tent by the 
llridsh Government; -and the State is divided into eight diviiions^ 
know] I as Kashmir, janimUi the Jheluiu valley, Gitgitt Udhampur cart- 
foadt Falace, Jhelutii power, and Jammu irrigation. 

The espondituTc on the army is heaA'yj amountuig to nearly 14 lakhs 
in 1905—61. but the adminislnttion is sound and cconurinicati and there 
is considenible efficiency. 1 he Statu has splendid 
materials for lO^ army, as the iJcgris Jiri% in the 
opinion of conqietcnt authorities, second to none in martial qualities. 
The cam mander-in-chief up to the year 19Q0 was assisted by a Eriti^h 
officer as miliiary adviser. The first military adviser was Lolond (after¬ 
wards Sir) Nevillt? ChambcrlaiTli to w'hose energy and tact the State 
owes its present eflicient and w'el!-t‘^ui|jped force. ^Ilic army consists 
of two cnountain batteries, one horse anilkiy and one gmtison battery, 
one squadron Kashmir Lancerst one troop txxly-guard cavalry^ 7 regi¬ 
ments of infanlry, and 4 rom|ianie^ of sappers and miners^ with a total 
strength of 6,283. of this the State maintains a force of 3,3 7 ^ 

Empenal Service if!)op% the remainder being called regular trpoiM- 
J^minru the winter capital, has a strong gsurrison- Imperial Service 
troops are siaiioised at Satw^ cantonment, abcjut 5 miles from Jammu^ 
on the Opposite bank of the Tawi riven Two regimenU of rqfuUr 
inCantiy’ ajid a garrison battery are stationed at bnnagar, and small 
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deracbTnents d" infantry are detailed frosn this garrison for Bandipumt 
Lch, Sklrdy, Fadaf, and varioiiii other 1 he troops in Gllgit, ibe 

northcmniost part of the State, consist of two rtyinitnts of Imperil 
Service infantry, a batteiy of four mounted gun*:, and itio companies of 
the Kashmir sappers and iriiincrfL Detach racnls of infantry are supplied 
to the frontier posts of Gupis^ Chilfts, and the batteiy is stationed 
at Bunji and Rultoa Tlic troops at the Gilgi^ LadakhK and Sk&rdy 
frontiers are relieved biennially^ 'I'be Imperial Service infantry regi¬ 
ments are armed with Lee-Metibrd rifles^and the regular regiments with 
Enficld-Sniders^ The mountain batteries are equipped with a-^-indi 
ll^uns, and the cii^Titiy^ fire armed with lances and carbine A nunu 
her of forts piartially armcil ftre scattered all over the couEitiT^ The 
State army is commanded by General Raja Sir Amar Singh^ K,CS.l., 
younger brother of the iMahara)jlH 

Serious crime h tare^ and the- force o! regular jxjlice is comparatively 
amall It includes ^ asdsLuit supctintcndeniSj 9 inspeetai^^ 297 sub¬ 
ordinate imd i^atj cooslabte^ costing about 

2*2 lakhs annually. The force is cuntroUed by two 
Superintendents for the chief provinces of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Police duties in the grillages are performed hy the 
irhauJtiddrs^ who are generally Dums in the Jammu province, and ore 
paid by the villagers. Ilic responsibility of the headman for reporting 
crime U insisled on. A training school fE>r regular p^otice is main- 
tained» atul the system of identifying oonvicU by thumb impressions 
has been introdueed In 1904-5 oEdy 2,076 c^piiAiblc cases were 
reported^ of which 640^ or go ptrr cent^ ended in convictioru 

jails arc mflintained at Jammu and at SrlnogoJk seven 
small jails in outlying places. Both the Central jails are usually ■over¬ 
crowded, the daily average number of prisoners in 1904-5 being 545^ 
llie CJt|>enditun: in ihe same ytjar w^s Rsh 47 j®^ Central jail^ 

and Rj>, 3,600 -on the ottiers; and in 1905^ a total of Ki 54,000. 
Convicts are employed in printing, paper^iuakii^g, and other minor 
industries in the Srinagar jai^ in printingp wx'aving^ and manu- 
faauring industries at Jammiif The fcceipts from jail manufactures in 
1905-6 w'ere Ks. i-SpOao. 

l"he Census of 1901 showed how lEttle ailentwjn woi formerly paid 
to educalion. In that y-eof only 2 per cent, of the population could 
read and write. Among males the proportion rises to l£cliicalioii. 

3-8 per cent.j while among the total female popula¬ 
tion only 1^260 were literate. Hindus ap|H:ar to be better 

■trduciLicd than Muhanimadons. In 19*0-1 the State maintainfed ^7 
Schools, attended by 6^197 bo^K By 1905-6 the number of State 
tichools bod risen to 154^ including two high schools, a normal school* 
7 Aiiglo-vernacular or^d la vermeujar middle schools, and ijj primary 
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^hooh. Besides these, 3 ptW schools we maintaTncd by the Slate 
at Srinagar; arid there are one aided girls^ Mihool at Jammtip aided 
high schools and an aidtid middle school at Srinii^ajj and An aided 
middle school at Jammu. S^skrit schools atutched to the State high 
schools^ one at Jamnm and the other At Srinagar, teach up to the 
ShA^lri standard, 'fhe total number of pupiU in all the schools i^as 
11460. The depannieni is under the control of the foreign minbtert 
who is aided by an ios|>ector and two assistant inspeciors of schooh^. 
1’here being no State culli^et 17 Scholarships arc annualEy granted 
by the DarMr to siudcnis for prosecuiing tlseir studies at cohoes 
at l4ihi]rfc 'I'wo scholaishi[js of Ks. 4,000 each have also been sanc¬ 
tioned for training State subjects abroad in useful art.s, &c. 1 en 

stipends of the value of Rs. 8 a nioiiih are granted iii the Srliiugiai 
normal school, and thirteen of the value of Rs. 1,944 arc jiw^ardcd to 
students sent up for training in the normal school and training collie 
at l^liort. while two teachers arc annually sent to the latter on tlic 
full |mty of their ap^ioiniments. I’he total expendriufc on education in 
1^5^ was i'05 Inkks compared with only Ks. 45hCK5o in 1900-1, 

An Arts cDltege was opened at Srinagar in 1905 by the trus^tees 
of the Central Hindu CollegCt Henares^ in conticJsioji with the Hindu 
high schoolp and the Mahtlr^jA has sanctioned a graiil injid of 
Rs. |Jcr annuni for the collt!ge and school from the year 

The Slate maintains at Srinagar tw'O hospitals, two disfjonsaries 
with accommodation for in-|)y.tienSs* and a leper oaylum, and at Jaiurnu 
two hospitaU for the civil population^ besides mili' 
M^cdl. hospitals at Jammu and at Satw&ri cantonment. 

In 1904-5, besides thcsCj 43 dispensaries w^ere maintained in the 
State. Two chief medical are in charge of the Jammu and 

Ka^hnur provinces, and the Agency Surgeon supervises work in Gilgtu 
'rhe Medical department of the Stale is under the cgntrol of a Super¬ 
intending Surgeon, in 1904-5 the total number of j^ttenU treated 
was 4or,T2o, of whom 4^3 were in’|>alicnt*» and 11,830 operations 
were performedi 'J’he expenditure was 1+5 lakh!&. In addition to the 
State instiiutionst v^aluable work ib being done by the Medical Mission^ 
which has a large hospital at Srinagar and a hospital at Anantnag. 
The leper asylum i‘eferred tu alK)ve is also mojyiged by them for the 
riarbdr. 

The sLiil for vaocinaiion consists of eighteen men, who w'ork id the 
province of Jammu in winter, and in tlmt of Kashmir in summer. 
\'acclnation is not compulsory', but a good deal of w'ork is done by 
the excicise of tact and nioial persuasion. In *904^5 the number 
of jjersons successfully vaccinated id both provinces was ’while 

4^200 vaccinations were al?«> carried out in Gilgiu The people of 
Ghiuu, VOsln, AshkuitiianT and Chila^i districts formerly refused vaccina- 
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ti«i, bLt are now accepting it. The total expenditure in 1905-6 was 
Rs. 5,685, Inoculation is practised hy the people in the frontier 
district-s, but not elsewhere, 

[F. Bernier; Veyugtt ((699).—G. T. Vignes Thaw/s in Kashmir, 
Ladak, Iskardo (r841)1—A. Cunningham: An Essay an th Arian 
Order a/ ArehiUdvrt as exhihited in the Tetnpks ^ Kashmir (r84S),— 
J. Biddulph: THhes aj the Hindts Koesh {i 38 o),—Drew j /(wtwh and 
Kashmir TVrrifanes <(S7s>.-E. F. Knight: tt^here Three Empires 
sestet (1893).—W. R. J,awrence : The Vatiey t/ Kashmir (1895^— 
Kilharui's Ra/atarangiHi, a Chronieie af the Kin^t a/ Kashmir, trans- 
laled by M. A. Stein, » cols. (tgoo).] 
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TABl-Ji III.— DfsTRifltJTiON or Population, Kashmir, jn 1901 
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TABLE IV 

PStiyclPAl, SOITRC&S OF RtVESfltE, KASHMIR 
(In tbonundf of topm] 
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TABLE V 

FftiNciFAL Items or ExfESDixtJSE, KaskhTr 

(to tbcmEfftidl cf mpc») 
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Kashmori— r^f the Upper Sind Frontier Tlistrict, Sind, 

Bombay, lying between 4" and sS® 29^ find 69" 15" and 69“ 
47" E. In rgoi the area wa5 500 !!qniLre mile*. The population in 
igoi was 38,179, compmed with 35,763 m 1891. The demtty, 77 
persons per square mile, is piueb below the Dtfstrtct a-v^tage. The 
fa/ahi contained 63 villages, of which Kashmor I* the head-quarterB. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to J-2 laths. Owing 
to the vagaries of the Indus, the present area of the M/ifM is 508 
square miles, of which about 37 square mile* are covered by lorests, 
A Iftrge area of land is still unoccupied and available for cultivation, 
Irrfption depends upon floods and upon the Desert and Dingro Wah 
Canals and catmis from the Kashmor Band. 

Kasi&. — Subdivision of florahhpur District, United Provinces, 
comprising the Tajisii^ The subdivision tokes its name 

froni the village of Kjc^i^p at which the head’quarTers of the sub- 
divisk™! officer are situated- Population of the viltiige (igor), i,688. 
The village is situated at the junction of the Dcoiil-l^adniuna and 
Cforakhpur^PiprJIglhac roads, near the bank of ihe Rama Bhir lake, 
and contains a dispensary and a, towm schcxil with 114 pupils^ A short 
distance away, in the village of Bishanpura, is situated the important 
group of ruins which was long supposed to mark the site of Kusa- 
nogara^ w'here Gautama Buddha di^. The mins Include a Taigc s/iifn 
and marty ismall one^ the remains of a monastery, and a temple which 
enshrines a colossal statue of the dying Buddha, 20 in length. 
It has now' been recognised that liie buildings on this sFie do 
not igree with the description of Ku^^nagnm given hy the Chinese 
pLlgrims. 

[Ah Cunningham, Snrtty vol's. Kvui and sfjtii j 

V+ A. Smiil\ T^e Affjfd (t%6)jand in Jmfrna/j 

Ajia/ii- 190j, p. 139; W. Hoey, Jmrfia/, jisiafic So^kiv if/ 

1900^, p, S3.] 

Kfisfmbttxftr, Decaycfl town Fn MurshidAbnld District, Bengal. 

Se^ CosstM bazar. 

K 4 a 3 piir*Chitpur.—Town in the District of the Twenty-four Par- 
gpTiu, Bengal. Siv ^o*s]|>c^RR.Ci^TPl^R. 

Kasla Paglna Muvada.—Petty State In Ri-w a Kaktiia, Bombay, 
Ka^umptt.-Suburb of Simla station, Ihmjab. It IFufi within the 
territory of the RtjS of Kccnthab but being pmcticutly part of Simla 
was leased from the R^jil in 1884, and constituted a separate munici- 
pality^ whose functions are perf^itmed by the I>Eputy-Commissioner 
of Simla. Tlie municipal Income and expenditure during the ten 
j’ears ending 1901-3 averaged Rs. 5,600. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 6,200, chiefly from taxes on house* and lands i and the expendFture 
was. Rs. 6,300. Fopubiion i. March, 1901), 170, 
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Kasur SubdlviiilonH—Subdivision of tuihore Dismct, funjalx 
consisting of tbe KasOr and, Chusias faiit/it 

Kasur TahsIL—Soulh-eastem toAsf/ of Lahoro District, Punjab, 
lying between 30* 54' and 31* sy' N, and 74® 13' and 74* 58' E., on 
the north bank of the Sutlej, 'A'iih an aresi of 816 squait; miles, of which 
two-thirds belong to the tract known as the MAttjHA and the feroainder 
to the lowlands beneath the old hank of the BeHs, The Mlnjha 
portion is irrigated by the Bitri DoSb Canal, and the sou them low¬ 
lands by the Katora Inundation Canal. The population in 1901 was 
311,690, eontpared with sSo,647 in 1891- The head-quarters are at 
(he I0W71 of Kasur (a9,o* j)t and it also contains the towns of Khcu 
Karan (6,083) and Patti (8,187), and 345 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses in (903-4 amounted to K*. 3,"t,ooo- fhe Iwitle- 
field of SoRRAON lies in this taAnf. 

Knsur Town.—Dead-quartets of the subdivision and taAsi/ of the 
same name in Uhore DLstrict, i’unjab, situated in 31® 8" N. and 
74° 38' E,, upon the north hank of the old bed of the Be^ on the 
Xorth-Westem Railway and on the Ketosepore road. 34 miles south¬ 
east of Lahore city; distant hy mil from Calcutta 1,309 mlle^ from 
Bombay r,J37, and from KariJehi 778, Population «,U39. of 

whom 3,397 are Hindus and 1 6,^57 Muhammadans. Iradition re fits 
its origin to Kusa, son nf Rflma, and brother of Loh or^ Lava, t e 
founder of lahoru. It is certainly a place of great antiquity, and 
General Cunningham identified it with oiK: of the plac^ visited by 
Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh centurj- a.p. A Eijput city s«ms to 
have fwciipied the modem site before the earliest Muhammadan 
invasion; but Kasltr does not appear in history until late in the 
Muhammadan period, when it was settled by a Paihan colony from 
the east of the Indus. These immigrants entered the town either m 
the reign of Babar or in that of his grandson Aklfflf, and founded 
a considemble principality, with territory on both sides of the Sutlej. 
When the Sikhs rose to power, they esperiem^ gr«H opj^itinn from 
the Path^ns of Kasilr; and, though the chiefs of the Bhanjrt mn- 
fedemey stormed the town in 1763. a"** sueweded 

for awhile in holding the entire principality, the Iaih.tn leaders re¬ 
established their independence in 1794 - “tw* many subsequent 

Utacks. In 1807, however. Kulh-ud-dln KhJfo. the last chieftain, 
forced to give way before Ranjit Singh, and retired to his property 
at Mamdot, beyond the Sutlej, The to-n of KasOT -a^ then incor¬ 
porated in the kingdom of Lahore. It consists of an ag^e^tion 
fortified h«mlet^ standing on the upland bank and overlook 11^ the 
alluvial of ihd and the iimlej* The Fathikn ^^ern&nt 

now declined. I Kc municipality was created in i86j. IV income 
during the ten years ending i 90 t -5 
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espenditiirf? R-?. 50,900. In 1903-4 ihc income and cicpendSture 
w^ere Rs, ^30,400 and Ra 54,300 rfspeciively. The chief source of 
incornc was octroi (Rs, 30,000), while ihe main items of outlay were 
conscr^'ancy (Rs. 4,000), cductiriou (R?3.Sp50o)jhii*ijitals and dispensaries 
(Rs. 6,300), and administmtion (Rs. iS.^oo). Kasar is now, next to 
Lahore^ the most imfHjrtant town in the District. U is the centre of local 
trade, and ea[>orts grain and cotton to the annual ^-alue of to hkh^ 
Harness and other leathern goods are manuractured^ and there are 
4 cotton-ginning and 2 cotton^pressing factories, winch in 1^04 em¬ 
ployed 436 Imnds^ The chief educational Institution is the Anglo- 
vemacukr h^h school maintained by the munieipi;ility. An industrial 
school fornterly c?crated* hut is now exdnct. The town also contains 
a hospital, and since 1899 has been an out^tation of the American 
Presbyterian Misftion. 

Katak.—District, suhdhnsiniip and town in BengaL Cuttack. 

Kfit^khaJ,—River hi Cichir District, Ivastem Bengal and Assam. 
See DliALEswAltl. 

Katas.^Sacretl pool in the centre of the Salt Range, in Jhelnm 
District, Punjab, situatetl in 32^ 43^ N. and 73* 59^ E., 15 mitts north 
of Pind Dadan Kh^n. at an ele^^tion of over J,ooo feetn The pool lies 
at the head of the Gariyi nullah, a smad ravine between low stony 
hills, and is fed by springs. Prom it issues a small stream which flow's 
fjosl Choa Saidin Shah into the GandhsTa valley. It is visited every 
year by thousands of pilgrims who come to bathe in its waters. The 
Br^manical story is that Siva being inconsolable at the dimth of his 
wife Satr, nhe true one/ tears rained from hi; eyes and formed the two 
pools of Kaias or Kataksha, * naming ey&i,* md Pushkar near Ajmer. 
The pool is partly artificial, the rock having been cut away to enlarge 
the natural basin in [he bed of [he ravine. Justal>ove fr once stretched 
a strong masonry wall which dam tried up the stream^, so as to enclose 
a large lake; but the wa[er now esezapes through the broken rocks and 
ruins of the emhankrnenL About Soo feet below the pool the Gantya 
nullab pas^ between two low flat topped hilts, on which the ancient 
town is said to have stood. At [he foot of Kotera, the west hill, arc 
the letnains of twelve temples clustered in a comer of an nld fort. 
Th<^ are called the Sat Ghara, or ‘seven temples,» and are popularly 
attributed to the Pandava^ who are said to have lived at Kalis during 
a portion of their seven years' wanderings. Their style is that of the 
Kashmir architecture which prevailed from ihe eighth to the thirteenth 
century, and they comprise a group of sii small temples pke^ in 
l^irs at regular dUtancea around one large central temple. Facing 
this to the east is [he basement of a great s[ructurc, which was in 
all probability a EuddhUt 

South west of the village of Choa SaidJln Shiih, which lies j miles 
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due ei§t of Katas, extends tivc Gandhlla valley, itself a^o-oo feet above 
the sea* and se|Ktrated by lofty ciifli froni KalJls on the north. On the 
bank of the Kal 3 ;s which flows thmugh the vsilley, lies the hill 

of Murti, Hsin^ on a base of solid sandstone to about im feet above 
the stream, its level toi? being 325 feet long by Jgo Ijroad On this 
plateau is a small mouiid;, the teniains of a sfu/ni: aiKl close to it once 
stood a sttmll Jain tcnsple^ front the debris of whieb a vons-idcrahle 
quant it} of highly omaniented architectura] fragments (now in the 
Lahore Museum) were reccft'cred by Dr, Steins excavations in iSgo. 
The temple has been identified with a famous Jain shrine \vhere 
^lihlvira was supposed to have obtained hts enlighienmenL J he 
locality is also Ldeniificd with Singha pura, the Sang’ho-pu-lu of the 
Chinese pilgrtra Hinen Tsiang, and described by him as tlic capital 
of a dependency uf Kashmir about A. Op 630. 

[ArrAaifffii^ffa/ vol, d, pfi. S8 and fo i A Cunning¬ 
ham, Gto^ra/iAr /ftJiiii pp. laa-S ; 

voL iv (1890), iip. Ho and 360-] 

KathA District.—Distiiet in the Mandalay Division of Lpper 
Biizmiif lying betw'een 13'^ 30^ and 25° f N* and 95* ^ ^ 

for the most part along the west bonk of the Irmwaddy, with on area 
of 6,9^4 square niiles. It is bounded on the north by the Lppef 
Chiitdwin and AiyitkyLnl Dislrkts; on she east by the Kaukkwe river 
as fiir tts its Junction with the Irrawaddy ; thence, by the State of 
Mdngmii <Monteik) and the Bhwclt river to its mouth, and southwards 
of this jioiiH by the lrT.Twaddy. 1he southern boundary^ abuis on the 
Ruby Mines and Shwebo Districti^ and the wciitem on the Upper 
Chindwin. 

With the escejition of a fintall trict east of thu Irrawaddy, the greater 
part of Katha h u mass of bill countn . Thru* tnain ranges traverse 
the District, roughly from north to stmth, separating pjjy^ipjis 

its prtnd|ii4l streams, but they^ are tjf no very great aap«ti^ 

height. Of thescj the easternmost is the Gangaw- 
ninge, which runs southwards from the north-csil corncT of the 
District to meet the Irrawaddy at Tigyaing. Iti iourse in the 
maiiJt parallel to that of the strisim, and its highest |ioint is 4 j 4 &o Rxt 
abo^^ sea-leveh 'Ilie prim ipal jvlss crossing it is at 1‘cUut, 12 miles 
west of Katha, over which a small branch line runs from Kathi to 
Nabl on the maiit line of the railway, at a height of about s&f feet 
above the surrounding: country- est of the Oangaw Hills i$ the 
Minw-yn lange^ starling from the extreme uorthem limit of KatK 5 ,i cast 
of the Taungthonlon hillp and runoing down the renttc of the District 
to its southern boundary, where ihe Irrawaddy flows about 5 or 6 miles 
cast of the hillsp The princij*al \i^ over this ridge is the Mawgtm^ 
daing, crossed east and west by the road from Tigiaing to VVuotho, 
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A^ut I a mites west of Tigyaing, <tt h height of about 1,500 feet. 
J here is a gap in the hiib near Aluuteik, through wltlch the i(eia 
ris'er has cut from west to east, ibe hlagaing''^[yjtkyinA railway on its 
way north climbs the range by way of a gorge between Honchaung and 
N’ankan. The third main range, the .Mangiii, [mssus through the 
W untho subdivision to the east of the Mu river. Its most elevated 
point is Maingthon, 5,450 f«n above sea-luvul, a link west of the 
centre of the District. Ihis is the highest peak actually within the 
Di^Hct, though the TaungtlionkiJi, on the Urorih-western border, is 
a tiltk higher. All three hill ranges are covered with dense jungle, 
and contain much teak and other valuable timber, besides considemhlu 
quantities of bamboo, 

The principal rivers are the Irrawaddy, the Kautkwe, the Shweli, 
the Me^ the Mu, and the Naniyin for Mohnyin), 'I'he Irrawaddy 
enters Kathi about half-way down its eastern side, and as far south as 
the mouth of the Shweli separates the greater ptoi of the District from 
a small level tract on its eastern bant. South of ihu Shweli it forms 
the eastern bouridary for about 55 miles. It runs with a .south-westerly 
course in what Is for the most part a wide channel intersperseti with 
nunietous sland^ and is navigable all through the year by all siius 
of liver-craft. The t>hwelL flows into ilie Irrawaddy on its left bunk, 
in the southeast of the District, separating Kathft from the Kuhy 
Mines District for about *5 miles. In these lower reaches it is a \ridt 
waterway on which Wts can ptj. The Kaukfcwo sireani, winding 
^uthwards into the Irrawaddy from Myiikyinh, forms the eastern 
boundary frcrni its confluence with the main streajit up to the north¬ 
east comer of the District, It can he u.scd by light draught Liuiiclics 
M (k M Thayetia (jo miles), ami Ijy small rtver-ewft right up into 
nlyitkyjni. lieparated from the Irrawaddy valley by the (kngnw 
range ts the malarious Me/a ™lley. I'he .Meza rises in the Taung- 
thonJon hill on the north-west border of the Districi, and, with iu 
numerous afllucnls, waters nearly all the Uanmauk subdivision, I'oHow- 
tng a southerly eoursf, it passes through a gap in tiie Minwuii range, 
and enters the Indaw township near Mawteifc, and thence flows 
southwards between the Gangaw and Minwun rangics, emriiying itself 
eventually into the Irrawaddy, immediately below Tigyaing. '('he 
t^Hey between the two eastern hill ranges, followed by the railway 
for the greater |jart of its Course through the Distiicl, is drained in 
the far north by the Naniyin (Mohnyin), a southern tributary of the 
* tiver in Mjitkyiiil District. In the souih-we-vlcm quarter 

of the District, lying west of the Maiigtij range, is the Mg. which rises 
m the south-west of the Banmauk subdivision and flows in a southerly 
direciton through the middle of the Pinlebu township, into Shwebo 
Distnct, but ts not navigable within the limits of Katlii. Its tribuLuy 
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on the easi^ the Daungyu rises in the Wuntho touTiship, waters 

the end re Kawlin to-wmshipf and from iis mouth eastwards for more 
than JO miics forms the sou them boundary of the Districi. 

I'he Iridaw Lake is the only considerable sheet of water in KathL 
It lies close to the railway^ s miles west of Nabi junction near the 
centre of the District ll is more than j mites long and a mile broad, 
and is a fi^her>' of some ini|>onaneep A curious feature of the lake is 
the absence of atiy streams flowing cither into or out of II 

The Mangin range of hill consists of tra|i» with veins of gold-bearing 
quartz, while the ea'stcm part of the District h occupied by ciy stallint 
palaeozoic rocks, of which little is known, W^a of these, a portion of 
the couritry is covered by Tertiary $andstones and claj^ in which coal 
hits been found near ^S^'unibo. West of this agido, a krge area of 
eruptive dioritc, its^iociated with volcanic ash, lias been laid bare by 
the denudation of the Tertiary sandstones. The diorite contains 
veirui of auriferous pyrites, the same metal being found ti\so dissemi¬ 
nated in the ash-beds, 'I'he Minwun mnge is principally sandstone, 
and the Giingaw' range consist^ of mica fichisi in the south and of 
granite in the nortlin Limestone also occurs in parts. 

The most noticeable features of the veget.iuon are touched upon 
under the head of Fortsiti below, 1 he flora rich ami varied^ but 
has not been studied scientifically. 

The wild animals usually found in L^pper Burnm arc plentiful- 
I'igers^ leopards, clepltantSu bisout and /Hwf or 
roam the jungle^ in conddemble numbers^ while bears are common in 
the more hilly par^ (bro-w-antlcred deer) are fairly numerous 

in the southern pan of the Wunrho subdiiHsicjnr VV ild hog are 
plentiful e^'crywhereh and do much damage to the crops, Ihe 

Khedda depanment arc at present working In ihc District, and have 
eflected considerable catches of elephants, but many of iheae died of 
ajishras, 

Kutha has ii bid fcputalion for malarial and other fevers, 1 lie 
ftimt at Ihe fool of the hills is undoubtedly very unhealthy at all 
limes i in the htji mom hi the heat all over the UiiitriGi is great, 
and the absence of wind at this season and in the rains adds to the 
discomfort of the residents, whde even the cold season is mode un^ 
healthy by f^ig;s near the Irrawaddy and the other streams, llic 
temperature has not been regularly recorded; but it liai been found 
to range roughly from at n[ght lo 75* in the t^y in the winter, 
from 70” lo 90^' in the rains, and from to toj reason. 

In ihc cold season there arc htiavy dews. ITie annual runfall avet’ 
age2^ jS inches ai Kathl, and vurius in the other portions of the 
T>ktrici from 4a inches at Tigyasng in the plains to ^7 inches 
banniftuk in ihe billy areas. I he Meza valky belwccil ihe Indaw 
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Lake and Jitax railway is subject to inundation. The most 

notable flood of recent years occurred in igof, w hen amsiderable 
damage was done to the railway and to other property. 

Few detaib^ of ihe early historj- of the I district are know^n* It is 
said that durtng the ckvctith cctjtury Anawratat nho was then king 
of Fagan, made a pilgrimage to China in search of 
relics of Buddha. This led to an endeavour to 
deline ihc boundary of hLs territory' wliJi ('hiim ; and from ihii^ time 
onwards the tribes to the north, including those in the neighbour’ 
hood of what fs now- known jk KathS^ are said to have acknowledged 
Burmese siui'trainty. The Kachins are reputed at one time to have 
inhabited a large area in KathA and to have been gradually pushed 
l>ack to the northern hills by the iihans and BurnianSi but this 
seems doubtful; in fact^ everyihing points to the pressure having 
been from the north, and to have been applied by the Kachins, 
who ha^'Ci so far as appears, not given ground agairt A Chinese 
army is said to have overrun the District in one of the invasions 
from the north, but its stay was of brief duration. It established 
iLselfat Tigyaing, where portions of ibe old fort walls arc still visible, 
^but it was soon driven out. In the noithem part of the District 
invaded by Kaebins from the north, w'ho burnt many villages 
and ravaged a great portion of the country. 

K^lhA was first occupied by the Hiitfsh early in and gave sonne 
trouble during that and the following year. Ir^ course of time the 
troops, British and Native^ were gradually replaced by military police. 
It w^as not, however, until the commencement of the year rSga that 
the assistance of the regulars could be wholly dfspens^ with^ The 
chajacter of the counm' rendered the breaking up of the rebel and 
dacoit gangSf many of which were headed by eis-Burmese officials 
and professional bri^nds, no easy or e^^peditious matter, and ihc 
ntaJaiious climutu caused the loss of many lives. The Diiitiict, known 
in ihe early years after the annexation as Myadaung, was always noted 
for its turbulence; and it is gravely recorded that the local village 
ofheiaEs {mjcfAMg}7S and were formerly uompcIleiJ to live in 

specially high houses, and to sleep in uoflindike troughs of wood of 
sufficient thickness to resist a gunshot or the lunge of a spear* 

Chief among lbo$e who indirectly opposed the British after the 
annexation was Maung .Aung Myat^ the Sawbwa of W'untho, a so 
called Shan State lying between KathI District and the Upper 
Chindwin. This chieftain seised the opportunity to increase both 
his power and the area of his Elaic. By various means he succeeded 
in driving out a number of officials on bis bordersi and by promises 
of loyalty and obedience to the British Government he obtained 
permission to retain aa pari of the ^Vuntho State a portion of the 
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tcrriiory thus acquired^ lx was long, however, before he would moet 
• DHiiiib ofhcials, and eventiiaOy in i&gi a rebellion broke out at his 
instigation among the VVuntho people. The first signal act of insur^ 
rection was tfse sd^uie of Banmauje in February, This was folEowed 
by an attack upon Kawlin a.ritl the burning of the subdivisional head- 
quaiters. Other acts of violence wore oommitted and much damage 
was done to projjerty- The rebels were, however, defeated at KawlLn, 
at the Kyiiingkwin hill between Kawhii and Wuntbo, and at Okkan in 
the Ye-u country; and the rising was suppressed before the end of ilie 
hot Season, at the cost, howover^ of a European ofiker and a number 
of men. Its mimediate result was the bcorpomtion of Wuntho State 
In Katlut Dtstrict. The Saw^bwa escaped to Chtrui, wliere he is 
believed to be still living. 

The nK>st notable sacred edifices are the .Myasedi, the Shwegugyl, 
the Aingtalu, the Mj'athcmdanr and the Shwebontha jKigodiLs. The 
Mya^-cdi is situated in the middle <jf Katbi lowTi, and fonns the land¬ 
mark dividing the northern from the souUien^ quarter It is said to be 
one of $4^000 pagodas, each no biggc'f than a cotton basket^ built by 
a king of Patna, known to the Burmese as ^rhiridbatnmaihawka Min of 
Patayipotpyk U Pathi, a of Kachil, cnlatged the pagoda to 

its present sbee and shape iti t33sf. In 1SS3 it was greatly damaged by 
the wild Kachirvs who occupied the town during the mid referred to 
above, and what almost amounts to a new shrine has now been built 
on the old site in the mo^l modem style of Burmese architecture. 
The Shwfigugyi pagcKia^ buiU by kiog Bod^twpayi, stands in the northern 
quarter of Xathl town, I’he Hhwebontha pagoda^ situated at BiSumyo, 
ts also said to bo one of the 84,000 works of merit aforesaid. Kt^r it 
are the mins of an old fortified cky. The Aingtalu pagoda stands 
about 2 miles north-east of rUeywa {Moda)j on a hill on the west bank 
of the Imwaddy. It appears to a very ancient structure, and is 
much broken dowTi, and for many years was completely hidden by 
jungle growth. The Myathelndan pagoda stands on the end Cff the 
Oangaw mngy above the Irrawaddy at Tlgyaing. The remains of 
the old wall erected by the Chinese when they iniTided this part of the 
country are still to be seen at Tigyaing. 

The [xipulation of Kathl In rS^i was 90^54^ I not Including the 
Wuntho Smte* annexed in that year), and in 1901 poimittioii. 
amounted to 17^,323, Iis distxil^tion in the latter 
year is shown in the table on the Tiey^t |)age. 

There are no towns of impottance, and very few largo villages. The 
last few years have seen a rapid increase of population in the country 
lying along the railway i but it ha^ not extended to the riverain portions 
cf the Dbirict, where* It h said, dev'clopment has been arrested by the 
cost of transit. luiruigTation ho^ token place largely from Shwebo^ and 
VOL. XV. r. 
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to a lesser e-xLuniL from ^iondiLay Distiicr, Rather more Ihan 95 per 
cent, of the people arc Buddhists. Burmeiiie isi the lan^age of about ' 
Kadu in the west? tiTid Shan and Kachln in 

the north. 
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Of the lotsil popiilation in 1901, Bur mans iintubcjrcd Sa^Sco; Shans, 
49,400; KadiiSp and Rachitis^ 5^900. The first i^amcd are 

settled over the greau:r |iarE of the bistdet ^ but while the Tigyain^ 
and ^^lUniho townships arc almost exclusively Burmese^ ihere arc 
companitivdy few^ Burmans in tlie BanniauJc and Maw^lu lown^hi];^. 
llrondly sjtoikingp the Burmese dement h ijtn>ngt;st in the south, and 
growfs weaker towwdi tile north, where Shans, Kadiis^ and Riichiiw 
prepi>nderate. The KAr>us ipliabit the western townjbi[>^—Baiinnauk, 
Binlebu, and Indavv;^ the Shans occupy the north, being tnost numerous 
in the hfawlu towashipp but they are well represented also in Kathi, 
Indaw^i rintebu, and Hanmaukp [xirticiilarly in the last twa The 
Kachins arc found in peatesi numbers in the hills of Mawlu in 
the north of the nistrict, and in. the north of ihxr Kath^ township, 
in 1901 Mit^dm^s numbcticd 940 and Hindus 1,240 ; of tlitjsc 450 
Musalmaiis and i8fl Hindus lived in Kxuha town. A large number 
of the Indian residents are Government or railway cn^doyi^ The 
number of ChrUtkns in 1901 was only i^jp mcHtly Euroj>cans and 
Eurasians. Nearly half of them were residents of Rathil town. In 190 j 
about 7j per cunt, of the population were engaged in or de|>endent tm 
agricultnrep about one^sixteenth of the^c being supported by 
(shifting) cultivation alone- 

The District is coniptjsed mainly of hillss between w^bicb lie stuttered 
patches of cultivated bud, where the siii brought down by the stream^ 
Aericulitire^ hill sides has been det>o$itud so as to fomi 

H surface sulficjenUy level for rice cullivatioru In 
the liighur valleys the ioil ihi, a^^ a rule* very^ fertilcp the niotit coainion 
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type being a. rich grey loaiiii known Another kind is s, thick 

heavy cki)v hiinl to worlc^ and very liahle [o become '^‘^iiterlcigged^ a 
defect w’hich is common tnorc or less to al] the soils of the UistneU 
In the lower valleys the ground is often similar to that described above^ 
bojtt in many cases it appears to have been furnicd of m^dter washed 
down from the lower slopes of the hills. These are as a rule composed 
of or kleriiep mid the low land is therefore often ver>^ sandy and 

of jjoor qudity. Plains of moderate extent siretcb south^ionis from 
IVuntho to the boundary of Shwebo District, and from Mohnyin in a 
north-easterly direction to Atyitkyini. Tiw^irji^'rt-culting is practised 
in parts, but there is little or no permanent (high land) cultivation. 
The /ffi/A^'rt-cutteis aru reoognii^d as the poorest members of the 
agricultunU comm unity, and it is ah'ays their ambition to become 
possessed of ordinary plain rice landt though they seem somewhat 
reluctant to migrate in search of it. 

The land tenures prevailing are of ounsiderablu interest. Officers 
have from time to time been placed on special duly in t onnesion with 
[his questkm, but ^ comprehensive int|iiiry has only recently been 
made by iht SeUlemcnt officer. From his report it a|>|icars that the 
southern pm of the District includes small iioriions of the old Fyinsala- 
nga-myo and Myedu ui^Ai-shipSr In these tructii the tenures are similar 
to those prevailing in other pans of Upper liurma. In the rest of the 
District the tenures are found to have been of a communal nature^ 
I^d within a rtllage or /A*(£>>ship could be held only by a resident 
and sales or tnortgnges, where permitted at all^ were allowed only to 
another resident. If a Lindholder removed to another village he 
forfeited his landj though in some CEises he was entitled to recover 
it on bis return. This system wan enforced most stringendy in the 
old Wuntbo Slate, w^hcre no mortgages or saJes were permitted, and 
where the /Au^t] as head of the coinrstufie, allotted available lands 
to residents^ and raiight in cenjain coses redislrfbutc land already 
occupied or subdii^dc an existing holding to provide land for a new¬ 
comer. In what is known as the SMiv coiintryp and dsiewberu in [ho 
District^ the |?owcr of the was more rtrstficted. 

The principal agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given in the [able 
on the next page, the are^ being in square miles. 

Of the total culti^-atcd tirta, rice covered a33 square miltrH, and 
sesamum 3,300 acres. Tea and tobacco arc gniwn, but only to a JimaU 
extend Thu focmer b produced on the hills in the Banmauk township 
in ihe north west of the DistricL Tlie area under garden cultivation 
was only Soo acres, comjsosed iiiostly of plantain groves 

CultiiTition is exBciiding gruduaily and normally, and in several areas 
it is sdl! susccjitible of considerable eatixuision. Its growth is most 
marked in the plains around. Mohnyin. I his part of the country'. 
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which was fav&gcd by the Kadiins in h now being rapidly 

Tepopubied, and much cf the old cyltiVAted land h btin); cleaned 
afrealip lliere h liule indeblcdTicss among the lixal huiiband men. 
The ancienL systems of liind teniirie are still niaintaiiicdp and these 
being of a ccirmiimaJ or quasi-comniiinal character strictly forbid the 
alienation of land to persons living ouisidc the community. Govem- 
qient ad^'anoes Tor agncullElial purposes have been freely made since 
tSlSS~9- The amount advanced in t90j-4 was Rs. 18^000. No 
diliicuky has been experienced in the recover)' of the l&an& 
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'Ihcre arc no special breeds of domijstjc animals. Bulfaloes arc 
more generally used than kinei and those suitable for tiniber-dfag^ng 
fetch the highest prices. Ponies are imported prlni:i|ja]|y from the 
Shan States through Rhamo^ and are generally snudl-sized. Generally 
speaking, goats are kept only by nativEs of Indta. 

A good deal of the rice land is irrigated in some way or other, as the 
conformation of the couiUr)' lends itself to such prooesiies. Tq secure 
die required lA'atcr, the many hill streams and rainy season drainage 
channels are dammed, and their contents diverted on to the fields. 
Most of the dams, however, supply only small areas^ sometimes only 
a single holding. ITie most important unction scheme is at Wuntho, 
ahere two weirs on the liaungyu water a considerable arca^ dow'er^ 
with a fertile soal and pruductive of good crops^ A fairly _estoi>sive 
area also is irrigated in the neighbourhood of the Indaw liike. On 
the Mcza the watci-whuiel known as the j‘if is used to lift water oil 
to the fields. The total anea reiumi^ as irnguted in 1903-4 was 47 
square miles. The most important inland fishery is in the Indaw Uko. 
tishing is earned on in sections of the Irtawiiddy and the Meza, 
known ^ the Myity-o fisheries, and in the swansps adjoining the 
former mer+ I'he fishery revenue in tpoj-4 amounted to Rs, 7O1OO0. 

The Distnet winprises the greater part of the Katha Forest division, 
tkb wdJ as portions of the Mu and Up|>er Chindwin divisions The 
Kathl division lica clc^ to the Irrawaddy, and includes the area 
dmiiied by [he Meza river. The Mu division comprises os much of 
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the Di5tT!ct as is drained by the hfu river and its tributar>' the 
Daungyti^ A portion of ihc Baiiniauk township Tails within the 
drainage area of the Chindwin, and is tncludetl in the 
Upper Chindwrm Forest division. The total forest 
arKt exceed!! 4^000 itqiiafc miles in extent^ and includes tjig square 
miles of * nesen'ed “ forests, Kdserration js not yet complete, but some 
areas have already been noUned, and others will probably bo projKised 
shortly. Teak is the predominant species of limber tree ; in fnct, in 
many pUecs it may be said to grow almost like a weed. Ihdiwk 
{F/^nhn^ns X/.) and arc found in the 

south of the Dfstriett where the climate is drier. Considerable 
quantities of ' unrc-served ' woods are extracled, principally from un^ 
clasjfcd forests ; of ihcse the most important are rw 
tu^ercu/a/us)y i»g}'/fr Mwewx)* 

and jnmsfte (Gfftf/ina itrhrra), Bftttjboos and cants are also 
obtaiiicd in lat^ge qnanlittes. The minor forest pnxiuce tonsisis of 
sAfiw {Sfer^lh j/.), iftdm, and /MiyrA A lildc cutch is extratled In 
the southp and small quantities of lac are found near Baornaut. 

Owing to the aceessibiliLy of the Irra^mddy and Mc^a forests* most 
of the valuable teak was exrracEed from them before annexation. 
Ijirge treca are rmw seance In these areas, and where found prove 
difficult of extraction, and in many of the Rcscrvesi the growing stiKrk 
Consists mainly of coppice or stool shoois springing from the old 
Stumps, There are some teak planiatitHis and a little expen- 

mcntal culthmion of nubber in the Mohnym Resen^t, 

The total forest receipts in 1905-4 amounted to alKiUt 4^ lakhs^ It 
is impossible to give exact figures of either ihe revenue or the area 
of unclassed forests^ in consequence of the fact that the District 
boundaries and those of forest divisions do not coincide. 

Gold* copper, iron^ and lead are found- A gold-mine was worked 
for Some years at Kyaukptiuat by nn English comiionyi but the reef 
hax been wrorked out and the mine is now closed* Min*rai«_ 

The company had a capital of lipOOOi and used 
the cyanide process, wiEh a crushing plant of ten stamps. Gold- 
washing is still carried on tocally in the bedj! of streams in many parts 
of the W'untho subdivtsfon, and in some placesi in Banmauk, i.itilc 
is known as to the return obtained, but it ajipcnrs to be i‘ery small 
This pffirt of the country was formerly known as the Shet (* golden ) 
oDuntry, three divisions of which were recognised i the Shw^ Ashe 
Gyaung, the Shwe Ale Gyaung, and the Shwe Anouk Gyaung, the two 
being wMthin Knihl Dtatrict* They were not conlinuous iiacLs 
but includcti many scaitcred villages whcrti revenue used to be paid 
in gold* and whose /An^is were called sAurAfrm. Iron ts found in 
small particles in the beds of streams at Thanthonda, Gananma, 
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Gananhwa^ and Taman in the Wyniho subdivLsionp bul ihm is little 
or no lirtide in ItKal iron now, occurs at Matirka, MawhaSngj and 

MawkiftiRp and used to l>c dug out of pits from 20 lo do feet deep^ 
which arcj howeverj not worked at presenL Copper is found at 
Sigadaung and* like lead, was at one time extracted, but the mines 
have been closed for man)' years. Jade occurs at Mawln, and sriap- 
stone of inferior quality in the Kalh^ townsliip, A sniall quantity 
of salt 15^ produced, principally from brine-wells in the Mawtu and 
Pinlebu townships. 

Kath^ posiJcs.scs no arts or manufactures- The greater part of the 
population arc dependent on agriculturcv supplementing iheir earnings 
other kinds of manuat labour in the dry season. 
conainwtt^oDA. Pinlebn and BatitnaiLk a considerable number 
of persons go every year to work at the jade- 
mtnes. After agnculture the extraction of timber is the most important 
industry. Three European firms are at present engaged in the liml>et 
business in different jMitls of the District, in addition to a number 
of niinor contractors. A steam saw-mill at Kalon, on the west bank of 
the Trniw'addy, 22 miles -south of Kath3 town, employsi alxHit twenty-two 
persons* The only other industrial enterprise which employed steam- 
powder wns the Kyankpa^at gold-nnnc, now^ closed- Pickled ten of twii 
kittds knowm respecti^^cly m /fVfrj^At and is made in the 

west j gold-washing and salt-boiling arc Ixjth practised on a small 
scale; and the nmnufacture of cart-wheels and the making of sandals 
and straw' hats arc other raiitor industries. 

Timber, baniboofip cane and other minor forest produce^ and paddy 
are the prirvdpal exports- 7"he trade fn timber corisuits of leakj and 
and a few other 'unreserved' w^oods, which are rafted dowm 
the Kaukkwe, Meza, and Shw'eli streams into the Irraw'addy'T go 
by this route to Mandalay, the railway being utilize^i oeeasiorLally from 
Kadu, about 5 miles along the line south^w'est of Mohnyin. Con¬ 
siderable quantities of paddy are exported by Hurracse brokers by 
rati und river, pnncipally to ^fandalay, for milling. The collecting 
centres on the railway are WurtiliOj Kawlin, and ^tohnyin, which ore 
within easy reach of the large riee-grow'ing areas: namely, Tigi'a ing 
on the Irrawaddy and Kywegawgyi on the Mera. Timber in rafts 
and paddy in boaU are also sent down the Mu front Pinlcbu; and a 
fair amount of cured and dried hsh from the riverain villages leaves 
Kalhi by rail for Mogpung and the jadc^rain^ and by road for the 
w'est of the District xuid the Upper Chindwin. A small trade in pickled 
tea IS carried on in the ^V'untho subdi^'tsion, where it is growTi and 
manufactured^ 1 he main imports are hardware for agrioultuml imple- 
rnenLs and house-building purposes^ cotton twist and }TiTn, cotton piece- 
goodSi silk and cotton w'aJstcMhs and handkerchiefs of both European 
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end irianurncture, Japanese ymbrellas, crodeery and plated 

warfip j-ifgefyp /lY or gingdiy and kerf>5ene oil, and ^]i of both 
European and Shwebo inanufacture: 

The Sagaing-^Iyitkyinl railway cuts through the DistHot in a norEh^ 
easterty direction for 115 miles, ira^-crsing the most important rice- 
growing with scutionii at Kawlin^ VV^untho^ Indawp Mawlu, 

^Cohnyin, and other places, A branch lint^ 15 miles long, runs from 
Xaba south-eastwards to Kathaf connecting the main line with the 
Irrawaddy. 

In the eastern [Wtrt of the D^trict the Irrawaddy forms the chief 
me^ns of cdmmynicatlon. The Trmwaddy Flctilla Compiany runs 
regular services of mail and cargo Reamers up and down the river, 
and a dally ferry iLteamer t>etween KathS and Bhamo connects with 
the railw'ay ut Kasha, 

The Public \Vorks department maintains 185 mitc^ of road| mostly 
unmetallcd. Tlio principal tracks ares Indaw to ^lansi, passing 
through Eanmauk^ tax miles^ unmetalled; ^Vuntho to Pinlebu, 41 
miles, unmetaUcd i Kawlin to Tawmor jo miles* metalled in places 
only; ^Vuntho to Jiingoiip 17 milea* and Wtlnlho to Taungmaw, ir 
mtIcSp metalled in places only. 'Ihe District fund, which is small, 
lllainEains only one unmetalled road, frorn Tig)'aing to Manle. 

For purposes of administrarion the District is divided into three 
subdivisions t Katha, cornpming the townships of Kath^ I’tovArxc, 
MAWLtt* ajid Inpaw'; U^unthrA emnprising the towTi- 
ships of U'rxTiio, Kaw^lek, and Pisri KUU : and the 
sul^iv'ision and township of Banmauje- Subordinate to the township 
officers are 530 village headmen. In addition to the subdivisional 
and township olfiocrs^ the l>eputy^ommi5iiioneT is assisted by a 
treasury officer^ who is also sub-r^'ittarp an tx^amrttw (in subordi¬ 
nate charge of the rev'enuc admirnstmtion), and a su|Krnntendent of 
land record,Sj who has under him 5 inspectors and 34 surveyors. 
The Public U'orks department is represented by an Assistant Engineer 
under the Executive Engineer in charge of the Myitkyina division. 

I’he Dcputy-Commissioiier, subdivisiceial olhcers^f and township 
officers preside over the District, sulMhnsionaJ| and township courts^ 
Under the Kachin Hill Tnhes Regulation, 1895, which is in force 
in the hill tractip of the Dist rid, the Disirict Magistrate ia Ses-sions 
Judge. Crimo generally is infrequent and no class of oHence U 
cxce|)tioruilly common^ In ibc Kachin Hills, howTver* a good deal 
of opiunn smuggling takes place,, which is difficult to chock, and a 
fcw‘ hirge seizures of opium brought in from Chira through Bbamo 
have been rmide in recent yearn. The opium habit b prevalent in most 
parts of the Dbtrict, as k frequently the case in raatarious tracts, 

1 he revenue sysient is at present at a stage of transition. On cultv 
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vnted land which Lis been sunr’cyedt knd revenue is for the preftcni 
asseased 4 l fates varying from 4 annas to Rs, fjer aett:, the 

average assessment being about to anms. On iinsumyed iand+ 
re%^ciliic is assessed at one eighth of the ifross produce, commuted at 
rates which are n>ced annua fl)% 'l^be incidence of thiis form of t.i?^atioii 
is slightly heavier than tliat by acre rates. In tlie surveyed portions 
the as'cmge size of a holding is a little over 4 acres. A special survey 
16 now being nfiade whicli will include most of the unsur^'cyed but 
Cultivated bnd. The scttlemeui is in progress, and the operations 
have by now reached an advanced stage. 

The folloirti'ing table shows, in thousands of mpccs, the fluctuations 
if] the m'enue sEiTce the first year for which shitistLcyi for 

the District as now constituted are available:— 



1S91-7. 


1 

Irfnd mvauc . . , 1 

ToUil Tt-rraTje ^ 

66 

1 

64a 


TPtaf/mmrdd brought in Rs. 3,65^000 in 1905-4, and till the settle¬ 
ment rates liavc be^ introduced will continue to be the main source 
of revenue. 

The District fund, adminfstered by the Deputy Commissioner 
for the upkeep of roads, ^ff^-hungidows, ^Scc., bad an tnoome of Rs. 
T 5 > 7 oo in 1903-4, tlie chief item of expenditure being public works 
(Ks. 5T4^^). No murticipalitics ha%^ been constituted. 

The dvil police force is in charge of a District SupetfnErndent, and 
is diTiided into three subdivisional diarges conrespondmg with the 
civil admmistmtive subdivisions, KailvS, IVuntho, and Banmauk. The 
first is an Assistant Disuict Superintendent's subdivision, the two latter 
are iMpectors’ chargt^ An injipecior k also attached to the force at 
D^iiict headquarters. There are ^ police stations and 9 outposts. 

he sanctioned strength of the force, excluding the supen'or ofllcerSp 
IS y head Constables, 23 sergeants, and 268 constables. This includes 
a Kachin polictv who^ while nominally attached to the police station^ 
acrually liT-e in the hills. 

'fhe military police arc a detachment of the Shwebo battalion, under 
an assistant commandant, who has hi. headquarters at Kath^ town, 
ihc stmngth is ^63 men, of whom tzE are sbitioned at Kalha, the 
remainder bdng distributed at the various township headquarters. 

The District jail at KathI has accommodation for prisoners, 

I he principal industries carried on are grinding wheat for the w\]\tRTy 
^licc, and carpentry and cane work to supply the needs of the vnrtous 
Oovemment olfices. There is no public demand for jail-made articles, 
but the surplus produce of the jail garden Is Sfild in the harair. 
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'rhc stondfird of cducatioji isj all third's constdert^dp fairly high. In 
1901 about 4Q per Cent, of the males and 2 pet cent, of the females 
eniJmerated were able to read and wrile^ the proportion for both sexes 
hefng at per cent. Of the 309 schools in Ehc District in 1904* 3 wens 
secondary^ 53 jiriimiyp and 554 elemental^' (pri^'ate) i and t he total 
attendance wtis 4,142 pupilSj of whons 124 were pfrliL All are purely 
vernacular schools, and none is entirely suppnrtcfl liy GH:n'Crnnicnt or 
municipal funcLs. The expenditure on cdMcation in 1903-4 was 
Rs, 2j 40O| derived entirely from Provincial fandif* 

There are 2 dvil hospitals, with aocommcKiation for 43 in-patients. 
In T903 the number of cases ireAted wris 15,970, including 699 in¬ 
patients, and 127 Operations were performed. The income was made 
up of Rs. 4,900 from Provitidal funds and S30 from subHcdptions. 
Out-patients are treated in 3 tnilitary police hospitals, the total for 1:903 
3 pS 4 i- iiliemare also 3 railway dis|w:nia,riM. Quinine in pice 
packets is sold only by the post ofbcfci:, srtles through the agency of 
village headmen having been a failure. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in any port of tbe Districi* and makes 
but Ijtde progress^ In 190J-4 the number of persons ^ncdnatcd was 
only 1,3151 or r^ per 1,000 of the population. 

Katha Subdiviblod.—Eastern subdivision of KathS District, Upper 
Burma, containing the K Arif a, TioVAlJfG, ^Iawcv, and town¬ 

ships. 

Kath^ Township*—North-eastern township of Katha District, 
Upper Burma, lying on both sidc^ of the Irrawaddy, tictween 23"^ 53’' 
and 24* 56^ N. and 96* 10' and 42' E., with an area of 1,152 
square miles. The population was 18^763 in 1891, and 20,062 in 
1901, distributed in 17S villages nnd one town, Katha (|Xppulaticn, 
head-quartern. The greater ponton of the township is 
covered with dense forests abounding in game. The inland villages 
obtain water for their rice Lands from the network of small creeks 
■covering the low-lying levels. 'I'he hilly parts lo the north and 
west are inhabited by Kachins, who practise cultiratiou. 

The cultivated area under suiiplemcntaci" sun'cy m 1903-4 was ii 
square miles, and the EarKl revenue and amounted to Rs. 

53+100. 

Kath& Town.—Head-quarters of the District of the same name in 
Upper Burma, situated in 24* iC' N. aud 96“ 2 r" E., close to the edge 
of the hills on the right Imnk of the Iirawaddy : 70 mites below Bhamo, 
and nearly aoo above ^^ar>d;ltay* Population (1901)^ 2,931. *J’he town 
Ls utiimporiaut historically, and Isas only come into prominence since 
the advent of the British. It contains a ba/ar and tbe usual public 
buildinge, and is kid out along principl roads running north and 
south parallel with the riw, covering an area al>out half a mile long 
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and a quftftcr broad. The housc$^ in the native qnflrter are for the 
most part unpreieniious. A branch line^ taking off frtmi the Sagafng- 
Myittyiml railway at XahU Junction {15 miles in length), terminates 
on the river b^jik close to the courthouseT, giving' eo-sy access to the 
steam fett)' to Bhaino and the boats of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
plying between that staEion and Nfandaky^ The town contains a ci^il 
iKKfpitnl with 2^ beds, maintained by Provincial funds. Kath.^ is 
one of the District head-quartern in Burma which have not yet been 
constituce^l municipalfties. 

KAihaun.—naAi/raf in theGw.ALiott Resjdekcv, Central India. 

K^thgod^m (“Umber depfii Village in the lihabar tract of 
Naim Til Distnet, United Provinces, situated in 2jf N, and 79^ 
33' til at the lerminus of the Kohitkiiaud and Kumaun Railway. 
Population (1901), 375* The place bo-S only become of importance 
since the railway tstended from HaldwlnE, the former terminus. 
It fs now the starting [loint for the ascent to the hill stations of NainS 
iJlp kanlkhci, and AEmorS. K^ihgcxlim Ls administercHl together wEih 
RAnlUlgh, three miles away on the tonga road, under Act XX of 1^56, 
the income being about Ms. Soci. RjlnTh.^gh (population, G?4) is 
sEtitated at the junction of the tonga mad with bridle pailu; to 
places in Ehe hills, h is an imi^ortunt stage in the trade route to the 
inEerior 

Kathi. -Estate in Khindesh Dasirict, Homhay. .Sre Mkhw'as 
Estates. 

Kathiawar (or SurOshtra).—The peninsula or w'estem portion of 
the prrn-ince of Gujarat^ Bombay^ lyEng between 41^ and 
S X. and 6S'’ ^fs'and 7 2° 20' E, The eictreme length of the peninsula 
js about 2ao miles^ its grcaleiil breadth about 165 its area about 

2 , 1 j 445 square miles, and its population (tgoi) a,645^605. Of these 
totab, about 1,24^ square miles, wdth 17^,426 persons, belong to the 
Gaikwar; about 1,598 square luiEes, with 128,559 persons^ belong to 
Ahmadilb^d Distnet: a^ijut 30 squatty miles^ with i-^br^ |)ersons^ 
belong to the Portuguese possession of Dm; while the remainder (area 
ao,SSa square miles and population is the krritorj' forai^ 

mg the Political Agency subordinate to the Government of Bomljiay, 
established in having under its cpnirol 195 sepinrate States 

great and small, ^ho5^ chiefs divide among thcmsebvs the greater 
portion of the pen insula of Othtawilr. 

Tlie Kathiawar Agency Tss divided for administrative purposes into 
four/rJw/rordivLshnis— Jhalau AH, HaLiR, HoRATHpand Gohei.w ah^ 
and the .S-tates luive sinoft 1865 been arranged in itcven classes. The 
first class States numtier 8, seeond<la-S3 6, third-class S, rourth cla^a 9, 
fifth^loss tG, stAlhclos.^ seventli-riass 5, and the remaining rti are 
combined into tAilfia circles. 
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GfcSffeftAL Statistics for each State and Taluka in Kathuwar 
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tgrnitrly KAihiawar was divided intu tun /rants ; namely, JhilJuwir 
in the north ; MuchhuUnlha, west of Jhiliiwai; Halir, tn the north¬ 
west ; OkhAntandoJ, in the esirtme west, holongiiig to ^roda; Hard4 
or Jethw-ar.aloiig the south-wtat coast; tjonith.in the South ; Eabriawilr, 
a hilly tract in the south-east; K^thjjiwir, a large district near iliu 
niiddle; Undsarviya, situated along the Shetrunji river; and Gohulwir 
til the cast, along the shore of the tiulf of Cambay, so named from the 
Cohel Hajputs who are the ruling race in k. Ln this last-named 
disision is situated the Gogha maMi of Ahnwulibld District. 

A square peninsula, standing boldly out into the Arabian Sea be¬ 
tween the smaller projection of Cutch and the straight line of the Gujartt 
Phnical Mf'Jfslcal features suggest that it may once 

aspecu. have been an islaitd or a group of islands of volcanic 
origin. Along its northern border stretch llie shallow 
waters or the saltencrusted surface of the Rutin. On the east, between 
Kathiawar and the mainland, a belt of salt lands and the long lagoon 
of thu Aat marie the line of the depression, which, unless the evidence 
of iravcllers is unusually at fault, foniied until recent times during the 
rains a connecting Jink between the Gulf of Cambay and the Uttic H.inn, 
Three tnivellcn; of authority, all of whom visited Cambay, speak of 
Kaihiaw-3r as an island. The first of these, Varthenw, j 503-8 (Uadger's 
edition, |j. 105). saj-s that the city of Camlwy lies 3, tniies inland close 
to the mouth of the Indus. Raldacus, i^’ji^ChurfMli't vol. iii, 

p. 566), states that CamUy stands on one of the larg»i channels of the 
Indus; Alesandcr Hamilton, t^o-ryii (/Vertr Aniatnf, vol. i, p, ijr), 
statejt that one of the largest branches of the Indus running into the sea 
at Cambay makes GujarUt an Island. Still more diflkult to consider 
a nusiake k Captain MacJIurdo's statement in 1815 {/oHrmi/, Jitiya/ 
Asiatic toI. i, p, 41), that a tract similar to the Kann and known 

portwily by the same name cimnects the Gulf of Cutch and Cambay, 
forming an island off the peninsula of Gujarit for si* mouths in the 
yean From the coast KathiiVwar rises to a central table-bnd where all 
the rivers of the peninsuk take their rise. The silt of the old uasiem 
branch of the Indus and of the rivers [.uni, Ban^, Sarasw.itt, and 
Kupen, gradually filling the sea-bed, with some help possibly from the 
peat uphearal of tSso, has joined north-east KathiawSr with the main- 
]&nd of Gu-jarAL 

KIttildwAr ttus knoiftn Lo the Greeks and Konions undur the n&nic of 
Ihi, Muhammadans called it by the prikritwed name 
of Sonit^ and to this i^y a large division in the south-west, 100 miles 
m length, retaius that tide. Another tract, quite os large, to the east 
of the cunti^ however, has long beun known as KilthjAw^r, from having 
Men overrun by the Kjthis, who entered the peninsula from Cutch in 
the Lhirletmib and fourteenth centuries. In the Hfteentb ecntuiy the 
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nhole tribe wajs drivtm aut of Culdi, and in that and the folloiring 
century conqjcfcd a considerable territory. The IVrariEthas who came 
into contact with them in their forny^ and were sometimes successTully 
repelled by them, extended the name of K^thiiwar to the whole pro- 
«nce, and from them has been boirowcd the nppellaiion in its wider 
sense; but by Ilrahinans and the natives gencrnTly it is still spoken of 
0-^ SuTfishLlU. 

The surffliCe of K^thi^wAr i.s for the mcKt pfttt undulatiil^, with low 
ranges of hills running in ?ery irre^-ulfir directions. ^Vith ihr excepnon 
of the ThJiJigit md .M^dav hi 115 , in the w&st of Jltillawar, and 
ummpononE Inlb b Halar^ the northern j>f>rlion ofthc counlrj^ js fljir; 

but in the ^iCiiiih, from the ndghbourhocK^ of Gogho^ the Gir range runs 
nearly |:»amllel with the coasts and at a dEKtance of oboyt lo miles from 
it, along the north of Bahriawlr and Sorath to the neighbourhrK>d of 
Gimar. Opj;wsito this latter mountnin h ihe soliuiiy Osam hill, and 
still farther west is the Bftrdi group, between HillJlr and Rarda; run¬ 
ning atxiyt 30 miles north and south from Ghumli to R^niiwSa The 
Gim.tr clump of mouniains an important granitic m;Ls.% the highest 
peak of which rises to 3,500 fcci above the sea. 

ITie princi|ial river Is the Bhldar^ which rises in the Mi^ndav hills 
andp fitjwing ^onth-westp falls into the sea at Ka^i bandar, in Bordst 
sifter a course <>f aljout 1 ro miles, Cxei^-whcrc marked by highly 
cailtiviiieil lancls bordering its courrtc. From the same hills rises 
another Bhadar, known as the Sukha nhAdar, flowing eastward into 
the Gulf of Cajiibay. Other nvers are the .'Vj], Machhiip Bhog^va^ and 
Shetrunju the kucr rcmarLible for wild and romantic scenery. 

Of salt-water eraks the most important are Hansthal, coni^tii^ the 
outer and in not Gulf of Cwtch; Bhaunogar, formi ng the channel l)otwoen 
that town jvnd the Gulf of Cambay ^ the Sundral, 3 mites north of 
Bhaunagar; the Bavliali, 2 miles north of the Sundmi creek; and the 
Dholera. leading from the Gulf of Cambay 10 mites inland to the town 
of Dholem. 

Notw-tlhstanding its extent of coast, KathiSwlr has no really good 
harbour except Bcyh at the north-east comer of OkhUmandal. The 
principal ports are Vavtlnifl, Jodiya^ Bedi, and Sallya in the Gulf of 
Cutch; Dholera, Bhaunagar, and Gogha m (he Gulf of Cambay; and 
MahutTt, Jsfarabidu Diu, ^^'eravalp M.^ngrol, Kavibandar> &nd Porliandar 
on the south and west coObio. Of these, VaviSnia, Jodiyo, Bedi^ 
Sal^yap Navi bandar, MahuvOt Bhaunagar^ and Dhotera are on creeks^ 
a.nd communication with ihem depends on the tide; while the rest arc 
little belter than open roadsteads. 

The chief islands are Firam in the Gulf of Cambay ; CMnch, Shiil, 
and Diu off the south coast ^ Bayt in the west; and the Ch^nka islets 
io th e Gulf of Cutch. 
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The peninsula contains few lake? hvger than villuge resert'oErg, The 
most remarkable are the Na1 at the head of the Raiu'i of Camhajfi and 
the Gheds on the south-west coast near Mldhaspur. 

^Vilh the help of the Nalt tworwwitj or salt wastes nearly encircle the 
east and norib'cast of Kathiawfir^ the litlle Cutch Rann Ltndl the Rann 
of Cambay stretching about 35 miles north from the mouth of the 
SAbarmatf. From the head of the Gulf of Cutch^ at the mouth of 
the HansLhal creeks the Uttle Rann^ covering an area of about 
1^600 square miles, stretches north-east for al>out 60 miles^ varying 
from 5 to 30 miles in breadth, and connecting with the Gre^it Rano* 

In the south-west conrer are the KHAPAcnionA salt-works* 

The Ranii of CBjnba>% a long^ shallow^ rocky channel or dry^ e?-tuar)\ 
cjtlends north-west about 35 miles from near the mouth of the 
SabaTitiad at the uppwjr end of the Gulf of Cnmbay. The lower jjart 
is rich in marine silt^ and joins the Nal during the soutll-we&t monsoon^ 
forming a connected sheet of water which spreads over the neighbouring 
tracts of the BhiU and the Nalkanlha^ turning the villages into islands 
and cutting off communiii^atiDn with AhmadAbdtd^ 'J'ho up|'»er end of the 
Rann is now erm^'^cd by the railway between VlramgSm and Wat!hwin. 

BasoJt beds belonging to the neccau trap formation occupy the 
greater portion of the peninsula of Kathiawar They lie alniost hori¬ 
zontal ly, and have been deeply denuded^ so that countless numbers of 
intrusive dikes, tilling the fissures through which the molten material i 

was iuijectcd^ havit become visible in every* disttict. These dikes cire i 

remarkable for iJieif columnar structure, consisting of huge Tienigon:iI l' 

prisms loosely stacked upon one Atiother and arranged hori-zontnlly. * 

They exert a pronounced tnflluenoe upon the underground drainage, 
a eircuinstAUCe welhknown to the agrkulturi^'^, who |>oi5i?tently sink 
their in-igation wells along the dikes, tracing out their course with great 
assiduity, and are almost im'anAbly rew*^tTdcd by the presence of water 
at a depth of 15 to 20 feet. In some instances apparently the joints 
and cracks in the dike rock communicate with some deep-seated water- 
beds in other cases the dikes seem to wall up and keep in on one side 
the water of the adjoining stmta. The Gimlr mountains^ and probably ^ 

the BardA hills north-east of Porbsindar, appear to be great intniskve 
mosses of the same age as the basalt flow's and columnar dike? j they 
may represent the inner cores of great valc^oes now denuded of the * I 
volcanic ejectamcnla that formerly coii^ercd them. The rocks of GimSr 
ermtain the somewhat uncommon tnineml alaeolitej and ssomc of them 
belong to the exceptional class of rocks known m monchiquites. The 
basaltic furmation has a very Jow' dip from north to south, pethaps 
original in consequence of which some of the older underlying rocks 
in the nOTthem |iart of the peninsula, ond some of the newer super- * 

incumbent strata, are exposed. The older recks in the northern part 
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belong to two diffetenE: senes; ihe Untiii bt’ds, which are of ocncomian, 
that iS| of the T-ower CreLuceous age j and the I-amcEa beds, which are 
Upper Cretaceou.s (cenomankn). The Umi^ beds (which take thetr 
Etanie ffoni a village in Cutch) are principal]ly cxpHised about Dhrdn- 
gadhm and fatiher sooiSi-wesL I’liey confikt chiefly of Sftrtdsrfone, 
operij imperfectly oennentedj and unevenly ^^tratiiiedr with coan§e and 
grittyt or even conglomeratic runs and layers. There are, howeverp 
some thick beds of Hue testtore among themp and a few subordinate 
birnds of shale. The l^meta beds occur principally round ^Vadhwinp 
where they are locally known fts the Ukdhw^itn sandstones. I 3 edi 
newer timn the basalts and overlying them run along die .southern 
seaboard of the peninsula from Dwarka on the west to Bhaunagar 
on the east. They include sandstones and pure limc^ones with 
marine fos&tis identical with those of the Uaj group in Sind, overlaid 
by sandstones and conglomerates of Jiu via tile origin corresponding 
in age with the SiwAlik. These fluviatile Iseds contain an older scries, 
sometimes with abundant rcmainjs of terrestrial animalSp as for instance 
in the island of Piram^ corresponding with the Ijjwer or hHddte Siwlliks j 
and a newer series known aa the Dwatka beds, conesponding with the 
Upper Siwaliks. I^ateriic sometimes inten^eocs l>etween the Ijasalt and 
the overlying Tertiary beds. 

A belt of recent alluvium follows the southern coasip and there are 
large alluvial areas in the eastern pari of the peninsuta near the Uulf of 
Cambay and in its northern part where the alluvium merges into llie 
silt of the Litde Rann. Raised beaches tiocur at some places along 
the sea^coast Tl>c somewhat low fain fall allows to a certain extent the 
accnmutaiion of w^ind-bome deposits; the finer particles of the sand on 
the sea-beach, consisting principally of the minute shells of foraminifenti 
are blown al l over the land, w'herc they acc^umulale to form I he curious 
calcareouiif lOck known as miliolite. In the immediate neighknirhood 
of the coast this wind-formed milioHte merges into the raised beachesy 
The well-known *■ porbandar stone/ which Is largely quarried and 
shij^wd to Hombayp is a variety of miiioliiel 

Except in the Glr forest, Kilihilwar Is thinly wooded t and tven there 
the timber is of little I'oJue^ The mangrove abounds along the shores 
of the peninsula and is largely used a$ fuel. The coco-nut grows 
rapidly and liears steadily all aJong the south coasts and the wild date 
is met with In most parts of the peninsula. Excellent mangoes are 
grown in Mahuva from Bombay grafts- 

* F. Frddffl, Aficmairt, Sarvux tf P*' 

Qi^srftrfy AfifmaJ, Mf/f ^ v&l. Id < 1900 ], ppv jiig-Sj, 

Iris (1900), pii. 33-34^ IJwcHpti™ of 
(PinuDj luiTe b«yi pohliilwd by H- FAkflocr In ^ol- L £1854) ^ ^ 
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The principal wild animals incfiidc the lioti (fotind in die Glr ranj^ejii 
leopard, hunting cheetah, antelope, hog, hyena^ wolfp jackal, wild cat^ 
fox, pcffcupinc, and suiialkr vermin- Df reptiles, the Indian python^ 
the cobiUp the whip'Snihkep and others abound, and ihe crocodile and 
land tortoinc arc common. 

Thc lion was formerly ootnmon all over the Kathirlwar j^x^ninsuls^ 
extend ing into Gujarit arrd Central Indio. Tt is now found only in the 
GTr forcstp and rarely on the Girniir mountain. Its mane i$ sherter 
and its colour lighter than that of the African lion. Approximating in 
size to the tiger, it h somewhat heavier in bulk and stronger^ It seeks 
the loneliest spn-t for its midday sleep, and when disturbed docs not 
try to conceal its escape like the tiger, but walks boldly away. It used 
to avoad man more than either the tiger or leopard, and never Jived 
near ii village or hamlet ; hut since the tast famine these liabits liave 
changed. Of a gregarious di^osition, it moves In family parties, 
comprising occasionally three generations. Careful preservation of 
these lions has resulted in an appreciable increase of their number, 
which at present must be from 6o to 70. Silnce the Inst famine they 
have done considerable damage to cattle, and cases of a Hack uptm men 
have also been rc|iortcd from outlying villages. 

^ The clininte of Ivaihilw^r is in general pleasant and heaUhy. January', 
February, and March are marked by hwj dews and thick fogs. The 
hot season, which is the healthiest [jcdod of the year, begins in April 
and lasts Until the rain falls in June. The hot wind is most fell in the 
south. From September to the first jmrt of November the climate is 
iinht^althy for hfjih Europeam mid natives. A violent bilious attack, 
Lasting for four or five days and followed by ague and fever;, Ls the only 
special Katbilw^r disease. 

TTic heaviest rainfall in the peninsula occurs at Jun^arh (4 s inches), 
in the Somth /rant \ at RAjkot, in the Hfilir the average yearly 

foil is JO inches ; at VVadliwibit in Jkllawar, ii inches. The irionsaon 
b^tix in June and ends in Octo^r, the wettest months of the year 
being July to September. 

During the last century KSthi^wSr suffered several times from earth' 
quakes. On April 2^ 1^64, d shock occuired in many parts of the 
peninsula a lutle after rt a-m. It w'os prerreded by a low rumbliriig 
noise follow^ed by a vibration for six 5 econd% catislag widespread panic 
and exdttmcnt. On Nmv 37* iSSi, at midnight a shock of earth¬ 
quake was felt at JL^jlcoL In September and October, 1898, shocks 
of earthquake were felt in the northern districts, md In other years 
lesser shocks; but none of thcni caused any damage. 

At a veiy- early period Surflshtra wtis doubtless brought under the 
influence of Rr^hmanical dviliiition, and, from its position on the 
coast, was most accessible to influencts from the west. The edicts 
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of Asok^ (265-^31 ^-Ci) weru in3cnbt!d by ihni moniiich cm bugi; 
granite b<:?uldcr betwctn JuiiSgiifh and OIrnir. The Saraostwi of 
Strabo is noc improbably identical wiili j Hiitoir 

and if 50, tha peninsula Has included in the con¬ 
quests of the lndi>-Scythiaii kings {firnj 190-144 1(3 s^hore^ 

were 'well-known to the Alexandrian merchants of the hrst ajid second 
centuries but there is considerable difficulty in identifying the places 
mentioned by them. 

Of the early history of the country we hai'c but scanty nuticen. 
Mauryas, Greeks, and Kjihatnipas prubably held H in succession, and 
Here folloH'ed for A brief space by the Guptas of Kanauj, who 
apparently governed by The later became kings 

of Surlshtra^ who pkeed (heir lieutenants at Vollabhi-nagar (idenEiffed 
with the buried city at ^■a]a^ r 8 miles rtorlh-west of lihaiinagar). W hen 
the Gupui empire felt to pieces, the Vallabhi kings, whose dynasty was 
founded by EhattiLrab^ a Gupia coinnianderp extended thetr sway over 
Cutch and defeated the ^[ers, n ho appeaf to have gained considetable 
authority in OthtEwir between 47* and 5io« It wa.s in the reign 
of Dhunawna IT (632-40) that the Chinese pUgrini Hiuen Tstang 
visited Vala-pi (Vallabhi?) and Su-k-ch^a (Sint^btra), the inhabitants 
of whichp he isaj's., arc indi Cerent and not given to Icaming, but prufft 
by the proximity of the sea, and engage much in trade and barter- 
I'he people he described as numerous and weaJthyj and he renmrked 
niony cci(ni‘ents csEabliflhed for the benunt of recluses engaged in the 
conteniplatbe piety of Buddhisiru 

How^ V'^altabhi fell h not known, but possibly It was subverted by 
Muhammadan invader^ from Sind. The seat of government was then 
moved farther north be)'ond the bt>rders of K^thLlwajj and remained 
at AnhJlvsda from 746 to 119^, during which time various [jetty king^ 
doms ar^ffiCj and the /cthwis became a puwiirful tribe in the west o 
SurAshtra. AnhilvAda was sacked by the Mdiamniadans in 1194. tind 
firralty conquered in ugS. ITie Jhlka are said to liavc been^ sett v 
in Xorlhem iLltbiftw^r by the Anhihada kings. The Gohek (now m 
liastem KathLiwir) oime from the irorth in the thirteenth century, 
retreating before the tide of Muljammadan com[ucst, and were erm Wed 
by the decadence of Anhilvida to conquer new seats for themself 
rhe jadejas and the Kithis came from the w&i, through Cutch. Fhc 
sack of SomnAth, in Southern KathiawAn by Mahmud of Ghajtiii m 
loid, and tljc capture of AnhUvJda in U94. were the prelude to 
occasional Muhammadan invasiom of KAthiawAr, [n 1324 Khan 
dcst roved the temple of Sonmflihp Itc was the first of die Muham- 
niad4m kings of Gujailt* who reigned in prosperity from 1396 to iS 3 Sj 
and in decadence to the dose of when GujarSL was conquered 
by Akbar. The AhtiiadAbad kings, who held ttie tnbuiary chiefs of 
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in ^ubjectiorij carcrully foiilercd commcrcei and dcitloped 
the potis of MHogrol;, ^'crira^p Diu, Gogha, and Cantl^ay. 

Atjout 1509 the coast was threat^n^d by the I^ortugutse. Bahldur, 
defeated by B 3 bar's son Hijni.ly(inp sought Kifety in Diu, and afterwards 
permitted the Portuguese adventurers to build a factory, which they 
turned InXo a fori, after having Ereacherously killed Bahadur (15^7). 
'Hie island and fort of Diu are still a Portuguese iiossession. Gujarfltt 
afirr jes conquest by Akbar in 1573, was ruled by viceroys from the 
court of Delhi, until the Mar^th^s supplanted the imperial power. In 
1705 the Mar^thEls entered Gujarfit, and by 1760 liad firmly established 
tlteir rule; but the following half-century was a time of Jjtile ease for 
I he tributaries lu K^lhiAw'.%r, and petty wars were frequenh During 
the latter |>irt of the eighteenth century, according Eo MusalmAn and 
Mar^thil custom, the Gaikw^r, iiartly for himself and partly for his 
overlord the Peshwf^ sent yearly a revenuc-collocting army (wwZt-^W) 
io collect contributions from the chiefs of W'estcrti and Northern 
Gujartlt. As thi^ armed expedition caused much waste and confusion, 
the British Government agreed to a^sochite itself with the Gaikwlr in 
recovering the Marathi Eribute from the KElthiilwilr Slates. 

In iSkij some of the weaker /aUkdiJrs applied to iht British Resident 
at Barod^t for protect ion^ olTering to cede their territory^ to the Com¬ 
pany. They were then indepcndiiiit of the J^eshwil luid the Gaikwir, with 
the exception of being bound to furnish contributions^ In 1S07 the 
forces of the Com|Kiny and the Gaikwdr advanced into Kftthiawir, and 
the chief?^ cnEcred into engjigements to pay a fixed tribute to their over- 
lords, to keep the peace towards each oiher^ and to maintain order 
w ithin their own limits, tn return^ they were secured from the visita¬ 
tions of the forccj W'hich U3:?d to appear at harvest-tirne and 

in defaulE of payment ra^-aged the cro|i(j and fired the villages. Internal 
warfare and resi^itanue to the supreme authority were ended in rSoj-S 
by the seEtkinent cfTected by Colonel U'alkerj one great feature uf 
which was that the tributes were fixed, and the work of collection 
was undertaken by the British Governmentp which also acquired the 
Peshwd's rights in Kathiflwdr after the S 5 i 3 ira proclanialion in iSiS. 
Its 1810 the Gaikwilr agreed to have his share collected and paid by 
the British GovernmenE^ 

Lender the ruling houses tile re are nuinemu.s l»cUy Ki^jput laird* and 
yef.niien^ reprcsenlalives of O'ld houses; long ruined and i>upp]anEtd, or 
of the younger broEhers of cliSefs who h;ne received their or 
jiurtions from the esiatc. 

Kaihi^w^r has many notable anliquitlcs^ which have been fully 
described by Dr. James Burgesit*. Besides the famous inscription 
of Asoka alrcsidy referred to, there are a number of rock-cut Buddhist 

* Aunr-j ^ irt/ffr/t luAtaf voli. il md viiL 
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caves and temples ai J unagMis, mertitMied by Hiuen I'siai^ in ihe 
seventh centuiy, and sonic fine Jain temples on Mount Gintaf and 
the Shetninja hills at PilitJina. At Ghumli, A former capital of the 
Jfthivas, [lierc are extensive ruins. 

The Political Agency of Kathiiwir has (1901) a population of 1,3a 9.196, 
TheiJopulationin 187a, iSSi.and iSgi was 2,318,64’. p,>putatlou. 
2,343,899, and 3,752,404. During the last de^dc 
there was a decrease of 413,108, due to the faruine of i899-i9oi> 

Natives of Kathiawar arc largely represented in Bombay cii}-, where 
45,000 immigiuntr were enumerated at the recent Census. A similar 
number were found in AhmadUbad city, 'fhe ino« adventurous 
Musulman traders in the coast towTis travel in considerable nitmbera 
to South Africa and NiOal, and the seafaring population, once notorious 


for piracy, now furnishes numerous lascars to occan-gtung siuMmem 
‘rile last detected case of piracy from KathiAwir occurred as recently 
as 1903. The distribution of the population amcaig the numcrgus 
Slates of the Agency has been given above (pp 165-9), They contain 
53 towns and 4.163' villages, with an average density of 11 a peisoits 
per square mile. The principal towns are Bhavnarar, Navanaoak, 
JuKAOABK, RijKOT, Dhobaji, Pohpanoah, Gokual, Moitvi. 

VtnAVAi, and Wadhwas. Hindus funn 81 per cent, of the total, 
Musalmans 14 per Cent-, and Jains 5 per cent. 

The most inteiesling caste is the KAjput, numbenng ^ 

including the ruling families of the tnaionty of the btates. 1 he Kauits, 
fmiti whom xh^ peninsula derives its name, number 31^70*. 4 

castes of 100,000 and over are Kunbts ( 35 ®.° 

Brahmans {15^,00^), tradcR, including .Vanls and Loti^ ( 35 . )> 

and Dhers <.16.000), Of the Ihdhmans, 

Audich sul«aste '‘IjJ 

subdivisions of this caste of local importance. 1 he 

Lolidnas (64.000). AhUs, an immigrant cBvte of 

entered the [xininsula at an early date and a so sp^ rmmcftms 

Khandt^h, number 

sections are the Memons < 6 S,om), "no are , 

also traders; and GhJnchis, or oil-nien (14,000). ,^,^,1,,.,,., com* 

Of .OBI Hop.l,li™. oo l» "“If'"" T “TiJul 

"SS ^’r,S-l W- «<,■ r-""’ 

country. The climate is, on the whole, Itmjjerale, x»rfeultui«. 

the rainfall moderab^ streams abound, P®*' * 

wells are lidriy numerous, and there is much variety m the texiuf^ 

. Bcdd** these tl«.v 17 -rit-gv*. wW^. Wag UspopuUwd U the U«c of die 

CfimUt, ikot nturae^i 
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and depth oF soil* On the other handp the pentnsylii is thinly 
peioplcd ; cultivators take up more land than they can till, and the style 
of farming Ls slovenly. The soil is of two main classes, black or redt 
(he red being considered the less valuable^ Of the first class is the 
deep black soil known as Aafft/i/, suitable for the growth of cotton, 
while the better kinds of red soil favour the prodnetion of irrigated 
wheat and barley* A saltish earthy irupregnated with day and 
imperious to w‘i^terT is not unooinnion. 

Some of the rrchest tracts tie along the course of the Ith^-dar river, 
and at ^tahuva and Ltlior where excellent fruits and vegetables arc 
grown. Sugarcane is grow'n with SiUocess in the same locality. In 
Sorath^ Chorwid is noted for its betd''VjneSp (londal cotton is famous- 
In the northern and eastern districts of Jhi^Uwar much cotton is growti. 
Hilar in the west yields citcdlent jofvdr^ wheat, and other grains^ 
and Soiath in the south is rich both in -cotton arid in grain. In 
Litiibdip and on tlie eastern coast of K^thL^wAr bordering the fjulf 
of Cambay^ whe^t, cotton^ and grain are [iroduced from a rich silt 
which reejuircs no manure^ Tiinneric aitd are common prodticis* 

The chief cultivating classes are: among Hindus^ Kunbl-s, Satht^ras, 
RAjputs, Ahlrsj ^lers, and Kolls j and among MusalmAns, ^lemons^ 
GhAnchis, UohrASp Sindfs, JaiSj and Mianii^. Of these the most CJtpert 
arc the Kunbls, 

During recent years considerable progress has been made in irri^- 
liorit by the construction of stomgie tanks wherever the natural features 
of the country render dicna possible. At least ten of these tanks with 
a s)‘sLcii]aLic control of the water-supply have been constructed during 
the last ten years^ Prominent among these are the iJUputi lank at 
Rajkot, Alansager at Josadan, Paneli in Gondal, and Champa and Moldl 
tanks in the Chotila Ihina circle. The successive bad vears have 
alvo been the cause of an increase in the number of wells for irrigation 
purposes. 

The total cultivated area in igoj--4 was ^,074 stjuare iniEtis, dis^ 
tnbuted as follows : cotton (2>44^)i millet whtrat 

(406)* gram (ijS^ ijM (16), and 'others" (1,1 j3). 

The numerous j>etty coutts and their people form a bfgc body of 
nch resident landholders^ spending their rents on their estates; and 
the ministers^ officiats, and larKlholdcrs^ of various stations and wealth* 
contribute to imj^art a brisk vitality to the progress and general wclb 
^ing of the coitntr3i\ A large pcoportion of the public business of 
KathiAwAr is conducted by, and at the tost of, native DarbAis. 
I^haunagor has taken the Icsui in the materia] development of her 
resources, and was the first Slute in the Jlombay I^rcsidency to 
construct a railway at tier own expense and risk. 

Horses, formerly of excellent repute, are bred in large quantities. 
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The pentn&uLi la suitiiblc for Uie raisEiig of stocky the central portion 
Iwing fan^uUK us u breeding-ground Most of the Slates maintain stud 
ramis. In nine of the States tnatnlained 56 stallionsi which 

covered 791 mares. Milch cows and buffaloes arc reared in the Clr^ 
camels in the Kann^ and asses in HSULr and Jhakw^n The bulkloes of 
the Gir, os also the oowsi ore famed as gtxid milkers and are sold to 
dairymen in %'arious fKim uf the I'residencyp particukrly in Bombay 
city. A good bulfato yields about 3J fijuarts of milk daily, and 
a good cow 12 quarts. Sheep arc plentiful in some parts ; their 
wool fomni^gr together with ixitton and gmiOi the chief article of 
export. 

Besides the Gir with its 1^500 square miles of forest, there are 
important woodt^d tracts in K^lhiawar+ In Vankiner and the 
Panchal lands have been eel aside for the growth 
of limber, and in Bhaunagar;^ Morvi, Oondal, and 
Maii?tvadar pEantalions have been formed^ Tsimis mangoes, and 
Casuan'na liave been specially planted and cored for in Bhaunagar; 
trunk and feeder roads ore being gnidually planted with trees along 
their entire length ] and seveniJ minor estates and x'illiiges are tnying 
attention to forest consen'ancy. 

K^thiAwlr abounds in minerals and is parlicukriy rich in building 
stone. The principl metal i^ iron* which in former days was 
worked in Barda and KhambhaJl^Tl distric^. Near 
Forbandar a valuable descriptiHan of buildtitg stone 
is extracted from the bills imd sent to Bombay in laige qujtnlitiea. 
Pearls of good qual ity, but i nferior in lustre to those of the I eratan 
Gulf, are found in the Gulf of Cutch within Nai'flnitgar limits. A few 
arcr also found in Junagarh and Bhaunagar near Bhdai ^d ChSnch. 
White coral of no market value k common. Ked coral is sometimei 
found in smalt quantities at MSngrol and Sil. Bloodstone and agate 
arc common near Tiinkiia in Mom. 

The KlthilwOr region is a wealthy one- The land, though not o 
esetraordinary richne.^ i^genutally of fair quality and is amply w alert . 
'Fhe cuttofi exported supplies one^sixth of I he toial m,d 

amount of cotton shipped from Bombay to foreign ^^ TTtm miieattQni, 
countries, and a large import of bullion and grain 
is yearly received by Kithiawar as |jart of the price. Ct>tton clothe sugar, 
and niotosses are krgely imported* The lolal rjlue of the sea-borne 
Uadc in wii-s lokL.: exports m and 

i8( J lakhs. The exports of cotton alone were more than r 26 lakhs m 
value, and of wool 5* lakhs- The imports of grain v^uy according to 
the season. Railwuj'S have absorbed a great portion of iha export 
trade from the smaller ports on the coast line, and roncentralcd it at 
U adhwan id the north^t and Bhaumi^ in the south^oirt, while 
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the import tr^e on the coiitraiy h drawn towards tht minor |K»rt5. 
Private enterpri^^c has established three ooiton-w^eaving niilis and 
steam cotton-press factori^, and there is a pmsperojs trade in timber. 
The chief handicmfis are gold and silver thread-maLing, weaving oi 
fiilk and brocades, the making of red powderSj of fragrant oils, of 
perfumed sticks and powder^ of rose and other essences^ inlaying 
ivory, and carving san^hw'ood 

In the matter of roods, great progress has been made of late years. 
Where there wus not a single mile of rood in 1&65, then; are now^ 
more dian 600 miles, for the most part bridged and metalled. Two 
great lines of trunk roads intersect the peninsula, one proceeding from 
^Vadhwin to Juna^rh and Verival, and the other fron^ Bhauimgar to 
Jodiya, crtteiiing at Rajkot, the hesid-quartcre of the Agcnq'. llie 
JunOgarh line has a branch bifurcating at Jetpur towards rorbandaf, 
while the Jodi}'a line has a similar branch going towards KavOnagai. 
'J'hcse main lines have various feeders to conrtect the capitals and 
other important towns of the numerous States. 

Sines iSSo communication has been Intproved by the introduction 
of rail way principally at the cost of Native States. The Tarsi entry 
of the railway into Kathilwar took place in 187 2, under the auspices 
of the Bombay, Baioda^ and Central India Railw^ay Company. Tlie 
terminus was at Wadhwfln, and the length of the line within 
KathiAw^ limits 39I miles. A lino constructed at a cost of ^ lakhs, 
shared by Bha unagar and Gondal in the proportion of two-thirds and 
one-third, was opened in iSSo. llie lotal length of this line wis^ 
193 miles. In 1S86 Junagadi constructed at a coat of 37 lakha 
a line 6 q miles long, grassing from Jetalsar through the capital to 
the port ofYerlval. lire \Yadhwan~Morvi Railway wtis opened in 
1M&7 and the extension to Rfljkot completed in iBSg. The Jeialsar 
Rajkot Railway was q|iencd in 1893. 

The total length of railways in KathiHwilr in 1904 was 57?-o9 milcSi 
of different gauges, namely ;— 


hhAvaai^r-CocuJat.Jtiti^^jh-l'UirtKuidflr Rulwny . 33^-19 

Jetqiw^RijkoE kailwtiy . , . n . . . i 

Jlfujugiu Kcdlwiij £4 JJ 

D^riafullLtn 

KAkjwny . . . ... ai'OO 

Mom (mctit-flaagt) kjiilwjiy * . , ... 73-94 

Atarvi fm 6 tndtu) Knilw^y ... . . , ■5‘r® 


Total i 577-09 

I'hc convecsion to the metre gauge from the standard gauge of the 
scctioTi between Viramgim to Wadhwan since December, 1902, has 
given the Kajputana-Milw-a Railway acce^ to VVadhw^tn junction^ and 
Kathiaw'ar thus [K^&scsses through connexion w^ilh the whole of Upper 
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IndiiL The earnings of Uie ^i) BkiVTugar-Gondal-Juiiaj^rh- 

[■QrtuLnJar^ (a) Jetalw-RSjkotp (3) Jamrifl^r^ and (4) Uhriin- 
gadhiu T^ilways in 1904 amDiinted tn 33-3 kkhs, and the working 
expenses to lakhs. The gross comings of iht Morvi Railway 
amounted to nearly 3-5 lakhs^ and the working expenses to lakhsp 
representing a return of 7*71 per cent on the capiiai cost 

Besides 343 EritLih post offices^ primte iniemal postal arrange- 
fnents arc made by the Slate of Jutiigarh. People from tillages where 
there is no British pmt offtoe or po£taj box send their letters 
through the State post^ and are required to affix stamps iSiSued by 
the Slate, 

The first fiimine of wllicll records are amikbfe occurred iti 1559. 
Since then the most notable fatnines have occuned in 1632, in 1719^ 
in 1733, in 1747, nmd m 1751. The famine of 
1S77-9 was severe and widespread. In 1899-1903 
the peninsula iigain suffered se^'ercly from faniine Rehcf measures 
were commenced in October, 1899^ and closed in October, 1903, 
'Ihe highest number in receipt of relief exceeded 3oo^QQo in Mayp 
J900. More dian 15 lakbs were spent on relief, llte Sialc^t con¬ 
tracted looms l^artly from Government (65 lakhs) and jiartly in the 
open imrket {41 lakhs), amounting to lakhs 10 meet the cost 
of thi!> famine. Of this sum 3^5 lakhs was borrowed by Bhaunag^T 
lakhs by NavAiiagaip and 7^ lakhs by Dhrin^dhro. Jhe mortality 
was hca^y, the Agency losing 15*37 percent of iS^ population from this 
and other causes. 

The year 1814-5 called the ‘tat ycari^ from the jamine 
produced by the ravage's of these animals* Captain lx Grand Jacob 


remarked of this pest ^ — 

*Thcy appear suddenly in dense masses post all counting, as if 
springing from the earthp about the harvest ^^11. _ Nothing can 
stop them + , , Sres, ditches, have* been tried m vain ; they 
alongp a mighty host, eating up all thiw comes m tbeir way. 
at once they vanish as if by roagicp and for years not one « to _ 
seen; they are about double the sue of k common rut^ and are 
a reddish sandy colour." 


A similar hw‘*irni io<>k jilasre aficr tliu recent famine. 

Hiinec 1832 |K>litieal aulhurily in KiSdniwJi^ lias been m the 

Political Agent suljufdinatc to tlm Govummcnl of Bombay. In 
1903 the designations of the l-ulitioid ^\geni and ^^niiufstratloii. 
his Assistants were changt'd m those of Agent to 
the Governor and Political Agents of ilte pranfs. 

Before 1863. except for the criminal court of the Agent to the 
Governor, established in 1S31, to wd ihe Dart»tos erf tlM! «%era^ 
States in ihc tria: of heinous crini», inierfcrena; willi the jndiaal 
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adiiiini$ir4tion of the lerritorie^j dipIotiiiStic, not magisterial ^ and 
the crimimi] juHsdkuan of the llr^st and second-class chiefs alone 
was dehned. In howcvETp the country underwent an importan.t 

change. The juri^ictlon of all the chiefs was cbi^ified and defined ^ 
diat of chiefs of the fitst and second classes wus made plenary ; that of 
lesser chiefs graded in a diminishing scale, i our Political Agents 
of the resident in ilie four divisions of Kilthi/LwArp now cser- 

ctse residuaz}' juiisdicUon w'ith large civil jind criminal powers. Each 
Political Agent of a /rau/ has a deputy who rcsidc7> at the head¬ 
quarters of the //mnf or divisiotir and exercises iiiubordinate civil and 
criminal powers, Scrioijs criminal crises are committed by the deputies 
to the court of tiie Agent to the Governor^ to whom also civil imd 
criminal appeals lie. The Agent to the Goi'crnor is aided in this 
W'ork by an officer known as the Political .Vgent and Judicial Assistantf 
who is usually a member of the Indian Civil Service. Appeals from 
his decisions lie direct to the Governor of lion^bay in Council in 
his executive cajiacity. An officer sptylcd the Superiiitendent of 
Managed Estates, who is ear an Assistant Political Agentp and 

tw^o Depul>-A5^^^stants ako help the Ageiu, 

fn each division arc sevcrBl subdivisional holding petty 

magisterial p^iiwers over a circle of villages coiUigtious to their station^ 
or fAJfios. iMfiadilrs administer 146 ialukm out of the 19J 

tenitorid dmsions of K^thilw^r ; they pCHsscss certaEn |jower& of genci^ 
administration as well as judicial authority. Hut as ther larger prin- 
etpahties occupy more than 15,000 square miles of the total area of 
square niilcs, the Agency through its AssistantSj Deputy- 
AsstsUnts, and fAd^tadirs cannot be called U|K>n to administer more 
than one-rourth of the entire area. Tliere are 1 2 tMnas in the penin¬ 
sula. 7 he (diuhidrs are poorj ignorant, and in debq and Irave onty the 
semblance of authDrLE)\ InX^x-tdiukdur relations arc charactc;rti«:d by 
petty squabbli:s, small jealousies^ and endless subdi\ision of estates. 

The law administered by the ddrhdH tribunals of the State is the 
cusEomary law: namely the Hindu and \[uhammadan religious taw 
as modified by local or tribal usage. 7’hc larger States Ivavc procedure 
and fwnol codes based <41 those in uie in Hriiish India. To meet 
a particular class of land dispute^ however^ a special court was estab¬ 
lished in 1873. 'I’bis was tlie K^jasthlnik Courtj constituted wttli the 
assent and at the cr^i of the chiefs. It decided^ under the pTesidency 
of Cl Hritish officer, all disputes m to j^nls or hereditary c^taies^ between 
the chiefa and the Hdjdds and mu/girdj/as^ who are for the most part 
the kinHtnen of die chiefs or the descendants of earlier holders who 
Lave been deprived of their estates. It surveyed and niapped out the 
estate, fixed his miiBcelEaneous due^ and defined his relation 
lo his chief by lading down the extent of his obligations. The court 


nox 


was Originally established for ihree years; hut it was cootirkUed For 
a sucdessioki of short period^ and was qveniuaJly abolished on April J^ 
1899. Since its estahlishment the peace of KAthiAwar has seldom 
been broken by the more unruly members of the chiefs" faniiEics; but 
a real or fancied grievance may stilt produce a b>dy of outlavk^ ; and ns 
tecentty as 1S92 a hand of these wa*! not cajJtuncd until 

They had caused the death of the British oiheer in charge of the pur¬ 
suing troops. At ihe present time dispuies between the first four 
classes of chiefs are usually rErferred to the Siatc courts, and are dealt 
with by the Agent to the Governor in appeal. Similar disputes between 
the ^ir/ffMars of other classes are decided by the Judicial Assistant, 
subject to the control of the Agent to the Qivcrnorj according to rules 
published in iS^S. 

As each tribe of Rajputs invaded the peninsub, its chiefs bestowed 
on their re]aiicni& portions of the land they had won. This share ms 
named Jbpa/giriis^ and passed to the descendanits of the originBi grantees. 
The more enterprisitig ^'rastai continued to acquire fresh lantb rrom 
their neighbours, until they found themselves sufficiently strong to set 
up os independent rulers. Otlter^ less enterprising, surrendered the 
greater portion of the land 10 a neighbouring chief iti return for pro 
lection, and fell into the position of mti/pristas or 'original sharers.' 

a succeeded In gaining his independence he became 

a and assumed the title of Thahun ^val, RUni, or RJjS. 

As he rose in the social scale, the landed proprietor became anxious 
Eo leave his possessions intact to his eldest sno j at the same time the 
custom of the countiy' compelled him to set aside a pticlinn of his 
estates for each of his younger sons, and these tn turn became 
owing submission to the head of the familyt but oihcrwisc independent. 
Thus iii K^thiaw,ir landed properly has l?cai minutely subdivided, and 
the process still continue^ so that soemt estates not larger than a single 
iiUa^e have upwards of a hundred shareholders. As a rutOp the re\ enue 
control of those estates has been left to the shareholders^ except during 
minority,, &cu In aildition to the landed estates held by and 

gi'rusfast many villages or portions of villages are held hereditarily a^ 
religious and service grants. Another large class of proprietorri arc 
jitat'dartf or holders of estates as nmintenance or on sen ice tenure. 
They have not the position or pririleges and possess neither 

civil rwjr criminal jurisdiction. Some of them arc life tenants^ Common 
forms of service tenure are lands held by village headmen, watchmen^ 
or scaS'Cngens, or by tribes such as the Mera who pay a hearth-tax aind 
a plongh-tax for culiit^ion, though in some cases holding rent fret 
The mMirs of Kathiawar have absolute power met property in their 
private or Md/sa land. The Landlord^fi rent or rdj is a fixed share 
of the produce. In practice this share is supplemented by numerous 
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pcuy cesses, which are taken by the propTictor, R'bile others 

arc devoted to silkge espenses. 

During the Iasi thirty year^n considcmble improvements have l^een 
intrcjduced into the revenue systenu Previously whole sulxlivisious 
were farmed to the highest bidders^, who in turn sublet villages or 
shares of villages^ The fainming system has now been almost com¬ 
pletely abandoned^ and a scientific revenue survey has been introduced 
in nearly all parts of the penansula. 

In KAthiiwJ^i' the organization of the village community has still 
considerable vitality. The |jrovalence of a syniem of revenue collection 
in kind imposes a special demand on the watchfulness of ttie headmati 
and his subordinates, E%'cn the smallest villages have their 
^avi/dtirt Jmd/fljf4 who^ like the priest carpentetp tjtilor, and scavunger+ 
are remunermted for their setvHces by payment in kind. Under recent 
arrangements^ the village police under the Agency drcl^ are 

paid in cash and not in kindi 

'I*he table given on pages 165-9 that in 1903-^4 the total 

revenue of the Agency was estimated at 194 lakhs^ while the tribute 
amounted to nearly ij lakhs, about 7 lakhs ^iiayahle to the British, 
^'9 lakhs to the Gaikwflrj and Rs, 92,400 to Jundgarh^ compared with 
lakhs anri ri Lakhs respectively in iSSo, Of the 193 States, 
12 pay no tribute, 105 are tributary to the British Government, and 
79 to the G.likwHr of Baroda, while 134 pay tribute also to the Nawftb 
of JunSgiirh. As the financial accounts the States, except those 
lemporarily under management are never submitted to the Agency, 
the revenue entered in the table above referrEd to must be cqiisidered 
only approximately correct. A Luge share of the revenue is never 
brought td book in the State acoounts, being credited to the private 
income of the chief or of the members of his fainity. Villages are 
assigned in maintenance or alienated, and taxes arc farmed and their 
proceeds carried to some privTiic account. The greater part of the 
revenue in every State is derivtid from the land, the general nile being 
to take a fixed share of the crops, supplemented by cash cesses, the 
total averaging from one third to one-half of the crops. "J he States 
which possess a seaboard levy an export duty on all field produce 
leaving the Sutc limits by any land routep in order to turn trade to 
their own ports. The maritime States not only lei^ import and cKport 
duties, but have also a monopoly of the manufacture of salt, a branch 
of mvenue of increasing importance. All jurisdictional States also 
retain the monopoly of the saile of opium, and are entitled to two-thirda 
of the ^ tnlue of all smuggled opium seired within iheir territories. 
Other items of revenue are house taxes levied on artisans and shop¬ 
keepers, and taxes on labourers, shepherds, lVc Stamp duties and 
fees are levied on various judtckl processes, tinder the authority 
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rtf Gmcmmerti^ an imprrtvcmetit ccss c*r two .inniis per acre ha-i l>ecn 
imposed on subordinaLti landholders for the last thirty y«trs. There 
is no regular classEhcadon of Lind. Assessment is levied chiefly in 
kind, hut it works out at about Rs. 2 to Rs, pi^r acre for 'dry crops 
and Rs. 5 to Rs, 6 for irrigatc^l crops- 

Tlic British rupee is curreiu dsrougbowt the |K;nirti>tib, There is 
a local mint at Jtin%arh^ of which the coins are euirctit in that State 
alone. The silver coins are ^ns and balfAaWp the copper coins fxnnp 
known as doAdaSr and The Bhaunagu mint was 

closed in iSjjo under an armngement with the Bombay GovemmenL 
Municipal tastes are levied in many of the large towns. Since 1879 
a certain amount has been contributed by each Siate and landed 
proprietor in Ksthiawarj and credited to a general Jjxal fund adminis¬ 
tered by the Agent to the Ck>vemor, Ml expenses connected with 
the improvements of the Agency^ are met frrvni this fund, which has an 
income of lakhs^ with a balance in 1904 of 5 lakhs. 

Imperial service troops are maintained at Bhaunagar^ JunS^rh, and 
Jftmrvflgarj which each equip a small force of cavaliy. The British 
troo|v> at Rajkot consisted in 1905 of a regiment of N^ative infantry. 
There is no general polke force i n Othi^w ^n The chiefs are bound 
hy stipulation to [Preserve order and indemnify losses ilirqugh enme 
committed in their territory. In £90^-4 the Agency police^ which 
is employed at a coat of e’4 Uhhs in and civil stations, 

numbered 998 men 3 while, so far as inforrmatron can be obtained, 
the several States maintained a stij^ndiary police force aggregating 
5,378 men, at a Cost of 7^7 lakhs^ In that year 6tii4 oflenoes 
wore reported and 7,419 per^ns were arTc^ledj of whom were 

convicted and acquitted* CtMvviction is generally s<pught through 
the agency of an informer. The daily siverage of prisoners in the 
Rajkot jail wa.-^ 103. At the present time life suvd property are as 
safe in Kathiiwir as in the iJisiTicts of Brilisb [ndia. 

Of the total poiHibtion, 9-7 pcf cent. (>7^7 males and i-j f^alcs) 
could read and write in 1901. Education lias made rapid strides of 
late years. In 1858 there were 59 schools and Jigo^ pnpiis, Increasing 
in iBii to 599 sehcmls with 35,000 pupils; in 1691 the number^ 
further rac to 939 schools and 59,804 pupds. In i 903"4 ihe numlicr 
of injuiltjtions, tncluding 314 prirale ^ooTs, was i,ioo, attended by 
80,041 pupilsj of W'hom zOftoS were girls- These include 2 Arts 
colleges, r 1 high schools (including the Rajkumdr College and the 
Gondal Girlsia School), 41 middle schools (including the TSlukdari 
GirHsia School), and 3 training tpcbools- At the Rijkumar College 
and the Giiflsm Schools the adi^mages of a liberal educaslon are 
enjoyed by many of the chiefs during their ntinofity. ITie total 
amount spent On education m 1903-4- including the amount spent on 
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ihe KAjkumii: College (Rs. 4SpCHaQ) aad GirSsia Scl'tools (Rs. 33^000 K 
was Q-j lakhs, of whkih Provincial funds contributed 0-4 per cenL, 
the revenue of the States 73-7 per cent., and other sources 3+7 \kt centi, 
while j 3'6 per cent* recovored as fees* 
llierc are 124 ht>spitftU and dispeti:^aries in Klihiilw^r The 
palicnts treated at these institutions in 1^3-4 numbered 
of whom 15,813 were in-patients. Nearly 54000 pereotis were vac¬ 
cinated in the same year. 

Kathor*— I'owd in the Kamrej Navsari /raw^, Baroda StalCt 

situated in 21® 17^ N. and 71* 59^ E.jOn the northern hank of (he Tilpli 
river, about 22 miles from Navslri and lo miles fmm Sumr. Popu¬ 
lation (1901)* 4i4^?7- The town pos.’>eHse?^ a j%[uusirs court, a dis- 
pensarjV vcnuicular schools;, an industrial school, and public oftlces- 
Thc place is renmrLahlc for the numlier of Musalmflifts of whom llwre 
are no fewer than ?,444. They are chiefly Rohr^^ of the Sunni persua¬ 
sion ; and beln^ people of great enterprise ihey repair in great numbers 
to Mauritius, Chiniij NaLrl, and other distant places, where they stay for 
long periods, and return to Other aAer ajiiassing Rufliejent w'ealih to 
enable them to settle [j»crmancntly at home, HTic princiEial articles of 
trade in the town arc grain, printed ealicoes, and cotton cloth. 

Kathiwara.- in the Hhoj^awar Aclxcv, Central India. 

Kathoria. —the Bhopaivah Aowjucv^ f'cniral India. 
Kathrota.— Petty State in KArHiiwAR, Bomliay, 

Kathua* —Oveigrowm village in the Ja^rota tlistricb Jamtnu pro¬ 
vince, Kashmir, situated m 33* 33 ' N, and 75"* 33' E., on the right 
bant of the Edvj and betweeu it and the Ujh river. Population (1901), 
S,Soi. Kathua possesses no points of interest The buildir^s are 
mean and dilapidated, and the place has no |mt and no future. The 
climate is unhealthy, and the water-supply scanty and bad. 

KsthufnaTp —Head-quarters of a faAsfl of the same name in the 
Stale of .\lwar, RiLjpuiitna^ situated In 37° 19' N, and 7?° 5^ E., about 
35 miles south-east of ^Alwnr city, and 9 miles north-east of KherU 
station on the Ritjput 9 na-hfllw^ Railway. The town h said to be &00 
ycar^ oM; it possesses a fori, a post oftke^ and a vernacular school. 
The population in 1901 was 3,383. The is situated in the w>uth- 
east of the State, and in 1901 conuined 7S villages^ with a population 
of of whom 90 per cent, were Hindus. Under Mughal rule ft 

was attached to the provinoe of Agra, but, from its proximity to Jaipur, 
Was generally held as a ftef by the Jaipur chief. From 17 78 to 17S4 
the ^lughals held direct po^ses^ioi\ but in the latter year the Marathds 
overran and Occupied it* Their oppressions aroused the local popu¬ 
lation, who involc^ the aid of MaMrao RUja Eakhilwar Singh about 
1802, The latter sent a strong force, which expelled the Marath^s and 
occupied the fort of Kathumar; but in 1S03 the MarUthi troops^ in 
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ihcir retreat before I^rd l 4 lk 4 ^p bmnbarded the lown and fort and 
ejqxrtled the Ah-ar ^rrison. It was thts army which was antiihilated 
three ciaj's later at La^wari. Just before the Ejaitle the fuMi of 
Kathuitiar had been granted to the ^fah.lrjj^ of |ihatat|>ur; but as ho 
broke his engagements with the BriEish^ it was reHumed in 1805 and 
ceded to AWiXr. 

KatiSdi,—Village in the KiEhoiganj subdi'^iisiofi of ^fymensbgh 
Distrkt, Eastern Bengal and A^sa^m^ sitiiatcd fn ^5' X, and 90° 
4S" E. Population (1^01), 1,^72. It is one of the most frequented 
bazars in the soiitii of the District. 

Katihar,—Town in the head-quarters subdivmon of IHirnea DisiHct, 
Jlcngah situated in 25° ^ 4 '" Population {r^oi), 9,761. 

Kaiih^r^ whidi wa^ formerly known as SaLfganj^ h an important railway 
junction^ nt whicfi the Bengal and NortliAV'esteirt Railway meets the 
BihSr section of the Eastern Bengal Stale Railway, The latter h 
continued 10 Manih^rT GhJlt on the Ganges* whence a steamer plies to 
Saicrigfllip establishing comtniinicaiion also w ith the East Indian Railway. 
There is a large export of rico and mustard seed- The town is the 
head-quarters of the sheep-breeding trade, and rough blankets are 
manufactured by a colony of Garcris settled there* 

Ksttnlndu*—Capital of the kingdom of NepSi, sitmitcd towards 
the western side of the Nepal Valley, on the cast honk of the Vishnu- 
mati river, at its junction with the B 9 ghmatl; approximate position, 
27^ 42' N., 85*^ i 3* E. It is the laT^esi city in Nepilj and has a popu¬ 
lation which is roughly csiitrulted at from 70,000 to So,000. Most of 
the inhabitants are Xewirs, of whom about twi>thirds are Buddhists, 
KiLtmdndu is said to have been founded by RajI G^lnakSmade^-a about 
A.D. 733. 'Fhe earliest name by which the city wa 5 known was Manju 
Paun» after the Buddhist saint Manjusri. Tradition axserta that the 
plain of Katmandu was covered by a great lake, till the saint cut the 
dam w4th his s word and so released die water, 

'rfic general shape ttf die city is veiy irregular* and is supposed by 
the Hindus to resemble die ^^ura Of sw^ord of the goddess while 
the Buddhist Newlrs declare it to have been built After the shape of ihc 
sworLl nf Manjil-^ri^ Its mtxlem ruinte is said to be derived from au 
ancient building which stands in the heart of the city near the royal 
palace, and which is still known as Katmilndti from iat, *wnod^ (of 
which material it is chiefly cninposed), and or *aii 

edifice.' This bunding was erected by Lachmiim Singh MaJ^ in 
15961 as a house of acoommodatiOEi for religious incndiiicant& Pnor to 
the Gurkha conquest of the country in 17691 KitmiSndu was the seat 
of KovcrnmciU of Newlr kings wlio, with the princes of the neighbour 
ing towns of Pitan and Bbaigaon* reigned over the Valley of Xep5l 
and ad^cent country XitPAi-)- Gf the high walls, with ihetr 
voi.. X V. ^ 
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numcr-DuFy whj4:b r»ncc surrourkd&d the city^ cqiusidcrable 

portions hit^ts Ijccn (leimoStslied or have fidlcn into tlistcpair. 

'I’he tiyvm is a labyrinth qf narrow slfoet^ most of which are irri’ 
po-s-^bk for carriage traffic and indescribably fiUhy. The buildings 
Oh either side are densely CTtvwded, and arc usually from two lo four 
storeys high. 'Fhey are made of birickp and tilcd^ and are built in the 
form of hollow' sqimresp opening off the streets by low doorways the 
ecniral courtyards sen'ing as receptacles for ftibbi&h of every sort. In 
contrast to this dirt and squalor is the wealth of woodncarving which 
omamentF the fa^idcs of the houflcs. Most of these have projecting 
wooden windows or balconies, elaborately canned in beautiful designs. 
The streets gencfalty lead to the /o/j or iiqunres, of which there are 
many throughoul the city. These are C|)cn sjjflces, paved* like the 
streets, with brick and stonCt in w hich tho various markets are hclth 
'fhe largest and most impt^rtant building is the roya! ^lalacc or Darkir. 
This covers a considerable extent of pound. On the w'est it faces an 
Ofjen square which contains many temples find a monolithic pillar. 
Opposite the north-west o>nier of the Darbnr stands a large semi- 
European building called the Khot^ w^hich is famous as having been 
the scene of the nuissaere in i of almost all the leading men of th^i 
countr)% by w^bich Sir Jang liahaditr e^^taLilislied himself >n power 
I'he Darliir is now used only for ceremonial pitrjwssesip as a residence 
for various relations of the ting* and as public offices. The king, the 
J^lini^jtcr* and (IKjsI of the nobles in the country liave long since given 
up bring within the city, and have built themselves ini posing palaces 
and houses in European style outside it, 

Katmitndu, though a filthy city, presents an esEcecdingly picturtsque 
appearance. This b, in a great measure, due to the Chinese style of 
architecture which predominatei Many of the temples are like 
pagndas, of sevemi stofcys in height, and profusely omamenlcd with 
canings, painring?^, and gilding. The roofs of many of them are 
entirely of brass, or copper gilt, and along the eaves of the dilFerent 
storeys are hung numerous little bells which tinkle in the breeze, .-^t 
some of the doorways, which are often copper gilt, are placed a couple 
of large stone lions or grilTins, with wdl-curled manes* Immediately 
outside the city is a fine parade-ground nearly a mile in length, 
surrounded by an avenue of trees and ornamented with modem 
equestrian statues of various Mlniatets. 

A good water-supply was introduced in 1893, and lately drainage 
works have been started* There are two hospitals—one for women* 
the other for men—a schook and a free libniiy . 

A Bridsh Resident, with a small staff and e‘¥cort, is stationed at 
KltmJlndu. The Residenqr is situated about a mile out of the city on 
the north sidet in what was formerly a barren patch of ground, supposed 
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to be haiinted hy dernoniv, Inst now one of ihc beauLifu! and besi- 
wooded parts of the Vallc^'. ^^Ilhin. the grounds is a British post oftioe 
under the control of the Resident. 

KatoL—Railway junction in the Mqrw.tra of |ubbul|X»re 

C>istrict. Central ProvinceSp situated in z j” 50' Nh and 3 o® t4^ K,,iin the 
East Indian Railway, 673 miltjs from BomiMiy and 7?7 from CalculE.L, 
adjoining the to^Ti of Murwira. Tc is connected with Bilaspur on the 
main line of tlie Reksgal-N^pur system by a link of i^S mites, and with 
lifoa on ihe MicJlnrid section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
from ItSrsi to Agra by one r^f 1O3 mileHH 'tliesc two connecting lines 
may eventually form [Kirl of the through route from Calcutta to 
Kifichb 

Kfttodia.—l^ctty State in KAiiiiAWAft, Bombay. 

KAtoi TalisTl. AV^Hiem of Nagpur Diairicb Central ProvinceSp 
lying between 21^ 2' and ei" 31^ N, and 78*^ 15' and E, with 

an area of 800 square miles. The population in 1901 wafi 
coniparcd with 157,1*0 in 1891. 'I'lie density is aeo pen^s |icr 
square mile, dlie /-jM/ contains five towns KitOL (populatiorip 
7t3^3)i the he 3 i:lH:iLiarEejSp Narkhi^r (7,726), Kelosj {5,140. Mohpa 
( 5i35^)jand Mowia (4,799)-and 356 inluibiti^l villages. Excluding 
56 square miles of Government forest, 77 ;>er cent of the av'uitable 
area is occupied for tojltivation. Tim cuiiivated area in 1903^4 was 
540 square miles. The demand for land fcvcnue in the same year was 
Rs. 2,57,000, and for Cesses Rs. 11,000. The contains tracts of 
very fertile land in the ^-alleys of the Wardha and Jim rivers and some 
biliy and stony countty to the $tmth. It is one of the great cotiour 
growing areas of the ProvirirCe. 

ICfttol Town i'—H^d-quarteci of the fitAa/ of the nme name, 
Nagpur District, Central Provinces, situated in J i* i7^N. and 78*^36 E#, 
on the Jim river, 36 miles west of Nigpur city by road. Population 
(1901), 7 t 3 i 3 suburb of Budhwim on the oppcMitc side of 

the river has recently been included in its limits* Within the town are 
the ruins of an old fort, and a curious temple of very early dase built 
entirely of layers of sandiCone with many grQEesr|uc carvings^ Kitol is 
not a munieipalityi but a town fund is mised for sanitary purposc^k. It 
is one of the important cotton markcL'i of the Province, and contains 
4 ginning factories with i 5 o gina and 3 cotton-presses, having a 
total capital of about 5 lakhs. The mangoes grown locally have some 
reputation^ Kltol has an English middle Khool and a dispemary. 

Katosan^—Petty Suite In M.vhT KA.STHAj Bombay. 

Katra (or Mifinpur Katra).— I’own in the Tilhtu- /aAsf/ of 
jahanpur District, United Provinces, situated in 1' N. and 79*4*' ^ * 
on the Oudb and Rohilkhond Railw^ay Population (1901), 6,309* 
The town generally built of mud, and contains a pdke iUtbn, a 
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diftpcns^rjrt and a branch of the American Methodist Misdoin. Between 
this place and Fatehjifanj East in Bareilly District was fought the battle 
in which the united HHtinh and Oudh forces defeated the BohiUnis under 
Rihmat Kh^Ln, and cfTccted die annc^tiun of Hohillchuind to Oudh. 
Ralra Is adminfstered under Act XX of 1856^ with an income of about 
Rs, (jjoo. There is a considerable export of local produce by railway. 
Tht middle school hns pupils. 

Katumbar^—and head^iiiiaTiers. thereof in Alwar StatCp 
USjpuE^a. Srf Kathumar, 

K^twa Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of BurdwAn Dis¬ 
trict, Benyalt lying U-tween 26* and 50'" N* nnd S7* 44" and 
£8*^ 17^ E.p with an area of 404 square nrilcs, 'I'hc siiImIi vision is a flat 
alluiiial tract, and in the east, along Ihe banks of the Bhagfmthi, the 
soil is waterlogged and swampy. "^Fhe population in tgoi was 248,806, 
compared with 230,337 in i&9r, the density being &16 persons per 
square mile. It crmlaiils two towns, KatW'A (population, 7,9^0), its 
head-quarters, and Dai.nuat (5,618); and 465 villages. I jrge annual 
fairs are held at Agmdwip and r>Mia, TIte man-ufacture of fasar silk 
is m impertont industry. 

KatwaTown.—Head-r|uartCT5 nf the subdivision of the same natue 
in Burdwiin District^ Ihsngal, situated in aj^ 39^ N. and £8® 8' F,, at 
the junction of ibe Bhagtmihi and A}jy rivers. Population (1901), 
7,sao. K^iwa was at one time crmsldered the key to Murshidabad 
w^hen that town was the capital of Penpl, and an old fort here was 
the scene of the defeat of the Mar^th^s by AU Vardf Khan, Et is 
held sacred by the Yaishna^-as, as having been the place w'here their 
apostle Chaitanja entered upon the life of an ascetic btcaiiieTs used 
to visit it the year round, hut owing to the silling up of the lih^iratbi 
and the opening of the East Indian Railway its commercial importance 
has greatly declined; it is now proposed to construct a branch railway 
froui Hopghly. K 9 .twir w,!* constituted a inunici|xility in 1869. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-3 averaged Rs* 7,800, and 
the expenditure Rs. 7,000. In 1903- 4 the Income was Rs. lo.soo, 
half of which was derived fron^ a tax on persons {nr property tat ); and 
tlte e.\penditure was Rs. Bjjoo. The town coniains the usual public 
oi^ces ; the subsidiary jail has accommodation for 24 prisoners. 

Xauri^la (also called Kamalt)^—River of Northern India, rising in 
Tibet, not far from one of the sources of the Sude}^ in 30° 40^ N. and 
So” 48' E. After leaving Tibet by the Takla Khlr or Yari pasa, it 
flows through Nepll, generally in a south-t^terly direction, till it 
emerges from the lower range of the Himalayas through a deep pictur¬ 
esque gorge known as Shtsha Tani {*gloss water'), Thu stream here 
is about 300 yards broad and of great depth, with a slow current, closely 
shut m by precipitous clifls 2,500 feel high. A little below Shlsbi 
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PAnt the channel widens^ with a steeper and rockier desccnii causing 
niagnitieent rapids nearly half a mile hrmd- Lower down tlic river 
divider into two, the western branch retaining the name of KauriAla or 
Kam^lii the eastern being oaHi^'d the Ginw'L Formerly the latter was 
an insignilicanl ^stream, but its volume has gradually increased till it is 
now considerably larger than tliat of the Kauriak* They are both rapid 
rivers, wish fjebbly bedi and fords which an elephant tan generally cross 
without diHiculty. liighteeti from its point of esit from the hills 
the Kauiidla enters Uritish Territory, at the point where it receives the 
Mohan^ and marks the bounchiry between the Oudh Districts of Rherl 
and Bahraich, It now receives on the east bank its former olfshoot, 
the Girwi, and on the wcit the SuheU, Dahawiir, and Cbauta, all 
branches of the ^akda river. Frcun the point of confluence with the 
Chauka the u tilted riverii Ijniconie the Gogka, which ultinuitety falls 
into the Ganges on its left baitk, a little above Diiwpore. The KanriSla 
is navigable hy liiig^e boats of about 17 tons burden beyond the limits 
of British territory. The pnnd|Tal truiSf! ia the Mjiort of grain, and of 
timber^ ginger, ptpjK:r,and catechu froin Ne^iflL Gold-washing is 
carried on by a Casio called, after their occupation, Sona^bls* The river 
abounds in lish. 

K&vali Taluk.—Jlr/ffi of Ncllore L>islriet, Madras, lying between 
14* 40' and j s* 4' N. and 79“ 36' and 80^ 7" E-, and bounded tm the 
east by the Bay of Bengal. Its area is 548 square miles, about one- 
third of which is and I he population in *9®* 

was £7ia[5j compared with Sj, log in 1S91. It contains 77 iiltages, 
besides the head-i]uartcrii, Kavali (jXijiulationj Mss)- ^ he demand 
on account of bind revenue iind Closes in 1903-4 amounted to 
5,4(^000. Hhe /^}M is generally flat, but contains a few isoUt^^d 
hi tbs w hile to tiic and north-west arc cstensii-e low jungles m ports 

very dense. The soil is poor, and large beds of Llerile are frequently 
met with, rhti bi drained by the Uppuit^m (an affluent of the 

Maniieru), the Gunditlavagu* Ubliali^^gu^ lukI I’illlvJigu. Iberc arc 
35 Lonks under the charge of the dq^riment ot Public B cirk^ ami 
31 minor irrigation work-v \Vith a few ejiceptions iheac arc rain-fed, 
and the supply is therefore not very ceftein, Irrtgaltun from the 
Sangam dam atfoss the Peliner has btfcft extended to iwo vilbges. 
* \\*ct" cul [ivation is most comnicjn in the eastern portion. 1 he con¬ 
sumption of rice has much inureastxl of late years. Along the sea-coast 
large tracts have been planted with jKilniyni |jalms and cosuarimL 

Kkvali Town.—Head-quoittiis of the fu/ifi of the same name tn 
Neliore 1 district, Madras, situated in t 4 * 55 ^ ^ Popuktkm 

( 1901 )^ 1 *- contaim a District Munsifs court olid the usual 

olhces* 

Kaveri*—Kivec of Southern India. CAUVtwv. 




Kaveripak^ in the iVilijapet Mini uf North Afcot District* 

.Vbdms, siuiated In 12® 54^ N. and 79'' 38 " Ji Population (igpiX 
5,5&6. It b known in hbtory as the scone of the victory ^tned by 
Clive over Kaja S^hib and his French allies in 1753. It is a nourishing; 
place, lying to the south of the embanknient of the large tank to which 
it gives its name. A small fort formerly sttKjd near, but this has been 
destroyed. ITie tank is the most extensive in the District, its emkink" 
nient being about 4 miles long. Upon this is built a little bungalow, 
with a view over the water towards the Sholinghur hills. Wild duck 
and other water^fowl arc abundant. 'Phe Link, which is fed by a 
channel from the Palaf, is rarely dryp but lias much sUted up tn the 
course of ycar^, 

K^verlpatnatn.- Village Jn the Krishnagiri M/ni of SaJem District, 
Madras, situated in 13” jf]-" K. and yfi* 13^ E-, on the right banit ul 
the l^onnaiygr, 7 miles from Krishnagiri. ropuhitcon {1901), 4,954. 
The place w'as regarded as of some ^tmtcgical impfjrtance in the M^'^re 
^Vaf.s^ as it commanded the entrance to Dhiirmapuri M/ni and the 
Camatic, and was strongly fordfEcd. Tn 1767 the English took it from 
Haidar . 4 li; but the latter almost immediately recaptured it, and used it 
as a support in the next campaign until his withdrawal above the Ghats. 
Colonel Woed then totjk the place» and in 1790 Cglonel ^lancwdl made 
it his huAd-quarters l>efore advancing againiit 'I’ipQ. 

Kavjapur. -Town in the State of Sangli, Bomliay, situatLxl in 
r6® 89' and 74^^ 72' E, Population (1901), 51I27. The town, 
formerly called Shingnapur and KavAndanyapur, is built on stony 
undulating ground, and lies 5 miles north^^ast of Sangli lowm, near 
a small stream winch rises in the Dandoba hills and falls into the 
Kistnn. This stream supplies the town with drinking-water, ilie well- 
water being bruckish and unhealthy. The town contains a substantiii] 
sichoolhouse* with accommodation for too boys, a Jain Ais/i, a >luhain- 
mudan and fourteen Hindu temples, the most important of 

which is that of Siddhe^bwar, 

Kawa,—SouthH^^tvm township of Tegu District, [jiwcr Burma, 
lying between 16'' 58" and 17® 3a' N, and 96® (7^ and 9^1° 53' E.. with 
an area of 514 square mile^ tt is a flat area producing rice, and lying 
for the nn^t part between the Pegu river and the mouth of the Sittang. 
In 1901 it contained jo 6 villages, with a |)oputation of 79,057. its 
inluLbihmis in 1891 having numbered 60,435, head^qiiartcTs are 

at Kawa (inpulution* r*S66), on the left bank of the Pegu river, not far 
from fongyi milw'ay sjation. Hie area cultivated in 1903 4 was 345 
square miles, paying Bs, 6^59^300 land revenue. 

Kawahi.—Kiver in Sylhet District, Kastem Bengal and Assam. 
Sti Khowai* 

KawardliA.—f^eudatory State in thn Central ITtn'inceSj lying 
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between si* 50' and i»* 30' N. and Sio* 5Q' and 81® 16' E,, wiih an 
ar<ai of 798 miles. It Uw* «n the border of the eastern range of 

the Sitpuril Hills, between the Disirieta of SalSjjhdt, Drug, llil^pur, 
and MundU. The wxrslern half of ilio Siiite consists of hill and 
country, while to the cast is an o|3en |ilaiti. Kawwdliil {population, 
4,772), the heiid-<|UArters, is 54 miles from TildA station on the 
Bengal-Nilgpur Railway. The name is believed to be a corruption of 
Kabirdhim or ‘the seat of Kabir,' and Kawaidhfi is the official head¬ 
quarters of the tiwkaHh of the Kablrpanihi sect. At the village of 
Chhapri, J1 miles to the west of Kawaidhft, is situated the fine old 
temple of Bhorani Ueo. It is highly decomted, contains Severn] in¬ 
scriptions, and is assigned to the eleventh oenliury. The KawardM 
family ore Kaj Gonds and ore related to the s-amindan of PondiriA 
in UililspuT, the Kawaidhi branch being the junior, In the event of 
failure of heirs^ a younger son of- the Pandaria tamlmitir succeeds. 
The estate was conferred for military services by KaghiijT Bhonsla. 
'['he preiieni chief, JadunSth Singh, succeeded in 1891 ai the age of 
six years. He is being educated at the Rajkumif College, Raipur, wd 
during his minority the Stutc is admintstenid through the Political 
Agent for the Chhattisgarh Feuda^tory^ States, llte Slate contains 3^ 
inhabited villages,and the population in igoi ki'O!! 57,474,^ It 
by 37 per cent, in the i^'ceeding decade, during which Kawardlia was 
severely affected by fairiine in several years. Tire demily is 7 a i^sons 
lier square mile. Gonds, Chandlrs, Kunnls, and Teli# are the pnncijiol 
castes, and the Chhattlsgarhf dioJect of Hindi is uiuve^ly spokciu 

In the oi»en country there is a comidetahle qmniity of good hUclt 
soil. Included in Ra ward hi arc the three subtirdinate wm/WArw 
estates of Boris, Rhonda, and RengSkhar, witli an cstini^cd total area 
of 405 square miles. 'I’hese Imve rwt been surveyed, and 110 siaiisiies 
for them are available. Of the remaining area, which has Iwen 
cadastrally surveyed, 14a square Mitlca are occupied for cilItJvalion. 
which 222 are under crcji>. The cropiied area has con,viderably de. 
creased in recent years owing to the unfavourable iwaions. 1 
princiixil crops are which covers too square mi!«, 33 . 

lice 35. c-dtoi, 54, Only .65 «res are irrupted, 

4SS square miles, or more llian half the total ar« of the Siat^ are 
forest. The forests consist mainly of mfenof species, aiwl wf 

is the princijwl timber tree. Hie State contains 36 miles cJ 
gravelled and 74 embanked roads, constructed ^ 

supervision of the Engineer 1/ the Chkittlsprh Sraies dmsion^ 
princiiial routes ate those from Uongargarh to Pandiri, and from 
KiiWiirdh^ iu 

The revenue of the Suie in 1904 nmounied to Rs. 1,10,000, of 
which Rs, 70,000 waa derived from land, Ri, 13,000 from forests, aid 
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Rs. 10^000 from excisu. The S)iitcm of land revenut o^'^c^incnt is the 
same us hi Urilish territory^ but the hcadEncii of silbges have no ^^^£> 
prietary rights. Excluding the zamliiJiiri cslatcsp ndiich |iay a revenue 
of Rs. incidence of land revenue is S anims 9 ijies per culii^ 

vated acre. The usual cesses arc realued with the land revenue^ The 
expenditure in igo4 aniounted lo Rs. the princi|ja 1 iiemsi 

being Government tribute {K^- 32»Qoo)r alUwances lo the ruling 
family (Rs. 1 jnSoo), public w'orliS (R-v* ynCw)* general administration 
(R&i. and police (Rs. 6^000). 'J’hc tribute h liable to pcritxlical 

revision. Since 1893 the State has alluticd Ks. 1,^30,000 to public 
works^ wSiich has been niainly expended in the construction of the 
roads already nieniioned and of buildings for the State ofHces, I'hc 
expenditure on education in 1904 was Rs. 5,900^ from which i z schools 
with about 500 pupils are uuinUtuod. Only 879 persons were returned 
as literate in 1901^ llic pir<»portion of the male popukttotJ able 
to read and wrilc being 3 per cent. A dispensary h^is been estab¬ 
lished at Kiiwiirdli^^ at which i^jooo ]}ersons were iriaitthd in 1904. 
The retalioirs of the State with Government are in charge of a 
Pclitlcal Agenlt under the suiK^rvision uf the Commissioner, Chhilils- 
garh Division^ 

Kawkarelk SuMivision.—Subdivision consisting of ttic &istcrn 
half of Amherst District^ Lower Burma, with head-quarters at Kaw'- 
liLARKiK, It contains two townships, Kawrahkik and Kvaskmaraw, 

Kawkarelk Township*—NonbH^asicrn township of Amherst l>iS’ 
tricl, Low'er Burma (formerly known as the Haunglhjira^N- township)^ 
lying between 15“ 37" and %f 2^ N* md 97* 59'and 98'’ 5r" Ivi with 
an area of r,96j square miles^ bounded on tlie west by HaungiSiaraw, 
and on the east by I'haungyin and by Siamese territory. It is for ibe 
most part very hilly and very sparsely tnluibited The population 
as,51 a in rS^i, and iti 1901, distributed in ifii rrlLiges and 

one town, Kawrarcieu (population, Jh9i9\ the htsid-tpiarlers, The 
area cultivated Ims more than doubled during the past ten years. In 
1903-4 it reached an aggregate of 50 square miles, jjaying Rs. J 9 ij°^ 
land revenue. 

Kawkarelk Town,—Head-quarters of the sululivision of the same 
name in Amherst District^ I^ower Burma, situated in 16® 35' N. and 
98® 14^ E. The town lies in the north-east of the District, nearly 
50 miles due east of Moulmein, stretching along both banks of ihs 
Kawkarelk, a streum which flows frrjm the wiiStem slo[jes of the Dawna 
range into the Hautigtlmraw river^ and is navigable up to Kaw^kareik 
during the mins hy boats of fairly heavy burden. The town is an 
important trade centre on the main caravan rculc betw'cen Mouhnein 
and Slam. Population 31919. In tS^4“5 Kawkareik wins 

placed in charge of a town cotnrauice, whidi WikH monstitiiitcd in 1903- 
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The income admin isicrwl by ilit- low ft auiliorities was Us. 8,700 in 
igo^-4i wild ihc (y;|«;rdilinx; was Rs, y,ooo, devoted chiefly ici public 
works, 'llic town iwsmsssus w civil hospiftU, wiili eiahl bed^ which is 
gupiKirted by the town fund. 

Kawlin.^Smithcrnrnost township of Kwiha District, U(»[ier Bui™, 
lying between 13® 30'’ aivd 23° 54* N* wnd 95“ 20' and 96* K., on either 
Bide of the Sagaing-Myiikyinw railwwy, with wn urea of stiuwfe miles, 
it was annesed in 1891 with the rest of the former Wunlho Suite, 
The popuintign in 1901 was 28,1*4 (pr.tcticnlly all Burtnans), dis¬ 
tributed in 239 villages. The he.i.d iiuarteTs arc at Kawlin (iwjpuktion, 
Sr3) on the railway, the scene of semne of the most cscitlng cpisod^ 
in the WnntJio rebellion, The surveyed wreii under cultivation in 
1903^4 was 70 square 111 iltfs^ and llle land revenue and /Aaf/Mmttfa 

ajiiDunled to Ks. 1,05,400. , . 

KayaL—-Village in the Srlvwlkunlani of Tinnevetly Distnet, 
Madras, situuted in S' 40^ I''- *tnd j!“ s' E,, tiewr the sew, on the 
nurthem bank of the Tlmbrajiafni riixir. It was once a famous pon, 
and was visited in 1292 by ^rar^o Polo, 'rho calls it 'a great ^d noble 
city,' and notices it at length (Col. Yule's translation, vol. ii, p. 3057. 
A similar glowing account of the place is given by two I ersian 
historians quoted by Colonel Vulc, Klyal sprang into csistcflce after 
KouKai, hut the silt of the Tambrajianii mined both places as ports 
and has now turned them into inland villages. Relics of the ancient 
greatness of K.ilya1 arc, however, still discoverable in the shape trf 
broken tiles and remnants of |Kjttery. 'J'here are also two old temples 
with inscriptions. An interesting and ileiailcd accourii of the place 
wilt be found ift Bishoii Caldwcir* ffis/vrv 

Kayalpatnaoi. small [lorl in Ute Srlviiikuiitafnof fin- 
nevelty District, Madnis, situated in 8' 34 ' 

miles to the south of the Timhrapsrnt nver and 18 mnes south of 
‘J'nticgrin ; not to be confounded with ICilynl. It is a Unioo, mm 
a txjpulation {1901) of iit746, sca-bomfi trade, which is c le > 
in rice and coco-nuts with Ceylon and in timber and ar^-nuts wn 
i rwTOnCOru, is carried on by the Musalman iril^ of Ubbais, Dierc 
U also some trade in palinyra-lcnf boses and jafigerj (coarse sugar), 

and a large Suit factory is at work. _ 

Kayaokulam. —Town on the backwater of the same name in the 
Kftiiikapalli of Travai«ore Slate, Madras, situated in y 11 N- 

and 76® 30' E, Population (ipet), 5 ,: 45 - Eoimerly capital of un 
indeticndenl principality known as On,H it held an equal l^osilion with 
\-oniUl or Trwvancon!. In ihg sixteenth tseniury it was an important 
harbour wliere the Portuguese liad a factory. The OnM Raja was the 
earliest Malabar ally of the Dutch, After a protracted war, he sub¬ 
mitted to Travancoie in 1746. In a. d. 829 one of the curliest Sjnan 
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CburchL-^ was fouhdai here- Thii phjee has a well alltnded niarlt^t 
□tsd a iiiUj^istTate's court. 

KcdamMli. Fiinaous tenapk iind place uf paijs^ramage in Giirbwal 
Uwtricc, L'nitccJ I'roviaices, siLuated in 30® 44" 79® II., imme¬ 

diately below iht snow peak of MafTi^panth, ai an elevaiion of 
I ip 7 ^ j feet above sea-lcveL It niarkii the 5 |jot where Sad^i^'a, a form 
of Kiva, in his flight from the l^andavasp assumetl the form of a buffiito 
and aitcmpEcd to dive into the earth to escape his puriiticrs^ but left 
hii hind quarters on the surface^ A rock is still wonihi|>[H-d as putt 
Ejf ill* deity^ and the remaining [wrdons of his body arc rcverencird 
eliicwhere: at i'engnilth, Rudranatb, Madhyamaheshwar^ and Kali>esh- 
wm. Four miles from the temple on tlirc wny to ihe Mah^panlh jieak 
is a precipice known as the Bltairab JhiSnip, where devotees formerly 
compnisted .■^uk^de by flinging themselves from the summit; but ihe 
Eritish Govern merit suppressed this practice shortly after annexatiQiu 
'I'hc Aihi*a/ or chief priest of Kedim^ih is ahvay.si a Jujiguma from 
Xi>'i 30 re or some other part of Southern India. J*arge numbers of 
pilgrims aunuidly \t^h KedAmnih^ 

Kedgeree (Ai%W),—Villoge in the Coniai subdivision of Mitlna|>orc 
Districlj Beiigah situated in 3 t^ 52' N. and S7* 59^ E.p on the right 
bant the Hot^hly rivcr+ PopulatiDn (1901), li4S7' 
formerly an imjXJrtafit iinchorage, and close by is an old English 
burial-ground containing numerous graves of Europeans who died 
on shipboard off ihe coast. 

Kehsl Man^m (Burmese, At'Mt BamnN).— ^Xnic in the astern 
division of the SiiUihem Shan States, Burmaj lying between 21^ 48'' and 
32-® 15^ N. and 97^40^ Krtd 98* E-±with an area of 632 square mlle2i, 
[t is bounded on the north by the Northern Shan States of Hsipaw and 
South H^enwi; on the CiUd by Kengidn, Manglon, and MdngbiU; 

Che south by Mongnawng and Xtdngkung j mid on the wciit by Mdng- 
kiing. In early days Kehsi Mansarn formed pin of North Hfienwi, but 
w-ui made a MyoKaship in 1S60. The State consists chiefly of 0|>en 
rolling countryp nowhere rising to any grfttt height. Around the capital 
and to the east of it are almi»st treeless downs. Between the Nam 
pang suid the l)order of Manglon are two circles^ undulating like the 
rcstj but covered with scrub jungle. To the north and vresi the downs 
become low hills, as yet untouched by the cultivator; in the 

vallejis between these hills most of ihe ^wet" rice of the Slate is grawtu 
'J’he chief river is the Nam Heng, which separates the State from 
HsTpaw and joins the Nam Fang, Rice is grew 11 in both irrigated 
fiel^L and the odier crops being cotton^ tobaccoi and 

muni. Kchsi h, however, u commercial rither tltm an ag^- 

cultunil State. A good deal of busSnetw U done w^Eth 'Fawrlgpeng iu 
tftj; and there E a considerable trade in agricultural imptemenU and 
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b[inibfK> hatfi (ilie "Burnicic which itrc iiuide in the northern 

part of the 5tak% 'j’lie popylaLion hi 1901 was (cli^itrihuLed an 

378 villages)^ of whoan about ]9 p5{3o were Shans^ and aljoni JhSod Vans 
(Vanglanii). Kehsi {populntionp 618), in the we.vtcna inrt of 

the ^EAte, on the Nam Hengt is a imtiiiig centre of Mjme imjiorljince. 
and was once a large town, 'llie revenue in 1903-4 siiumnlcd to 
Rs. a5;,Doo (mamly from \ the chief aEetns of en;|3eaiditiire 

were Ks, 8,000 tribute to the Urilish Govemmentp Rs, 4,000 general 
administmtion charges, Rs. 2.000 ptivy purse, and Rs. l.ooa public 
works. 

Kekii-—fowai in Ajmer-Nterwfirat H^jputAna, and (he head-quarters 
of am Exlm^Asslytant Commissioner^ situated in 35'’ 2^^ N. and 75® 
13' E. Populaiion (igorX 7^053, including 5,472 Hiawius, r.a^a 
Muhammadans, and 3^*4 Jains. Rckri Weis fomaerly a ihriviaig cotn- 
natTciiil town* but has of late year?; declined in imjKjnance. 'iTie 
municiiml income in 1902-3 was about 14,000. The wateT-supply 
is scarce and bstd. Kekfi |JOMcs5es three hydraulic cotton [crosses 
and a ginning factory'. 

Keladl. —Village in the S,lgar AjM of ghinioga Dislricq ^Syson:, 
situated in 14^ 13'' N. and 75“ f' E., 4 myea north of town. 

Fdpulatlon (1901), t.S95' place df ongin, at the cIobc of 

the fifEOunlh centurvt of llie chiefs who became kings o! the wiiolc of 
the north west of Mysore, and of the Kanarcsc districU below the 
(ihiits, and continued in |M>werlill overthrown by Haidar All in 1763- 
I’hey were at first tributary to Vijajitnagar. but nsaumed fndci>endence 
after the fall of th^l empire. 'J'he capital was first retnovL'd to Ikkeri, 
and cvcnltudSy to Betlndr. 

Keiapnr Taluk. IriM of ’b eotmal District {fonncrly know n as 
\\'un), Berrirp lying between 50^ and 20” 39' K. and 78® 2 and 78* 
51^ E.. with an area of ipoSo square mil®. The pO|iiiLiiion fell from 

105,9jr] in 1S91 to 103.657 ^ 

|Kr square mile. The ra/nJt cotUains 310 villages but no town. The 
hcad^iuariers are at Ffindliarkaw.ida (potmlation. 1.99^)^ 
village of Kelapuq from which the lai® its^ name. I he 

contains a larger proportion of Gondt tlian iwiy other in Berar. Lt 
man hed withpand probably at times formed part of* the Good kingdom 
of VnA^nA. '1 he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Ks 1,35^™^ 
and for cessts Rs, Kjooo. The fd/aA lies in the BilUgbit or southern 
plateau of ikrlnbui tK>ssess® fertile tracts in the valleys of the Waidhl 
and Fenganga rivers which bound it on the north and south. 

Kdlat-i-Ghilz&i.—Fort ifi Kandahar province, Afglilniatiin. 

K.^UT-l-Gllll-iCAl, . 

Kelod.—Town in the Kitol faArr/ of Nlgp^iT Du^tnet, Leniral 

Provinces situated in 21"^ ^ f N- ami 7^ 53^ ^ f 
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city on the ChluT^dwanL Thu mmc la prqliiably lid abbreviii^ 

tion front ‘a pbttltUHtlruu/ iii plaiatain grpvt^ were formerly 

DOtneroiis hero. Population fiyotX 5,141. Tlio town contains an old 
forU It not a niunicipaJity, but a towit fund is raised for sanitary 
pu^jiCiSH A coWon-ginning factory has recently boon opened. Tbt 
chief local industry Ls ihc nranufacture of large brass water-vessels, 
I’hero IS a ^'emaciilar mtddlo schwL 
Ke]ve-MMiijn» —Hcad^uaners of ihe of 'rhana iJis* 

tnct, Bombay, situated in 19^36' N. and 72^44' E., about $i mites west 
of the Fllghar stalHai on [he Bomkiy, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 
and 56 mi les notlh of Bombay, J 'opulattOEi (1901), 5,699. The village 
of Kelvc, whose liame i.s thus joined with Mihlm, lies on the opposicc 
side of a creek about aj miles to the souifi. The coast h ver^' rocky 
near the ha.rb^mr, and a reef stretches for 2 railed from the shore. A 
bmall isiojid fort lies opposite the village of Kdve, Near the two 
creeks which form the harUiura of Mahiin and Kelve arc two small 
orts, fornilug links in the chain huilt by the Portuguese along iFse coast 
of the I hc town is to a large os ten t occupied by gardens, imd 

l™ a fair imdc in plantains, 5UgarM::ane, ginger, and bctel leaf. Whl 
^ilnmns had iwsscssson of Mablm in 1350; Guj^m governors suc^ 
cccdcd L m 1532 the Portuguese occupied itj and in 161a ii was 
rsiiicly heid against the Mughat^h J he tomb of a Portuguese nobic' 
man has been uncariht'd and iis slab placed In the Colle^^^tor^s garden 
at [ h^na. Kulve^M^ihlat \ias been a municlyial town since jS6i- 
LSunng the decade ending (901 tlic income uvuraged Rs. 8,000. In 
dte iiiconiL was Rs. 7+7oo« Kdvu village wui included in the 
Mfthfm munttipaJity rn 1IS90. Tlie towti comains a dispen^ry, and 
^ ools for boys with 356 pupils and opie for girl:^ with pupils. 
elw3xa,-~|-ij^ad-c|uarter6 of the Kumbhalgarb in the 

btalfi of Udaipur, k^jputAna, situated in if f N, and 7 f 36^ E., in 
the heart ot the ArtE^nUi HilU, about aj miles south of the Kumbhab 
garh fort and miles north of Udaipur diy. Population (1901), 1,204, 

It was in Kdwrlril that Rai^ Ajaf Singh found refuge when his father, 
Liikshmun Singh, and his seven brothets had been killed defending 
Chitor against Ai£L-ud dfn at the beginning of the fgurtecnih century. 

Ka.y£ln j Skt. ; the Aa/waj of .4rrian)i—River of 

u I dlcl^id. It rises iti the north-western .ilop<^ of the Kaimiir 

fiow'ing north^east through Damoh 
;m aimi enters B^lnda District in the United Provinces near BiSharki 
" ^ *“*-'*'c tlian loo miles along the border of and through 

in ^ it joins the Juiuha near Cbilll, on the rosid from BindA to 
^ purp rjo miles from in Miurct I’he river flows in a dat\^ w^dh 
dent^ed bed, and is na^g^abJe for small boats os far as Bdndd town i but 
t ere ts not much tralEe- At BandA the bed is sandy, but pebbles and 
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fragments of qnaru and other rocks are found in it, which are polished 
and made into ornaments. Above Rlnd^ the bed becomes more rockvT 
and the scenery near Kharaunt m smguUrly beautiful. A canal taking 
ofT from tlie liver near iJaHarjiur in the Ajaf^^a^h State has recently ]>ccn 
completed. At jjrC54“nt it is dtsbgned to irrigate finly a part of RflndfE 
rhslnct J namely, the area between the Ken and BAghain, of irhicb it 
will command about half^ or ^74,000 acres. The reser^’oir fnrnicd 
m connexion with this project will impound about rSa mitlion cubic 
feet of water in the valley of the river, 

Kendr^p^ra Subdivision.—Norlh-eastem subdivisiem of {.Tuttaclt 
t>i^^trict^ Bengal, lying Ijctwccn iS' and ao^ 4S'' N. and 15' and 
S7* 1" E,, with an ^arca of 97 j square miles. The [Kipulation m igor 
was 4tj7,Q£ip com pored widi 42^,770 in tS^i- 'l' 3 w subdivision is a 
deltaic alluvial tract, bounded on the cast by the Bay of Bengal and 
intersected by numerous rivers and streams. The strip along the coast 
is vety •iparsely (lopulated^ but the density rises towards the west, and 
the average for the whole subdivision ia 473 persons per square nitlc* 
h containii one low-n, KEivniiArviitA (fKipnlatiorip t5,J45\ its liead- 
quarters* and 1,338 vilLagcu. 

Kendr^p^ra Town,—Head-quarters of the subdivision of the some 
name in Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in ao* 30^ S'- and 25* E+ 
Papulation (I^1), 15;245- Its position on the Kendr^para Canal In 
the heart of a rich rice-pioducing osantiy gives it a considcfabk trade ; 
and n h connected by road with Cuttack, J^jpur, and f liIndliAli. It 
was consrituted n municipality in 1869. The income and expenditure 
during the decade ending igoi -2 averaged Rs. 8 , 0 oo- In j 903-4 the 
income was Rs. 11,20Ot of which Rs. 6^700 was deri^'cd from a lax 
on persons (or property lax) ^ and the expenditure was Rs. 11,100. 
Besides the usual public buildings, Kendrapira possesses a goexi school 
and dispensary, and a public lihiory has lately been opened for the 
circulation of English and vemacukr literature. The subjail has 
accommodation for twelve prisoners. 

KecduJJ.- Tillage in ihc head qu.iTlcrs subdivi-^ion of Blrbhilm Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, situated in 23" 38' N. and 87* 26'' on the north bank 
of the Ajay riverK Population (i9«i), 774. It vras the binhplacc of 
Jayadeva, the author of the celebrated a Sanskrit poem 

in praise of Krishna Chaitanyat who was a diRciplc of the \ai?jhnav 
felbrtnen An annual fair In honour of Jayadeva is held in the tillage 
on the last day of Fils (the middle of Januar) ), which is attended by 
50,000 persona. 

Kenery.—Island near the entrance of Bombay harbour^ off the 
mainland of Kolflba DlsErict» Bombay. See KHAXDKkr.^ 

Kenghkam (liurmese, State in the caatem 

division of the Soulberti Shan States, Burma, lying between 20® 50^ and 
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a I® 7^ X. and gS® 20* and 37^ K., wich an area of 167 square miles. 
It lies on both sides of the Nam Pang, nnd is bo-unded on the north by 
Mungiia^iTig and a detached p^'don of Mdngnaii on die cast hy a 
detached i>ortinn of Mongtlawng and hy She Salweim river; and on the 
south and irest by Mdngnai. Rice is cultivated in the plain lying along 
the western bank of the ijver and on tlie hills to the west^ but owing lo 
the bwvs E^r |)opulation a hr^c ntimljer of |addy-ficlds are fldlow. 'I'he 
popiitatiun of the Slate in [90T was 5,458^ practically all Shans^ distri¬ 
buted in 52 villages. The residence of ihc Myeuia at Kcnghkam 
(popufation, a picture^udy situatetl village on the Nam Fang, 

a few Etiile^ north oF the pidint where that stream fifjws into the Salween, 
'fhe revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. ^^ooo (mo-^tly from /AruM- 
iMrtAi), and the tribute to the Tiritish Government is Rs. a,oocx 

Kengldn (Burmese, — Small State in the eastern division 

of the Southern Shan States, Rurma, lying geographii^^Uy wuhin the 
borders of Kchiii Manf^am, hut abutting in the ^oudi-ea-st on .MOrigMil. 
It is situated between :!t® st^ and 23° 2' N. and 98° 2' and 98'’ 13' K.j 
with an ;irea of 43 square miles. Kengldn used at one time to Form 
part of North ICj^a'nvi, The country undulating on the whole, and 
the land is fertile. Tim main cro[i is hiwtaiKl rice; and the |people, 
who in 1901 numbered 4^339 (piaetiE^lly all Shan.s), ovpori a good 
deal of rice. The populattt>n was distributed in 69 vjlLages^ of which 
the largest is Kcngldn, the residence of the Myoza (pc^pufatioti, 341), 
west of a chain of low hilb towards the north of the State. Use 
revenue in 1903-4 amountetl to Rs, 4,000, and the tribute lo the British 
Government is Rs. 1,500. 

Ke&gtuog (Burmese, Avatft^/^/t),^A dividoii of the Southern Shan 
States^ Burma, and a Slate under a Sawbw^p residing at the capital^ 
Kengtung. It is the largest Native Stale in Bunnai having an area 
of about 12,000 square milesp and is .‘fittiatcfl between 20® 4^ and 
52® jo^ N, and 98^ 28^ and 101* 9' R, lyingii with the exception of 
a small area between the mouth of the Nam Hka river and the Takaw 
ferry, entirely east of the Salween. On the north it h Irounded by the 
new ly drawn Chinese frontier ; on the east by China ; on the stiuth by 
the French I^o territory and Siam; and on the west, by the Southern 
Shan Stateii ot M<>iig]xin, ^Idngnai^ and Mongnawng^ and the Northern 
Shan State of htangidn, from which it is separated by the Nam 
Hka river. It includes the dependencies of Hsenyawt^ Hsetmiawng, 
Munghsat, MongpUp and U'estem Kengchqng. A good deal of the 
early history of Kcngtiing U purely legendary* It is clear, however, 
that the State has suffered much in the past at the handsi of the 
Siamese and the Chinese;^ both of whom invaded it several times be¬ 
tween the middle of the eighteenth and the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Some of the mairt features of the history of Kengtung since 
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iht annesLilion of Vp[Hir Uurnna are given in the arsiclc on ihtr 
South FRN SfiAJi States. 1 'lie couini^' is hrolcen and mmmtainonis 
the hill ranges having a gcneml north and scMith tendency; about 
lwO"third>i of it lies in the basin of the .Mekoitg^ and aboot one-third 
in the basin of the Sidweeiij Khe watershed Uing a hill range var^^ing 
from 5^000 lo *7,000 feet in height. The olifpsate in the valleys is 
C3(trcmcly enervating dlirinE the rains: dense fogs pre^-ail in Ehe cold 
and the valleys are much hotter than dicir altitude would lead 
one iii expect, while the daily range of temperature is large. Kicc 
is ilic staple, but fniit of all kinds k cultii^atfrd in the gardens, while 
w the uplanda cotton is the main cro|j. On the highest hills poppy k 
grown in addition to ftmrtxyit rice and sesamutn, and tea is cultivaEirtl 
for local ronsUiuptinn- IliCtc are rich forests the revenue from which 
amounted in to Rs. 34,000. l‘he pr.>putation of die State in 1901 
WikS i9Qp69S, of whom 139,735 ^‘tT€ returned OS Buddhists and 50P039 
as AnimisLs. The people are Slums {Hkun imd l.ii)p or beltjng tn 
a variety of hill tribes^ of which the moat important are the Kawjt or 
Akhas, the Muhs^ and the War {'lai Loi, Divided by 

bnguage^k 57 j® 58 persons spoke Sbaiv 4^, 1^0 llkun (the language 
of the KengtungiTilley)^ ^9^360 language of the 

^'alle>' between Kengtung and the Mekong), and 44 ^ 44 ^ other ver¬ 
naculars, Such as Falaung. Kachin, and Jjsaw’, The population ia 
1901 was distribiiied in 3t33® villages, the only urijan area of any 
si?e being the capital, KFPifSTttso {population, The revenue, 

chiefly from amounted in 1903-4 to I't Lakhs. The 

expenditure included Ra- 30,0*0 pmd as tribute to the British Govern¬ 
ment, Ri?- 34,000 spent on miscellaneous administrative charges, Hs, 
33,500 devoted to the saLlaries of ofBcials, Rs. 18,0*0 t* the privy 
purse, and Rs. 4,350 to public works. 

Kengtung Town,—Capital of Kengtung State in ihe Southern 
Shan States, Burma, situated in ai* N. Juid 99 ^ 4 S^ towanls 
the soutbem end of the central valley of the Siase. ^ Ihe town, which 
lies on low, undulating ground+ wtls built early in the ninctccinh 
century, and in 1901 bad a population of ^»iraggling 

area, containing a few brick buildings and ll>c Sawbwa^ or pal-ii.e 
of limber surrouiwled by a brick wall Kengtung has till recently been 
the head-quarters of an ^Vt^istaiiE Superintendent It was a post of 
importance in the eighteenth centuryp and was fortified strongly by 
Alaungpilya with a thick wall and a moat. It is still an iratKirtanl 
trading duntre. The present station of Kenglung h a quarter of a 
mile away, and contains the quarters of the police. The cantonmunt 
ia about '7 miles west of the lowiu Tlie ptace is very unhealtkiy. and 
a site for a new station has been found on a spur (Loi Mwe) at art 
altitude of 5 , 5 ** feeb u miles south-east of Kengtung town, lliere is 
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room here for both the dvit stiiticm nnd the cantminenE, and a good 
ivupply of djinking-Htiter K obiajonblc- The gain'son of Kcnglung him 
recendy been re|jbced by military' iKilicc. 

Keonjhar State. One of the Tributary Stales of Onssa, Bengal, 
lying belw^ecn 3t® an^l ai* N. and ^5* ^ 

ttie second lafgest of the OrisM States, liaving an area of 3,096 square 
milej9, Tt is bounded on the north by Singhbhani District; on the 
east by the Slale of MayGrbhanj and Balasore District; on the south 
by Cut Lick District and the State of DhenkaoM; and on the west by 
the Stales of Pal l^aJiaHl and Bonai. Keonjhar is divided into two 
widely dtssimiLir tracts, Lower Keonjhar being a rt^on of valleys and 
lowlands, while Upper Keonjhar includes the rnouniainous highlands. 
The latter consist of great clmters of mgged crags, which in troublous 
times alTordcd a safe retreat to its tnliabiLants^ The mountain-tops 
api^ear from the lowlands to be sharply ridged or peaked, but in reality 
they have extensive iible^lands on their sumntits^ fit both for pasture 
and for tiihige, l"he fkiilaranl river takes its rise in the billy north¬ 
western dhiHion. The priiuripil peaks are nandbamldiin (j,470 
I'hakudini (3,003 feet)^ TomSk (3,577 feet), and Bolat (i,8i3 feeth 

Keonjhar originally formed part of MayilrbhanJ, but about aoo 
years ago the local tribes threw off their allcgiiincc to that Slate and 
chose a brother of the lUjl as their king. Since that time thirty-six 
chiefs have ruled. The late chief rendered good semce during the 
Mutiny of 1857* in recognition of which his tribute wa?? reduced aud he 
was made a MabarajL Ho died in 1861 without legitimate issuer and 
on Covemment nominating his natural son^ ihu [ifcsent chief, to the 
a dispute arose as to the succession, culminating in an insur¬ 
rection of the Bhulya and Ju^ng tribes, which was suppressed only 
with the aid of British troops. The hill tribes again rebelled in 1891 
as a protest against the oppnesLsions of the minister^ and the aid of 
British troops had again to he invoked before the rising could be 
put dow'Ur Tlie State has an estimated reventie of 3 lakhs, and pays 
a tribute of Rs. 1,710 to the Brilisli Gnvemment iTie population 
increased from 348 ,idi in 1891 to 283,758 m 1901, but is still verj^ 
sparse* the dtnsity In the latter year being only gj pcrsonii per square 
mile. There is one town, (4,53^)^ and 1,937 villages* of 

which the most important is Ana^idpuk, situated on the Baiiarant river. 
Of the latal population, 246,585 are Hindus and 38,567 Animists, the 
most numerous castes being PS-ns (31,000), Khandaits (29,000), Gain? 
(aS^osoX Has (34,000), Bhutyls (30,000)* Kurmls (17*000)* Goods 
(16,000), Bathudls (13,000)* and K bonds (11,000). The old ^Sid^a- 
pore-SamboJpur road runs through Keonjhar town* and a few metalled 
roads have been made in thu nuighbfjurhood of the head-quaneR. 
A new and imsiortant fair-weather road has lately been completed. 
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connecting Keonjhai with Bhadrakh atation in Eiibsoie on the 
Bengal Na^^ptir Railway (S4 miles) ofi the one and on the other 
with Jajotg-arh on the borders of SLnghbham Distiici (36 miJesJi. 
For administrative pnrpoiics the Stale is divided into subdivESions: 
namelvT the head-nuarters, AnaiidE^ur or Lower Keonjhar, and Chlm- 
peswar or NuAgarh. 'fl'ke State iiraintuins 3 ehoritablc dispensarie^f 
3 middle English^ 7 up|h:r priman'j and S4 lower primary schools. 

Keonjliar Town (or Nijgarh).—^Head^quarters of the Ori$!ia 
IVibulary State of the same name^ Bengalj situated in 21* 38' Np 
and Sj® 36' E.j on the Midnapore'Sambalpur road. Population 
4,533. 

Keonthal One of the Simla Jiill States^ Punjab, lying 

between jo^ 55' and 31“^ X. and 77® lo"' and 77^ 2^ E. The main 
block of territor)' adjoins Simla station* It has an are^i of t i^ sijuanc 
mites^ divided into 22 villages, and the population in n/oi 
'J'he rev^enue in 1903 was estimated at Ks, 6i&,oQQ. The pHndp! 
products ate grain and opiuni. The present Rijil is Bijoi Sm, a EAjptjt 
by caste, who succeeded his father Ealbfr Sen in 1901* The chief 
of Ktonthal wa^ fonnuily styled RAiil, but was raised by the brliish 
Governnieni to the higher mnk of Rija in ia57. Mlcr the Gurkha 
^V'ar a portion of thu territory of Keonthal, which had been occupied 
by the Gurkhas, was sold to the Mahar&ji of Patiala, In consideration 
of this, no tribute is paid by the Kconthal Rijl for the remainder 
of his Statc^ which was restored to htrn by suftatf in iSiJi cm the 
c^^pubion of the Gurkhas from the countty. The Rfija holds another 
dated Seiaember,. i 3 i 5 , confening on ihe Keonthal chief and 
his heirs fur ever [laramounl authority over the petty slates of llicogT 
Kotf, Ghund, and Madhiln^ the chicis of which* with their descendants, 
are bound to rt.'gard the chief of Keonthal as their ItegCa ^nd to pay 
him tribute. Ratesh hJso is a fief of KeonthaL. A third st^ftad was 
granted to the RdjJ., conrerring Pilnnar on him and his heirs. It is 
dated JS23* Uiough the transfer was authoriEcd in i3j 6. UTie reasons 
given for this measure were ihe isolated positioti of Pilnnar, the 
Turbulent character nf its inhabiiants, die mdispositioii of (rovemmertt 
to extend its ieTTiturie& in the hills, and a dedre to benefit KeonthaL 
Kerfikat.—TI jtAjJ/ in Jaunpur District United Prmnees, Sa 
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Kerala.—Ancient kingdom on the west coast of Iho Madras 
Prtrsidency. CtititA- 

Kerowlee.^State and capital thereof in RAjputliut. Sfc Karal'ij- 
Keriir.—\ iltage in die Badami of Bi^pur District* Bombay, 

situated in 16® i' N. and 75° 33' E.i n miks north west of Bldami. 
Population (190^)1 Sp 353- * fortified place on the ShoUpur^ 

JrJubli road. The fort stands on a gentle slope about 300 yards south' 
voi.. XV. o 
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west of the vilbgc. As the village increased, a ticw market was built 
to the east of the fort, and a colony of w cavers established themselves 
in a market to the soutli, where they fomicrly i::ajTied on a nourishing 
trade. The village and fort contain sevemi temples and a krec 
resertroin 

Kosabpucp—Village in the hcad^quarters subdivision of Jessore 
District. Bengal, siiimted in 22® 55^ N- and 89^ 13' Er^ on the Harihar 
river, about 18 miles south of Jessore town* It is a large centre of the 
sugar trade^ An import trade in rice is carried Ofii and large ti-uaTitities 
of earthen pots and vessels are manufactiired in connexion with the 
sugar indu5tly^ Another looil manulacture is brass-wgfk^ 

Kesarly^.—Village in the head-ciuarters subdivision of Cham|) 3 fan 
District. Bengal, situated in 26® 3t' N. and 84* 53 ^ l^opuktion 
(1901). 4.46^. Kesaiyl contains n lofty .brick mound. 1.400 feet in 
circumference, supporting a solid lower or s/iipa of the same niaterish 
62 feel high and 68 feci in diameierj which w-as supiMsed by Gt;nemt 
Cunningham to have been erected to comtnetnoraic one of the acts 
of Buddhii. The brick tower is said to date From A-iD* 300-70^ j but 
the mound is of an earlier period, being associated with tfie name 
of RajA Ben Chakmbartli* a traditional emperor of India. 

KeshoraJ Fataii,—Head-quarters of the fahi/ of the same name 
in the Slate of BUndi. Rn}putjfri 4 i situated in 35® 17^ N, and 75 * 5 ?^ 
on the northern bank of the Chamtiab about 11 miles below Kotah 
t[}wn and n miles south-east of Bundi Eown. Population (1901]^ 3 m 
The place claims a very rcmoie antiquity, local hi?itomns affecting to 
trace i[s traditions back to the myihulogical period of the Mahabliarata™ 
In old days it was a wild jungle, known as Jambu Kunifi from the 
number of (in Sanskrit Jawhi) and of jackals (in Sanskrit 

Jampiik) found there. The original name of the low n was Ranlcdco 
Pdtan, after RS;^ Rantidco, chief of Maheshwar and cousin of 
Hasli. the foundej' of Kaslin5pur* llie oldest inscriptioriii found arc 
in a couple of salt temples on the banks of the riven which arc 
suppo^ied to bear dates a.d, 35 and 93 ; it is al-aj slated tlrat, long 
before this iwsriotli one ParasrAni built the Jambu Wargeshwar or 
Keshwar temple sacred to hL'rh^deo* 1'he building gradually fell icto 
ckcay and was rccanstmcttal in [he time of Rflo KSji Chhatarsil 
(i63i-s8)p to wbon^ also is due the erection of the larger temple of 
Keshorai^ for which the town is itow famous, though the foundations 
were actually laid in the lime of his pretlccessor. This temple conEaJns 
an ima^e of Koshorai, a name for Vivhnu. and attracts yearly a large 
crowd of worshippers. It possesses no marked archiicciurul b&vuiies, 
and has been so incessanEly covered with fresh coats of whitewash that 
it Itjoks not unlike a huge pieoe of fretwork in was or sugar which iho 
heat or moisture has partiaHy fuelled. 'The tahsil of one of 
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ibe most fertile in the State, ced^ to the PeshwA Id the eightc^lh 
century for assi^uince rendered in e>:peJ]ii^ a usiurper^ aiici wa!> by him 
traniirerredt two-Lhirdsi to Sindbia and onc-third to Holkar. Under the 
treaty of the portion hetd by Holkar was res-Lored to Bcndi, while 
under ihe treaty of i&ho with Sindhia the sovereignty of the reriiaindcf 
of die tract was iransfcxiti:! to the British UovemuiciU, wiso niAde ii 
over in perpetuity to Bondi on jiayiuent of Ra. 80, pop a 

Kesria*—Petty State in KATiiiAtvAH, BomUiy. 

Keti (or Keti Bandar}.—F oUj lown, and inuniciliality in the Uhorl' 
b.’iri /dAtJta of Karachi Districtr Sind, Boinliay, situated in 24*^ S' N. 
and 67* jo^ close to the seUr On the Hajilniro brandi of the Indus. 
Population (1901), 2,127. is die chief port in the Indus delta 

for river and sea-going boats, and liiis latcil the plact: of GhoiAbArt, 
a little fardter inland on the sinie branch, whidi was fonuerly the 
principal cominerciAl town of the t^urrounding tracL In 1S48 the 
HajAmro capriciously receded^ and GhorAbAri iuimediaEjcly dwindled 
into comparative insignil!icance< The trade of the deserted pirt then 
betook itself to the finit Kc[], nearer die sea; but about 1853 the place 
was swept away by a flood, mid a new site was chosen in the neigh- 
iKPurhood^ This second Ked, ibe cstisting town and harbour, now 
about fifty years old, soon atlraeied the river tradti^ and at |»:oenl 
ranks riext to KarAchi among the jxins of Sind. I'^xfwrts to the 
Bombay and Madias Presidcncicst to SonniLlnl, iind M.ikran^ comprise 
griiin, puliicsp oilseeds, w<xih Colton^ drugs, dyes^ salipctrct and firewood. 
Imports, from the same placed and the Persian Gulfi include coeo-iiutsk, 
cotton piece-goads, metals, iugar, spices^ coir^ and sbclk The \ilue 
of the sea-borne imde of Keti in j9o 3~4 amounted to 6^8 laJchit 
c^£tx>rts, 5-3 lakhs; imports, 1-5 lakhi During the prevalence of the 
sduth-we^t monsoon trade remaina at a suncbtill, ves-wb being unable 
to make the harbour from seaward. In the brisk scasont from 70 to 
90 boats of various sizes may ^ic iceji linmg the JSea-bornc 

goods for transit up the Indus must here be iransfctrud to river boats, 
'rhe town Ivts several timei been in danger of floods but, owing to 
its slightly elevated position, has hitherto escaped the fate of its pre¬ 
decessor^ It ciiDimunicates by road with Talta, 60 nrilCM .souih-w^est j 
with hUf|iur Sakro, 36 mites sauth-west ; and with CihorAbAri, 13 miles^ 
The municijmlity was established in t854» and had an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Ks. 6,400. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 6,100. The town eonUum a dispensary, and one schoql for 
boys, with an average daily attcfitlance of 88 pupils. 

Keupjhar.—Xiiive Slate and town in Orissa, Bengal. 5 cc 

JHAK. 

KhAchrod (KAdtAraiiJ).— To’m in the Ujjain dtsirict of Gwalior 
State, Central India^ situated in 2 f 26'* N. and 75* as" En, on the 
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lUtlim-Godhra branch of tlig Bombay^ Baroda, and Cenimt India 
Rnilsray, ij7oo feet above sca-love^L Populiilion {1901)^ 1 he 

iDwii is nici^boncd in the as the head-^uartcft of a mshul 

in ibe Ujjain of iho Malwfl.. It is a place of increasing, 

cummcrciat importance owing to the Dijei-king of the nnlway^ and will 
be biill further benefited by the extension of the line to Muttra, now 
under construction. It is famous for its pirititcd woodwork and 
tobacco. A schooh a |MKt tiSice^ and an inspection bungalow arc 
situated in the town. 

Khadal. -Petty State in IViAiiI KiNiHA, Htmihay. 

Khadki.—Town in the Ha^eli tahfka of F<iOiut Dbtritb Bonibay, 
Scf KlRKtL. 

I^aatem of Facehpur District, United Provinces, 

Comprising the f ar^^nas of Diliita, Ekdilit^ Hathgaun, and K^JdLi^ and 
lyitig between 35° and K. find Si' o^ and Si“ E.^ W’jth an 

area of 4S1 square mileSh Population fell slightly from 2 34,605 in 1S91 
to 324^346 in 1901. There are 495 villagcsi and one town, Kishanpur 
{|K}pulationt a,3S.t). 1'he demand for hind revenue in 1903-4 
Rs, 3 jSo,ooo, and for ceSw^ 61,000. The density of ^lOinilatitui, 
466 persons per square mile, is above the District a%'erage. North and 
south the fa&sU h bounded by the Ganges and jtimiia, while tlie centie 
is drtdiiod by a shallow chiinnel called the Sasur Khaderl. Near the 
Ganges the soil is Gandy, while towards the Junina ravines and jjoor 
soil retard culiivatluit- "^The central portions are, how'ever, fertile. In 
19 c 3”4 the area under cultivation was 369 square milef, of whicli iia 
were irrigated. Wells supply more than Italf, and tanks or /j^/j are 
the ne^t most impt^flant souxce- The Fatehpur branch of the I^w“cr 
Ganges Canal, which was 0|H.med in 1S9S, is extending its o[ietations. 

Kb^g&n.—Mountain valley in Ha^am District, Korth-^Vust Irontier 
Province, Sre* Kao an. 

KbaearJ^.—Town in the head^quarters sutidivision of Mongbyr 
District, Bengal, situated in ^5* 30'' N. and 86"^ K-i on the Gandak. 
Population (1901), 11,492. Kkigariil is a ^^taiion on the Bengal and 
N'orthAVestem Railway and possess^ a large trade. 

KhagauL—TuwT] in the Dinapore subdivision of Patna District, 
Bengal, situated in 25® 35' N. and 85^ 3^ E., a short distance to the 
south of r>ina|Vore, Population (1901), 8,126+ 'Die DinJi|iOFc railway 
station Is just outside the town* w Inch lias only glow’ll into imparlance 
since the opening of the Tai 1 way+ It is the head-quarters of a company 
of East Indian Railw’ay volunteers. 

Khaibax,—Historic pass leading front Pe^hftwar District in the 
North A Vest Frontier Province Into Afghanistan, Khvdeb. 

Khair^ —North- wcsltm iiiAjiV of Ahgarh District, United Provinees, 
comprising the /ttr^anas of Khair, Chandauii^ and 'PapiKiJ, and lyinft 
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between 17*^ 51^ wid aS® 1 1" N, and 77“ 29" and 7®"' 1/ K,, with an area 
of 407 !^uar« miles. I’he pO|jti]atiDii From 150^65^1 so tBgi fo 
17^^867 in 1901+ Th^re arc 271 tillages and three towns* none of 
which has as many as 5,000 inhabitanLs j Khair, ihc head- 

quajtci^ has a population of 4+537^ The density, 439 pen^ns per 
square mile, is much below the District average. The demand for 
tand revenue in 1903^4 w'as Rs. 4,11,000, and for cesses Rfl. 66^1^00. 
'rhe is bounded on ilie west by ihe Jumrw, and has a coni' 

sidemble area of AMt/ar land in which nothing jjrnw$ but coarse grass 
and latnarisk, the haunt of innumerable wiEd h^ig. T-HJige herds of 
cattle are gnized hy the Gojar inhabitants of this tmet* who are 
inveterate cattle-lhieves. The branch of the Upper (Ganges C.anal 
provides irrigation. In 1903 4 the area under cultivation was 292 
square miles> of which 119 were irrigaicd. 

Khairlbad,—Town in the District and nf Sltipur^ Unlled 

Provinces, situated in 27*^ 32' N. and So" 46' E* on the Lucknow^ 
Bareilly State Railway. Population {1901)* 13,774- It was formerly 
a place of irnportance, and is said to have bceu founded by one 
Kl^^irEL, a PilsT, in the eleventh century. It is, howeii^ier^ more protjable 
that the name w;is given by Muhammadans to an older towm on the 
same site; and it has been identified with Mosachhatnuan ancient holy 
place. A governor was statiemed here by the eaily king-s of Delhi, and 
under Akbar it was the capital of a sar^^r. During the first half of 
the nineteenth century KhaitalsSd was the head-quarters t>f an Oudh 
nisdmdi; and after annc^tion a )'>Evision tfM5k its name from the town* 
though the heod^^iiartetii of the Commissioner were at SlUpur. A 
numlier of temples and tuosques are siEiiated here, some of them dating 
from the reign of Akliar* Imi none is of miich interests Khairabid 
contains a branch of die American Methodist Mission, It has been 
a muntdpality since 1S69. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income and esipenditure averaged Ks. 7*500. In 1903” 4 the income 
was Rs, 9,100, chiefly from octnai (Rs, 5i30o) j and the expenditure 
was 1^5. 12,300. 'rmdc has suffered owing to the rise in impotlance 
of Slt^pur ; but there is a daily market, and a small industry in 
cotton-printing survives. A large fair is held in January. There 
are five schools, including two for girls, with about 300 pupiU; and iwo 
dispensaries. 

Khaira GaJi,—Small cantonment in Harflm Distinct, NorthAVest 
Frontier Province, situated in 55' X. and 73® 20* E,, on the road 
between AbboililiiSd and Murrec. Dunng the summer months it is 
occupied by one of the British mountain battcdesi which arc stationed 
at Rawalpindi in the winter. 

Khalr^garh State^—Feudatory State in the Central Provinc«T 
lying between ai* 4^ and 21“ 34^ N. and So* and Si* 12' F., with 
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tin of 93T square miles. The Srale consists of three separate 
sections^ and is Situated on the western bottler of Drug Diatrietj with 
whkh^ and with the Slates of llitinfkbatian, Kawardh-I, and Nandgaon+ 
its boundaries inicrtaoe. Of these three sections, the small fidqi^dna of 
Khulwa to the north-west was the original domain of the chiefs of 
Khairagarh; Khamaria on llie north-easi seized from iheKowardha 
Stale at the cs\d of the eighteenth century in lieu of a small loan ? while 
of the main area of the estate in the south, the Kiuirflg:rrli tract was 
receh'ed at an early <late from the Mantllil RijSs, aod tliat of iJon- 
gargarh represents half the estate of a who rebelled against 

the Mflrtlthls, and whose tettitor)^ when the reliellion was crushed hy 
the chiefs of Khairfl^rh and Nandgaon^ was dividcti between them. 
The li^dKfuartecs are at KhatrAgarhr a village of 4>G56 inliabitants, 
situated 23 miles from both the Dnngaigarh anri Raj-Ndndgaon stations 
on the BengaS-Nagpur Rtilway^ The western tracts of the State are 
hilly, hut ihose lo the east lie In a level black-soil plain of great 
fertility. The ruling family are considetedl to be N.lgvansi KSjpuis 
and to be connected vnih the house of ChoUt Nagpur. Their pedigree 
dates back to A.Oh 740* 'J'he present chief, Kunial Njlrftjian Singh, 
was installed in rSi^o at the age of twenty^hree years, tmd the here¬ 
ditary title of R5ja was confetml on him in 1898. He conducts the 
administration of ihe State with the advice of a l>lw.'tn appointed by 
GoverntnciU* under the supervision of the Political Agent for the 
Chhattfsgarh Feudatory Stale^n 'fhe jxipulatlon in 1901 was i 3 ?^ 554 . 
showing a decrease of 24 per cent, in the preWnus decaide, during w^hicb 
the State vras sc\^erely affected by famine. There arc 497 inhabited 
villages, and one town, DoNoaJiGAaii {(xipulation, 5,856). 'Phe density 
of population is 147 persons per square mile. Gondst f^odhTs^ Cham 5 rSt 
and Ahir*i are the most Important castes numerically j the people 
belong nlntost entirely to Chhattisgath^ and the local dLilecl of Easiem 
Hindi named after lliat tract is Universally spi^ktoi. 

The eastern part of the State is a fertile expanse of black soil, while 
in the w-eat the laud is light and sandy. In 1904 nearly 543 square 
miles^ or sS |>er centr of the total area, were occupied for cuUivationp 
and nearly 486 square miles were under crop. Ahdofi covers 41 per 
cent, of the cropped area, rice si pur ccnt+ and w^heat as per cent. 
The cultivated area has decreased by about 70 square miles since 1894- 
There are 224 irrigation tanks, by which about 3,000 acres are pro¬ 
tected. About 165 squane mtlcs are covered with forest, the pffiticipaJ 
species being teak, MJtrsaf (/Vrrwa^SwJ and bamboos. 

Brass vessels and wooden furniture are made at Khairflgarh town, and 
cujpets of a gr>od quality are produced in the jiiih 'The rDlliog of 
native cigarettes gives empinyment to a considerable number of per- 
5!on!i. The Beugal-N Igpur Railway p^ses through the scnilb the 
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Swtep vrilh the ftalions of BortnliiOp Dongnrgarhp and Musts within its 
limits, Abrjut fij niiSus cm bunked and 5^ miles of imem banked 
roads have ticen constructedp the most important being ihose from 
Donpai^rh thrOUgll KhuirSgarh to Kawardh^ and from Khoiir^axh 
to RAj-Nandg^iiOnr Ksports of produce are taken to Rilj-X 4 tidgaon 
and Etangargarb railway ittations. 

Hie toEal revenui; of the Sute in 1904 wss Rs. Ks, tpe4piMa 

being realised from land re venues Rs- 2^000 from forc^JtSp and Rs. 
^1.000 from excise. The incidence of land rtvenye is R. 0-10-5 
ficcupietl Licre. A regular cadastral survey hfts been earned out, and 
the metliod of asscssmeni! iji ibat presenbed for British Districts* The 
revenue is settled with die headmen of vilbgejit are allowed 
a coniml^iiioii of so or 30 per cent, of the ■^ansets’ hut Itavc no pro* 
pnetary rights. The rents of the cultivators art aLws fixed at settfe- 
ment* Thu cKpendilure in 3904 yvtts Rs. ^i 3 |QOOt the principal items 
bein« Government tribute (R-sl 70,000), private expenses of the mling 
family (Rs. 90^000), general administration (Rs. ffi;ooo>, public works 
(R^, t!jp0oo)p education (Rs. medical rchef (Rs, 4pOOO)* 

Some arre^^fft of tribute and Government loans were also repaid in tliat 
year. In respect of iribine KhairiLgarh was treated by the MarJLthAfi as 
an ordinary cstatCp and the revenue was periodicaJly raised on a scrutiny 
of the It is nciw fixed by Goi'emmeni for a letm of years. 

During the twelve yearn- ending 1905 nearly 3'S4 lakbs has been 
expended on the Smprtrt'ement of communications and the erection 
of |>ub]k- buildings. The State maintains 36 including a high 

Bchoi]] at Khai^garR middle schools at KhaiTitgarlt» Dongargarh, and 
Khamarti, and a girl?^ jschool at Dongargarh* with a louil of 1,931 
pupils. At the f'ensus of r 901 the number of fwnsons returned as able 
to read and wTite wiis TpO£4i the jiroporiion of male Itleraits being 2’9 
per cent, of the population. Disp-rnsaries are maintisined at Khairigarh 
town and Dongargarh, in which 1 2.000 persons is^re treated in 1904, 

KhaLragarh Tahad.—South western feArf/ of Agm District, Utitted 
Provinces, conterminous with the of the same name, lying 

beiwecn 26* 45' and 57" 4 ' N* and 77 ^ 7 ^ 7 ' E.p with an area 

of 309 square mites. Population increa.sci;! from 123,893 ivi 1891 to 
i27p 692 in T901. There arc 155 villages and one town, Jagtiair 
(population, 4,051). Kbairagarli, the bead-quarters h a small 

village. The demancl for land revenue in 1903-4 
and for cesses Rs. 35,000. ITe density of populaiion. 413 
per square mile, is much below the District average. The /nyiff/ is 
di^'ided into two portions by the Utnngan. T. he tract south-west of 
that liver IS rt spur of British territory almoist surrounded by the Native 
States of Bharalpiir and Dholpur, wtlh a range of the Vindhyets Along 
the northern lioutidary and isolated hills scattered farther south. 
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Thefle hilla are ol rtd sandslonei which is valuable for building 
purposes. Near the hills the soil is sand>v but afEor passiog a tract 
of infortile clay a richer soil is resiiKt^, East of the Uiangan the 
ordinary loam is found* stretching up to the Khirl Nadip which forms 
the eastern bounda^' of the /aAsf/ and is bordered by deep tind 
precipitous raiiines* There is no canaldirigationt and in t9o3“4 the 
irrigaterl area was only 34 square miles out of Jofi under cultivatioiip 
^Vclls are the sole source of supplyi but owing to the faulty substrata 
they cannot be made in many places^ 

Khair]-Mur&t.-<-Mountain range in the Fatahjang taMl/ of Altock 
District, Punjabj midway betwwn the Sokin river and the Kal^-Osilta 
mngt It risejt al^oiit 30 miles from the Indus, and runs eastward for 
about 34 milesp a tjftrrcn ridge of limestone and Nandstone rock, 
extending from 73® 37' to ys* %6' E, and from 33® 3'5' to 33° 30'^ N. 
North of the range lies a plateau intersected by ravines; while south- 
wTtrd ql waste of gorges and hilloclts extends in a belt for a distance of 
5 milesj till it dips into the fertile mlley of the Solmnp one of the 
richest tracts in Rawalpindi rbstrict^ The Khairi-MUmt was fornieriy 
co^^Tcd with jungle; but it is now completely destitute of vegctation^ 
except where the hill has been formed into n ^resenred ' forest and 
closed to gnuing. In these ijarts the tree^ are rapidly springing up 
agairtn 'fhe hills run nearly parallel to the Kalfi-Chitta^ about 10 miles 
10 the south. The foimation chiefly iiiuestonep edged with sandstone 
and earthy rocks whose vertical an<l contorted strata indicate intense 
disturbance- I'he southern portion of the range is extremely drear)', 
being formed of rocky ravines and stony hillocks^ gradually sinking 
into the fertile valley of the Sohan^ 

Khairpur State*—State in Sind, Bombay, lying between 16® 10^ 
and 37® 46^ N. and between 6S® 20'' and 70® 14"^ E., with an area of 
6,050 square miles. It is hounded on the north tiy Sukkur DLstrict; on 
the east by JaisaJmer State in Rajputana i on the south by Hydcritk'ld 
and Th^r and Rilrkar Distnet-q; - and on the west by the river Indus* 
Its greatest length from cast to west Is about rao miles, ;m 4 its breadth 
froin north to squdi about 70 miles. 

Like other ijarts of Sind, Khairpur consists of a great alluvial plain, 
the part bordering directly upon the Indus being very rich and fertile* 
though much of it Is used as moAaris or htmting- 
grounds. With the exception i»f the fertile ^trip 
waitrtd by the ludu-s and its canals, and of a 
narrow atrip irrigated by the Eastern NirOi the reniainder or three- 
fourths of the whole area is a continuous series of sandhill ridges 
covered with a stunted hrushivoodr where cultivation is altogether 
impossible. The country generally is exceedingly arid, sterile, and 
desolate in aspect. In the northern portion of the State Ls a KinaU 
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ridge d Uitiesiane hilts, being a con-linuation of the low range known 
as the tihAir+ whirh risns southward from Rohri fcf a di^itance of 
about 40 mil<^ On a weslcm outlying jipur of this ridge is situated 
the fort of iHju 

1 'he Slate of Khairpur is mostly occupied by Indus alluvium and 
desert fornrialions. The KTitlw limestone (middle eocene) forms a 
range of hills in the north-tsisiom poriionp between the Mir VVah and 
the ^fara river. On the top nf the range m found oyster, cocklei 
and numerous other kinds of murine shells. 

The trees and shrubs are identical with those faund in Sukkur 
District, aivi good timber is to be met with in diflTerent game presence 
bordering on the Indu.^ The Aa/tdi tTce gnms luxurianily in the 
valleys^ and the M/i is tairgely grown by culti^ntors. 

The wild animsils found in Khairjjur include the hycnat ^ickal, 
fox, wild hcjg, deer, gdj^lle, and nnlelope. llic birds emd water-fowl 
are ihoso common to Smti gciierallyi such as bustard, wild geese, snipe, 
partridges (both l>lack and grey), and wbus kinds of ^-iia duck (which 
arrive in the cold Beason)H Snakes uhoundi as in other parts of Sind, 

The climate of Khairpur is agreeable during four months of the ycatr 
when the minim urn temperature falls to 40*^ but is flcrcely hot during 
The remaining eight, when the maximum rises to 113^ The minfall is 
sirght, but dust-storms are frequent and have the clfect of cooling the 

atmosphere to some extent ^ 

ITie present chief of Khairpur belongs to a ^hxh fflmily call^ 
Talpur ; and, previous to the accession of this familyr on the fail of the 
Kalhora djiiasty of Sintl in ijSj, the hisior)' Hirtorf- 

Khairpur bcltjngs to ihe gr^cnil hutory nf Sisn. 

In that year Mtr I'ulth All Khan Taljwr established himself as Rais 
or ruler of Sind ; and Aub5Cf|uenily his nepherf, Mir Soh^h KMn 
'I'alpuT, founded the Kltairpur branch of the Tal|rtir family. The 
dominions of Mir Sohrih KhSn were at first confined to the town 
of Kluiirpur and ft small adjacent tract of county ; hut by conriuHit 
ftud intrigue he inaJiiij;cd to enlarge iheTtii until they estended to 
SahRilkoi and Kftshmor on the north, to the Jaisalmer desert on the 
east, and to the borders of Cutch f;aAd.=lTa on the west. Ahmti 
the year 1813, during the tronblca in KJlbul incidental to the estati- 
lishment of the Bilniluai dyitasty, the MifS were able to withhold the 
tribute which up to that date had been somewhat irrepilarly paid 
10 the mlcrs of Afghanistan- T*r> yrsam earlier, in 1811, MTr SrthrAh 
had abdicated in favour of his son Mir Ruslain. But he appear?; to 
have endeavoured to modify this afrargcTnent sulHequfflitly ; and 
uliimnicly the jealousy between the two brothers, Mir Rustam and 
AH MurSd, wa.-; one of the factors in the crisis that caused the inter- 
vemiun of the Uriiiijh power. 
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In the iTidividiijifity rjf \ht Khairpiir Ktate, as separate from the 
other TflEpnr MSxii Tn Sind, was nec^igni^ed by the l^ntish Govern meni 
in a treaty, under which the Uise nf the Hver Indus and roads of 
Sind were liecured to the nritT^h. When the first Kibul e^qiediEion 
wiis decided on, the Sind >rrrs were required tn aivsist the passage of 
the British through their lemtohes, and allows of the oecupaiion of 
Shlkftrpur. Most of the princes showed greatt disinclination to comply 
with these demanfis. Hut in Khairpur, Alt Xfuttd, who gmdmilly 
succeeded in estahlishitig his hold on ihe or chiefshipp cordially 

Supported the British policy; and the result was that, after the battles 
nf Milni and l>iiba had put the whole of Sind at the dispf*sal nf 
the British GovemmenL, Khairpur wtls the only State that was allow^ed 
to retain its politirsl existence under die pn^tectiou of the paramount 
power. In a Sirtf/r^f was j^mnted to the Mtr, under which the 

British Governa^ent; promised to recognize any suci:ession to the chief- 
ship that might be in accordance with Muhammadan law, MTr .\ 3 t 
M urad dTetl in and was NUC7Cee<lcd by his son .Mir Faiz 

Muhammad Kh^ti, who is enritled to a personal siilute of t? guns, 

1 'he ordinary salute h ig guns^ 

The State contains one town and tgj villfigcs. I’he po(>ulation 
was: (1872) (i88i) 125,919, (*^90 138,611^ and (1901) 

miilatiau, J’he density is jg persons per sqiiftte 

miEe^ Dhitrihuted by religion, there are 58^000 

I-Hridus and 163,000 iMuliammadjins. The Hindus arc almost entirely 
l^ibanas traders and clerks^ Among the Muhammadans 

of foreign exEniciion, Arabs nunilher 12^000 ^ Balyirhts, chiefly of the 
Rind, Hiirdi, Chandia, T^ombki, Jatoi, and Marti tribes^ 24^000: 
Jats, 4^000 ■ and the fijibeimen or Mohflnos, 5,700r SindTs include 
1 2^0^ Silmras, 58,000 Samnriu^s^ and 41^000 returned ns Sindis un¬ 
specified. Agriculturu supjiorts 69 per cent of the total population. 
Abf>ut 95 per cent, of the Muhammadan males and about one-fourth 
of the Hindus follow agricukural [>UT?iiiits. The rest are enspaged in 
trade ainl other catlings. Sindf, Persia n^ Siraikl, and Ealucht are 
the languages chiefly spoken. 

The soil of Khairpur^ especially in the atrip adjoining the Indus, 
h Very productive- The tract lyitig EjetW'cen the illr ^Vah Canal 
Ajikidiwrc Indus is the richest part of the State; but 

cultivation even there ia by no means so extensive 
as it might be^ though of late years the area under tillage has 
greatly increased. The area of cultivable land in 1903-4 wrt-s 1,550 
square miles^ and faiU»w lands covered square mile*?. "I he 

principal crops arc />rpJr, Aj/ra^ wheatt gram, \^rious pulses, and 
Cotton. Indigo Is also cultii.Ti.ted, but the area is decreasing* The 
fruit trees are the rnango, mulberry, apple, pomegranate, date, &c* 
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Recently culu^'atifin has been icreatly eTitendMi^ owing lo the con- 
street inn of new eajiah and the Ini pnweimenl of ohl ones* Advnnc« 
are made to agricultunstsi free of interest. 

The domestic, aniinak comf^ri*^- ihe cametp hi>r»et buffalo^ budoek, 
sheep, donkey, iind mule. I he Stale inaintairts both horse and donkey 
stallions for brecdmi purposes, 

CuUivatKtn is dtjiendcnl on irrlgalion fTOrEi ibe Indus river by 
canals. The largest and most imptulanl of theie i-? the Mir W'nhp t%- 
cavated by Mir Sohiflb* with its fee<ier the Sathio ^Vah, The latter* 
with the 3^bdul Wah^ was excavated in the time of Mir All Murttd. 
Under the rule of the present Mir a canal department has been 
formed and the folbwing inrpoitani branch canals e^ccavated: F&sJt 
\\'a\ Faiz Rakhsh, Fal* Ganj, Yah Baharp and Fata Manj, Ihe 
Satbto has been improvt^ so as to ensure a supply at all SKisoinu 
i’orced labour in the clearance oF canals is now entirely abolished* 
The Fjutem Nam flows through the desert along an a^ndoned 
course of the river, and there is a small area of cullivalion: along 
it, Ttse area iTtifiated by the ikaie canals in rgoj-4 was 346 ?rf|uare 
miles, 2^bouE so square miles of land were supplied fmm wetls 
and tanks in the same year* 

The State possesiteSi J31 square miles of forests, of which aoo 
square miles are resened for ffime by the Mfr- They art in cha^e 
of a Forest ofFccir, appointed by the Slate, nml a small suilT. ^ T he 
forest trees nrti ihe /tiAi finAati, and Ann^t. fhe bcLsh jungle 

consists principelly of lamarisit; reed grasses are ahimdant. The 
gnme preserves ImrdeHn^ on the Iridus supply good tiinlKr. The 
vallcj’s produce fair kandi wood. In iqoj-4 (he revenue ffotn 
forests atnounlod to Rs, j6,ooo. 

In the desert portion of Khnirpur are pits of natron—an impure 
sesquiorborjitc of mditito, always ooniaininn sultdiate and rhIoHde 
of sodium. It is generally obiaioed by means of cvaporaticm, 1 he 
nation i«ts are a souiw of income to the Mir, yielding about 

Its. 35,000. , t. . 

The manufactures eompriiie cotton fabrics, such as woven sneeis 

and colouretJ cloth, silk fabrics, silver-ware of dilTerent kinds, lacquered 

woodwoiV, boots, shoes, horse-trappings, swords, 

matchlocks nnd earthen poitery for local use. ^mmunjeatiguj. 

Gambat is noted for bed sheels called Msii, and 

Khaiqnir for clotlvdyeinfi. Kliairpur town possesses one carpet 

factory, attached to an indu.strinl school. 

The trade of the State resembles that of the adjoining Brtish towns 
and villages—the chief wports being cotton, wool, grain, indigo 
hand made cloth, hides, tobacco, fifC The only product wbkh is 
peculiar to Khaiqior and is rot common to the surrounding Briiish 
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icrrhory—the Thar :mt\ Pirkar Distnci excepted—is carbonate of 
soda, which is chiefty boui^hi by Bomkiy merchants. The value 
of the anicle$ annually e3£portcd from Khairpur to Hfitish Sind and 
the Native Stale of Jal$atmer has been apprt>xlmiitety estimated at 
about fii Lakha, and ihal of the imported articles; at somew^hat more 
than G lakhs. Of the annimL fairs, that of Ran [pur, 45 milc^ from 
Rohn, is the Ptiost important 

The railTA'ay from Hyderabad to Rohri runs through I he whole length 
of the State. In addition to the main trunk road betu'een the same 
townSj which passes through Khairpur at a di^tai^e of ab4iut ao miles 
from the It^du-s and another road connecting them by a somewhat 
more direct routet there are several roads conneciing td/tfhi head-f|iiar- 
ters with Khairpur town and Kot Hiji. Ten post ulUcics are maintained 
in the Stale. There are six feiriesp chiefly on the Indus. 

The rule of the \Ur ts patriarchal hut many changes have been 
mjtdo intnxluoing greater regularity of procedure into the adminis' 

AdmiaistratloQ ^ is divide I into five 

siich under a mu^A/tJrMr. These are: Khairpur 
and Ciambat (forming the Khairpur fmbdivision), ]\llr Wah, Faiz 
C^nj, and Karo (forming the ^Sir Wah subdivision). Each sub- 
dii'ision is under a ftai^wazir. "llie ^V^aztr, an officer lent from British 
service, conducts the admintstrarion under the Mir. The Collector 
of Sukkur is Political .Igeni for the State I'hc Mir himself 

e.verciscs the powers of a High Court, hut cannot ity British subjects 
for capital olTencfs without tlic Political AgenPs permission. The 
V\aj5Tr is [hstriet ^rpgistrate and District and Sessions Judge, llie 
are i^ubdivisional mogistrnEes and firsl-class sub-judges, 
and criminal and civil pow'crs ate also cxcit'ised by the 
as well as by two near n-lati^trs of the chfef I'he Iiwiian Penal 
Code and the Criminal Procedure Cede have btren adapted. I’here 
IS also a f?ourt of Elders on the lines of the Briii^h Frontier Tribes 
.‘\ci. ^leps have recently been taken to remedy the indebtedness of 
the agriculturists hy the introduction nf a Relief Anu Civil cases 
are largely decided by urbilratorsj hut a more fisetl procedure is being 
introduced. In t9P3--4, 765 offimees were reported to the pfilice, 
mostly grievous hurt and thefts of cattle and pro|Terty^ 

The Tevciiuc is collected aJuio^it entirely in kinit according to the 
primitiic Aa/ai sysitem, the Mir receiving a third cif the produce of 
the land, which juelds on an average Ka. 5^ per acre of culthnatfom 
The gross revenue, which amounterl in iSSj-j to 5-7 lakKs 
increased by r902-3 to rj lakhs. In 190J-4 the gross r«:cipts 
amnunted to only 8-3 lakhs, the decrease being due to large stocks 
of grain remaining unsold, untimely mfn, and the presence of loctisis- 
Of the total receipts, which average about 13 LUchs, about Rs. 1,85,000 
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rtprcscJits the shire of Jdj;}rifdrs and other ilioneos- The former are 
chicrty the Mir's sons and thir ladies of his famiSjr. ITic gross receipts 
in 190^-4 inclnded land revenue 6 Ukhs, excise Rbout Rs- 90,000^ 
luiscellAiicoii!^ tiL-^es Rs. 5^,000, and forests Rs. 16,000. 'Fhe land 
revenue amunnts on tlic average to 10 bklis a year; bui as it la chiefly 
paid in kind, considerable fluctuaiion^ occur in accordance with the 
character of the harvest. The total ux^?enditure In 190^-4 
lakhi, of which ntore than ^ laths vi^ spetst on public works, such 
as cofiitls, buildings, itnadSt bridges, wells, and tanks. Until the end of 
J90J coins of local is,siie were current in the State, but they have now 
been replaced by the liritlsh silver currency* No tribute b payable 
by ihc Mfn 

No salt is manufactured, the British Government supplying it at 
a reduced rate, l^oppy is cultivated sufficient to niMi the demand for 
local con6Lin]|jLion, Lit^uor is manufactured, but may not bo taken 
into British territory. 

The military^ force consisis of 377 men, of whom 163 arc mtiuntud 
1 'he foul strength of the iwlicoj including officers, in 1903-^ 
and a preventive !;cn'ice to check opium smuggling from Jaisalmcr 
Stale has recently been urganii^cd. The Central jail is aituaied at 
Kot Dlji, and a suh-jail at Khairpur* llte daily jail |Kjpulition in 
1903-4 averaged 214. 

Though recent years have shown ^otne pri^re^s Khiirpur s*; very 
backward in education* In i 63 j there were 6 schools in the Stale, 
w ith an ELiiendance of 3 , 3^7 P^pSls the number of schools 

woi 95, attended by 4,58* pupils of whom 3^7 were girls* OF the 
total number of pupitn, 4,34* were in primary, 83 in secondary schools 
and the rentainder in on industrid school. TeraLui ii Uught by mtAiaJ, 
who receive one pice weekly from the paretiU of each child- Ai the 
indujftrial school carjicnlry, smith-craft, embroidery, lunwy. mrpeb 
makings arwi tailoring arc taught. 

I’he State 3 hospitals and 3 di-Hijetisirits* In 190J-4 the 

numlKr of caws treated w-oi 160,640, of 1,392 were in-iBtient^ > 

and the expenditure wjis Ks. 19,67s* About 6 ,?m ijcrsi^m were vacch 
iiatcd in the same year* 

[A. M. I'Sughes Stfoi Gasi/kfr (1876)^ N. A. Ijmgleyp 
c/ a at ih^ Ctmrt of Aftr AH a vols. (iMo)} 

C AI Aitchistii^ Tmiiitt, Engagtnuais, and &ma 4 sA 

Khairpur Town (i).--Cai>ital of the Slat,.- oT Khuirinir, Sind, 
Bombay, siluated in 2f 31' N. and eS* 48' trn the M[r W^h canal, 
alwut 15 miles cast of the Indus ‘I *"*'«* *"“‘h of Rohn. 
The nearest railway siathm on the Kotri Robri scciicm of the North 
U'cslern Railway is Khairpur Mir, situaled about * miles to the stHiili- 
cist trf the town, l-ojiubtion (1901), 14.014. mainly MusalmJkns. Tht 
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territory—the Ttisf anrd Pirfcar District ctcepled—is carbonate of 
soda, which is chiefly boLj|;ht hy TSoml>ay nierchanls. The value 
of the articles nnnually exported fromri Khairpur to British Sind and 
the Native State of Jaisiltner has lieen :tppnixim:ilely estimated at 
about 6 lakhj^ and that of the Jinporscd articles at soniewluLt more 
than 6 lakhs. Of the annual fairs, that of Rinipur, 45 milts from 
Rohri, is Jhe most important 

The railway from Hyderflhitl to Rohri nitis through ihe whole length 
of the State. In addition to the main trunk mad hetween the same 
towns, which passes through Rhatrpur at a distance of about ao mites 
from the Indus, and another roaid connecting them by a somewhat 
more direct routes there are several roads coruiecting M/tfJtrti head-quar¬ 
ters wnth khairpur town and Rot Diji. Ten post ofhees are maintained 
in the There are six femes, chiel!y on the [ndu^, 

The rule of the Mir is |iatriarchalp but many changes have been 
mntte introducing greater regularity' of procedure into the admvnis- 

AEtmlnits[Titioi] ^h^ Shite is dividetl into five 

Civeh Under a mukAtrtirAtjr^ I'hese are: Khairpur 
and f^aitibat (forming the Khairpur subdivkion), Mfr tV^ah, KaLr 
GanjT and X 3 ro (forming (ho Mfr ^V^ah subdivision). Each sub- 
division Is under a frat^iirasir^ The W'ii^Tr^ an officer letU from British 
seiaice, conducts the administmtion under the MR. 1 'he Collector 
of Sukkur h Political Agent for the State. The Mir himself 

exerciii^ the powers of a I ligh Courtp but cannot try liritlsh subjects 
for capitnl oJlenceH without the Political Agent’s permisslDn. d'he 
WarR is Distrfi^ Msgistrate and District and ^»citsio¥is Judge. "I he 
arc i-ubdivisional magistrates and fir^t-elass stib-judgei, 
and criminni and civil powers anr also esercised by the mtfkMdrMrs^ 
a-5 well aji hy two near relatives of the chief. The Indian PeiuiJ 
Code and the Criminal Procedure Code have been adopted^ "I'here 
is also a Court of Eldirre on the lines of the Ikitish Frontier 'Pribes 
Act. Steps have recently been taken to remedy the indebtedness of 
the i^culturisis by the introduction of a Reiicf Act. Civil ca-ses 
are laig^ely decided by arbitrators, hut a more (ixed procedure is being 
introduced. In 1903.-4, 765 ofiences were reported to the police^ 
mostly grievous hurt and thefts of cattle ajid |jroperty. 

T he revenue is collocted almost entirely in kind according to the 
primitive ayxtem, the Nlfr receiving a tbini of (he produce of 
the landj which yio!d.s on an avcnigu Rs. 58 per acre of cultiration. 
The gross retTntie, which amounted in to 5-7 lakhs, liad 

increased by 1902-3 to 13 Likhs. In 1903-4 the gross receipLs 
amnunted to only ShJ bkh^ the decrease being due to large stocks 
of grain remaining unsold^ untimely rain, and the presence of locusts, 
or the total fccetpts, which avemge about tj lakhs* about Rs. 1,85,000 
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represents the share of Jdgtrddrr artd other alienees. The former are 
chkHy the Mlr's sons and the Indies of l)is lamily. The gross reccipis 
in 1903-4 included land revenue 6 IhJcS^St esitise about Rs. gOjOoOp 
rui-^cellancous tiixcs Kal and forests Rs- 265000. I he l-uid 

revenue amDuncs otithe avemge to 10 litklts a year ; but as ii is irhiefly 
[laid tn kind, considerable fluctuations iKxnt in accordance i^vith the 
character of the luinesU fhe total e.\pendimre in 1903-4 whs 11-6 
lakhs, of which more than 2 lakhs was spent on public works, such 
as canalS} buildiiiiis, ruadSp blidgeSp weTls, and Units. Until I he end of 
jgo3 coins of local issue were current in the StatCk hut they have now 
bcL-ii replaced by the British silver currency. Ko tribute is pyablc 
by the hlU. 

No salt is munufaclufed, the British Govemmenl supplying it at 
a reduced fate. I'oppy CUhivaLed sulftdenL 10 meet the demand for 
local consuiuptioEi. Liquor is manufacturedp but may not be taken 
into BntlsK territory. 

The military force consists of 377 men, of whuiii 163 arc mounted. 
The total ‘Strength of the police^ including officers, hi 1903-4 w^ 220, 
and a preventive sen ice to chec:k ojHum smuggling from Jatsahner 
State has rcccnily been organuMtL 'rbe Centnl jail is situated ni 
Koi Liji. and a subjalt at Khaiqiur. The daily jail |H>pulitiqn in 
1903-4 averaged 314- 

Though recent years have Sjhown some prugress, Khairpur is very 
backward in education. In 1S81 there were 6 schools in the Staiu, 
with ail iittendance of pupils. In igoj-j the nuniUr of schools 
was 95, attended by 4,566 pupiU, of whom 587 were gif Is. Of the 
(Dial number of pupils, 4,s4 J " etc primary', 65 in secondary' schoots, 
and the rtinuiinder in eui industrial school. I’ersian is laojilil by muffdi, 
who leceive one pitt weekly from the panrtiis of each child. At the 
industrial school, ctn>entrj', sniilh-ciafl, emhrddefy, lumcry. carjJcl- 
making, and tailoring aie taught. 

'I’hc Suiie pos-'icsses 3 hospitals and 5 dUjicnaaries. In 1903-4 tltc 
numlicr of cases ircatod wu', 160,640, of whow i.sgj wens tn[Mtients; 
and the expendiiuri' was Ks. 19,678. Abtiut 6,100 iicrsons were vacd- 
iialed in the sanu? year. 

[A. M. Hughes, Gav//«r <1876); E, A. Lingley, 

of ,r Hnidtnet at thi Veurt of Jflr Ah MnrM, s vols. (Hf6oj; 
C. M, ^\ilchisoti, Trtithts, and &rWj.] 

Kltairpur Town (1).—CapiUil of the State of Khairptu, Sind, 
Jlombay, situated in 37’ 3’' >f- ‘•S" 4 R' K-. m ‘^c Mif Wah canal, 

about 15 tniles east of the Indus, and 17 miles south of Rohri. 
The ncartst railway station on the Kotri ■Rohri section of the North- 
Western Railway is Khairpur Mif, situated about > miles 10 the sootK. 
east of the town. I'opulation (1901), 14.014. mainly Musalniins. nie 
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town, which is irr^ulaily built, consists of h 0o3leciion of mud ho^ls, 
intermin^tciJ with a few houses of ^ better clusa. ITic palace Ja seldom 
Ui^d by the ruler, who lives M Kot Diji, biiL there is a handsome guest¬ 
house. Outside the towti stand the tombs of three Muhammadan 
idnts—Pir Ruhan, Zia^ud dSti, and Hijt Jofar ijhlhid. The town 
contains two ho5|iitaby otie of whjcti is for wonieii^ 

During the nourishing period of the J ilpLir dynasty, Rhidrpur is said 
to have pos^c^d not Ics;, than iS^oeo iiihabiLiLnUi, but the place has 
decreased in importiincc sincu the conquest of bind- I'hc nuutufactiii^ 
comprise the Wca%ing and djcing of cloths of varioLid;. kinds, golcbmich's 
workj and tiiu uis^in^ of h reiirm*;, swords, &c, A carpet factory Iws 
recently be^n upeoeii, the workens being under instruction by a teacher 
brought from the J*unjab< The trade is principally in indigo^ gmin^ 
and oilseedsf '^hich form the chief ar'ticles of e>L|>ort; the im|iorts are 
picce-good.v, silk, cottoi^ Wool, metals, &c. On the frncsent site of the 
tovm, which 4>vcs its rise to Mir Sohi^b Klifln l^l[>ur, there sioo4 
prior to the year the village of Eoira and the iwwiflr/Jrr or 

c&tate of the i htilt^otras. It was selected as the residence of the chief 
Mlts of Xorthern. Sind i and for some time during rule a 

British Residerit was stationed here, in terras of the treaty of April jo, 
1638, concluded between the British Government and the Mlrs uf l:?ind« 

[K. LyUfiley, jVarra/ii-^ p/a A’uuifiu-g af tht Court of Mir AH 
2 Vols, {i86o)J 

Khairpnr Tahsi]. — ThAsU in the Minchinjtbid BahAwalpui 

State, Punjab, lying on the lufi bonk of the Buttcit between 2^^ 4^" 
and 30^ M and yj" f and jf rS" K, with an area of ^,300 square 
miles. The pojjulatioii in 1901 was compared with 74.73? in 

iS^ir It Contains Uie tow'iis of KH.\iRnyh (populatjc^n, 5,013). the 
head-quarters, mid H^iEpur, w'hich was created a [nuiiic]|mJity in 1902 ; 
and j 9g vlllagea. fhe Hakni deirression poshes through the southern 
portion of the fuAsi/^ tht; reiuaiudei uf which is divided between the 
cenmd uplatida and the riverain trait idong the Sutlej ^ "fhe Und 
revenue aiHi cesses in j 905-6 liQiounied to lakhs. 

Khairpur To wn ( 2 — H ead-qttarters uf the ^aAsi/ ul't he same Jiame 
in BahAwalpur Vitale, Punjab, siiiuatod in 29* 35^ N, and 72° iS^ E., 
jS tnileif noith-^iasE of BuhltwLtJpijr town on the Southern Punjab Kail- 
way, Pofjulatioii (rgoi), 5,013, It is a decaying town, ^ the sand 
rtsm the desert of CholistAii has for years been encroaching on it, but 
contains a tehtxil and a disi^Mtsaiy. "J'tic niunicipality bod ^in inconjc 
m 1903-4 of Ks. 6,200, chibdy frtjni octroi 

Khalri^r (3)—Town in the Ahptir /uAyd of MuiifTargarh District 
^unjab, situated in jg^ and 70"^ 49' 57 miles KJuth of 

Miutafrurgatb town, close tq the junctioii of the Indus and Chenib. 
Population (1901), 2,357, It was founded early in the tuneteenth 
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ccntiirj' by Khair Sh^hn a Bukhirl Sniyid, Trans whoin it ukes ka name. 
1 he town lies \o*\ and \s prelected from innn(kijon by m embank¬ 
ment by ill fti considerable totii und 5 miles in cireumfcrcnce. 1‘he 
municipality w-as created in i87;j* "J he income during ihe ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs, jjToot and the openditurc Rs. ^,^00. 
In 1903-4 the income waa Rs, ^>300, chiefly from cx:kroi; and the 
expenditure was Rs. ipS&o. Thu inhabitants are enterprising traders, 
and theif trade with Sukkur {^iTid)^ ^lult^i and other places at a dis¬ 
tance is larger than that of any other town in the IJ'istrict. 1 he exports 
consist principally of woo!, cotton, and grain ; the imports, of cloth 
and sundHtb^ 

Khfljr^ ho. —Village rn Lhhatarpur State, Centiai India^ famous 
for its magnificent colltsrtioti of mediaeval temples, and siwatetl in 
34* 51' N. and 79* H., as miles from the town of Chhaiarpur. 

Fopuiation (tgor)] 

The old name aa given in inscripiions was Khajjuravihaka. By the 
bard Chand tl is called Khajurapuraor Khajjmpura* I mdidon ascribes 
the origin of llie name 10 two golden Muyi/r-treta (date palms) with 
which ihe city gates were ornamented, bill it was more probably due to 
the prevalence of this tree in the neighbourhood. 1 he pl^ was in 
early days of siome importance, being the t^ital of the kiirgdom of 
Jijhotv w hich practically corresponded with modern Bundelklmnd 

The earliest supposed reference to Klmjrftho is in the account of the 
iravch of Hiuen I'slang, who visited the tMuntry of Chi-kS-to, whrch 
has been identifiGd with jijhoti. The Chinese pilgrim does not men¬ 
tion any chiuf town by ninmei but no[t% that there wete in the country 
a number of (mon-tiitcrie^) wlrh hut few- priestSp and also 

about ten temple^- 

lliere at* no Buddhist remains on the spot, except w coloaisal Budtilia 
inscribed w iih the usual creed in diaracim of the seventh or cighib 
century. Abu Rihin, who accompanied Mahmud of Gh^uni in his 
c^un|xiigta against KAiinjar in foar» notices * Kajurllia us the uapltal 
of Jijhoti. Ibn Batiltu, w ho visited the place aboui 1335, uilli it 
^ Kajurii; and describes the lake, about a mile long, round which tlivre 
were idol temple^ frequented by a tribe ol long and niatt^ 

hair^ to whom even Muhammadarks resorted in order to Icum ma^c. 
The place munt, therefore, at ihia time have still been in the ijossession 
of the I linduij, and impr^riani as a religious centre- It seems prubabk 
that the jwrtial demolition of its temples and consequent loss ofimjicu* 
tance dates from 1494-5, wiven Sikandar Lodi, after his cxptdiiion into 
PajuLl and Baghelkhand, retfeatfid tltfough this region and sacked the 
country as far as BandA- 

iLv present im|)orUnctj lies solely in iu magrufieent series of temples, 
which, with two extcputais, were all built betwx^ 950 and 1050. 
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H'he cpigTfLphiail r-ccords conuined in ihtm ate of historical 

value. 

"I'^e temples fall inia thrre ruain gtuu^ft ^ the wtsterfi^ northern^ and 
south-eastiimp each gtoup coritiiining a principal bhrine or cathednAl and 
several smaller Eertiples. I'he wresEcm gtmp conitsils entirely of Brah- 
manical temples^ both Saivn and Vaishnavin The iiorthern group 
contains one large and some soiall teinplcsp all Vaishnavu, and several 
litnjKS of ruins, 'tlie soolh^eiisiem group ermaists entirely of Jain 
temples. :\ll ihfi temples^ with the cveepttan of the Channsat Jogini 
and Ghantaip are constructed of sandstone^ arid arc in the same style, 
liven the Jain temples in the south-eastern gioup show none of the 
ItccullaKties commonly found in the temples of this religioEit and 
e^Ecnudly they arc similar in a|}|jearuncc to the Hindu edifices- "J’lie 
spire is here of more importance than the porch, there arc no court- 
yaids with circuniaaibient cdls^ and no promiiiLmt domes. 

'rhe olde^-t temple in die western group is tbut knowTi as the t'haini- 
Nit JoginL All that now remains is a Celled courtyard^ the cells being 
of very simple design. Fergussqii was of opinion that there had 
originally been a central shrine of w^cKxl w^hich has disap[>eared. 
Unlike the other temple^ this is built entirely of gneiss. ti is 
assigned to the end uf the eighth or early pun of the lunth ceniur>% 
Of the remaining temples, the Kandar)'a Mahildeo is by far the hnesU 
Its construction is curious, as the sanctuary dues not occupy the full 
breadth of the building, a passage being left round the sancEustry tor 
the drcumambulation of Ehe In^oge, and the uuiiT wall pierced by 
three potlicoey to admit light to the passage. I'his gives the tcni|>le 
the unuiiual form of a double instead tt swingle cross. The caning 
is exceedingly rich and covers every available Inch of space^ but many 
□f the figures are highly indecent, not a usual defesjt in Saiva temples. 
U'hc other large temple in thi; group Is the Ramachandm or l^iksh- 
inanji, dedicated to Vishnu, whkh in plan and dccuration is similar to 
the KancLiiy'a MahSdeo, It contains an inscription of the Chandcl 
dynasty, dated in 954. The Vishvanaih temple^ also in this group,, 
contains Clmndel inscriptions of rooi and 1117, aiKl one of a 
feudatory^ dated icmo. 

The northern group includes one large temple dedicated lu tlic 
Vlmarm or dwarf incarnation of Viahnu. It is, however, very Inftrtor 
in decoration to the best in the western group, and the remaining 
temples in this group are small. The heaps of ruins or niounds in thb 
)>ortion, which Heneral Cunninghofri coniildered to be the remains of 
the itm^Mrafnas mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang^ are situated near the 
large temple. 

The south-eastern group contains Jain remains only. The oldest 
temple in this group is the Ghaotaii now a mere skeleton, consisting ol 
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a set of C3<qu deitcate piilars still bearing the architraves. The 
pilkrs Alt! of ^ncUlontt but the walls were of gneiss and quite plain. 
The remains of this tentpkp which is assigned to the sixth or scvenih 
centuiTp are very similar to those at GVAPASeuH. The catherdml 
of this group is the tctnpk to J Inanilth. Its design is un u^ualp oonsist- 
ing of a simple oblong with an fqwn pSlIored vestibule and sansrtuarj', 
and the interior decoration is very fine. A Chandel inscription of 
954 exists in it. 

On the KurSr Nila, not far from the vilbgc of Khajriho, .stands the 
ntagniliccrLt temple knowTi os the Kunwar Nath, whicl% though inferior 
in to sonte of those in the thiee groups, is quite equal to them In 
design and llte profuseness of its decoration. At the village of Jatklrip 
rj miles away, .stands another temple which is iradiiiEvmUy aaid to have 
been tjuitt by SujiS, sister of the ^mous BanSphaf hero, Alhilp who 
figures so prominently in popular traditions of the wars between the 
Chandels and Frithwl Raj of Delhi, 

[A, Cunningham, Sartfij- voL iip p. 412 ; 

vol xii, p. 5 i vol v, p, j 6 ; %ol. %x\, p- 55 ; Ifidtra, vol. i, 

p. lai ^ Jltfn'iy t>/ li^€sUrff /Vu^/j Ar/fori fa 

/it/if, 1904 ] 

Kh^'uh^ Tahsil.— ^Vcsicrn inAsi/ of Fatehpiir Distn'et^ U is tied 
rroiincesp coniprising the /•uf^uin^s of Bimikh Kutia Ciuatr* and 

Tappa jArj und lying between 55"* 51' and 16' N. and So'^ m'* fliid 
47'' F-, with on area of 504 square miles. I'opiilnrion fell from 
206,711 in iSgi to 199*5^1 in 1901. the ntte of deorea-S* being the 
highest in the District, ITicre arc 385 illlages ami three towns, the 
largest being Bispk! (ptjpulation, 7,782). Khajuhaj the faAsfi head¬ 
quarters, lias a (xipulation of 2^944- 'Thf^ demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs, 4,42,000, and for cesses Rs. 71^00*. The density of 
poputtttiond 39S persons per square mile^ is bekiw the District average, 
'rhe fiihf/ cvtcuds from the Jutntta to the Ganges and in crossed by 
the Rind. .\ considerable area is covered by the rapines of the Jumna 
£tnd Rind, which are ahstdutely waste, though tbt^ provide grawng for 
herds of cattle In 1903-4 the area under cultiioition was 276 sqttare 
miles, of which S3 were irrigated. The Faichpur blanch of the I^wer 
Gauges Canal at present serves about one-third of the irrigatcjd hut 
is likely to take a larger slmm Wells supply most of the remainder, 
Khajub& Town. —Headquarters of the faAsU of the same name in 
FAichpur District, United rrovinces, situated in 26* 3" N- and 80® 32' 
E , on the old Mughal road from Agra to MbhiibAd, ar mile* west of 
Fatchpur town. Population (1901). 2,944, A town was founded m 
the village of Khajuk^ by Aurangseb to commemorate his victory over 
Shuja in 1659, and was called AurangibSd, hut the old name has sur^ 
vived the new. The arr^tf and built at the same time, are 
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fine buildingii which h^vc l>een fcstorcd. In 1712 famikhsiyar de- 
featctl his cousin^ Azz-ud-dlrt^ near here^ And proceeded on his >ictoriou<t 
march to I>elhL The Sown h administered under Act XX or 
ynih an income of about Ks. 600, The trade rjf the place ha.-? largeEy 
been div’CTted to BindkT ; but brass vessels nre still made in some quan¬ 
tities, and the plajing-cards made here liave .some rcpiilalioa There 
IS a school vnih 50 pupits. 

Kliajuri. — T^ahtrJt in the Bijopai^ Central India- 

KhaJjlabadp— South-ea.^tcm htAsf/of Ba-^U l>istrict, United Pro^ 
vinces, comprising ihc of ^Ijtgliar (East) and NtahaU ( East), 

3 ik 1 lying Ijctwecn 26'^ 25^ and 27® 5^ Sr and 32 ® 50^ and 83° 13^ E-k 
wiih an area of 5&4 square miles. Papulation increased from 3Sop43i^ 
in rSgi lo 3941675 in igoi. There are i+^SS vaSlagcs and only one 
town, Mehndawal (population, ro>f43h The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, 3n 75,000, and for cesfics Rs. 70,000. 'I'hc 
den.sily of population, 700 persons per square mile, is abo\ne the District 
avera|»e- The faArli lies entirely in the fertile upland tract which est- 
tenuk nortliwards from the CognL. It Is crossed by tlie Kuw^anO, Amt, 
and sevcml smaJler streams. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 
194 square miles, of which 234 were irrigated. Tanks dnd st^amps 
supply more than lialf the irrigated area, and wells about one^third. 

Khambhallya^ —Fortified town in the Stale of Na^'flnagarj Katlii- 
awSFi Bombay^ situated in 33® n' and 69° 50^ E., at the confiucncc 
of two smaEl streams, the Teli and Ghi, Ho wing into the Sotaya creek, 
about 10 miles east of the port of Sally a. Fopulation (1901), 9, i 3 j. 
After Navanogar, it hs the most titiportniit tow-n in the State, It 
formerly a possession of the Vadhels, from whom it was conquered by 
Jam Rlwalj and was the residence cf the Jam or chief until the death 
of the eraperor Aumngzeb, It contains several old temples. The iron- 
smiths of the town are renowned for their skill, and the gunsmiths are 
capable of making breech^loading firearms, A lax is levied on all pit' 
grims passing through to Dwarka and Pindtarak, a seaport under 
KhnmbhjVliya which cortiains a ccichnded shrine. It is said that the 
lemains of several ancient temples, now covered by the sea, oto visible 
at extremely low tides. Khambhafi)'a is the head-quarters of a ffuiM/ 
or revenue division of the Navinagar Slate. 

Khambht0.v. —Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay, 

KMmgaoD Subdivision^ —Subdivision of Bnidana District. Bcrflr. 
consisting of the fd/uh of JaIjGAON and KhaSiIOAONV 

KhUmgaon TAtuk,— Ta/uA of Buld^tna District, Berir, lying 
between 10® 26^ and 20® 55^ N. and 76® 32' and 48^ E., with ati 
area of 443 square miles. The population rose from 99,785 in 1891 t<> 
101^943 In i9ot, the dimsity in the latter yeai being 232 persons per 
square mile. The ra/wjt contains 134 villages and two towns, KhaU- 
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CAON (^pulatioit, iS,34i)p ihc hoi-quaner^:;, md SiipnAON (15,057), 
The deiriiind f&r land revenue En 1903-4 was Rs. 3,04^000, and for 
cesses Rs. 23^000. The KhSm^aDn Slate Rallwfly, connetrting Khlm- 
gaon with Jalnni Dn the Great Indinn Peninsula Railwaj?, lies within ihc 
/d/tfJif which is bounded on the cast by the On n ver and on the north 
by the Pdma. The AJM fomierly belonged to Akola Distric4 and 
was tinasrerrcd to BuldAna in 7905. 

Khidflgaon Town^^Head^qnarters of the sultdivisinn and taluk of 
the same name in nnldAna Dtstfict» Bcrilrp situated in jo* 4$* N. and 
76* 3S' E. Population (1901X rl^i34r- Khamgaon was the lai^cst 
cotton market in BerSr before Amfiiotl outstripped ir. Its cotton trade 
dates from about the year iSaOp when a few merchants opened shops 
and began to trade in gAl^ raw threadp and a little cotton; and it now 
has sevenil cottoivprtsses and ginning ^ctories. A state mitway^ 
3 miles in length, connects the town with the NJgpur branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Jalam station. The weekly market 
is held on Thursdays, and during the busy season It is very largely 
attended. The town has also a special cotton market. The niunicj- 
pality wias created in 1867+ The receipts and ei^penditurc during the 
ten years ending T901 averaged Rs. 

1903-4 the Income was Rs, 34,000, derived chiefly from taj^es and 
cesses; and the esependiture was Rs. 25,000^ the princii^ Iwads being 
CTjnservancy and education, 'Phe town is supplied with water from 
a tank about 1 1 miles distant^ and several gardens produce good oranges 
and %'^eiables. 

K!iaminu]nett+ —Southern faluk of WarEOgal Dtatrict, HyderSbid 
State, with an area of 990 square millet The population in 1901, m- 
(Audlng Jdjflrf, was i 54 iS 4 «>j comjmrcd with 154,159 in 2891, The 
tJ/uk contains 195 villagesp of which 13 areand Khammamctt 
(population^ 3,001) is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 190] 
was 4-6 lakhs. Rice Is largely grown and irrigated from lanki and 
welLsn The \iz3m^s Guaranteed Stale Railway runs through the id/i/k 
from north to south. 

Khamti Hilla,— A hilly country' on the frontier of Assam, lying at 
the eastern end of the Brahma|Juira Valley and inhabited by the Kham 
tisp n tribe of Shan origin, who ore said to have migrated northw^ds to 
the hills near the upper iratcrrt of the Irrawaddy and Mekong when 
Mogaung was conqueicd by the Burmeic king, Alaungpayl, about 
the middle of the eighteenth cenlur)’, A section of the tribe moved 
on Into iVssam arrd settled near Sadiyl, and their leader succeeded 
in establishing his position as the feudal chief of die surrcHinding 
country'. He was lectjgnued by the British when they look over die 
territories of tbu Ahoin prince; but his son declined to abide by the 
decisions of the local British officer, and w^ks deprived of his office and 
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dignities. The Kbamtis then fo^ts, raided the settlement at Sadij-A^ 
and killed the cofnmanding oflictr. Colonel U’hui^ in iS^g. The rising 
waSp however^ quickiy suppcssed, and no trouble has since been given 
by the tribe^ 

Bor Kliamti, the principal stronghold of this people, consists of the 
vallej'of the Namkiu Uhe i^efitem branch of the Irrawaddy) w^lh the 
surrounding hills. It can be reached via the I'^ikai and the Hukawng 
valleyp or by a route running south-east from Sadiyil up the valley of the 
Diyun, over the Chaukan pas-S ^hit h is ^,400 feet above the level of 
the sea. The distance from Sadiya to Piitau, the principal Hor Kliamti 
^■fllagt, is 197 miles. After Bishi the path is very diffteult in placeSi 
running thTough dense foresUs w here there are no villages and no means 
of obtaining supplies. Oaks, rhododendfonSp and beeches grow freely 
on the hills, and targe game, such as clephanis and rhitsoceroa^ are 
common, l^utau is situated in a valley^ shut in on every side CKoepi the 
south by hilkp which in the winter are crowned with snow. The valley 
is about 35 miles long by 15 broad, and is about 1+500 feet above sca- 
levcL The villages are surrounded with a palisade about 1 2 feet high, 
made of split trots interlaced with l^mboo. The houses are large, com¬ 
modious structures built tm piles^ and the audience cl'kamber in the 
house is 50 feet in length by 40 wide. Rice is the staple crop 
grown in the valle)'^ hut pulse and poppy are also cultivatiKip the Kham- 
lis being much addicted to the use of opitini. The people arc much 
more cmlfiied than most of the hill tribes on the north^uisi frontier, 
and near Futau there is a brick-built temple 95 fed high with a gilded 
cupola. Some of the images of Buddha in this temple are of consider¬ 
able artistic merit. The KHomtis seem to stand in some awe of the 
SingphoSr who adjoin them on the w cst, and also of the Khakus, said to 
be of the same race as the Singphos^ who occupy the hills on the cast 
little is known about the geolog}' of the tract, but pyriic, calcho-pyritc, 
and galena have been found. 

[.4n account of the Khamtis will be found in Colonel I>alton^s 
£fAnolp^ 0/ 

Khana.— Village in the hoad-ciuartcrs subdivision of Burdwin Dis- 
tricu Bengal, situated in 13*^ so' N. and 46' E. Population (1901)+ 
i,6ao. Khina is an important junction on the East Indian Railway, 
where the chord-line branches off from the loop-line. 

Khlbiakiil.^ —Village in the ArambOgh subdivision of Hooghly Dis' 
trict, Bengal, situated in 33“ 43^ N'. and 87® 51' E., on the west baiik 
of the Kina NadL Population (1901), 886, There is some trade in 
brass-wan^ and cotton Qibrics of a superior quality are manufactured 
in the neighbourhoods Vegetables are extensively grown for the 
Calcutta market* A large temple to Situ stands on Ihe river bank. 

Kfa^ndpur Taluka (i).— Southernmost of Belgaum Ilistrich 
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Bomhay'p l>ing twiwceii 15° 22* and 15*^ 47' and 74®' 5' and 74* 44^ 
with an area of 6 j 3 ^qyarc miles. It tonUiinj a 1 7 villages^ includ- 
inj? Nasdgad (population^ ^i^57)- The fiopuMiioii in 1901 was 
ST,goi, conspareiJ with in iS9r. The deiuiiyp 1J9 persons 

per square rtitle^ is mueb below- ihe District uMira^t ^nd it ia die aiosl 
sparsely peopled td/i^Aa in the Districl* llic head-cjuajter^ are at 
Kliiii5pur. 'I'he demand for land revenue in i 9 *i ~4 was 1 45 lakhs 
and for cesses Rs. 11*000. In the syuih and soudi w est the counio^ 
covered w ith hilh and dense foreit; the inbahitants arc few and 
unsettled; and^ except in ijatchcs* tilla^su disappears. In the north¬ 
west the hills arc especially lofty. In the centTCp i>orth^ip and east, 
the Country is an ug)en» well-dllcdi black-soil plaini with many rich and 
populous villages. The climate is temperate and btalthy during the 
hot months, but fevertsh in the cold season and during the south¬ 
west rains. The annual rainfall, averagbg 71 is he^wer than 

in other ti/ukas. 

KhAnapur TAluka (i).— Taluiia of Sitlra Diiiriet, ikimbsy, lying 
between 17' S' and 17* 27' N.and 74" 14' aiwl 74* S*'' E., with an area 
of 510 square miles. It contains gr villages, incluclir* KHasAruR 
(population, 5,4J9) and Vita (5,035), ihehead-qiiartCRL The population 
ill 19Q1 was 86,049, coni|Nirtid with 95i4J^ **' 189^* ^ density, 169 

persons per square mi lei '* much below ihe iJistrici avciagei Ttic 
demand for land revenue tu 1903-4 was i-^ lakhs, aiMl for cesses 
Rs. r 3,000, Khinajhir is an uptimd, risiiiig more ihan soo feet above 
the Kar^d valley on the wwt and the great plain of the hlSn on the 
cast. It ts sparingly wciodisl, except near the feeders of the ^erla river, 
which crosses the Af/«*B from north to south on iia way to pin the 
Ristna. The elimale i» fairly temptmte, save for occasional hot witid* : 
but the rainfall, which mfstsures only 34 inches annually, is uncetUin, 
and water is often scarce in the hot season- The soil is either black or 
grey mvrm/H with its intermediate variclici. 

KbAnApur Village.—Village in the fahiir of the sanm mtine 
in SAiAra Distiki, Uuiiibay, situated in jy® 15' M- an<l 74 * 43 * 
about 10 miles east of Vita. Fopufalion (1901), 
proximity to the fort of Uhopalgarh it was probably in tarly timci the 
adnvinistrutive head-quurters of the surrounding country. 1'lie town 
has stone and mud wnlls, now nntcli decayed, and gates at the rmrth- 
weit and cast flanked with baslions. Vtilliin the village is an old 
mostjue, coniaitiing the lomb of a fcinale saint, supposed to Imve beeii 
tlie daughter of one of the Bijapur bulians. I'he mosque contains two 
inscriptions, in Arabic and Kanarese. 

KhandAla.— Sanitarium in the AUval ti/uia of Voona UisUict, 
Bombay, situated in t 8 * 4^* and 73 the cstcrn OhAts, 

about 41 mite# north.west of Boona city. It is a favourite leUeat of 
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the inhabiuint^i of Bombay during the sunimtfF luonlhs. Popuhition 
(1901), 2 k3?j. a niiii:b admired waterfall, distatit aljolit half a mile, 
{X>nsisl $'m the rainy season of IviO catarr^cts, divided into an upper and 
a lower falL The upper cataract has a sheer fall of 300 feeh Khan- 
daUi owes its importmee entirely to the €rcat litdian reninsula 
Railwaj'p on which St i$ a station. 'Hjc clinude is temperate in the hot 
season^ owing to the cool sca'brcezes. There are a hotel for Euro- 
f>cans^ a convalescent home^ sLiid a diaiiensoty* Klmnd^ contairis 
4 Schools with 175 boys and 65 girk, xhttx. of which arc supported by 
missions. One is a Roman Catholic Mission school, connected with 
the St Mar>''s College in Bombay^ the second is St. Peler's Protestant 
High School, and the third is maintained by the All SEunts'Communiiy 
of Bombay. Several buitgiilow's have been built by native merebanti of 
Bombay., w^bo resort bilher during May and October. In the vicitiity 
are tnany, fine %lews of the Chfti range^ which runs north and souEh 
in lines of gn^t natunil beauty^ KhandSlIa is a milita]^" sanitarium 
\n the Poona division of the X^'estem Comnaand. 

KhandelA. — Pritvcipal town of an eatate of the same name in the 
Torflwati of the State of Jaipurp Rajput^na, siEUaLed in 2f ^7* 

N. and 75® $0^ E., about 55 miles north-hy-north-west of Jaipur ctty+ 
population (1901)^ 9iiS^. 'fbe town has a local reputation for its 
lacquered articles and and iHissesscs a fort arsd tlirce indij^nous 
schools attended by 155 pupib. The Kbandda estate ia held by tvto 
Rajas^ who pay a tHbutu of Rs. 72^550 to the Jaipur iJturb^. 

KhSjiderj [or Kenen’).—^Snifll! i^kland in t!ie xAllbag /d/uAz of 
KolAba llistrictp BomiBiyj situated in iS® 42^ N. and 72^49^ ¥^, near 
the entrance of Bombay harbour, 1 1 miles south of Bombay and 
6 north-west of Allblg, It lies 24 miles from the Kola ha mainbnd und 
ij miles frrjrrt its sister island of Uf^otRi. Population (1901X ija 
The islaxithis a mile and n half long by I'lalf a mile broutL A lighthouse, 
which was built in 1867, stands on the highest part It is an octagonal 
masonry tower yS feet high on the centre of a ftat-roofed houses the 
centre of the lantern being 1,5Si feet above the level of high-water. 
The light is a catadioptric gf order ip and is a single light with groups 
of flashes showing white wiih red sector. The period of rcvolulion is 
ten seconds, iuid it k visible for i3 mlles^ A flagilaiT :20o feet high 
stands north-easi-by-rtorth from the light tower. 

In 1679 Sivajr, whom no advantage esca|ied, sent 300 soldiers and as 
many Libciure 4 :s, w ith arms .xnd materials^ to Khinderi^ and began to 
rarsfi hroo-si-works at the landing-places. Tlie island bad never before 
been inlkabited^ and its only produce wjs fuel, which had formerly been 
sent to Bombay. W'hen they heard of Sivaji’'s works on Kli^deri, the 
English ebimed it as part of Bombay^ the Portuguese as mx old seule- 
raent. Twoatlempls Rj turn out the M^ralh^ failed ; and even after 
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a naval battle in which ibe liritijh fleet of tight ships pul to flight ja 
saili the English were not able to prevent the MarUthjis sirt^gilicning 
iheir forces on Khiindcri. I he Sidi, as ^lughal admiral, joined the IJng- 
lish with A strong fleet; but the English commander found that the Sldl 
did not mvAii to give up the island if be took it, and held uloofi. The 
Sldl continued to btttter KliUnderi and then suddenly fortified Undert, 
JJawlal Khan, Sivaji's admiral, tried to stop this, bringing guns on the 
muinLind opposite. But he was defesitcd and severely wounded, his 
small Open boats not being able to stand ugaiust the Sldl’s stronger and 
larger vessels. Eof several years after this ihtfe were constant struggles 
between the SidI and the ^Tarilt)lis for the possession of these islands. 
In 1693 K hah Klian mentions ' Kalaba and Candiri'as the strongest 
of Sivaji's newly built forts on the sea-shore. In 1695 Cenielli toreri 
calb them L'nderin and t^nderin, two forts on the island and continent, 
a rock with some dwellings of SivajI, who was at war with the Great 
hlughal and conscmienily in action against the bldl. About 1706 Mr. 
Strutt, Depuiy Govemor of Bombay, described Khanderi as strongly 
fortified by Angri.t and covered with houses. KhSnderi was one of the 
ten forts and sixteen fortified places of less strength which, in 1713- 
Ktinhoji rVngrii obtained on sidiitg with Sihti, In October, 17*®! 
the English tried to take Khandcri and failed I his failure is said to 
have been due to the treacbeiy of one BAnia KSm^ti who held a con¬ 
fidential post under Governor Hoonc, while a year later a Portugese 
captain, who lay on one tiuarter of it with some wnr-vessuls tO hinder 
relief coming to it, bcUayed his trust, and let some boats pass m the 
night with provisions and ammunition which the island greatly needed. 
About 1740 it was settled Ijctween the English and the Sldi dial, if 
KhlLndcri was taken, it should be delivered wiih all its guns and stores 
to the English, The cession of KhJIrderi to the English was again pro¬ 
posed in 1755. li was not actually cedtd until 1775 under the terms 
of the Treaty of Sutat, and shortly after was taken back under the 
Treaty of Putandhar. Khlnderi was then held by the Marftbas till n 
[)a.<ised to the British in iSi8 as part of the Peshwi's dominions, 
Kbandesh District '.—District in the Ceiiiral Uivtsion 
Bombay Presidency, lying between ao" 16' and aa' a' and 73 35 
and 76® ^4' E., with an area of io,04( siiuarc miles. It » bounded ^ 
the north liy the Satpurit Hilb and the Narbadl river; on the east by 
Bcrat and the Nimir District of the Cenlnil Provinces; on the south 
by the SaimUla, Chindor, or Ajantft hills; on the south-west by the 
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District of Nflsik; and on the west by Baroda territor}^ and the |)eity 
Stale of S%b2liti in the Reift-i Kintha Agency. 

KliAndesh forms the most notlherly sectioo of the Deccan table-hind. 
The chief natural feature is the river T^pii, whichp entering at the 


Physical 

aBjietEs, 


north-east comer of tlie J>i5!trict, flows in a wesleiiy 
directiont dividing it into two unequal parts, cif 
ihciC, the larger lies towards the ioulh, and is 
drained by the rivers Gimft, Bori, aiid P,=Snjhra. Here is the long 
central plain of Khflndcsh^an unbroken stretch of 150 mOes^ from 
the border of Niniar to KanderbUr^ comprising an extensive area of 
rich alluvial folk In this tract large EUid prosperous towns and viEhiges^ 
surrounded by mango grovesi and gardenst are numerous. Except 
when blasted by the hot winds of the dry seasoUg the hcldi am clolh^ 
With a harvest of various cropis. Northwards beyond the allu^iaJ plain 
the land Hses towards the S^tpurA Hills. In the centre and east, sa%e 
for sotne low range? cf barren hilLs, the country is level, and has in 
general an aridr infertile appe^arance. Towards the north and west, 


[he plain risics into a dilhcult and rugged count ryt tliickly wooded, 
and mhabftcd by tribes of Bhll?, w^ho chiufly live on the witd fruits 
of the forest and are suimported by ihc profits of woodcutting. 'Use 
drainngu of the IXstrict centres in the TaiTit which receives thiitcTn 


princ][}al tributarira in its winding coursv of tSo miles through K.hlu- 
dtfsh. None of the rivers is navigable, and the I'ipti flow's in too 
deep \i bed to be made use of for irrigHlion. Its biiiiks rise high 
and bare at a distance of from Eo 4ooyiirUs across. Except for two 
waierfalLij one above and the other below ihc BhusiLwal railway bridgCp 
the riv'er rolls over long sandy stretches for forty miles till It meets the 
waters of the VUghar. During the rainy s^son the 'fSptt is not ford- 
able ; the only bridge across it is the railway bridge at Bhusi^wat, I'he 
KahiiAiiA skirts the north-west comer of the District for 45 mllev, 
It occasionally serves to curry timber to the coast. Khindosh District 
on the whole ttuiy be said to be fairly well supplied with surface water, 
for, besides the rivers that flow duritig the whulc year, the channel 
of mmy of the ^naaller streams are seldom entirely wlllvoul water. 
The Fouf principal moumain ranges are: in thv north, the SAtpUHa 
Hiuus dividing the valleys of the TIpti and the Nari^udli, including the 
]>e:ik of Panchu Pilndu (jpOoo feet) and plateau of TukAXSlAt- 
fect)i the starting-jioint of Ehlndc^h history; in the south-east^ Ehc 
^^alti; in ihc souths the Sat .mala, tJEiAndor, m Ajunta range, sepa¬ 
rating khandestti from the 1 Deccan table-l^uidj itnd, 5[>eaking rough lyi 
frf>in the Ni/,lm^s r>ainintons; on the west^ between Khajidesh and 
Gujiiiat, is the northern extremity of the Westlrs Uiiats^ The Arva 
and Galmt hill? divide Kh^desh frotn Nasik. 

The geology of KhJndesh has been examined only as far south 
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as ibc lapli. The strip of vaij'ipg breadth bctWL'^n thu TS|ili and 
SaipurjL Hills is. chiefly covered with aUuviuni. Basalt i.]f tht Ikccan 
trap group is the ocly other fomiatLonp contposing the hi Els and showing 
here and there in ttae deeper tuvines. lUsalt probably occurs in the 
hed of the Tapri, in many places to the south, it rises at no great 
disianee frotn the stn^nn; and thou^jh alluvium stretches north tot 
15 miles, roch appeals tiistr Bhu^iaw^al at the |ioint where the railway 
bridge crosses the Tipti. About 5 tulles from Burhinpur^ and about 
a raile north^iast of Chnlklion tillage, there is a singub.r patch of lime- 
stoni;, about 50 feet long, h shows no sign of crj^talELaaimn and 
appears to contain no fossils. At one end there is white sandy rockp 
like decoin|>osed gneiss, standing upright as if i^ort of a vertical bed+ 
'J'he prejjcnce of founded graum points to Its being iandstonc^ and 
the whole ruck is evidently pirt of an infra-trappvan fomiation, cither 
I^fucu or Bagh, brought uj^ by a dike or irtcluded in a lai-a-flow. I’he 
Ueccan trap in the north of Khilndesh shows signs of disturbance sub¬ 
sequent to its original furmulioiL Thu beds are in some places hori- 
KoiiUl, as in thu Antr valley and near Daulet, north of Chopda, and 
also westward us far as the BoiiibfiLy-.;\gra road, ^vhcrc, on the top 
of the ascent to Sindwa, the beds stretch in hori^nul terraces. 'J'hc 
traps of Tifcfnnmfl] art nearly horbontaJ, but m the low risea from 
Bnrl^njmr to the neighbourhood of Raver the beds apj^eiir to dip 
northwards* Noith-w'est of TuranmiU is a low cast^north-cast dip 
which continues as far as the Udai river. The tmp along the north 
boundiiry of Kli^dcsh Ivas a low irregular uortherly dip^ Tlicre are 
four hot springs, three in Chopda and one m Shir]nir *+ 

KhandesEi is usually considered a se^miate botaniesJ |iTOvlnce of the 
I’fesidcncy^ including the valley of the 'f^pti arKl the western half 
of the S^iipura Hills. l 1 ie former is generally well wuodedt and the 
latter is clothed with den?^ forests. In the east exf the KhAndtah 
SdLpurAs iiNjaff and JuAti |jredoininatc. In Chopda 

and ShLrpur leak is found in all the valley's^ Ihc ShAhSihr forests are 
chiefly and in AkhrAni aHjm reappears on the Ijanks of the 

NurbudA. On the west the spun of the Ghats are rcnjnrkable for 
the gwwtEi of and aljout S.’tvda on the east the country' has 

quite a |jark liktf ap^icafanot;. In the (fouthcast Ujc forest area is sniall, 
yield ir^g only a small tiUiiniily of lire chief trees are the banyan, 

niiingo mnAua {Pifus rt/i- 

{Puka Jrmihsa}, and femiurm 

{Dtifsfijrrof chief Howering plants are the JMiJotJ, 

PixUa, Csrrw. MrAiNo/^s, TViVAthfrrwa, 
and Ce/esia. 

* T. BtiL(i{.jrdp 'CcoIdut ^ dw Ti|iti and Lower Naibidl VaJk)^ 
Mtumrr, %\ pp. jS 4-93 *ail 
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Wild bcAsts arc numerou^i, conij^risihg the tsger, Icop^rdp bunting 
chtctnhp bear, wolf^ biaonp ftriw^nr deerj spoiled dccr^ 

zintcEope, ' ravine dter' (gazulEc), and the four horned dccr. -Up to iht 
seventeenth cciitur>’ the hilly tmets to the north of the District were w 
brecditig-gronnd for wild elephants. At dm time of the inirodmioit of 
British lulcj and for many years after, tigers and leopards were foynd 
in e very jKirt of tim District. M laic as 135 ^, ligera were nnmcroils i 
hut since then they Imve been very closely hunted^ and are now rare. 

Owing to difTerenccs of elevation, the clijnalc varies greatly in differ 
cm ]jarts of dm OistricL In ihe western hills and forests and in the 
Satpur^ the minfall is heavy ; hut over much of the eeiure and south 
it is sesmty* Neverihclc.^ the I^Lstrict has Ud quite recently been 
considered safe from rnTniiie, I'be town of Dhiiliiv which may be 
tolcen to Illustrate the average, has an annual rainfall of inches* 
In the District it sanies from 2 q to 45^ In the cold season (October 
to Janiiary^)p csfccpt on cloudy days, the cliTniile is pleasant and bracing. 
During the hot months die air is extremely dry+ At Dhidia the 
temperature falls os low iLs 52® in Januai)^^ rking tu i to^ in May, w hen 
the liKtt excessive:, "Vht general health of the people is best in die 
hot and worst in the cold seo^n. Malaria is rife at ttse beginning of 
the latter, when the ground commences to dry after the rains. In the 
cast and centre, the climate is trying to Europeansp but healthy to the 
natives In the w^est, all |>eriods except the hot season arc injurious 
to native and European alihe. 

The early history of Kh^nde^h extends from 150 u.c,, the date of 
the oldest rock inscription yet discovered and deciphercdi to the year 

Eistorr the Mu-valman emperor AlS-ud-dln 

suddenly appeared from Delhi. ITie m)thinal annals 
of the Hindu period may be said lo commence with the mention in 
the Moh^bhirata of the hill foils of Tunxnmal and Asirgarh ^ the ruler 
of I'tiranmll i& recorded os leaving fought against the F^ndavos; the 
fort of Asirgarh is named as a place of worship to A-shvatthima. Local 
tradition asserts that, from a Lime long previous to Christianity, the 
d)'Tiasty in power was that of a l^Ajput chief whitse ancestors had come 
from Oudh. The first line of which distinct record rttnajns is, how* 
ever, that of' the Andhms. I'he Andhms were tempomnly displaced 
by the VVestem Satra|j«; in the fifth century a.d. theChdlukya dynasties 
rose lo ikiwlt; local cbicis followed - and Kklndesh was under the 
ChauliAn ruler of Asirgarh when AlA-ud-dln appeared, 

hlulvammadoii rule lasted until the Mar^thJLs captured the stronghold 
uf Asirgarh in rjho. In the interval* until tlic FirOkU, Khiiidciih was 
subject to liucce&xive governors frotii l>c]hip sent by the dinTerent 
dynasties dial rose in that city+ Under Muhammad bin Tughluk, from 
1535 to 1J46* Kh^desh wus administered from bllkhpur in Bcrtf. 
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From I j7o to 1600 ific Artib dynast}' of the I'anltis adoiinuitcred the 
Districli and, though noioinajiy subject to the Sull^U^ of GujajlE+ wcie 
practically independentr 'Ihc la:^t year of the sixteenth century (1599) 
saw the coming of iho Mwghals. In that year Akbar in per^iOEi overran 
K-hAjidcsh at the head of an army, captured Ashgarh, jinU setit the 
reigning prince, Bahadur Khan, to Gwalior for safe keeping. Khandesh 
then bc^nie iiicor|joraicd into the Delhi empire. Its name was 
changed for a time to Dlndesh in honour of its new governor, prince 
Diiniyal. In the middle of the seventeenth century it was highly pros¬ 
perous. Frons itijo MarStha raids commenced, aitd it was for more 
than a century given up to e^^ery s|>ecies of caknuiyt internal and 
e^ctenutU In that year ^ivnji, after his second sack of Surat, sent ati 
officer to demand in Kh^deslu I he Manllhl^ captured and 

held Siilher fort, and afterwards Khaitde Kao DAbha.dc established 
himself in the bills. Thenceforward the District was the 

scene of numerous plundering raids- Sh'ajlp Sambhijf, and the 
emperor Aurangxeh lax'age^l it in tuni-- In ijsd NirAru-uhniulk an- 
nexod Khlndenh and held it throughout his life. Ills son was ousted 
by the ManlthM in 1760, rhe PeshwA, on recovering the District, 
granted portions of it to Holkar und fiindia. 

In iSoi the county- was ravagnl by Hwtkar's arniy. For two 
‘seasons the land lemaitied uncased fm, the destruction and luin 
blinking on a severe famine. In the years that followed. Klilndesh 
was further injpoverished by the greed and misrule of the PeshwiL 
The jieople, Icaiing ilicir peaceful callings, joined together in band^ 
wandering over the counliy, robbing and laying waste. It was in this 
stale that, En jSjS, the District passed into British hands. For many 
ymis after annesation the Bhil tribes gave trouble by outbreaks of 
lawlessness, and were only brought into submission ritider the kindlier 
nieostires adopted In the time of lilphinstone (1815)1 t'ho entrusted 
the work of pacification to the skilful hands of Ouiram, the founder 
of the Bbil Corps. A serious riot occurred in 1851, and in 1857 t^he 
Bhlls broke out under the leadership of BhAgojl and Kajarsing Naik; 
but these disorders were easily suppressed. 

Generally distributed over Khilndesl], us w^'U ns in Abiiwdnagar and 
the Central Deccan, nfe lint stone-built temples, reserTOirs, and wells 
locally knrmn as Heinad|»anli, or in Khandesh as Gauli Raj. The 
term ■ Heiiiadpanti ’ is derived from llefnadt>anl or Hemadn, the 
minister {man/ri) of Ramehandm (127O ‘t*' Deogiri, 

but is nou' applied to any old stone building. The lotal Ktiandedi term 
' Gauli kaj’ proltahly also refers to the YsUava kingv In Khindwh 
thirty-nine Hemkdjionti biiitdings are found, thirty-one of tlienr being 
temples, sts step-wells, and two stone-lined reservoirs- Some may bit 
of greater age, but most of them were probably built in cither the 
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twclfEh or thu thirteenth cenlwrj^ Thasi: Hcsiiidlpanti buiklinp are 
all of blocks of cut sloiie carefully jomcti and put togetbex without 
mortar. In some the stones arc so lai^ge as to have g^ven rise to the 
!>ayuig that they are the work of giants. 

Besides the HemadpartU remmnsf the llistrict [Xrasesses some >[iisal- 
mitn buildings the most im|>onant of which is the mosque at E^tA^^I>oL. 
Pitalkhura glcti in the Chalisgaon M/uAa contains a ruined ir^ai/ja and 
viAdroj very early Buddhist wurk^^ probably dating from two centones 
before ChrisL In the ^‘alley beneath is the deserted ciiy of Fltnip 
w'hcre there are old carved temples and inscriptions^ while on the hill 
opposite are other and lattrr caves. I'he temple of Krishna in VaghaJi^ 
built zoo years before Heinad|iant livcd+ contains three fine inscribed 
stabs in the inner wall of the hall. 

I'here are towns and villages in the District. The Census 
of 1901 disclosed a total population of jp437p3S3, or an increase 
of 40 |jer cent, in the last thirty years. In previous 
years the numbers were: 1,030^106* (tSSt) 

^>Jid (1S91) ip434^Soz* 'Fhe increase of ao per cent, in 1S81 
was due to imniigratlon^ attracted by the large area of unoccupied 
fertile land available for cultivation. The population decreased by 
0'5 per cent, iniyot owing to a >»uoces5ion of bad harvests (1896-1901}- 
ITie dbtributton by taivkas ii as follows ;— 
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The chief towns lire: DituLiA (the head-quarters of the new District 
of Wcsl Khandesh), UHrsAW'At, Dharangaos', KasIrapag, NAXturs- 
BAH, Chamsgaox, Bhaiioaon, jAiiNBR, AnSvATr. Chopga, Uijsaos 
(the head-quarters of the new [Jistrici of East KE’indesh}, Pa kola, 
ERAA'DOf^ Amai-her, Faisapub, Pachora, Nacaroevla, and Boovah. 
The avenge dcnsiiy is 141 persons per square mile, but the western 
portion of the District is on the whole more thinly populated than the 
east ShahSda and Talodn arc the of smallest density, and 

Vival and Jalgaon ate the most densely populated. Of the total 
population, go |)er cent, are Hindus, 8 per cent MusalmBos, 12,19® 
or o<9 per cent Jains, and ti,Aoo or 0-8 per cent, Animtsis; 
Christians unimhef 1,398. GujarSiI is in use among the higher classes 
of hushumdnten to the north of the Tflpii, and it is the language of 
trade throughout the iMslrict; but Maritthl, the speech of the people in 
the south and west, is the language of Gtnemment offices Md schools, 
and is gradually gaining ground. In their liomes the majori^ of the 
people speak a dialect known as KhSndeshl or Ahimni, a mixture of 
Uujarilli. Marathi, NemadT, and Hindustani, in which nujaratl pre- 


dominfllcs. 

The importfltit ate ' Kuitbi* 33o*w3o; Bbil, 167^000 (of wham 
iD.ooD nre Mo-'ailmaiia); Mahflr, lojjooa; Marathil, 94+000; 
(gardener), 6 d,ooo } KoII, S 7 i«»: Brahman, 3 «i«w 5 ^ 7 ^““ 

(chiefly Gfljars) : Rajput, 40,000 ; Dliangar, 39,000 ; Vanja^ ' 

Teli (ort-men)^ 27+000 ; Sonar (goldsmith)v 24,0*0 ► Nblvi (barbcr)p 
arooo: ChamJr (leather-worker), lo.ooo; Sutir (carpenter), i6,oao; 
Shimpi (tailor), id.ooo; and Minp, .3.000. Of the thirteen div.smns 
of Brahmans In the District, three undastind but do not speak 
SlaiithI; the remaining ten use that lar^agc- As a rule, the main 
divisions cat together but do not inteonarry; the subdivisions as a rule 
do both, Deshisihs ( 3 ». 54 *) »'i"'cr>>us. The others are the 

descendnots of Brihmans from every |Mrt of India who found their 
vrm to Khandesh, The Prabhus, a section nf the ‘writer' class, are 
scattered over the District, most of them in the service of Government. 

Besides the general body of cultriutors, who are Kuiibls by caste, 
liKKC numbets of Pitdhls (s.'S®)- ^ wandering hunters and 

snarera, and Rijputs have long been settled in the DLslrict. Another 
cIjiss of ctiltii'‘iiiors worih^ of notice arc the Gfljar Vanls, the most 
industrious and wcIMckIo of the agiicultural population. Their name, 
and their habit of speaking GujarfltI among themschits, show that they 
are immigrants from Cujarflt. Most of the traders are foreigners: 
Baniis from Marwir and Gujarit, and Bhliias, recent comers from 
Bombay. Wandering and aboriginal tribes form a huge section of the 
populatiim. Many of the Bhlls me employed on police duties and m 
village watchmen. But though most have settled down to peaceable 
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they show lkil« skill in fanning. Since the inErY^actiDn of 
British rul^ into KhindethT the efforts liy kitidly ireatment and 

the offer of suitahle employment^ to win the BhTls from a dUortierly life 
Ijeen most iSncccssfol, With the ^[ahl^^ they form the labouring 
class in nearly all the villages of Khinde^h. The NirdtiTs dwell alorig 
the fiMt of the Sacmdlas. In former times they were much dreaded. 
During st^sons of revolt the most alrocimis acts were invariably ihe 
work of the NirtlhTs^, Vanjiris or Lamlnis^ the |iacfc-blllUjck carriers 
of fonner and the gipsies of present liinc^p have siiiTered much from 
the increased use of esyts and the introduction of the railway, A few 
are well-to-do traders j but most of them live apart from the villages^ in 
hands or ftindas, each with its own lesuier or Forced to give up 

their old employment, they now live ctiEefly by grcizingp and cutting 
grass and wood. The majority^ of the ^lusalmins are converts from 
Hinduism and arc styled Shaikhs (55^787). In 1901, [8^504 PathinSj^ 
descendants of the Musalm^n invaders, were found in the DistricL 
More than 50 per cent, of the population are agrfculturi^its, and vnrinui 
industncs i5up|Ku1 22 per cenE. 

Of the Bsi native Christians in the District in [901,440 were Roman 
Catholics and 132 Anglicans, There are Roman Catholic chapels at 
DhQlia, Bhuslwal^ and Dharangaoiu For missionaiy purposes the 
District Ls divided into three puts* the w^iem portion being occupied 
by the Scandirtavian-Americati Missionj the centre by the Church 
,\[hSsionary Society^ and the east by the American Alliance Mission, 
TTkC head quarters of the first-named society are at NandurMn of the 
second at DhQhX while the Alliance Alission has stationi^ along the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Ehusawal, Jalgaon, PSthom^ and 
Ch^lisgaoti, Besides these, there are two smaller senii-indepcndenl 
missions ^ ihe TapEi Valley Railway Industrta] Mission at NavJlpur, 
which works chiefly among the Bhlls, and the Pcniel Mission as 
Dharangaon, The majority of the Christian population rr^de at 
Nandurbar, Dhtllia, BhusIiA'uJp and DhamngaorL 
“rlie soils are composed of all grades, from the deep rich black 
of the T 3 ptt valley to the poor stony red and white of the low trap 

AcriculEurc The local huibatidmcn divide them into 

four classe^i: M/i (black), /aridAiirf (white), 

{saltX anEl AftrAi (white and salt). 

The District i?s chie% only about 2 pet cent, of the total 

area being held on t/dMd tenure and $ per cent as imm land- The 
chief Statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 arc shown in the Eable on the 
nest page, in squiire miles, 

yanwr and are both largely grown in Kh^ndesh, the areas 

under these crcjps being 667 and square miles respectively. 
Jimnir is chiefly gnow^ as a crop^ in totatioo with cotton. 
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Bajr^ cvciyiA^here holds (m moft- importiini plice. XAIicai, 
with an ansa of tSa square ioil€S, is ^ovtn throughout the nistrict* 

though most common along the T.lpti ^'alley and in the 'rhe 

chief pulses arc fi/r^ pairtp wiffd, and which logeiher 

occupied 581 square miles in 1901-4- TFi and linaeed are the 

ptiucipal oi [steeds, covering 250 and sqimre miles refipecth'cly+ The 
former is considered the more profitable crop. The area under the 
latter v'anes considenibly according to the nature of the Lite rams. 
Cotton, long one of the chief crops, occupied J.oil square miles. It 
is seldom grown ohener than once in three years in the same field, 
and the local variety has been supplemented by Hinganghit and 
DhlrwSr seed. 
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Several attempts have been nriadei doting from 1829, to reclaim the 
I’al a «nstc tract in the ncighbmirhood of the Silpurfl, Hills, 

which is said to have been fcirmefly well inhabited) At the lime of 
the British occupation in 1818, this was a descried jungle, CMCssively 
unlicaliby, anti infested with wild beasts, U is said to have been 
deserted about the middle of the seventeenth cenlutTi owing to 
famine j and the rtfitwins of ancient buildings show that the village of 
Pal was formerly of corstdcrablc importance. Special elTorls to improve 
the staple of the local cotton have been made for many years, but the 
cultivation of esorie varieties has not spread; it is found that the 
dnotics speedily deteriorate in tiuaJity and give ati inferior yield to that 
of the local variety- In «905-4 A "“H plo* Iwid acquired 
by Government at Dhttlia, and several varieties of cotton and^bstwr, 
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new to ihc Di^trici, were The experiment i.^ neporteil ho be moTe 

promising lhfl.ii previous attempts, but definite results have npt been 
arrived at^ Sugar-cane is grown in small areas where irrigation is 
avnaibble. Chillies, fennd, uruJ cortander arc the principal condiments 
and Spices. The cultivation of betel-vines is carried on with consider¬ 
able success in garden lands. 

The cultivators ofKh-^ndcsh has-e avaiEed themselves freely of the 
Land Improvement and Agricultutists' f^n^^ Actin and nearly 35 labhs 
was advanced disHng the decade ending 1904. Of ihiN sllm^ nearly 
20 kkhs represents advances made during the famine years t^gg-tgoo, 
1900-1, and 1901-i. 

The District contains many linecow,s and bullocks, brought chierty 
from Nimar and Berar. The ThilSri herd of cattle of West Khandcsh 
has a good reputation in the Deccan; hut the greater number of the 
cattkare small and poor, reduced during the hot season to live most 
wretched condition. The horses also are small and of little vaJue. 
To improve the breeds tive Civil Veterinary depiariment maintains 
two pony stainonifi at Dhulia and CMlis^oOp which are nob howgver.^ 
fully utilize^!. 

Irngation w pmctt?;e<i mainly from dams thrown acroSs^ the stTcams, 
particularly on Ihc Gimii and Panjhm rivers, and there arc takes 
and reservoirs which also serve for jrTigatton+ The area under various 
ckis!>e# of [rrigutton is 56^ square miles, or a littk more lhan one per 
Cent of the total cultivated area of the District, Government canals 
supply if] square miles^ private canals one, wells j8, and other sources 
11 square mileSv The dams must at one time have t>ecn ven,' 
numerous^. In the west there is scarcely a stream of any size without 
traces of them. Of works carried out by the Irrigation department 
the chief are; lower l^anjhm river works^ the Haitala tanift the Jamda 
canaisp and the Mhasva Like. The first two are old works improved 
and e^clcnded; the others we new* 'phe lower PAnjlint watcr-w^orks, 
which arc estimated to command neatly so squntu miles^ supply about 
4 square miles In Dhulia and Amalner. The Jamda canak on the 
Ciim.1, one of the earliest Government water-works, which are esti¬ 
mated to command 72 square fniles^ water about ? square miles, 
mostly in Ch&lisgaon and J’Sehom. I hc tlart^la lake in the Bhusflwal 
id/iiAn commands an area of 600 acres, hut did not supply water in 
1903-1. The Mhasva take !n the petty subdivision of Farob 

in Amalner irrigated a total area of iBi acfCSj and is estimated 
to command 4^600 acres. Over most of the District water U found 
near the surface. But near the Mtpuras and within 3 or ]o unites of 
the T.lpli, wells have sometimes to bo dug as deep as too feet- 
For diawing water the leathern bag or is in almost universal use. 
Each bag waters a quarter of an acre daily. In 1903-4+ ^3 erther 
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Inigatbn works (inclydini^ the Firsul tiuikp imgntmg 66S jcr^) watctcd 
19,500 acres. Wells numbered ajpOjjj and minor tJinki 12, 

Kh&ndcsh is the most important forest District of the Bombay Prt=si- 
deucy after Kanam. The absence t>f conservancy rules in the past and 
the de&tnictive habits of the hill tribes have robbed 
the jungles of mo^t of their valuable timber. The 
forest Reserves now cover mere than 2,168^ square mileSp and the area 
of fodder reserves and pasture land under the control! of the Revenue 
department is ^84 square mlles^ They lie chiefly on the hills to the 
west and south-wofir, but much of the hilly land urtHuited for cuU 
tivation may eventually be reserved for foresL In spite of its brge 
area, KhOndesh uses more timber than it grows. The most impor¬ 
tant minor produce is the miikud flower* Myrabohims and moAud 
seed are collected in the west, feaks daM/, and black-wood are of 
coinmoii occuirence. The gross forest revenue in 190^-4 amountaJ to 
2-^ lakhs. The District is divided into two forest divisions, which 
arc in charge of divisional Foresit officers aided by twxi subdivuional 
oBicers. 

Kh^ndesh has little minend w*eahh. Building stone occurs every¬ 
where, the best quarry being in the bed of the V.^hur liver near 
Hhui^wid, EafiJtiir or nodular limestone is found in all black soil 
and pcids gocKl lime, while cky suitable for briefc-making w obtain¬ 
able in ah parts of the DLslHcb 

The crafts and industries are of some iinportancu, Cotloii^[Prc«4ing 
and ginning is slanted on in 36 pres^ with 2,238 
operatives. The weaving of coarse woollen blankuUi canjnj^jcatieni, 
h commtiri all over the Di-s^trict 'I'here is a cotton¬ 
spinning and w^eaving mhl at JaSgaon, started in tS74i under the 
name of the Khlndesh Spinning and ^Vcai'ing Company* It has 
433 looms and 30^948 spindles, and employs 1^185 hands^ The ottt- 
tiim is over 1 million pounds of j-am and million pounds of cloih, 
and the paid-up capital yj lakhs* The cloth is sold in khAndesh, 
Berilr, and the Kuam's rfominiotiiN There arc railway workshopff at 
Bhu!dLwaJ. 

The most important anicle of exjwrt is cotton- ^fhe Bombay 
BhatuLs buy it from local dealers and growers, and press it far direct 
shipment by iwa- Of late years many Bombay nvcrcantilc houses 
have established agencies in Kliandesh, and towards the ea.si in the 
rich *r;tpti valley* Jalgaan and Bhuslwal are rising into important 
centres of trade. The other chief esports are food-giains» oilseeds, 
butter»indigo^ wnsp and honey. Of irapons the chief articles are salt, 

ITUi diffcEi troan ibal vi the t*We oa p. 134,owing la the (Ttra^idoa cf fonal 
■ritibUei ccrtalia «ilT«gci In Ihc lad to the aon-taclDuoa ia tb« 

mvnoc rctorOi cf the lotoit aTei of ihe Mchwiai 
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spices, metals, piece-goDdSf y-irni sugar. The internal tiadc » 
curried on by means of weekly markets and a succession of fairs and 
religious feasts 

At the beginning of Hritish rule ilieru were no made roads. The 
first to be constructed was the Bombay-Aij'Tu road, w'hich runs via 
Mnlegaun, l>hQliii, and Shirpur through ihe District, Since then road- 
malcing has made considerable prefgress, and some of the passes 
through the hills have been opened to cart iniflic. Iksides the 
Bombay-Agra road, the chief roads are those from llhttha to Surat 
and from Dhtllia to Mba-vawad. 'I'be 'oial length of roads is 955 
miles, of,which 3*5 are metalled. Of these, 300 miles of metalled 
roads and *55 xniles of uninctalled roads arc Tiiaintained by the 
Public Works department, Avenms of trees are planted on about 
950 miles. Thu Great Indiart Peninsula Kniiwuy runs for 137 miles 
through the south of Hie District from Naydungti to Bhusiwal, where 
it divides, one branch going to J ubbuijjore and the other to 
Branches from Jalgaon to Amalner, 35 miles long, and from Chalisga™ 
to DhQlia, 35 mils in length, were oiiened in 1900, Tlic T.’ipii Valley 
Rail way from Surat to Amaiiicr, running for loS miles through ihc 
central [KHtion of the District from cast 10 west, was opened in March, 

] 9D0, and has ten siations within its limits, 

I'lie Tapii and lesser streams arc liable to sudden and disMtrous 
rising of their waters. Si\ great Goods caused more or less iiijtny m 
the District during the nineteenth century. In 

Famiue, Ac. gj^ty-fiYc villages were entirely diatroyed by 

the Tipii, and fifty were [Sirtly washed away, causing a loss in nnortty 
value of s j lakhs. In iSys the Cimi and Panjhra rose 45 
the level of the liver-bcd, the latter sweeping away live hundred hoUKs 
in the town of Dhalia, A whole village on the opposite side of the 
river suddenly disaptieared. One hundred and fifiy lwo villages were 
damaged, and ptojwrty to the value of 16 lakhs destroyed. Over one 
thousand persons were on this occasion relieved by public and private 

charity. , 

Besides the Durga^cvl famine, which is said to have greatly reduc^ 
the population of Khandesh, the only scarcity muntionod before the 
beginning of the last century was in id 19. In that year, folluwi^ 
the ravages of War, tiiere was a total failure of rain which cau^ 
widespread distress, A severe famine was recorded in tHoz-4, " 
the selling price of grain is reported to have risen to one seer 
rupee. Great aurnbera died, and estensive tracts were left dcsertea 
and waste. This famine was due, not to any natural causes, but to 
the ravages of Holkar's army, which during two years {1S02-3) sp • 
desolation and famine throughout the DistricL Scarciti^ not amtniot- 
iiig to famine occurred in *834, *833-6, 1S45, i 8 j 6 - 7 , and iSpu-?- 
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In the poiJuLation suflered ffuiti a general ri^ in tUc jjricca i>f 
food, 'rhe early ntiiii, however, weie excellent and th* Jk^rt/ did 
not fail. Tlie iaill tribes therefore ^.ulTered litiiCt and Wcsi Khan^ 
deah free from ihe iJinch of the high iJtices. itdsef works were 
maintained for fourteen months, the workcre reach mg a niiaKbnuin 
of 36,560 in April, lit tile failure of U^e rams aifeuted 

all |wt5 of the Di&tnct, and the distress liisled for fourteen months 
Tlie AAiir }/crop was a total failure ajHl die area was not sowOp 
exce|)t in irngated lands^ there bdng no laie mins. M early as 
October^ the numbur on relief works exceeded ^jpOoo. It 

advanced steadily till in March of 1900 it was a57|00** while the 
number on gratuitous relief wits i^fOoa, From this it fell to jsj. 
in Februaryi 1901, rising again to 4^^000 in July, 19011 and fading 
to ifSoo in September. It Is calculated that 79,000 deaths occurred 
in cxce^ of the nonual during the pericpd, and that 3^5^000 catdc 
diecL The total cost wan about 76 lakhs. Kemissions amounted 
to 17 Likhs^ and nmrly 20 laklis wa^ granted in loans to ^^ri- 
cuUurists, 

Locuats have societinics vistied Rhlndesh, but seldom in ^tii^kient 
numbers to do much harm. In (869 a large cloud cr<»sed the Dis¬ 
trict from north to south, and iti 1873 and 1878 they did some injury 
to the btc crop. Kats in 1847-8,1878-9, and m igoi-a caused much 
havoc. 

The Disiricc is divided into seventeen /d/wjhu, in charge of tliiee 
covenanted Civilians and two Dcputy-CoUirctors. Of liic three cove* 
named Civilians, i* Fenomi Ms\susm to the 
Cbllectof, who has also an cxim DeputyCdlerctor 
as da/ta^ar^ There aru four petty subdivisions or ^Mai: PlroLa, 
Bhfldgaon, Navlpur, and Edalabdd, in the /d/u^s of Anwlner, Pichora, 
Nandufbir, and Hhusiwal respectively. The formaiion of two separate 
Districts is referred to in the note on p. 225^ The Mehwfis estates are 
included in the District for adminbitnitiYe purposes. 

The District and Sessions judge at DhUlia is aided for ciril burintts 
by ten Sobordinate Judges. Criminal justice ii adnimbtuncd by 50 
Magistrates, including the J%trict Magistrate. The commonest fomifi 
of crime are theft, housc-breakiitg, and dacoity. 

On occupation by the British, 1,146 Go^wmicnt yilhiges were found 
entirely deserted, besides 4*3 which were uninhabited but partly tillad 
by persons Uving in the neighbouring ^lHagJGs; only 1,836 villages 
were inhabited- The establishment of order and the j^dvent of high 
prices soon caused a rapid incr^^ise in tillage s^nd revenue. Hot a sub¬ 
sequent fall in prices checked inipros'emeni, and progress was slow for 
several years. rUtef 1831 the iniprovemtnt bej^ to be mofc marked, 
and euntinued steadily up to [852, One of the first measures of im- 
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provement was the wtthdt*lwAl frofii the hercdiulif)' of |M5wcrs 

the pi>S5«sion of which by them was fouiid to be a source of oppression 
to the people* The seitlenient of the revenue was then made direct 
with the cultivators and not with the headmen of the villages. The 
revenue was fixed on the average payments of ten iirevious years. 
Gradually, inequalities of measurement a'erc reduced to a common 
standards About 1830 it was found that the assessments were too 
highp leaving no margin to the culti^'ator for improvements. Great 
reductions were ttsen niade in the rates on irrigated lands; the rates 
on ' dry crop' binds were also reduced^ wherever this w as found to be 
necessaiy, and'liberal remissioiis were m^ideh Still progress was ylow; 
and no attempt was made until 1852 to introduce a survey, which, it 
was felt, wcjuld be vcr>^ co'^tly^ In that yean “s it apjieared that the 
rates in Khandesb were higher than iti other Districts, it was ctetemiined 
to cany out u surv'ey on a plan suited to a country where so much of the 
land was waste. The objects of it were misundeUStoodr and trotjps had 
to be Called out But, uii the leaders being seiEcd, the opposition died 
awa-y and the w-orfc wa^j canicHi out between the years 1854 and i83fo. 
Since then die District has made a most marked advance. Its pope- 
lalion has kiTgely mertiased and the urcii under cultivation lias nearly 
trebled. Cultivation has been pushed to the base of the bills; and 
only ill a few parts can good land now be found untillcd, while wild 
beasts have been drivt^n from the plain to the hilts arvd the r^vmes. 
This lemaxkable de^‘elopn 3 ent is, no doubt* in great measure due to the 
facilities offered by the railway for the export of produce to better 
market.^, and to the great demand for cottont wbidi Khandesb is in 
a position to satisfy. The reiision sun'ey settlement was commenced 
in 1886 and completed (w^lth the exception of a small area* chiefly in 
Xandurbkr, originally settled in 1901-3) in 1904. I'he new purvey 
found an increase in the cultivated area of 4 per oenL over the amount 
shown in the accounts., and the settlement enhanced the total revenue 
from 31 to 40 lakhs. 'I'lie average as^^'tsment per acre of * dry * land is 
Rs* 1-6 ; of rice land* Rs, i-io ; and garden land* Rs, 2^14- 
Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all source 
have been* in thousands of fu|>ee^ 
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I'he District lias aj muiiici;ialities: namely* AwALNtk, PAftOUA, 
Euandol, Diiarakcaos, Bhaogaon, CiiofoA, SatJtFirit, Sispkmkpa, 
ltbTWM^ SavAUa, YaVaL, BHUSAW'AL, jAL<,;A03S* Dhuua, SOMiU, 












Talooa, SitAHlDA, PrAkasha, Nawthtrbar^ Fmipub^ and Ravfr. 
ITie total fiMtpti; of tlicse average nearly j fftkh^r The Dhlrict Ijoard 
and 17 f^/iiAd linarck had an income in 1903-4 of 4J lakhs. The 
jrtincipat sowree of income is the land cess. Tlie espendiiiire 
aniountc^l lo 4J lakhs, including nearly 2 Takhs devoted lo ihe main- 
leimriee and ciiofittvction of roads and hnildings< 

*l'hc District Superintendent of police is aided by three Assistant 
SuperfntendentSp one probationary Asaistant Supfirintendentp and four 
inspector. Thera are altogether 37 police siHitions. The force in 1904 
miTnbGred 1,636 l immcly^ 23 chief conslablcst 3 33 head constables, 
and f,2j& eonfitabks. The mounted police number 63 under 8 dafa- 
dari. In addition to the District jail at Dhfllra, with accommcHlation for 
450 prisoners, there ara 33 subsidiaiy jndls and it lock-ups which can 
nccommodate 408 and 202 prisoners respectively. The daily average 
number of prisoners in 1904 was 493^ of whom j 6 were females. 

Kh.'indesh stands twelfth as regards literacy' among the t wentyTour 
Disinctfi of the Presidency. The Census of 1901 returned 4 8 per cemt, 
of the jjopulation [9-3 tnnlcA and o-a fcmalcis) as able to rend and write, 
Education has made great |>rogress of laic yearn. In i38t there were 
only^ 317 fichwis, altended by 18^656 ptipils. The number of pnpihi rose 
lo 29,346 in 1891 and to 30.^93 in 1901. In 1903-4 the schools num¬ 
bered 538 (including tzj private schools with 1,713 puptls), altended 
by 22, i 3 i impils, of whom S45 were girls. One is a high jpchool, 12 are 
middle schools, 401 primary, one fs a training schoohand one an indus¬ 
trial schooh Three are mainmined by Government, 332 Ivy local boaids^ 
70 by mnnkipalitie?!, and 11 are aided. The 1 raining school and the 
industrial school are at DhOlia. The e^rpenditura on education in 
1903-4 was zi lakhs, of which Local fund-i contributed Rs, 73,000 
and Rs, 24,000 waj recov'erod as fees. Of the totah nearly 80 per 
cent, was devoted to primary ischools. 

The District contjJus twenty dispensaries, one hospital, and two other 
medical insiituiionsh acconimodating 167 in ^licnts. In the« institu¬ 
tions 114,213 persons, including t,229 in-patienis, were treated in 1904, 
artd 3,797 operations perfoimed. 'I'hc total expenditure was over 
39 pOooh of which Rs. 16,94^^ contributed by l.ocal and muni¬ 
cipal funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinal ed in 1903-4 was 
39,E^ represeniing a proportion of 27 per f,ooo of populatioitt whkh 
exceeds the average for the i^idency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, vol itii (188*); A. T. I>av 5 d- 

son, Sfii/tmfff/ {r854Xj 

Khandgid.—Hill in the KhurdS subdivtsion of Furt District, Ben¬ 
gal, situated, in 10*^ 16^ K, and 83 4? about 4 ruiles west of 
Bhubaneswar. It consists of two separate peaks, the noriliem one of 
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which is C 3 i 1 kd Udaj'flgiri and the southern Khandgirip the Iasi name 
being also applied to the entire groupn The caves on this bill were 
occupied hy monies of the Juin sect, and not, as ts usualljr stated, by 
Buddhists. 'The earliest of ilum go back lo the time of king KhJlni- 
vekp whose large but mutilated inscHptinn over the Hathi Cuni[>ha 
aive is dated in the year ^ the Maurya era, or 155 luc.; and there 
arc also short inscriptioivs of his queen and tm mediate successors. 
Various mediaei^l Jain canings arrd inscriptionH show that the Jains 
continued to octiipy the caves till about the twelfth or thirteenth cen¬ 
tury; and there still exist later Jain temples^ one of whiclip on the top 
of the Khandgiri peak, is imnually visited by Jain merclmnis from Cut¬ 
tack. or the oldest caves the most interesting are the following: On 
the Udayagiri \)^k, (f) the R 5 m Cumpha, comprising iwo sioreyif with 
open verandas. The frieiie of the upper veninda contains a series of 
relief cani'ing!, evidently tepresenting one connected ^Xotyt in which 
occurred a fight with wild e!ephant*ip She rape of a female, and n hunt 
after a winged jintclopc : the legend to which it refers has notp hnwev^erp 
been traced. (2) The riancsh Gumpha, with a carved frieie represent¬ 
ing the same stor}' bn in the Rlnt Gumpha ^ the sXcp^ of the cave are 
fianked hy the figures of two elephants. Q) The H.1thi Gumpha:, u-irh 
the famous ini^cripiion of king Khamvcla, a purely historical record of 
the principal cvenis of his life+ Unfortunately it ha,s Ijecn badly mtiti- 
laled, but it ha* recently been protected by a shade to preserve it from 
further destrucciottr {4) The B^lgh Gumpha, shaped like the head of 
ft tiger; and (5) the SvBrga Gumpha, the Maujapuri, and (7) the 
Fatal Gumphap three caves raised one above the other and consequently 
now explained as a tTCpcBenmiion of heaven, earth, and helk On the 
Khandgiri j^k, the most notable of the old caves are the Ananta 
Gumpha, with can'cd panels ov€?t its gateSp representing Ijikfihmlp ihc 
sun-godp an elephant^ and the worship of a sacred tree; the 'J'entcili 
Gumphftt so called from a tamarind-tree close to it; and the Tantua 
Gumpha 1 and TantuJl Gumpha Ih tme al>ove the other. The name 
/aft/aa means a diviug-hsrd ond haa been given to these cave* on 
ftccount of the figures of btrdSr '^'ith their bends Irent down as if in the 
act of divingp which hav-e been canned over the arches of the doors. 
The best specimens of mediaeval caves are 3 the Kavanumi cavet wtih 
an Inscription dated in the eighteenth year of king Uddj'ofa Kcsari, 
who preceded the Gangft kings and belonged to the family of the so- 
called Somaransip or king^ of the lunar lace^ who Riled over Orissa 
iti the tenth and elev^enih centuries; and the Sitghara cave, which has 
numerous rnediaeval Jatn figures carved over its walls, 

[/^f/vrf the Sutv^' of India for 1902-3 (rak.litta, 

1904)1 

KhKddia,—Fctly Stale in KatuiawaRp Bombay^ 
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Khand para.—One of the Tributary Stales of Orissa, iScnj^al, lying 
bctw<Tn JO* 1 1' and eo* as' N. and 65“ o' and 83* Ja' K.. wUti an area 
of 344 square miles. It is bounded Oft the north by the Mahlnadi 
river, which separates it from the States of Narsinghpur and Ilarambl; 
on the east by (’uiiaek and l*url Distritbs^ on the south by Purl 
and the State of K-aySgarh; ami oh the west liy DaspallS State. The 
State originally formed part nf Nayflgarh, and was separated from it 
about joo years ago by a biother of the Kayflgarh Riljil, who cstab. 
Iishctl his independence. The Slate has an estimated revenue of 
Rs. 30,000, and pap a tribute of Rs. 4,313 to the Britii.h Government. 
Tlic land is veiy fertile, and tSic State is wic of the best cultis'ated in 
Orissa. Fine rff timber (JSAtw-rti foinsfn) abounds in the hilly iraels, 
and magnificent banyan and mango trees stud the plain. It is inter¬ 
sected by the Kuarta and Hauka rivers, small irilmiariea of the 
Mahlinadt. The population increased rtOfii (59,450 

in root. The number of villages is 325, of which the mc&t important 
is KAtrTii.o, a laige mart on the MahSnadl, The density is 284 per* 
sons per square mile. The Stale maintains a charitable dispensary, 
a middle vernacular and 30 lower primary schwls. 

Khandwa. TahsiL—North-western /uAjJ/ of N'imflr District, Centml 
Provinces, lying between 31*31'and 21* 30' .V. and 76“ 4' and 76“ 
S9' E., with an aiea of 2,04(1 ^ulation in 19^1 

was 181,68,1, compatfd wiih 163,003 in 1891. 'Hie dcniily is 89 
persons per square mile. The faAsi/ cantBiiis onu town, KHAfiiiwa 
(population. 19,401 >( the head-quarteis of the District and inAil/i and 
437 inhabited villages. Esduding 671 square milea of Government 
forest, 58 per cent- of the available area is occupied for cultivatioa 
The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 7 'J demand 

for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,67,000^ uid for cesses 
R*. 18.00a The 0Ailf consista of m. undulating jjIaiH. fomiing the 
valleys of the Abni and Stifcia rivets, and fringed by low hills tit wards 

the north and wc*t. , . „ 

KbandwA Town.— Headquarters of Kimlr District, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, situated in ar" 50' N. and 7(5* 22' F... on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Ruitway, 353 miles from Bombny, and forming the junction 
for the ractre-gange Rajputdna Millwa branch line to Mhow. The 
ttwn stands at an elevation of 1,007 ffv'- ™ * basalt rack 

covered with sluitlow surface toil: and, tjocausc of ilie proximity of the 
rock to the surface, there is a imticcable absence of into. The popu- 
Iniion at the last four cnumcifttions was: <1872) 14.ir?. ((8*1) 

15,142. (189O i 3 » 5 « 9 - ’ 9 '-*®!’ . .... 

Khaiulwji is a place of cnnsidctable antiquity, Owing tu >ta situation 
at the junctitm of the two great mails leading from Northern and 
Western India to the Deccan, it must have been occupied at an early 
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petifKi, and Cunningham ide^tlne^s k with the Kognabsnda of PtokTinjv 
It is mentinnt.'d by the geograjiher AlbirOnlt wlio ivrnic early in the 
elevenlh century. In the twelfth century it was a great seat of Jain 
worship; and many finely can-ed plliars^ cormcest and other stone¬ 
work beionj^ing to old Jain teniplcs may ht seen in the tnotc modem 
buildings. The town has four otd tanks with stone embankinejits. A 
new Jain temple, constructed at ;i cost of Rs* 75^000^ is now approach^ 
ing completion. Khundw^ is mentioned by the historian Firishta as 
the seal of a local governor of the kingdom of Mltwj in 1516. tl was 
burnt by Jaswani Rao Holkar in iSoSj and again partially by TintiS 
Topi in 1853. 

Rhandwi was created a munidpality in 1867, The munidpoJ 
receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 1901 avcragctl one 
iafch+ In 1^3-4 the income was Rs, 1,07,000, the main heads of 
receipt being octroi (Rs. 65,000), markets and slaughter-houses 
(Rs. 5,ooo)t and conservancy {Rs, 3,000); while the e^^penditure, 
which amounted to Rs. 1,04+000, included refunds of duty on goods 
in transit {R3, 34,000)^ ccaiscrvancy (Rs. 8+ooo), education (Rs^ 10,000), 
and general administrution and collection of tastes (Rs. S,ooo)i The 
town is supplied with water from the adjoining iMohghllt rescn-oir+ 
The Catchment area of the tank has been increased by the construction 
of a canal 3^ miles in length to Ajant]+ and is now ala>ut 9 square 
miles, the daily supply being calculated at 450,000 gallons. ThfS 
works were opened in 1S97 at n cost of 4 lakhs, 'llie umintenance 
charges amount to about Rs. 5,000, to meet which n water mte has 
recently been imposed. Cotton is an important crop in XirnSr Distnet, 
and Khandw,^ is a centre for the export of the raw product It now 
contains 9 ginning and 5 pressing factones, which have a lotal capital 
of about lakhs and employ i+ooo ci|)cniitives. Sm^en out of the 
fourteen factories have been opened within the last eight years. An 
of 1 >pressing and timber-sawing factor)^ has also been erected* The 
dtpot for the supply of gan/a {CanaaMs jtf/™) to She Central Pro- 
xinccs is situated at Khaiidwl+ the crop being grown under licence 
in Nim^r District A rest camp for trooprs is maintained during the 
trooping season There is a printing press, which issues a weekly tiapef 
in MataihT. The educational instilutbns comprise a high school, 
with 46 pupils, two English middle schools, and four hianch schocila. 
The Roman Catholic and Methodist Episcopal Churches earn,- on mi's- 
sion and educational work In Khandw^il+ and maintain schools and an 
orphanage. The town has three dispensaries, ore of which is a police 
hospital and another is maintained by the railway. A veterinary 
dispensary has recently been opened 
khflng&h Dogr^n Tahstl.—of Gujfanwala District, Punjab, 
lying between 31® 31" and 31“ 59" X. and 73° 14' and 74” 5" E., with 
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an Afca of 873 square miles. This tah^l was formedii meiitly out of 
the unwieldy tahs)f of Hafizibad, in 18^3. The populatkr in 1901 
WHS *37,843- It contains 239 villoges, including Kuamiah Uocran 
( population, 5,349), the head-quanera. The knd rcs'cnuc and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3,41,000. The tahsU consists of a uni¬ 
form Bar tract with n soil of K<»d loam., 'rhree-fourtha of it are now 
irrigated hy the Chcitab Canal. 

Khlngah Dogran Village.—I Icad-qiiartcrs of the titMi of ihe 
same name in tiujrilitwila. District, Punjab, situitetl in 31 49 b. and 
73*" 41' E. Lying in the heart of the Bflr, it was until recently famous 
only for a numlrer of Muhammadan shrines at which a fair is held in 
June. In 1893 it was made the head-quarters of the newly constituted 
iahul named after it; and a.s it lies in the centre of the tract brought 
under irrigation by the Chenlb Omal, it is rapidly growing in impor¬ 
tance, as w testified by the incrtasc of its population from 877 in 1881 
and 1.646 in 1891 to 5,349 in 1901, The- village « administered as 
a ‘notified area.* It contains a cottonitinning factory, which in 1904 
employed 34 Iwnd-'i, 

Khftngarh.—Triwn in the District and tahsii of Muzalrargarn, (un- 
jab, siiualed in *9" SS' K- d' E - '* Mutaflar- 

gfcu-h town and 4 miles west of the Cbentfcv on ttie rmd leading 1:0 
Sind. Populaticm (1901), 3*1^3^. It wii built by Khiln Blbi, sister 
of Mmmdar Kh.in, and at the beginning of the lust century tv^ nn 
Afghan post; but the town has ivow outgrown the -dimensions of the 
circular fortification which originally endorsed it. At inncjaiiw m 
1849 it became the hcad-quaners of the Districi, but was abandoned 
in r8s9 on account of Hoods from the Chenib. The municipality was 
created in 1873. The income during the ten yeans ending 4902-3 
averaged Rs- 6,200, and the oependiture Rs, 6 , 4 ». In r 90^-4 ibe 
income was Rs, 6,400^ chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 5,600. Thu town contains a small cnttoivginning and nce-husting 
foctor4', which gave employment in 1904 to 25 petsora; but it owes 
such 'importance as it possesses to its being ilw sgneultuml centre 

for a fertile tract. , . , 

Khaniadhana.- .Small marnf State in the Central India Agency, 
under the Resident at Gwalior. It has an ana of about 68 squ^u 
mites, lying round the town of the same name. It is bounded on ^e 
east by jliAnst District of the United Provinces, and on all t^er 
sides by Gwalior State. Although the State is situated ^litieally m 
the Gwalior Residency, it lies gengtaphiHiilly ra Bundclkhiuid, and 
until 1888 was included in the Political Charge of that name. 

Khaniiidhiina was originally a part of Otchhl ; hut In 1714 it ™ 
eranted by Mahdrfijil Udot Singh of Orchhl to his son Amai Singh, 
together with the villages of Mnhangarh and Ahai. On the d«. 
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membeiment of the OrthKa SLite by the Nfardthns a s^j^ad was granted 
to Amar Smj-b by the Pc^hwa in 1751^ confirmiag him in his j^rant. 
The questifin rjf suzerainty was;, from this time onwartlj always a subjc^ct 
of conrention between the chiefs of Orchh:! and of the \rar:lthil Slate 
of Oa (he lapse of the kucr State in 1^54^ the KliAiniadhiina 

chieft PirthtpfU ItahStlur Ja jX?o, cbimeil absolute independenee^ U 
was^ howev’cri ruled that be was dependent cm. the Kritish Cioveimmcnl 
aa successor to aJl the nghts previously ejcercised by the Peshn-iS; and 
a was accordingly granted fn ennfirming him in his pos&es’ 
* sion» a adoplinn being granted at the same time, 'Phe chiefs 

of Khaniadhana are Bundell Rljputs of the Orchhi house, and bear 
the title of JilgffdSt. The present chief, Chitra 5 ?ingh, who >5ucceeded 
in 1869^ obtained the title of Raja as a personal: distinclinn in 

1877. 

The (Kpubtion ho-s been: (iSSi) I3i494, (189*) 14*871$ and (1901) 
15,528* Hindus number 13,548, or 87 per cent. i and Animists^ f,3oS, 
or 3 per cenU$ chiefly Sahnri^ The population has increased by 4 per 
cenL since iB^i, and its density is J43 persons per square mile, "^i'he 
chief dialect is BundeLkhandl. Only one per cent, of the inimbitants are 
liiemte. The principal castes ant 'Phakurs (Bundela) and other Raj- 
puls, and the population is almost entirely supporteti by agnculturcv 
The State oontm'ns 49 tillages, 

Ihu country^ is nicltVi belonging to the Bundtlkhand gneiss area. 
In the vutley^ where intTiisi^e dikes of Imp oru met wi[h, gotid soil 
is produced by its disantegiation, bearing feir crops of all the ortiinary 
grains. Of the totril area, 11 square miles, or 33 (>cr centj are under 
cultivation^ of which 13 arc irrigated. About 27 square miles are 
capable of cultivatioti, the rest being rocky and irrcclaimabler 'Phe 
chief e>:erciscs fill I |?owers in all general adminfsiraiive inattere. In 
criminal cases he is requireil to rep^jrt all heinous crimes to the 
Resident at Gwalior. The total rei'cnue lis Rs, nf which 

Rs. iS^ooo is derived from the land^ Tht British rupee was made 
legal lender in 18S6. There are two schods in the State and one 
dispensary'. 

The chief place is KhanLldhana^ situated in 35® N. and 78® 8^ Iv- 
Population (1901), 3 ^ 19 ^' contains a small fort in which the chief 
lives, and al^o a school and a dispensary, 

Khanna, -Town in the Samrah /nAjl/oi Ludhiana iHstrict* PunjaK 
siiuaied in 30*^ 43' N, and 76“^ 13^ E., on the North-Western Railway, 
37 mites from I^udhi^na town. Population (1901)^ 3,838. The towTi 
pos.sesses twrj cotton-ginning fnciorics, with a flour-mill ntlached to one 
of them* The number of employm the factories tn 1904 was i4Si 
and in the mill 30, Khanna is a depot for ihe agrit^ultuml produce 
of the ncighlK>uThooiL It contains an Anglo-Sanskrit middle school 
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(unaided) and a Government dispensan-. The mumclpoiitjf wu CKSited 
in *87 j« The income during ihe ten years ending 1901—3 averaged 
Rs, fi.400, and the wcpendiuire Rs. 6,100. In 1903-+ the income 
was Rs. 6,600^ diiefly derived from octroi \ and the e)t[Kndilore wi.s 

Khan pur Tahsll. — Hcad-qumters takai of the Khlnpur ni^maf, 
Bahlwalpur State, run|ab, lying on the left Ijank of the Indus, beiwecri 
,7“ 43' and 19" 4" N. and 70' * 7 ' Jo* S 3 ' li-. 

1,415 square miles. The popuUtion in 1901 was 110,810, compmed 
with 11c r ta in 1891. It conlains the towns of KmAnpch (population, 
8.61.), the head-quarters. OaRHl iKttTlAa Khas ( 4 . 939 ^ 
pur. which was creoied a municifisility in 1903; and 51 village#, it ls 
tmiNrrsed hv the Hahra depression, south of which comes the dc^ To 
the north lie the central tract of barren soil mtd the fcnile Inwla^s 
aloiiK the Indus. The i* Cinious for it* date-palms, and is, after 
Allahabad, the most fertile in the Slate, TTie land rormue and cesses 
In 1905-6 nmnunted to i-R lakhs. . - , , > 1.-/ ^ ,k„ 

Khftnpur Town.— Head^luar1eTs of the 
same name in Ilahiwalpor State, Runjab, situated m jS* 39 l^and 
70* ar' F on the Korth-Westein Railw^iy. 63 miles south west ol 
Bahawalpu’; to-n. Population (.901), 8,6.1. 

NawSb Bnhawal KlUln II as a counterpoise to Garin Ikhtilr Kfen, 
which lies 6 miles to the west, the town ,s now the ^ 

trade in agrieuUuml pnxluce in the Slate, and 

rici^bnsking mill*, in one of which colton.gmmnK » atned ^ | 

It posses^* a middle school and a dispensary. The mumcipalily hod 
an income in *903-4 of Rs. i*, 8 oa, chiefly from or^. 

Khanpur.-Xame rmce gisen to OrjaANwaLA Town tnCu|ranwJ!a 

tfottict, Punjab , _ 

Khannpur.-Part «f Hie Ghora Ihikka «ntwrm:nt m Ha/lm 

iricL \orth-West Frontier Province, siliiaterl in 34 * 

To'V nuriog the summer months it is occupied by a detachment 

”^mi'anua.-Sg« in the Rflpba* of the Stale 
R “uina, dtuated'Tn 17* a' N. and 77 * 33 ' E-. 
of the HangnngS iit«, »"d alwit 13 mflea south “EamiTir^. 
Pomiliiinn fioorV. t,S 57 - »««- 'S*’’ the^l 

bntfte betweer Blbnr and the (onfederated Kljpol# under ^ 
Saniiram Singh of MewiU. In the preliminary akirruLshw ibc latter 
werlltuccesirful, and the emperor, deeming his Hiiiat»n scr^ 
resolved to carry into effect his lung-defemtd vow ai^ i^rmore dn^ 
wine. The gold and sib^ Robl«dS ""d cups were When up and 
fragments diSibutod among the pom. In the Gnid bt«tk 
1517) the Rajputs were completely defeated; the RSna was 


and escaped wish dllflculty, while among the slatn w^s RSwal Udai 
Singh of rirtngarpyr^ 

Khapa.—Town in the R^mtek /d 4 jl/ of Nagpur Dis^rkt^ Centrul 
TroWncea, silswted in 21^ 2^ N. and ftf 2' K, »n the Kanhan river. 
22 miles north of Nagpur city, and 6 miles from the Chhiudw3ra 
resad. lYipulatmn {i^orh ^,§15, The town b built on n she high 
above the river and immediately overhanging il. while on the Sand side 
it is completely shut in by fme groves. Khapji was constituted n 
municipality in 1S67, The income during the decade ending tgot 
averaged Rs. 6,500. In 1905-4 the incomo waa Rs, 9,000, octroi being 
the principal head of receipt I’hirty years ago Kltflf^ was described 
as one of the most douri^thing toiras in the District, and its decrease in 
population is to he altributeri to changes iit the course of trade. Hmd 
cot ton- weaving, the principal! looil industry, is now declining owing to 
the et>mpciitioo of the mills, Khapa is not favourafjly situated for the 
location of ginning and pressing fnctorieif, and is therefore being sup¬ 
planted by its younger rivals in the centre of the cotton area. Cotton 
cloths in \Tirious colours for wcimen are principally woven, Tv;ti 
weekly markets are held horCi and the town contains a vernacular 
middle and a girls’ schoolp and a dispensar)’. 

Khflraghoda.—A'illagc in the ^'imm^Lm of Ahmadlbid 

District, Homhay^ situated in if N, and 71* 50^ E., on the border of 
the LittU? Riuin of Cuich, Population (1901)1 3,io3. At the time 
w'hen AhmadilbJld passed 10 the Hritish, the ^■^lstem shore of the Little 
Raim contnine^L fiine large salt-works fn the possession of chiefs. 
TEiesc were gradually acquired by purcliasc between i&t? and 1840^ 
and were suhsecpiently closed in 1&75 in favour of a s-inglc manufactory 
at Khilr^ghr^. 'rhis, howeveq proved unequal to meeiing the con^ 
stanily increasing demrnid for isali; and in 1881-2 new salt worts were 
opened at f>onit which is 6 miles north of Kh.lraghoila and is con¬ 
nected with it by a line of rath In 1904-5 the total oiit-torrii of salt 
from thcjsc two works was 2,545,521 niaunds^ of which 2,313,965 
rnaunds were sold. KhSmghoda is the head-quatters of two Assistant 
Collectors of Salt Revenue^ one of whom is in charge of the works and 
the other of the prevenbve establishment w'hich patrols a line exiurKl- 
ing from Dhanduka to Jamnfya. 'rhe town containjs a d]>[iemary, 
a hbuftry, a and a lUHirket; and water is supplred by japes 

from a tank built at a cost of lakhs about a mile to the north 
of the towm, 

Kharagpur.^—Village in ihc head-quarters sulidivision of Mongh}T 
District, ik-ngal, situated in 35^ 7' N. ami 86"" 33' E. Population 
(190 r), 2,442, The /iai^^ifra named after it now forms part of the 
tetates of the Mahii^js=l of DarlihangiL The village is best known for 
its irrigation wT^rks. These consist of a dam acrt>&s the river Man, 
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by vfhkb its water b banked ti|> in a valley in the hills, and about 
sS square niilea in the possession of the Rlj leiianla are irnifiied, 

Kharakpur.—Villa^je in the licad-quaiters subdivision of Midnnpore 
District, Bengal, situated in aa“ io" N. and 3 ?* ri' E. I'opulation 
(,go,)j 3,596, U is an iiwpoitanl junction on the ttengal-ftagpur 
Kaiiwuy, from which the East Coast section runs south to Madras, 
while the main line connects Calcutta with Bombay, and 1 bnineh runs 
north to IJankui* and jherrii Khamkput is S mil® ftom ^lidllai»« 
town, with which it is connected by road. In the village is the shnne 
of I’ir LohAni, which is venerated by Hindus us wiell as by Muhatii' 

ntadons, , ■ ■ n l . 

Kharakv3ls]a.—v\rtifH; Lai rcaen-oir in I’oona I>tatrii:l, Bombay, 

Set Laitii Kike, l i- . t 

KhdrSn,—A quasi-independent tribal area of the Kal 4 t blat^ 
BaluchisUn, lyiitg between =6" 51' and 19“ 13' and di 49 Jtod 
66*^ 4' E., with an area of 14,* 10 square miles- It insists of a wide 
plain, irregularly quadrilaierat in shape, and varying ill derat^ ft™ 
a.eoo feet On the nonh-cosl to 1,600 feet tm tile west- It is bounded 
on the north bv the KAs Koh hilbj on the south by ibu Siahan range ; 
on the cast by the Carr hills of the Jbntawan country ; white on 
west the boundary tons with J*crsia. The muntry is general y 
as entirely desert; in rcaliiy, however, co.isidcxable :mcts of ^ 

land ai« situated at the foot of the hills and along the courses of the 
Ktddo and Maditel riven. Most of llic reiminder of the coun^ >s 
TOvetod bv inmiensc stretches of sand. The hydrography of the 
plain is peculiar- Torrents drain into It from the surr^ndtrg nwun- 
tains, bu^nd no outlet to the sea. Besides the 
the only streams of importance are the Garruk or Saiip and the 

^ Th!f only iiart of KlOrir Uuii baa been geolosically exanuned a the 
HSS Koh range, the mass of which may be divided into thme tonus, 
the northern cxHisUling paainly of intrusive rocks, the central of sh^ 
Ind the toUtbcto of "tall limestone ndget, Tl« ^ ^ 

pans with alluvial dejorsit and elsewhere with sand. The botany 
the country has never been studied. Trees arc scarce, u^ e rav^ 
contain quantities of umarisk, of a™m*frmfrpn. and in 

^ of good m«M many grasses. Ansci^ t^* la^;r may U inem 
tioned magAtr {fiumje tvrffti/wr). the seed ^ * 

famine ft«xi and Is also caponed. Atioihcr fi^iiH; food 
tu/JhuAHC,tru//iis ibeoecds of "tMch are made into br^ 

The suitounding hilb |»iad«ce asafoctida. Smd ibea and mouniaiii 
sheep inhabit the hills, and ‘tavine-deer* 

of wild as*S ate found in the ncifihboUfbood of the .MJsbkel rver. 

iire numefuilii. 
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The cllnute is dry but hialihy. Severe dusi-siurms ate experienced 
^eghout the ywir, being especiaiJy tiyiag from June to September. 

c in summer ii grtJatT, but the nights are alvi'ays cool. The 
winter ii cold. .\li>st of the siuall aniount of ruin that falls is received 
between Jiiouary and March. 

Little is known of the history of the country previous lo the end of 
the Mvtuiteenth century, when IbiUhrm Khin, the Kuustierwsni chief 
of Klilr^n, served the GhiLeai dynasty of Kandahar, except that it 
appears to have formed ptjji of the J'ersLan province of KirmSn, The 
. ausherw^i chiefs, round whom Injcstl history cetitnes, claim descent 
from the Kilnian Mali Its, and have always been it race of stnsnB*wTlled, 
bol^ and adventurous men, taking full advantage of their desert-pro. 
f^ted country for organizing raiding expeditions against their oeigh- 
wurs, and professing a fitful allegiance to Persia, to Kalai, and to 
Afghanistan in turn. The most famous were Purdil Khan, against 
whom Nadir islr^i had to send an expedition about 1734; and .^Ltad 
Kh^, who died in 1885, 'I'here is evidence that, in the lime of Nadir 
Shill, Khiran was sdll Included in Kirmin; but Nasfr Khin I appears 
to ^vc brought it uirderthu control of KaJit, and the country remained 
under that State unti] quarrels between Mir Khudidid Kliin and Azid 
Khan in tlw middle of tltu nlimieenih century threw the latter into the 
arms of Afghanistin. Jn 1884 Sir kobert Sandemmi visited KlUrln, 
«nd su«eed«I in settling the chief points of difference between the chief 
and KhuiKdad KhSn. Khaiin was brought under the political control 
* a- a^llowunce of Ri d,ooo |Jcr annum was given to 

the chief. The only Europeans who had previously visited Khirin 
were Pottipger. who murched through the whole length of the country 
in 1810; and Xtac^pegor, who crossed the western end in 1877. 

I he ^incj|)al objects of archaeological iiuerest arc lontbs, attributed 
to the K liman Alalilts, bearing large briefc slabs on which are engraved 
rough repnsiuntatiotis of camels, horses, and other animals, the best 
pre^ved being eH Gwachig in Dehgwar. Inscriptions, presumably 
Kuhe, have been found in Jftlwar and Kallag. 

The normal population is about iy,oos persons, but it is estiuuted 
“Oj 5,500 have recently emigrated. .Almost all are nomads living in 
m^ huts and blanket tents. The permanent villages number thventy. 

J he head<juarters of the country are at Shahri-KArez or KhlrAn Kahlt, 
which posMsSits a population of 1,500. ilaluchl is the language of the 

st"ken. 'J’he name usually 
■ipplira by the people to the nisei ves is KakhshAni; but this lenn is 
strictly appli^blc only to the groups forming die majority, the 
rcruaindu beipg Muhammad Kasnis, and mUcellancous groups such 
M KarabrAms, GurgnAris, ChhanAis, I.oris, and smile dependants, 
c diuiriiuiL class, the NausherwAnis, consists of nine families. 
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OthiiT Kausherwanis llvi; in MakT&n, wht.'re iheir quaircls wiih ihe 
(lichkls have long bc<jn a ihom in tht side uf tlic MaJtrin adtniniji- 
cmtioi). Camel-breeding and flock-ownini are the jjftncipal occnpi- 
tion^i, io addition to agncuUuTe> Jells, rugs in tbu doti stitch, and 
sacking are made by ihe women for home use. By religion the people 
are Sunni Muhaaimadans, 

The country is divided into siji Hiainits: Kharln wiih Saia wAn, 
Uwfisli, Shitnshlm with Saiambek, Htirtnilgai induding Jalwlr, Misbkcl, 
and Wishuk with I'klantak. Ragliai and RakhshAn in Makrln also 
belong to the KharJln chief* and he holds liinds in I'anjgOr, hlashkai, 


and elsewhere in the Jhalawfin countr)'. 

The greater paxi of the cultivable area is ‘dry cro|),‘ dependent on 
flood irrigation. Four dams have been constructed in the Baddo nver, 
and one each in the Kt>rakAn and the Garruk. The ni^afs of Kharin 
with iiarawan. GwSsh, and Wisliuk with Falnntak ptHsesi a few im- 
gated lands. 'I'lie alluvial soil is fertile when irrigated. The spring 
harvest crnisists of wheal with a little Larley. In suntmer /ottuir and 
melons are grown. IVashuk and MSshkel contain bige daiegrtves. 
The system of planting the date-trees is ijeculiu, the root-suckers bmng 
placed in pits, dug to the depth of the moisturc-beanng strata, which 
arc kept clear of the w-ind-hiown sand until the suckers have taken 
root, when the piu arc allowed to fill. Camds, slicep, and goaK form 
the live stock of the country, and are sold in ,\fghailis^ and i^y 
naris of BaluchistAn. About loo horses arc kept by i lie chief. 
Bullocks arc few in number. Good salt is obtained from 3d i-hultan 

and VVfidiiln LCi the IliiLfiQn-i-Masihkel i ^ < 

Since the recent dcviilopment of Xruthki, mueb of the trade fiiids its 
way to that phuce. Trade is also oofied on with Nal in the JItalawin 
country and I'anjgtir in MakrAn. I’he exports consist and w^b 
and the imports of piece-goods, tobacco, and gram, the latter chi^> 
from the Helinand valley. Sheep and girtts ^ ^ni to Quetta and 
Karachi. Titicb. possessing a modcmio supply of ^ ^ 

connect Shahr-i-K.lru* with Udgasht and Oience with l-anjgOr, with 
N 31 via Beseima; and with Panjgdr via Wishuk. 

Long periods of drought are common, causing the pct^lu to 
1 'hai such migrations were not unknown in formur day s ' is tea 
by a ruau./ from .\hmad ShSh IBinilni* which i. still M penntltmg 
the KliarAn chief to collect his scailered people frem the idjottung 
counirirs.- In r^-c«it years the mwlall has b«n rmnsnatitly deficimi 
and much emigration has taken place, Thu chief always keeps the 
gnnarica in his mutkrA full* and wben seaidiy occurs makes advance 
in grain without interest, which arc issoreied at the 110*1 barveai. 
This system is quite exceptional for UsduchisUn. ,. . „ _*« 

In 18S4 the chief consented to sit in Kal 3 l dariarf with the harawAn 
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division of Ehe ErAhuis ■; but since then he has acquired si porsitiem af 
quast-mdcpendt^nce, luid is directly controlled hy the iVlitlcal Agent in 
KalUt. Each of the ntMa/t already mentioned h in cbaige of a 
whose biisjne^^^ is to collect the revenuCt |JLirsue miders and offendeTs^ 
and report oases after inquiry to the chief or to his agent, known as 
the sAaAgMiL Civil case^j arc decided either by the chief or hb agenU 
or by the Msf at Khtrtin Kalat in accordance with MuhammadoJi law. 
Order is maintained by a force of about 450 men, armed with swords, 
matchlocks^ and breechloaders. About 170 of these form the garrison 
of Dehgwar, to prevent raids by the Dimanis of the Persian bordert 
and 69 ajc Stationed in R5ghal and Rjiikhsh^. In addlticmp alt the 
tribesmen are liable to milttaty' senice, when called u|jGn. Those 
living n€^r Shahr-i-K^er and all sepoys must always keep ready for 
emergencies a skin of water, a pair of sandals^ and a hag containing 
about 8 Ux of dour, I'he chief possesses three muiule-loading cannon 
and a mortar. 

Besides an allowance of Rs, 6^000 from the Gos'emment, the chief s 
rei'enuc consists of his share of gmin in kind; a poll-taj; on some 
households; a goal, sheep, or felt from others; the equivalent of the 
price of one or two cameb from certain groups j fines; unclaimed 
properly ; and transit dues. The aggregate Inoomu from local sources 
fluctuates with the character of the agricultural seasons, but probablv 
amounts to about a kkb of rupees in a gtxxl year. The Und revenue 
is levied at the rale of one-fourth to one-tenth of the produce- The 
chiefs own lands arc cultivated by his dependants and ,servanis^ who 
receive a >iharc of the prcKluce, generally one-fifth. The largest items 
of expenditure are incurred on the m.untenance of the chiefs per- 
manutU force, which is estimated to cost about Rs. 2,00a a months and 
on tile entertainment of guests^ the sy'stem of Baloch hospiealiiy 
obliging the chief to keep his house open to all corners. 

Kharar. — 7 hA^/ of Aimblla Difstrici, Punjab^ lying at the foot uf the 
HiiLLlkyas, between ^0* 34^ arui 30® 56^ N, and 22^ and 76^ 55^ E.p 
with an arei of 370 squuie milcs^ and fomung part of the Rilpar sub¬ 
division. 'JI1C [Kipulation in 1901 166,265, comj>jkred with 176,298 

in 1S91. It contains 369 villages;, of which Kharstr Is the h€ad-<jU4rters, 
Thu land revenue and cesses tn 1903-4 amounted to lakhs. Fqr 
adminbtrative purposes the hill station of Kasaule (population, 2,19^) 
and the town qf Kalka (7,045) are included ill dais /d^/. The 
northern part lies in the Siwaliks. Between the hills and the Ghaggor, 
in the cast, is an unhiialthy tract of jungk and rice-fields. The soil in 
the centre and west is a fertile loam, which in the south stiffens into 
clay. CoLiimunications arc everywhere rendered dificult by the torrent- 
be^ which iniersect the country. 

Kharar.— Town in the Gh^idl subdimion of Midnaporc District, 
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sitimLcd in 40*' Kr tmd S?''44' K. PojKlIation (19^1^ 
9,50^. aiid bell^meiaJ wares Lire cKEcnsively nutrniTkicturcd. 

KharBr consii tilted a niuiiiciiiality in i 3 &i. ^J'he incame and 
expenditure during ihc decade ending 1901-^ averiiged R*. 
and Rs. j,6m rcs|K}Ctivcly. In 1903-4 the inrauc was Hs, 4,500^ 
dcTivud mainly from a ux m (or prctperly tax); and tht 

expenditure Rs, 4^1 od. 

Kharari.— I'own in Sirohi States KajputaruL ^Vair RoAn^ 
Kharda^ in the f.lniJched of Ahmadrijiigaf Disiriclj 

liombay, siiuaitd in rS'^ 35' N- iind jf 2^^ E, 56 miles south^^st of 
Abinudnijgar city. Population (1901^ Sr93-^i including a loimtel of 
ygS. hi 1795 an enga^j^ement loot place near here between the 
.Marithils and the Ni/Am. Vhe general of the tatter* being defeated, 
retfcaled to Khurdo, where he was completely henimcd in, and 
cottstrained to accede to an ignominious ireaiy* The town containa 
upwards of joo sut^^tantiil nierthonts, shopkeepers, and money-lenders, 
many of whom carry on a large trade in gratn* country cEoth^ and orher 
articles. Kharda belonged to the NEinbilkar, one of the Ni^AmH 
Mar^thd nobles^ whose Imndsome monsicKi in the middle of the inwn 
is now' in ruins. In r 745 the NimbS^lkar built a fort to ibe south-ea^t 
of the town. The fort is square* in good repair* being built with cut 
stone walls :?i5 ur 30 feet high, and is surrounded by a dlich* now in 
ruin?i. The walk have a massive gatewayt and two gates at right angles 
to &ich other. The cattle market on Tuesday is the largest in the 
Dktrici. The municipalityt which Wiis con^tituterd in rSoOi had an 
average income during the deoide ending 1901 of Rs. in 

1903-4 the income was also Rs. 2,400. 

Khaxdah.— Village in the Barrackjwre subdivision of the District of 
the 'rwenty-four Fargimas, Bengal* situated in 21^ 1^' N. and 22 
E., on the left bank of the Hooghly river* Population (rpoiK i. 777 - 
Khiurdah is ll ravourite place of pilgrirmsgc lor Vaishnni^ whc» visit it 
in honour of Nityilnanda, one of the dtsdpJes of OiaHanya, who took 
up his residence here. His descendants ait regarded b 4 or 

spiHiual guides, by the Vaishnavaa. There is a fine temple^ ctHitaining 
the image of Sy3m bundar, a name for the god Krishna. Tlic village 
lies within the South Iljirnick(rore munidpalily, and is a siaEmn on ibe 
Eastern Bengal Slate Railway- Shoe brushes and bricks arc nutnu- 

factured on a large scale- ^ 

Khargon.— Head-ciuarter* of the Nimar dhtnch Indore Stale, Cen. 
tml India, siiuaied in ii” 50' N tC J 7 ' K. nn the Idt b^k of the 
Kundi fiver, a iributary of the Narbada. Population (i 9 ® 0 . 
Khargon appears to have been founded under the Mughals. It wan the 
chief lowu of a in the Bijigarh sarMttr of the of xMllw^ 

and later on becaim: the chief town of the sarkar. Its imporiance in 
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those days is shown by the rem^ilnN ot large houses and rltinietoub 
lombi. Besides the district and pars^Ha offices, a jail, a sehool^ a di^- 
pensar)-, a public Libraryp and a Slate post aftioc are j^ituated in the 
town, t-ocal aflair?» are managed by a munictpaJilyp with art income of 
Rs. 500^ chiefly derived from Gctiui; and olher taxes, 

Khaxi^. —^Ri^cr of Bengal, another name for ihc jAi.AJiiif. 

Kb3Lrian.— 21 iAFl/of GujilU [Ji.^trict, Punjab, lying between 3 ^* 3 *" 
and 1/ X- and 73* 35^ and 74® i j" E.^ with an area of 646 square 
miles. The Jbelum river dividev^ it on the north-west from Jhelum nls- 
irict, while on the north-east a tli3^ed l>oundary has now been laid dowi^ 
between ihii ruAsi/ and Kashmir Eerritori^ 'I’he greater part consists 
of a slightly undulating plain, wcH wooded^ highly cultivutedp and inter- 
secied by nultahsp especially towajd-s the east. The Pabbl Hiils nin 
nortii-east and south-wesi^ roughly j^rallel lo the Jhelum tiver. 'I’he 
southern face of ihc range is steep, but Umard-s the river the slope is 
more gradual. The pupuUltiori in 1901 was 243^6^7, compared with 
248,076 in 1891. U contains the town of Dinga (prjpulation^ 5^4 ^2) 
and 507 ^'illagesp including Khiriin, the htiad-t|Ufcvrlers- ^J'he laud 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 aniounted lo 3 9 lakhs. Lae-A ^^^^SA 
railway junction is situated in this faAsi/* 

Khar^w^n. —Feudatory State of Choil Nagpur, Hengal, lying 
between 31'' 41* and 22* 53^ N, and 85* and 85^ $$* K., ^"iih an 
area of 153 * square miioS^ It \s bounded on the tiorlh by the Districts 
of Ri^nchl and 3 lanbhuTii i on the east by the State of Saraikelil j and 
uit Ibe south and west by Singhbhum l>islrict. 'I'he river Sorsai flows 
through the Slide from north-west to south-easi. 'Hie country on the 
north and ihc Kolh^ plr on the south of this river consist of long 
ranges of jungle-clad hills, attainirig in 01 w (ilace an elevatitm of 2iSig 
feet. The depressions between them arc terraced for culrivatiou. "Ihe 
rest of the Stale h w lowland tract, dotted here and there with isolated 
small hihs. In this pitrt, ahnost the whole of the cultivable i^rea has 
beeti cleared of forest and lurntxl into rice lands. Inm is found in 
a nodular fomi in most of the billy rtingtss. Gold is found in very 
small quantities in the sands of the bonai river* Copper must once 
have been extracted on a very' btge scale in KharsAw^si, and traces of 
ancient urines tan be seen at interii'als thToughout the whole breadth 
of the atute for a length of 15 nriles^ the most extensive were in the 
neighbourhood of Lopso, Recent prcMi^JCCtmg operations indicate that 
the supply of copper is still far from exhaUJ$lcd| ^md it is probable that 
in the neaj future the State may once more liecomc an iniportant 
mining centre, Nodukr limestone, u stalagmiiic deposit called 
slate, anti [rotstone are found in ihc hilly tracEs. About 40 square 

^ Thi* fij'ur?, whkh lUffcm frenn tbc fcicii iIuiwd Id tikc Ctmm of 190I1 

Hijkplkcil by tlw bftsxTjijf-UmnU. 
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iiules of ihe istatc Ate Covicrud wTEh furc^t^cuntainiE]}; chiefly Ja/ [Ske^rta 
dfaff {Tt^rmina/id ^fffwnf&sa), ^amMr {Gmf/iftu ar;^na), 
ktijift?* fri/vga), flids^ {I^/ervcarfiffS Marsufimm), 

JdmuH JatriMAHa), And btimbooft. 

Minor jungle products conipriiicf lac, /asar cTxxjuniii i»od niyfubokoist 
'ligcrs, leopards, bcrus, scveml kinds of diicr, IkiroSf &ik 1 peafowl abound 
in the forests. Snakes of .several kinds are comEuon everywliefc* 

'J iic chief of KlmratwAn belong!* to a junior branch of ihe PotAh^t 
RajAs fninily. Sonte generalioEis befenx^ the eslablishmunt of Brilish 
rule, KunwAr BEkram iiirigh, n younger brother of the RAjft, obWLined 
from him us ii muinLeiuince grant ihe de^en /m which cunstilule the 
present States of Suraikiill and Kharslwflni Bikrans Ssingh by hia two 
wives left hve sons. The eldest siioceedcd lo SumikeJi, and the second 
son^ frojii whom the present chief is directly descended, to KlwrsAwin. 
The State first come under the notice of the Britisii in 17^3^ when* hi 
cutisequencc of disturbances on the froolticr of the old J i.inglc MaMls, 
the riiAkur of Kluttr^wln and the KunwAr of i^oraikeli, were compelled 
to enter into certain agreernenls telaung to the iTtsatment of fugitive 
rebels. Ute chief is bound;, when culled upon, to rtawier service to the 
British Government, but ht has rtever had to [niy iiibute. His present 
sdtiiiJ was granted in He exercises oil adiuiiiisirative powers, 

executive and judicial, subject to the contEol of the Deputy^Juiii* 
mis^ox^er of binghbhUm and the Commissioner af f'holA ,Xagpur+ 
and is enipowered to pass' sentences of iniprisonniieiil up to iivc years 
and of flnti to the extent of Rs. joOi Senlenecs of ioiprisoimjcriL 
more tbuii two yeani require the oomirrnaEion of the Continissiuner. 
Heinous ofleiicea calling for heavier punishment ore dtadt with by the 
Deputy'Comni tssiuriicr o 4 ^inghbhuiii. Hie present ehiefp Sjcl Kani 
ChaiidEa Singh Deo, being a minor, the State is, tor the Mme being, 
under direct Bniish odniLiustnution. 

J’lic popidution increased from 35 ^ 47 ® ttSyi ici m l^l> 

the deusLiy being 339 persons Jjcr aquan: miJe. llw inhabitanii 
dwell in 263 villager, the most niqxjrlant of whieh is RliiirsXwlii, 
the head'i|uarters of Uie Suite. I liridus number 19,864 and .Viiiniisti 
i 6 p^ 77 i. the Hos being the inosi numerous tfiltc About 7^ ttiic 
of Ihe pypulatioii are supported by agrieyJtme. 'J'hc principal cro|is 
growti in the ^kate in order ol impoctaiKc oju rice* moue* pulsi^ 
musurdi sugoTHame* iuul Ufhwoou- Coame cotton clvdia aiKi iron 
cooking utensils itfe manuJactured for loeal use, and in some village, 
Jeal mats ore made, I he chief exports ore noe, pulses, oilseeds, stick- 
lac, iaair cocoons, and iron; and the chief importai are sale collon 
tlsrcodf cot tun piecirgoud^ tEjbaccOf and hni5s cooking utensils. Trade 
has been simulated by the ojjening <>f the Bvngiil-Ksgpur Railway, 
which tliroc^h 1 j miles of tlie Seaie boundary j a aiouon ai Auioa 
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is 5 mills (ruiH iLi htadsiHitricrs. Tht; State ctjnLaiiis 8 miles o^ 
metalled and aS miles of luimeialled roads. The total revtnue is 
Rs, 42,000^ of which Rs- 17^000 is derived froiii the land. 1 he jKilice 
force comiLsts of 4 officer^ and 15 consuiblts, and there is a jail with 
accommodation for 11 prisuner.v. The State abu nioiniiiiiis a dis- 
pens;iryj a o^iddte English school, and two lower primary sciwols. 
Ktmrsi —T^At^rai \n the Bhopal Aoescv, Ceniral IndteL 
Kharsi^ng. —Subdivision and town in l^rjeeLing Dbtrieit Bengal. 
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Kh&si and Jaintia — Lhatrici in Kaslern Bengal and Assamt 

lying between 24 * 5 S' and 26 ® 7 ^ and 45 ' and 92 ^ 5 r^ E,, with 
an area o[ G,oaj 34 .|uare miles, llie District^ which fortiis the Central 
Section of the watershed lielw^cen the valleys of tlie Brahmaputra and 


the SurmlL+ is bounded on Uk north by K^mrap and Nuwgong ^ on 
the east by Nowgong and CaotiOr; on the south by Sylhet; and 
on the west by the Giro Hitk To the north the hills rUe gradually 
from tile Brahmaputra ^'alley in a succession of 
phr&ical ranges, txrvered with dense evergreen foriat i 

but on the south the KhAsi Hills spring ininsedi- 


aspects, 


atcly from the plain to a height of 4^□□o fech and form a level wall 
along the north of the Valley. The juintiil Hills slope more 

gently to the plain, but these also liave no low outlying ranges^ 'riic 
Southern mid central |x>rtiotis of the llistrict consist of a wide plateau 
between 4 ;^qoo and 6,000 feet alxrto sea-levelp the highest point of 
which, the BhiUong peak^ rises to 6,450 feet. On tlie north towards 
Kan frap ore two similar plateaux of lower ekvation. The general 
apj>earancc of ihe^ table-lands is lliat of undulating downs, The>' 
are covered w ith short gmsa, but destitute both of the dense forest and 
of the high jungle witii one or other of which waste land in Assam is 
almcrst invariably covered. Hero and there are to be seen clnni|^ of 
oak and pine, the hills are broken up with deep gorges and smiting 
sulky-s and the scenery is not unlike tliai found in many ports of 
Ei^land. A considerable number of Hvent rise in the hills^ but arc 
of little ini|!ortancc ^ a means of comEnuiiication wiihin the bouit- 
darii^ of the DistricL The largest streams flow ing towards the nor^ 
are the Kapili^ BarpaiiL Uaham or Kiling, and DiGitL% all o' 
which fall cither direct or through other channels into the Kalang in 
Now'gong; and the Khri, which is colled the Kui4si in KflmrOp. io 
the south the bext-know^n rivers are the LubhOi Boca pa Mr and 
Kynchiang or Jadukata. Where they flow through the plateau, the 
larger rivers have cut for Lhumseh Ds deejJ gorges of great l>eauty, whose 
precipitous sidts are gerurrally clothed with forest. 

The Shillong plateau consi^U of a great moss of gneissr w hich is bare 
on the northern border, but in the centra! ri^ion is covered by Iran- 
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iition Of *iub-nfictamflrpbic rocks. To ibe stjUEbj in cemiaci with the 
gricii^s and stib-iotSiimnr^jhicit is a giwai volcanic outburst of trapi which 
IS stratified and broiighf Jo die stirracc south of f'hcrrnpunjii. Still 
farther south arc Cretaceous and Mummulitic sErtita, which contain 
deposits of coal and lime. 

Hlie chamcleristic trees of the central plateau are those of a ieni' 
pemte zone. At an elevation of 3,000 feet the indigertoitH pine {/intfs 
predominates over all other targctiition, and fomis Eslfnost pure 
pine forests. The highest peaks are clothed with fine clumps of oak^ 
chestntiip magnolia, beech^ and other tree^ which snperstitirm has 
preserved from the axe of the wood^cutter. A/^leaa and rhododen¬ 
drons grow wild, many kinds of beantiful orchids arc found In 
the woods. 

Wild animals include elephants, bisem (Bm tigers^ liears, 

leopards^ wild dogs^ wild huffaloes in the lower ranges, and various 
kinds of deet. 

The cliniate is coo! and pleasant. Tn the hottest weather the ther^ 
mometcr at Shillong rarely rises above Ko* and in the winter ice 
often forms. Snow seldom falb, but this is partly due to the fact 
that there is little or no precipitation of moisture in the cold season* 
Matana lurks in the low ranges of hills on the north, but the climate 
of the high plateau is extremely healthyi and is admirably adapted to 
European constlluliorLS. 

There b no station in India where the recorded rainfall is as hsiv'y 
as at CiTERRAPusii, On the soiiibcm dice of the Kh 5 ai HillSv The 
average annual fall at this place is 4sS inches ; hut the clouds are 
rapidly drained of their rHoisture, and ai Shillong, which i& kss than 
30 miles aimyf, it is only $t inches. At Jowai which lies at about the 
<iame distance south-east of Shillonj^ the average annual fall Is 137 
inches. The rainfall ha-i never been recorded in the northern hills, 
but it U probably between So and 90 inches in the yearn The District 
has alwfflys been subject 10 earthquakes^ but all previErtJs shocks wen. 
thrown into insignificance by the cataiitrophe of June i^p 189?’ The 
whole of SHitLONo was Icx^elled with the ground, masonry Ktwises 
collapf^, and roads and bridges were destroyed all over the l>btrict. 
The total number of li^'ea k«i was 916. XIcmI of these casualties 
occurred in the clifT vTllages nrair Cherrapuriijtj and were due to the 
Ibtling of the hill side$, which carried villtgea with them or buned 
them in their ruins. 

On ethnological grounds there are reasons forr supposing that the 
KbSji.s and Syntongs hare been fistabbshed in these hills for many 
centuries j but, living as the>' did in compafutive Biiturr* 
isolation in their mountain strongholdai little is 
known of their early history* At the end of the eighteenth centuty 
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they hj(rriei:i ihe plaJn^ on tlie north snil $outh of the r>islrict, and 
tl>eir raids wert thus described hy Pemtiertan in iSjs ^— 

‘ The)^ descended into the plains both of Assam and Sylhet, and 
ravaged with fire and sword the village which stretched along the hose 
of this lofty region. Night was the tioic almost invariably chosen for 
these murderous assault^ when neither sex Tior age were sp.ircd\^ 

The KhSsi Hills were first visiicd by Europeans in 1836, when 
^Ir* Dadd Scott entered into arrangements with the chiefs for the 
eonstmetion of a road through their tecriior)' from A-ssam into SyUieL 
Work was begun t but in 1829 the Khflsis look alarm at the threats 
of a Bengali cAafifTisty w^ho declared that the hills w'ere to be brought 
under to-i^ation, 'Ilie tribes suddenly rose and niassacred twis Euti> 
oflicerRj Lieutenants Bedlngheld ami Burlion^ near XongkhlaOp 
with about 60 of their native followers. Military operations wtt* at 
once commenced, but were protracled through several scasonH^ and 
it was not till 1833 that the lo-St of the KhSsi chiefs tendered hb suth 
rnLssioii, Engagements were then entered into with the heads of the 
various Khilsi Status. Their independence was recogni-sedp r#overn- 
ment abstained from imposing any taxation upon their subjects, and 
their territories were held to be beyond the Ijorders of British Indi^ 
Since that date the hSstor)' of the Klrfisi States has Ijeen one of peace¬ 
ful developmentj only checked liy the great earthquake of 1897. 'I'he 
Jaintia Hills lapsed to the Bntish GoveminenT in 1835, when the Riljii 
was dcErtived of the jAiKTtA Parc an as in the District uf Sylhet^ on 
account of his complicity in the murder of three British subjects, l or 
the next twenty years the Syntengs^ os the inhabitant!^ of the Jaintii 
Hills ore called were left aJmost entirely to their own devices. The 
admfnistmtlon wa.^ entrusted to their own headmen, who were un¬ 
doubtedly corrupt i but the only tax levied was that dating from the 
RJtjA^s tinie^ w^hich consisted of one nude goat from each village. In 
tSfio a house tax was imposed* as in the other hill tracts of the 
Province, and within a few montha the people n>ie in open rebellioiu 
Fortunately, a large force of troops was close at hand, and before the 
revolt could make headw'ay it was stamjjenl out, Scarcelyt however, 
had the agitation subsided when the income tax was introduced into 
the hilLn The total amount assessed was only Rs, i|aS9p 
hightst individual assessment Rs^ 9 s but this was enough to irritate 
a people who had never been accustotned to pay anything but the 
lightest of tribute to their own princesit and wlio had never been taught 
by conquest the extent of the British resources. In January, iSSa, 
a revolt began ; and, though appaienlly crushed in four nionthi^, it broke 
out again, and it was not till November, 1863, that the last of the 

* fifpffrt &n /A#* /‘'revN^r fi/ Cap lain R- It, I'cmhcpUsi, 
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leader; surrerkdened and ihe pacification cf Jaintift could be *isid ta 
be complete: Since that dale a Briti^ih officer has betrt (KJStcd 
ill the jainlii Hill^ and the people have ^Ivm no trouble* Clierrm 
punji was orij^nally sdected as the huati-tiuartefs of the hills^ bui the 
nunfaU was found to Ije so ejccessive that the Dls^irfci ofTicer niovi^d 
to Shillong in 1S64; and Shillong was consthuted the head-quarters of 
the Administraiion when Assam was formed into a sepafaie Province 
ten yeur^ kiern 

The populaiicm of the DUuietp as returned at the last four eiiumera- 
tions, w«s: (1872) i97.<»*4,and (1901) 

102,250. Hie Alow rate of iticnasc which occuned p„puijti(n, 
during the tSAl decade was due to the uitCivounibU; 
iXMiditionfi prCvaiUng aftei the earthi.|Ualce of i 897 « 
enumerurioriA were probably incomplete. The Ilttirict couiains two 
subdivisions. Shilling »nd Jowaj, with head-quartere nt places of 
The same names. Shillong (population, 8,384) i« the only town, and 

tliere are 1,839 '■'ill^g®- ... . 

The following table gives for each subdivision particulart of aneo, 
iMpulatlon, Sx^ actordiitg to the Census of 190J 
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Atxmi 88 per cent, of the poputniiim of (901 "ere still faithful to 
their tribal religion, 3 per cent, "ere Hindus, and nearly all the 
temainder Christians. The female clement in the population is very 
lanse, and there were i,oSo women to every 1,000 men emitnerated 
in toot, a fact whkh is probably winneWed with the independent 
position enjoyed by women. Of the total popukiion. 59 per «nt. 
spoke Khfcsi, a language which belongs to the Moti-Anam famib, at 
27 per cent. Synteng, The imnrifial trilies KKSsis 
Syniengs, a cognate iiibc fn ihe Jaintia Hilb (47.9«>)- “*1 
fr^Sooi. The pfqportioft of the pupukUcm sujiporied by agn^Mliure, 
76 ier cent.. Is compnmtively low for ^Vasam; Un the Khtois are keen 
traders, and ready to earn iminey in any honest way. 

The Khlsis and S.vntengs, like the other tnbes of vkstam, are 
descendants of the great Indochinese race, wh.*se htsid^u^ers are 
supposed to have been in North-Western China between the u;)r« 
waters of the Ho^ng-ho and the Vang-lse-kiang. They are, however. 
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thought 10 belong to one of the curliest bonds of SrnTnigTanis and tisetr 
Unguage is quite unlike any other fririn of tritkil Bpeeeh no^r found in 
Assam, hut Ls connected with the Mon Kltmcr lan^ge used by 
%’anous tnbes in Aram and Cambodia. the rest of the horde 

pressed onwards towards the sea, the Kbasis remained behind in their 
new highland home, and for many centuries have maintained their 
natiormlity intact* though surrounded on eiery side by people of 
n different slock. The tribe is subdivided into a large number of 
exogamoua cUins, which are in theory composed of [icrsons descended 
fn>ni the same female ancestor. E^h clan ijossesses distinedve 
religious ntes, ancl a special pkee in which the uncakined bones 
are buried after eremationp l^jlitlcally, they are dividend into a large 
number of petty States^ most of which are ruled by a chiefs or Siien>, 
and some of which have less than r,ooo inhabitants. The Siemship 
usually remains in one family, but the succession i^'aji originally cQn> 
trolled by a small electoral body, constituted from the heads of certain 
priestly clam. Of recent years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective basis^ and the constituiion of a Khlsi State has always 
been of a very' democratic character, a Siem exercising but little control 
over his people. 

In person^ apfiearanee the Khasis are short and sturdy, with great 
muscular development of the 1 ^. The features are of a distinctly 
.%fongolian t)'|3e, with dilique ey^es, a low nasal index^ and high cheek 
bones. I’bey are of a cheerful, friendly disposition, but, though 
peaceful in their babiis, are unused to discipline or restraint. 

Among many of the north-east frontier tribes there is little security 
of life and property* and the people are compelled to live in large 
villages on sites selected for their defensivie otpabililiesp The KhJLds 
seem, however, to have been less distracted by internal warfare, and 
the villages, as a rule* are small The houses are low, with roofs nearly 
reaching to the ground, and are usually made of wotxlen plants 
They are not built on platforms, as is commonly the case with the 
hill tribes; but the floor is often made of boards^ and the roofs of 
the w-ell-lo-do are covered with conugated imn or oil tins beaten flat. 
The interior is generally divided into two compartments. 

The men usually wear a sleeveless cotton shirt, a loin-cloth, and 
a wrap* and on their heads a turban, or a curious cloth cap a peak 
Crt^er the forehead. The w'omen are well clad in chemises and body^ 
cloths, and both sexes often wear stockings: with the feet cut olf. The 
costumes brought out on ^la da^-s are most elaborate. The men wear 
silk loin-cloths and finely embroidered coats, while the women appear 
io really handsome silk cloths of different colours. 1'he jewellery 
Is massive, but handsome, consisting of silver coronets and pendants 
and heavy neckbees of coral and be oV'erlnvid with gold. The«r 
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wejpon<i are bows artd arrowy with which they are always pniciining^ 
swards and shields, '^rhcir siaple diet is dried fish Mid rice; bui they 
eatr when they can afTorcl it, pork, lieef, and any kind of game. Dog, 
however, they avdd, aSp according to iheir legends, he w'as created to 
be the companion of man and hijf EtKiktant m the cSiase^ They drink 
large quantities of Itqaor, prepared from rice anti msklel, both fer¬ 
mented and distilled, aticl continually ehew^ /ilfl. 

Ai a marriage the parties are pronounced man anti wife in the 
presence of their friends,, and a feast usually follows. The essential 
part of the ceremony consists in the isiixing of lst|i 4 or from two dMereni 
gourds, representing the iwo contracting parties^ nud the eating by the 
bride and groom out of the same plate. The bride at first remaiiis in 
her mother^fi house, whef c she i% visited by her husband; but when 
children are born^ the psarenis, if they ctmiinue saris fied with one 
another, set up hoiLseketping together^ This untnn between the sexes, 
howe^TEr, can be icrminaied by mutual consent; and as the infEtal 
cerumony costs but liule, a mats k not deterred from changing bus wife 
by the expense of obtaining a new partner^ Divorce is very commM, 
and is effected by a public declaration coupled with the prcsmtaiion 
by the man to the woman of live cowries or copper coins, which she 
returns to him with five simElar cnirus of her own. He then throws 
them away. The public proclamation is occasionally dispensed with, 
and the marriage dissolved by the simple teuring of a /iff loif. The 
facility with which dii'OfCC can be obtained rendere adult^- or inter¬ 
course prior to marriage uncommon. Marriage* in fadt is merely a 
union of the scscs, dL^ioluble at will, and the people have no tempta 
tion to embark on secret intrigued, A womun who commits adulu^ 
moreovetp regarded with extrenre disfavour: and, according to the 
KhSsi code of morals there h only one thing worse^ and that is to 
mar^^ in onc^s own clan. A widow is allowed to remany^ but noi mto 
the family of her late husband, a pr^i« «ftctly the conrerse of that 

prevailing in the CJ3ro Hills, to the west. , ^ 

The Khl^h bum their dead* each clan or family havi^ its n 
buming-ginund. Two iLrrows are shot, one lo the tast t Is 
to the west, to proUict iKe desd man, and a coci ts sacnficc^ * r 
supposed ID show the spirit the way to the Other trorli and to wake 
him at dawn so that he may punuc his jounwj*. The bones are 



, 1 , 6 - the lamest are as mui^h as a* frtt in height wuh an aveia^te 
bnsidih of nearly 7 monuments arc of two kmds, some 

being tall Lprigtit ntoooliihs. others fiat slabs resting oti smaller stones 
about iS irmhes high. The monoliths are geneially placed in row*. 
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ihe cernnil stone bemg erecie<l in m-cmofy of ihe maternal unde and 
one on ei ther side in honour of the deceased and the deceased s fuiher^ 
As with all monumcntSp these sEoncs are erected near villages and 
pathjt^ where they will be most often seen, 'llie matrlarehal theory 
is in full and inhentatice goes through the female line, A Bicnt 
is usually succeeded by his uterine bmthetSp and failing them hy his 
sisters' som. If he has no such nephewsp the succesision fal]?i to his 
first eoujrtns or ymndnephews but only to such as are cognates 
his own Jions and his kinsmen thnntgh the male line having no clatnt 
at all to the inheritance. So long as a man remains in his rnolher's 
^ house^ ^^fhtfEher marrieil nr unmarrieth he is earning for his luother’s 
family, and his mother or sisteni and thdr children ore his heir*. 
Ifp however, he is lis-ing !separately with hi a w^fe, she and her daughters 
are entitled to succeed- 

The imiuml rcligiipn of the KFiiUlSp like that of most of the hill 
tribes^ is somewhat vague and ill defined. They believe in a future 
state, but do i>ot trouble themselves much about it^ Misfortune are 
attributed to evil spiriu^ and steps are at once taken to ascertain who 
is offendt.dt and how he best may be propitlaied. One of their mofit 
curious superstition'i is that of the The tradition ninri that there 

Once in a ca ve near Cherrapunji a gigantic Fioakc or Mift, which 
caused great havoc among men and animals. At lastp one man tt»ok 
with hint to the cave a herd of goal^v ^nd offered them one by one to 
the monster. 'J’he ^ike soon learnt to open its mouth to be fed at 
a given signal, and the man then made a lump of Iron red hot, threw it 
into its mouthy and ihm killed it. 'Hie body was then cut up and 
eaten, hut one small piece remained, from which sprang a multitude of 
These Mffii attach thcm^lve* to difTer-cmt families, and bring 
wealth and prosperity, but only if they are from time to lime fed on 
human hlofMd. 'I’o satisfy this craving a human being must !« killed, 
and the hair, the tips of the finger^ and a little lilood offered to the 
snake. Many families arc known or suspected to ht: rt tA/rn, c€ 
keeper* of the and murders are nfjt unfrequently comniitted in 

consc'Cjuence of this awful superatilionp 

'tite people have shown themi^elves estremely receptive of Chris- 
tianilVp but have little taste for Hinduism. One of their chief char 
acieristica is a dislike of all restraint, including the restraint of tradition, 
which is of siECh binding force amoti^ mcnil of the inhabitants of the 
KasL 'I’here ajt few people less conservative than the Khisis, and 
they are ever rendy to take up a novelty. To thus healthy spirit of 
enterprise is due the marked progress they have made in the develop¬ 
ment of material comfort, and the extent to which they have outstripped 
the other triljea nn the north-east frontier in their progress towards 
civilization. 
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The Synlenga are very ctosely Allied to the KhBsis in 
Teli^iORf iifld ciLHonia. They arej howeveti less sturdily built and 
have darker comp^exitms result, in all probability, of closer cun- 
nexion with the plflins. They owned allegiance to the Jniniii HijS, 
whose IucaI rcpresenlatives were tw'clve de/Arit nr headmen; but he 
received little in the way rjf tribute, anti it is tlo^tihlful w^heihcr his 
{nRuence in the hilts was ever very strong. 

The ^Velsh Presbyterian Mission, which has been established in 
these hills since 1841, has met with a targe measure of success. The 
schools nf the District arc under the muna^efneni of ihU society, which 
has succeeded not only In converting, but in imparting the elements of 
instruction to, A large proportion of the animistic ptjjjulalion, ^ In >903 
they had nine centres in the hills, at which twenty-one misaonaries 
were employed. Of recent years a Roman Ljatholic mission ha.s 
started work. The total number of iwtivc Christiaiw in the Pistnei 
at the Census of tgoi was i 7 ,ii 5 ' 

1 'he soil of the Khflsi Hills cr^mists of a stiff clay, often indurated 
with particles of iron, which in its natural state is far from fertile. 
Manure is accordingly much prired, and cow-dung jtjjicuJmre. 
is carefullv collected and stored. Inwards the - u i.,( t. 

cast, the 'land becomes tnore fertile^ and is often a neb blact 
loam, and manure is not so necessary*. In the mow level suJley^ 
in which the certml plateau abounds, rice is grown in lemiciia and 
irrigated: nnd such fields are abo found m the uorthem margui 
of the District, wherever the confomiatino of the surface admin of 
them. M ater is run on these fields in winter, to keep the »t ^ 
and free from cracks- Elsewhere, the rmp is nitsed on the htlHtide. 
J’urf and scrub arc <lup up, arra.vged in beds and humt, and seed is 
sowti ill the a-shes which serve W manure. In addilmn to nce ihe 
principal cro|>s are nrair>r, joh's-tcars /,am ,«r). t^ous kinds o( 

millet and piibe, and a tesumioou-s pUtu 

fv4/rAr), which produces large numbers of tubefs about the r 

pigeo»;' eggs among it-s rooUL Cruton Ls gn>wn the 

to the north, and oranges, Uy leaves, areca-nui, and pme^ipril« on the 

^uthem sIoW hilL. I’his ,x.rticm tf tl« 

afTeeted by the tsirthquake of '‘"d many volimhle gimes wwe 

destroyed by dcimsits of sand. . 

I'here are no statistics to .show the ar« under cultivation : but the 
Khlds arc eiwtgetic and enterprising farfiiere, and readily adejn fresh 
staples that seem likely to yiekl a F«fit. Potaloe, were first introduced 
in iSio, and were soon widely culiiv.ied. In iMr nearly 5,000 ions 
of thd lulver were exported from the hills, but a few years hitef b^hl 
appeared, and there has since been a great dmertse in the es^^ 
Anclperimental farm has been started near ibillwtiit, and new vanelies 
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of poiflto rntroduced^ which have been readily atlripted by the Kha^^s. 
Peach- and pear-trees are grown in the higher hills;* and cETorifs have 
recently been made to acclimatiKC various kinds of Knghsh fruit, 
A scrinus obstacle is, boweverp to be fmirid in the heavy rainfall of 
May and JunCi and only early-ripening ^-arietfes are likely to do well. 

The cattle arc fat and handsome hltle animalsp mtich superior to 
those found in the plains. The cows yield htde mllkj but what they 
give is very rich tn cream. The KhSsis do not milk tiieir cow% and in 
many places do not use the plough^ cattle hcii^g chiefly kept for ibe 
sake of the manure they yield, and for food. Ponies me bred, which 
in ap^:>carancc and manners are rrot unlike die sturdy Ihile animals of 
BhutAnr E^igs are kept in almost every house, and efforts have been 
recently made to improve the breed by the [ntroduction of English 
and Australian animals; 

Two square miles of pine forest n^f Shinong have been formally 
resented, and there is a ^reserved * forest 50 square miles in area at 
Saipung in the south-east comer of the JaiiiliS Hills^ This forest is 
said to contain a certain quantity of Jvw^cr /irmit) and 

{Ar/isci^r^hf but up to date it has not been worked. Pine 

and oak are the predominating trees in the higher plateaux ; but this 
portion of the District is very sparsely wr»odcfd, the trees having been 
killed out by forest fires and shifting cultivation. The msintii on the 
southern face of the hilLs and the low hills to the north are^ however, 
clothed with dense evergreen forest The area of these forests ia not 
known, but there is very little trade in timber. 

The mineml w^eaUh of the District consists of coal^ iron, and lime¬ 
stone. Iron is derived from mintitc crystals of tlianifcrous iron ore* 
HioeraN found in the decomposed granite on the 

surface of the central dike of that rock, near the 
highest portion of the plat^u^ The iron industry w£is originally of 
considerable importance, but is mm almost extinct. Crttaceous coni 
is found at Xtaohcblarkhar, near ^faoflang| which is worked by the 
villagers in a primitive way for the supply of the Citation of Shillong. 
Another outcrop occurs at [..angrin on (he j^duksta river. Nummulitic 
cool is found at Cherrapunji^ J^^kSdong, Tbanjlnathj Lynkerdcm. 
Maoicng, and ^[lvstoh^ The Maolong field, w^hich is cstimared to 
contain 15,000,000 tons of good workable coal, has lately been taken 
on lease by a limited 00mpony. Limestone is found ail along the 
southern face of the hills os far os the Hari river, but it can only be 
economically worked where special facilities exist for its tran-^port ftom 
the quarries to the kiln. Altogether thirty-four limestone tracts are 
separately treated as quarries. The most imporrant are those situated 
On the Jlduklta and PanStiitha rivers, the Dwant quarries, the Sheila 
quarries on the BoglpOni, the quafries which lie [mmediately under 
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Chcirapunji, and the Utma quarries a little to the ea&i on an affluent 
of tl)c Piyain- The stone b quarried for the most j)siit duriiig the dry 
months, and rolled do^n to the river batiks^ U hen the hill streams 
rise, it is cunveyttd in stnall boats over the rapids, u'hich occur before 
llte rivers issue on the plains. Below the rapi^ it is generally reloaded 
on larger boats aitd carried down to the SurniiV rivet, on the batiks of 
which it is burnt into lime during the cold season. The tarthquake 
of i8g7 cumideinbly increased the difflculties of transport, and the 
lime business has of recent years been sufferinB from a deprwised 
market, 'llic output in ryo.* amounteJ in round figures to 113,000 
tons. I'he quarries are worked by |iritsiic individuals, usually them- 
sdvxss Khasis, employing toad labour. Stone quarries arc rdso worked 
in the Jalntik HilU. Government icaliaed in royalties in 1903-4 about 
Rs, 12,000 from lime, and Rs. 1,(100 from cotd. 

The manufactures of the District hjc urot imporuinL llandsoine but 
rather heavy jewellery is nwde to order, and the Kliaris manufacture 
rough pottery and iron hoes and lAnir, or hill knivtt. ffajp 
Cloths and jackets are woven in the JainliS Hills 
from thread spun from the tti silkworm, and from 
cotton groiin in the jhims. Bamboo mats and cane baskets and 

are al5<i niade, ■ ^ u 

The hillmcn are keen traders, imd a considerable proportion of the 
I«ople cam their living by tiavellidg from one market to^^®iher, 
l-he chief cailtes of business are at Cherrapunji, IjutJypgtat. Shillong, 
Jowai, and ft market on the border of Sylhet near Jamtiipur. Ihe 
prineiml es|>orta nre potatoa. cotton, lac, sesMiuni, orai^cs, 

Lve. areca nuts, and lime. Ti.e im|KJrts lue nee and other food- 
grains, general oilman’s stores, cotton 

corrugated iron, and hand-woven coitun and ^ 

plaint There are ft few Mirwiri merchants at Shillong, but they 
Lvsi no Shops in the interior of the Disinct, where bade is left 10 
(he haniU of the Khi^is und 

An cxctsUeiii tnctalled cart roud runs from GauhWJ io CKtmp^nji, 
via Shillong, a di.stonee of 97 Er»d'=nl* Shillong 

and GftuhAii have been must carefully adjusted, and a tonga ai^ 
buUock-traiii service is luainuined between these two towns. 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Shilleng. few r<»ds are stulabk 
for wheeled traffic; but in 19^3-4 Uiei'* idtoijethcr 356 mtlcs of 
bridk^path^ in fcbe Diatricl. 

The Di:>trict ta divided inio ^tubdivi^Mons, Shillong and Jowai* 
ShiUofig is tlic Iv^d-MLirtcr^ of dm Dejiut>-CammissiDti£r and the 
summer head-quarter?, of the I-oad Govcmmcnt, 

The Jowai subdivision is in charge of a Europcaii 

Subertdinate Magistrate* In addition to ihae officers, an AMrtstant 
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is sLiLioiicd at ShillotrijjV aiid an E%intfer who ia als4J in 
charge of Kiairi:i].i Di^itrict The Juintia HUls, wiih Shillojig, and j4 
vitlugiis^ in the Kha>j HlHs» ate ISrimh temtory- 'The resl of ihc Ktiitsi 
Hills is included in iwcnly-five petty Native States, which have treaties 
or ogTeenient^i with the British Government, l'hc$c SEates vary in 
size from KnyHlUtwith a |K>pulatioii of lo S'onolewae, with 

a population of 169^ Nine of these bUtes liail a popukLion of less 
than ijQoo ^lensons in tyoi. 

The High Court ai GiIcuEca tias nu jurisdiction in the hills, except 
over European British siubJeeU;, 'J’he CodKi of Civil and Crtniinal 
Procedure arc irot in foirt;e^ ttnd the I)cpuly<]ommisslofier exercises 
powers of life imd deatlit subjuci to conlimiatiQii by the LieuLeiuun- 
Govcnior, Petty crinutsal and civil casesp in whieli natives of the 
Histritt are eoncerned, are decided by die vilbg^c authorities, ^rigus 
□fences and civil suits in which foreigners ore concerned are tried by 
ihft Duputy-CoOintissioner and his ^V^istonts, There 1 % oii the whole, 
very little serioLis cTinic in the Disuict, but :$avage murders are 
occaaioiially conmiiiietL 

Land revenue is osscsi^ed only on building sites and on fbt ticc laitd 
in. the Jaiiuia Hilisp which pays Its, t^i4 per acre+ The principal 
source of revenue in British territor)' is a tax of lU f on each house, 

I he revenue iroin house-tax and total revenut ts shown in tliu 
following tabkp in tlmusands of rupees :— 
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There are polkc stations in the hills, at ^hUloiig^ Cherrapunji, and 
Jow-aip and on outpotii at Notigpoh, half-way belwuen Shillong and 
<lau[siLi. "["he foroe a sunctLoned strength of 13 oEbcers and iHj 
merip who arc under the iiuiiiediaie cimrge of the JJeputy-CoEu- 
missiontir, but ordinary police duties are discharged by the village 
ulhciala The only jail in the District is at Shillong; it has a>ccuiiiiiiO' 
dation Ibr 7B prisoners. 

Hluinks to the elTurts of the Welsh i^esbytertan hlmoop eduoiitrorl 
has made considerable progress, and in lyor the proportion of literate 
pt-Tiwns pet cciil) was higher than that in any District in 

.Vssam. The nuEnber of pupik under itastroetion in id^o-ip 

aiid 1903-4 was 3.SS3, 6f555, and 7*273 n^pectively. 

Ihe KhAxi Hilk owes its position to the spread of feEuaJe educoliony 
j '4 |Jcr cenE. of the woEneA being able to read and write, os compared 
With 0*4 |jtf Cent, ut lissom Oi a wiiolc.^ Irt 1903 -4. there were 
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The nAna her of female suhokps waa ^*395. Tlie great majority of 
the p^\>iU under instniutluii were utlly an primary' eSasse^r Of the male 
papulation of w:liaul-going age 38 \Kr eenL wurt- in the primary stage 
of inaitructiaiip and of tlie female papulation of the bJtnie Age 14 per 
cent. The total exfiendiliure on education was Rs. 1^31,000, of ^ hich 
Rs. 7pOoa was derated from fees j about 4a jxir centi of thti direct 
expenditure was dev'oled to primary schools. 

']'he District possei^scs two hospitals and four dispensarieii^ with 
accaninK}diitic>ai for 2^ in-patients. In 1904 the number of oases 
treated wa.-K ^5,000^ of whom 300 were in-futients, and 500 opcrati^ijns 
were performed. The eK|>tmdiiure was Rs, 104000^ the greater part of 
^hich was met fnjtii I'rovitaeial revenues. 

Vaednation is cumpulvury only in t^hillong lowiip and haa been 
somcw'liat ncgEeeted in the l>Unict. In i90j-^4 only a8 per t,ooo of 
the [>opultlion were protuctudj as uomfiared with 44 i^er i^ooo in 
.^ssam as a whole. 

f-V Mackenziup d/ f/ta ike witk ikr 

Iliii Tnfifs v/ fkt ((,'a|cilttat i 

W, J, .Vllciip fm ike a/ C0S^^iik Hftd Jj^n/eak 

//i'// Terriii^ (Calcutta, 1858); J. D, HrKfkurr //tkia/ajpa/t 

(1854) ; d. U. Allen^ Dtsia'i'i G^tseifeer Jmufhi //j//5 

(1906); Major l\ K. 'i\ Gurdorti Tie A^kd^ts {1907).) 

Kh^spur.—Village in the Stichar subdidsion of CAch^ District, 
Eastern Bengal and ^Vssam, situated in 34* Sl^ and ya^ 57'' near 
the isiyuthem face of the B^nii] range- 1 'his was the capital of the 
RAjas of Cichdr from the beginning of tlie eighteenth century to the 
death uf the Vil Rijft in 1830^ W hile livii^ here the Klclilris tame 
Under the inllucnec of Hinduisnip and in $790 the Riji and his 
brother entered the body of a copper image of a csjw and emerged as 
Ksh.ittriya-i. I'he only traces of ihe former rapiiaJ are to be fumid 
in the remains of four temples, two other buildings, aiul three tanks. 
The village is no lunger of any inTiJortance. 

Khatao.—TdVtfjt<7 orS.=ii 5 lra i Hsinci, Bomljay, lying between 17^ iK^ 
aEid 17^ 48" N. and 74* 14" and J4* St"" E-, with an area uf 501 K|uarc 
milesp There arc S5 \dlkgKtp but no town. The head-tiuarter?i arc at 
\'ildQj^ I’hc population in 1901 wn^ compared with ™ 

1891. The deusttyp 341 perKjns per sqiiatc mile, U almost ef|tuil to 
the District average^ 'I'he demand for land TCVenue in 1903-4 was 1-4 
lakhs, afid for cesser Rs- i a,ooo Khatao b a northerly continuation 
of the KhSit^pur plateau, and. combts of the valley of ihe Verla, which, 
rbirig at the notihem point of the id/aka^ daws southwani through it. 
Of the two ranges uf htlb whkJi enclose the v^ey, the wcsteni range is 
the higlier, while the eastern rbe^ but little above the Rbatao upland. 
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The rainfAl], which uvcifiiyes 20 inches Aiinually at Vadojs is scanty and 
fitful - but the diinaEc i& fairly heidtiiy. 

Khatauli.™T owti in the Jilmath uf MuzuEkmjij^ District, 
United Provinces, iiitiiatf.-d in Sif i f S* and 77^ 44' E., on the North- 
AVfcitern Railway and Oil the toad from ?ileenit to Koorkce. Popu- 
latitm bi increa-sinj; Nleadily^ and vrasi ^^^5 in 1901, The town is of 
some age, and contains four iar]ge Jain lempleii and a large sarm built 
by Sltah Jahan. It first became of importance during the Bihtr famine 
of 1^74^ when all the surplus gruin in the District was e:q)orted from 
the railway ^latiun. The streets have recently lieen iJavcd and maAonry^ 
drains cofistrueted, Khataulf is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
w ith an income of about Rs. 3,000. It^ trade is chiefiy i.sj(nnected with 
the €i<port of gniin and sugttr, and is largely in the hands of Jain 
merchants. The faM/i schcKil hm 64 pupils^ and an aided Jain 
School 38. 

Kh&tindiidu.—CapiUi] ofNc|sa]. Ratmanul'. 

Khed T&luka <i),— Tti/akd of Poona District* Bonibayh including the 
jjelly subdivision (Jn/Aa) of Aiiibegaon, and lying between iS° 37'and 
S3' N*Eind 73® 31^ and 74'® 10^ E., with an area of 876 square miles. 
There are two tuwns^ Kheo {population, 3 t93-)i the head-quarterns 
and .\l.\Xdi {2^019); and 242 villager, including C^lion (j jso) and 
(5(joo). The population in 1901 w‘as *56*275, compared 
with 162,391 “1 1091« density^ 179 pcreoivs [icr stiuare mile, b 
slightly below the District average. The deiiuiijd for land rcv'cnue in 
was 3-3 laJthSf and for cesses Rs. 18^000, lliere ure two large 
chains of hills, one hi the north and thu other in the $4Uth. The east 
is a series of tablc^lands crowed by mountains and biltsj the country 
becoming rapidly more rugged as it approaches the Western Ghilts* 
Most of the soil is red or grey, llie Maval or west has littJc Miy- 
crop' tillage. Khed contains the largest forest area in the District. 
1 he cliuuttc is generally good. The annual rainfall averages about 
26 inches. 

Khed Town, Head-^itiarters of the of the same name in 

Poona Distiiet, l|[>nil>ayt situated in 18° 51' N. and 73' 53' E-t on the 
left bai^k of the Hhlina river, a 6 miles north of Poona city. Population 
(1901), 3^933. Khed has Etn area of upwards of 3a square miles., 
within which limits are UL least three places of interest from an archt- 
tectural or archaeological point of vtuw : nanidyt ^hc tomb and luosquc 
of Dillwar Khan, an old Dindu temple of Siddheswar on the left bJink 
of the Tlhima riierp and a temple of TukaidevT some centuries old 
a few yard* to the right of the PiK)na-Xa*[k roach 'i’he tnos[|ue is a 
graceful specimen of Mnsalm^n carved stone^workr The tow-n con^ 
tains a ijub-J edge's court, a dispensary;, and one school with 171 boys 
and 25 girls^ 'Ilic municipality was e^tahlbhed in i36j. For the 
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decade ending the a%'ernge irbcome ftTis Rs. j.cxso. In 1903-4 ihe 
income was Rs, 3,500^ chiefly deri'i’cd from a house tas- A branch of 
the Church Missionary Society, stationed hcrcj carries on eiungelistic 
work in the 

Khed Taluka (2),—Nt>rth-ea5[ern of Ratnagiri District, Hom^ 

\>Ay, lying between i f 33'and 17“ 54^ N. and 2^^ and 7^4^' with 
nn area of 392 square miles. It contain!^ 146 villages, including Khko 
( population, 5,053), the head-qiiarters ; bill no town. The populiition In 
1901 was 95 p 594 i comprctl wiiK roo,55o in 1891. The decrease is 
ascribed to a ^drulcnt cholera epidemic an<l considerable cinigiation 
during the fair season* The density, 244 persons per square milci is 
much below the [district average. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 36 , 000 , and cesses Rs. 6,000. The Muka consists of 
a rugged snd hilly surface, with patches of pof^r land. The north west 
is much broken by ruvdnes j in the nonb-ca-sE, me three hills, >rahqHit- 
garh, Sumflj^garb, and RasiElgarh, detached from the AV*^(stem Ghlts 
by the deep valley of the JagbudL I’be pnticipal passes across the 
Ghilts are the Hitlot and the Amboli, she laEter pa^isable by pack- 
bullocks. The vitinge sites are protected by shatle-giving trees; 
near the villager are numerous sacred groves. The river Jogbudi is 
imvigable by smalt craft as far as Khed^ The greater part of tlirC /4/^^ai 
lies ibeyond the influence of the sea-hree^et and is consequently very 
hot during March, .\pril, and May. The annual rainfall is heaiy, 
averaging about 143 inches. 

Khed Village.—Head-quariem of the of the same name in 

Ratnigin iHstnct, Bombay, situated in 17^ 43' X. and 73*^ 74' E., at 
the head of the Jagbudi river, and surrounded by hills. Population 
(>901), 5,053. A cart-road connects Khed with the port of Harnai, 36 
miles distant Boats of l^hl draught work up from wabhol and Anjan- 
vel to Khed. East of the village .ire [hree small rock temples. The 
place ctmtains a diapenspry, and two schools with 150 and 9 girls. 

Kheda.—District and town in Bombay. ,^r Kaira. 

Khejri,—Village in Midiiapore District, Bengal. Sft KF.ncF.RKE, 

Khekrfl.—Town in the Bilghpat of >feenit rhslrict, UniEed 

Provinces, situated in 52' and 77* 1 7' E., a6 miles west of 
^^ceT1]t city* Popul.ation ((901), 3.91 3 . It is said to have been 
founded i;,6ao years ago by .Ahlrjt, who were ou^ited by jUti from 
Sikandarpur In the NEutfny Ehe owners rebelled, and the land was 
confiscated. The place is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an income of abouE Rs. 5,000. It is rising in importance x*5 a centre 
of the grain and sugar trade. I'hcre k a primarj' school with 60 pupils. 

Kheiat.—State and town in BaluchistltiH Ser K-mAt. 

Khem Karaiip—Town in the Kaiiir /a^iYof Lahore District, Punjab^ 
situated in 31^9^ X. and 74* 34^ E., 7 miles from Kasdr town, on the 
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North-\Vestern Railwaj-, PopubtiCMi (1901), 6,o8|. The KasGr brarKh 
of [he B3.Fi Dciab Cnnal near the town, and Lhe popukuoriip which 
is niaiTily^ agncultura], h well-to-do. The municipality wiut created in 
1SG7. 'rhe income during lhe ten years ending 1903-3 averaged 
Rs. s,2O0| and the esspenditure Rs. 4,800, In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. St 700^ chiefly derived from octroi and the tspendittirc wu-S 
Rs;, 6,200. The town has a vernacular middle .school^ maintained 
by the municipaliLy. 

Khertll.—Petty State in KathiawaRp Bombay. 

Kberdlu T^uka^—Northeastern /tj/nJ^a of the Kadi firaf/A B*yroda 
State, with an area of 246 square niiles. I'hc |K>putation fell from 
9 Sp 6£3 in to 76,463 in 19014 I'hc fit/wJkif contains three towns, 
Khkrall' (popuhtioti, 7,617), ihe hcad^quartcrs, %"aik\a(iar {13,716), 
and Umta (5,242)5 and SS villages, li k level thitjughoitt, and b 
fairly well wooded- The surface soil U for lhe most pari sandy, hut 
there is a littEc black soil. 1lie Khiri Hows through it from east to 
we‘it. 'Fhe tand revenue in 1904-5 was Rs. 42,000. 

Kheralu Town. -Hcail-quarlersi of the of the same name, 

Kadi/j'^w/j Baroda Situe^ situated in 23“ 54^ N* and 73^39^ K., oti the 
Caifcwjir's State line from ^teh^na on the RaJputanaMnlwi Railway. 
Poputalion (1901), 7,617. The tow^n contains a niagisirate’s court, 
a dispensary, two local olBoes, nr^d a vemacutar school* and 

is celebrated for the temple founded by the Vaishna^ite reformer 
VaElabh§chiljya^ who is said to have dw^eU here. It is adniinlsiered 
by a iEunid|Ajility, which receives an annual grant of Rs. 1^600 froTii 
the Slate. 


Kher^v^a State in Maui KaxiHa, Bomtiay^ 

Kheri District —JCorlhern District of Use Lucknow Diviaionr 

United Provinces^ lying between jf 41' and 28° 42" N. and So^ 3" 
and Si°' 151' E.j with an .area of 2,963 mites. In shajie ii w 

roughly triangular^ lhe flattened apcK |KjinUr|g north. The Districi is 
liounded on the north by the river Moh.in, sepamiing it from Nepiil; 
on the cast by the Kaurlila river, separating it from jJahraich; on the 
south by Shapur and Hardol Districts; and on the w^esi by PHibhll 
and Shahjahlnpun An old bed of lhe SAr-da or Chauk^ culled the 
Pbnical irthich again joins that river, divides Klicrf into 

■apectf. ijorttons. The area lying nonh^riusl of ibe L'l 

h a wild tract of country, which fomi.'i practlcaJly 
a i-ast river-bed in which the Sarda Ims worn several channels. The 
widely scattered village Jiites arc perched on lhe highest ground avail¬ 
able, and in the north stretch, large areas of futesL During the tains 
the old clmnnels fill with waierj and the courses of ihe riveni ^Titry from 
year to year. 'I'he greatest %‘olumc of water is carried by the Sardi or 
C'hauki, which divides into two branches on the .voiithem border. One 
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a( ihcse^ ottleiJ [he DtililtFCiri fifirtns, for a short dtstaiKe, the boundary 
bctttx-en Kli«i and and fToi^'s into live Kauri^fa. S^orth of the 

Sard^ lies on old bed called tlie SarjQ ar Suhelr^ which Aho discharges 
inlo the KaurlAk and receives niiiny small tributaries from she norEh. 
The portion of the Diatriei lying south-west of the U 1 is drier and more 
stable* bill is also traversed by a ntitnber of streams, of ^hich the most 
important are the Sarayan^ Kathna, and! CriiniEl, while the Btikhcia flows 
along the souih-wcst border. The District ts studded vrith nvany lake^ 
which in the north-east take the form of deep pools marking the beds 
of old channels of the rivers, while in the somh-wot they are large 
sImJiow swamps f»r sheets nf water* tirying tip in the hot season. 

The District exposes nothing but alluvium, and Jkn/rAiir or nodular 
bmesione Is the only stony forma lion, 

Kherl contains the luxurious vegetation found in the damp submom 
lane tract. Besides tlie forests, which chieAy produce sJ/ and will be 
described separalelyt groves of mangoes are common^ ami there are 
a few areas of dMk and caher scrub jungte. 

The large forest area gives shelter to n^any wild animals^ TigerSp 
bears;, ami wolves are not rare, while leq>ards* wild dc^ hyenas, 
jungle-cats arid jackals are more Five s[jcdes of deer are 

found, the swamp deer being ihc cenrmonest, ami a liair number of 
antelope, and great qaintities of and hogK Grinte-brrds are in 

abundance. Fish are plentiful, and mahseer am caught in all the 
targe rivers. 

South-w'ust of the U 1 the country k generally healthy. The sirip of 
jungle along the Kathn^ h still malarious, but k gradually being re¬ 
claimed. Northn^st of the Ul, and especially beyond the Chauk 3 , the 
climate Is exceedingly damp and feverish. The District generally is 
compamttvely cool, and enjoys a meon annual temperature of nbout 79^. 

'live minfall is high ; the annual average amounts to 46 inchcii, the 
south-west receiving less than the north-ea^l, ^'^adaiiorts from y«ir to 
year are considemblei and the total ho-s fluctuated from 70 inches to 24. 

Traditions point lo the inclusion of this tract In the realm of the 
Lunar race of 1 loiitlnilpur, and several places arc associated with 
episodes in the Thu early Imiory is. History, 

however, entirely unknown The noitbcfn (jori wiis 
held by RilJpuLa in the tenth century, and tmeUtion relates that they 
dispossessed the PSsls anti other aboriginal irtbea^ Musalmin rule 
spread slowly to this remote md inhospitable tract; and it wtis pro¬ 
bably not before the fourteenth century that a chain of forts was con¬ 
structed along the nonhern fronEier, to prevent the incursions of 
marauders from Ncpdl. Under . 4 kbar the District formed part of 
ihc jiirAaF of Kiiairabah in the Sit^A of Oudh. llie later history 
Is merely that of the rise and decline of individual famSltex, and is 
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of purel)^ local impnitance. VVTicn RomtiCHANn u-u-i ceded to the 
British in. part of thiis District was included in the cessioii, but 

it was restored to Oudh after the Nepalese War of iSr4-fi, Ori the 
annemtion of Oudh in 1S56 the west of the present area wtus formed 
into a District called Muhamdl and the easi; in(o Maltlnpurp which also 
included pan of SHipur. A >’car later ^Inhanndr became one of the. 
chief centres of disaBection in northern Oudh. The refugees from 
Shahjahanpiir reached ^luhamdi on June and two da vs later that 
place was abandoned i hiil the whole fiarty, with few exceptions, were 
shot do™ on the way to Sitiputp and the sunivors died or were 
murdered later at Lucknow^ The Hritish officialfii at Malllnpur, wiih 
a few who ha<! fled from Sliapur^ escaped to Ne|3ilp where most of 
ihem died. No real attempt to recover the District wsl^ made till 
Ckrtobfir^ r 353 p but peace was restored before the end of that year. 
The head-i,]uartcrs of the single District then formed were moved to 
I^khJmpur shortly afterwards. 

Many villages contain ancient niounds tn which fragments of 
sculpture have been founds BclmiEr 41 arkh.lr and KhairTgoj-h being the 
most remarkable. A stone horse found near Khairigarh bears an 
instripdDn of Samudra Gupta, king of Mag^dha,. dated In the fourth 
century GoiJL pos.ses.Hes n celebrated temple. 

There are 5 towns and r,fl59 villages. Population is increasing 
steadily. At the four enumerations the numbers were t (1369) 

KopaktiM. 831,91a, (1891) 903,615, (jgoi) 905.13S. 

The District [s divided into three /di 4 if/r—M uuamdi^ 
NiGjiA.5AVp and [^kiiTvpur ^uach named after its hct^d-quarteis. 
The municipality of LAKHlMfUAp the ‘notified area' of MiTHASiDip 
and the town of Gola are the principal places. The fallowing 
table gives the chief atatu^tits of population in igot 
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About Sd per cent- of the total population are Hindus and. nearly 
14 p^r cent MusalmSfis, Between rSgi ojid igoi the District 
suftered both from ffoods aiKl from droughts^ And the laje of increase 
was thus smaller than in previous decades- The deniiiv of population 
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h the lowest in Oudh. Eastern Hindi x& ttie bngu^ge principully 

spi»ken. 

Kherl is renwkable for the simill proprartion of high caiie Hindus 
found in tU Hrflhmans number only 65,000 and tUjpuls Jo,000, The 
tnosl numerous ajfo Chamilra (tanners and cuUivatofs), 104,000 ; 

KunnLs (ai^cillturistsX S3,0oa; Pfi^als (toddynifaweni and cultivatorieX 
6g,ooc; Ahlrs (graziers and cultivatorsjt 60^000; Ixadlms (eultivalors), 
44,000 ^ Eind Muraos (marhet-gardeticrs), 34,000, Among Mu^lmins 
are JulihM (wea^^rs), ao,oooj Fathftns^ 16,000; Ri.jpuls, 11,000; 
Shaikhs, ii^ooo ; and BehnAs {eotton-carders);, n,ooa The BanjAris 
of this District number 6,^, found onty in the submontane iracis. 
They me largely carriers of grain. Kurm^ Itrahmans, Raj pula, 
Muraos, Cham&rs^ and FftsTs are the principal cultiratots. Agriculture 
supports as many as ^7 per eentn [>f the loud population. 

Out of 417 native Christians in tgoi, 337 were Methodb>l4^ The 
American Methodbit Mission, opened in 186 a, has a number of 
branches in ihc District. 

Khert is divided by ids riveni into four tracts of conditions. 

The sou^h-west comer between the Siikhetft and the GunitJ comists of 
fertile loam, which turns to sand along the Gunitt. Aaiiculture 
Between the Guiutl and the Kathni lies a high sandy 
tract called the Fareh£r, in which cultivation is extremely precarious, 
but which is celebrated ax a breeding-gruund for cattle- The richest 
part of the District is included between the Kathnfl and the Ulp where 
the soil is a rich loam. Beyond the Ul, cukivation shifts over wide 
tracts, 1hc fliiods of the KamiiLi usually deposit ccarsup infertile 
sand, while the iSarda and Dah^wm bring down finer sill in which rice 
can be grown. 

The tenures in Kherl are those commonly found in Ouhh. Of 
the total area, 71 per cent, is held by MMifdn, but only a very sniall 
area b sub-settled. .Most of the rest is included in zamifttfan m&M/f. 
'the fnuin agricultuml statistics for igoj -4 arc given bdow, in bquaru 
miles : — 
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Wheat is the crop tnost lurgely grown, covering 343 square miles or 
^5 per cent, of the area troppetL Ricc maize (ao8)t l^arley 

057 )t Us^}t pulsus (tja) are also important. 

Sugar-cane (4^) wtd oilseeds (soj itre the chief non-food crops. 
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I hc was very liackwarj al the time of the fir^t regyljiT 

sclllcmcnt, but in thtrty ycaoi the cultivated area had increased by 
13 per cent. A s^eric^ c^f bad seasons froiii iSgj to reduced 

cultivation considerably; but tn 190J- 4 ihc area %a5 25 per cent, 
greater than it luid been forty years before. There has abo been 
a rise in the area double trro|]pcd. The area under suj^^ar-caiie^ 
wheaEt Lind liee has increa^jed So some extent, but the hnprovenient 
in the kind of staple grown is not so marked as elsewhere. Tbc 
demand for ad%anE:es tinder the l^d Improvement and Agricuh 
tu riots’ Loans Acts is small^ except m unShvoijrAble yeafs. Only 
Ks, SS.ooo wcLs lent during ten years ending 1900, and Imlf of this 
sum was ad^'aneed in the faniinc ytatr, 1^97. Praciiatl ty no loans 
have been given since 1900, 

Kherl k she most imjKirtant centre for cattle-breeding in the 
United Provinces. It supplies a large number of dmughi buISfKikj 
to Ike whole of Qudh and the Coralclipur Divisian. The most 
distinctive breed is called l^reh-Sr, from the tract of country where 
it is found. The bullocks arc small, but fiery tcnipcred, fast movers, 
and vcT)- enduring. Other btecds are the Hbar, Khairtgarb, Majhra, 
SingilhT, and Dhauruhri, which Are larger and coarser. During the 
hot season cattle are taken In large numbers to gra^e in the jungles 
of Nepal. Ponies are numerous, hut of a very' Inrerior ty|>Cp and are 
chiefly kc[)l as pack-onlnmls. Sheep and goals are kept fur mca^ Eind 
for Elicir wool aiKl hair. 

Only 176 square miles were irrigated in t9oj“4, of which 109 w'cre 
supplied by wells^ 60 by tanks or and 7 by other sources. 

Itngatton is pmciicalEy coiifiiicxi to the south west of the District^ 
excluding the ParchSr tract, in which there Is hardly any. The 
springdevel is high, and ibu or lever is used to raise winter from 

welts. Irrlgiition frouv^^'^^ carried on by the swing-baskei. 

‘ Redyed ^ foresu cover an area of 44 j square miles in the north of 
the District. The chief timber tree is sa/ {S^Jifrra n^^us/u) j but the 
forests aliio contain tumHu { 7 *^rmmit/iii hi/du {Adifta 

yb/tity^ kAair {Airai^tu CriteAir), and other valuable sj}ecieSt The minor 
products include fuel, lhatching-gras!(, and grass used ajs fibre. In 
^ 9 ^ 3 r -4 the total m-cntic from forest produce wsis 3^5 InkhSp the 
receipts from ttnibcr being the most inijiortaiit itctiu *J’hc fort^sl^ are 
included In the Kherl division tjf tljc Oudh cifclc. 

AiifiAar is the only mineral produel, and is u^ed for making lime 
and metalling roads. It is^ however, scarce and of poor quality, as la 
usual in the submontjine Dlslricis, 

The most impOTiant industry is sugar-refiningjand this is only cairted 
On south-w^t of the Uumu. Cotton cloth for local use is W'oven at a 
few plates, and at Otl ihcie k a sniuill nianufacture uf braiis utensils- 
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The District exports ||;rainp sug^fp forest produeCi CAttlCp and 
white the chief imports are piece^gocKls, mcUJs, and salt. There is also 
some trade with Kepal^ from which tirabcTp rice, end 
spices ar« received. TKe principal tradii^g cenires 
arc Lakhlmput, Muhiimdl* and Gola. 

The Luchnow-BareiUy State Railway {managed by the RohiEkhand 
and KtimHtm Katlway) crosses rhe District soyth-west of the Ul^ From 
-Mailint m brunch strikes off through the forest to MaratancM Chit on 
the Sardl, which cto.ssed by a temporuiy bridgCp the tine being 
continued from tlie opposite biink to Son^rlpur. A short branch of 
ihiii line from Dudhwl to ilie Nepll fronticTp oi.rened in 1^103^ 15 used 
chiefly for the export of graLn and forest produce^ The whole line 
from ^fail^nl is open only from January to June* Tlie Pawayiln 
steam tramwyyj whtch cixanecLs; ^[ailflnl with Shlhjftli-'lnpiirj has a 
short length in the DistricL 

Communications by road are very poor. Only 40 niiles are metalled 
out of a total length of 656. About 350 mites are maintained by the 
Public Works department, but the toqjt of all but 17 miles is cluuged to 
I^ocal funds* The chief metalled road is that from Stllpllr to Shlh- 
jahilnpur, which passes through the jjouth-west comer of the District, 
and the other metalled roads arc merely short lengths of feeder-roads 
to railway staiioi^. The improvement of coiumunicaCion:;!^ and in 
jjanicukr the construction of bridge^ h rendered difflcuU by the 
of the streams which insefjtert the Distrieu Avenues of Irees 
are niaint:i4nod on only it miles. 

Owing to the natural moisture uf the soil and the rarity of a scriou-i 
failure of the rainfall^ scarcity from drought is not severely felt m thk 
DistricL Distress wax exiierienccd in 1769, and p^niine. 
tradition relates that in 1 there was severe famine 
and nuuiy dc^tlut occurred from sljmalioiL Scarcity w-as again felt in 
tSait floor houses were 

opened, but were not much resorted to* Up to that time the dil^uUiea 
of transport had udded to the distress caused by a local failure of 
the crops 3. but the railway, oj^ened in now makes it possible 

to import grain when neededr hrom TS92 to iSy5 excessive rain 
injured the crops in tire low-lying jairts of the DLstriet, Fhc drought 
of 1S96 thus oiuKd an increase in the cultivated area tiortlnaist of 
the Uh though It was followed by a conlractiou in the area under 
spring crops in 1897. Relief works and poorhou^es were opened, but 
fainine was not severer 

The DciHlly-ConimiEsiorbcr is assisted by a stalf of three Deputy^ 
Collectors recruited in Indb^ and a resides 

at the bead-quarters of each A Deputy-Con¬ 

servator of Forests is aiaLionfsl at Lakhlrapur. 
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The diwl courts are those of the Munsif and Subordinate Judge, 
and the District is included in the Lml and Sessions Judgeship of 
Slt 4 pur, Crime is generally light, though thefts and burgkriei are 
conimon, owing to the fact that the houses in ntany parts are sintply 
wattle sheds. The jungle along the Kathnl fonnerly had a bad 
reputation fur sheltering eriminati. An aiieitipl has been made, with 
only pania] success, to reckim the cnininat tribe known as JJhaiCs 
or htosias by iretdiiig them csn the kind, Female inknlicide was 
formcrty rife, but is no longer suspected. 

'file r^rds of ihiy first summary settlement made after uimeMllon 
I^nshed in LheMutiny. It is, however, certain that under it tiie tsluk- 
dirf lost few villages. After the Mutiny a second suinniary settlement 
was made on the basis of the accounts under native rule, ibe demand 
amounting to ^.g luklis. A survey was commenced in 1S64 and 
a regular scttlemciu followed, which was completed by 1S72. 'I'he 
assessments were based on estimates uf produce and on selected rent 
rat«, while they also anticipated a great extension of cultiv.it bn 
and proved too high. 'J’he necessity for revision was increased by 3 
succession of bad years, and the whole settlement svas again L-vaintned 
^Iwecn iSyj and 1877, with tlw result that the demand wa.s nduted 
from li i ID 8 tilths, 'J’hc settlement ofHcers sal us civil courts to 
dcleimine ckims to n'ghLs in land, but their work wa.. lighter licre than 
in most Uiitricts of Oudh. A new settlement, preceded by 11 resurvey, 
was made between 1897 anti 1900, and was charncten/ed by speed 
and econony- Rents are payable in kind over a lame area, and the 
valuapon of this portion of the District was made by ascertaining 
the actual receipts over a series of yeaii In some cases rents are jjaid 
by c^h rates on the area actually cultivated in each harvest, and for 
the finer staples cash rents are imariably paid The demand fixed 
amounted to to.j lakhs, whicli represented 46 JJer cenb of the esiimated 
nci ^ets. In different iiarts af the I li.sirici the incidence varies 
Ironfc Rs, 2 to K. 0-4. tiu: ai being R, o-j. 

Collection on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 

iuipt: occn^ m thousitfidfi of lupt;^ 


1 
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tbUJiieipality, one ‘notified 

1^1*. 'f'wns administrned und« Act XX of 1856. 

I j liiniti of ih^ axe imnii^ed by tbe Distrtcl 

board, which in t^o^-4 jmd an income atid citpeiidiiure of t-j lakhs 
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About half the incuiiic is derived from nllc^^lJ and the expciiditure 
included Ri, sJS.Ooo zipent on rqads and buildings- 
'Ilie DLsuict 5ut)eiTnteiidont of jkiWc^ lia*t Ulsdtt him s force of 
j injj;icctorvp S$ sulKjrdinaie officefit, and 356 tonsiables. disiHbuted in 
12 (Hjike slatEOns ; and there are also 44 municipal and town policep 
and 1,762 mraJ and road police. The District jail contained a daily 
atienige of 356 prisoners in 1903. 

Kherl is oi>e of die most backward Districts in die United J'rovinecs 
in regard to educadofif and only r-S per cenL of die population 
(j-j ujiile?i and O't females) could and w'rite in 1901. Hie 
number of public schools inoeased from ys with 3,430 pupils fn 
i3So-i to 116 with 4^046 pupils in jyoo-r* In 1903-^4 there were 
162 sucli ^hools with 5p6j6 pupiiSi of whom 189 were girls^ besides 
4 prii.'ate schools with 6 j pupils. 'Ihrce schcxils are maintained by 
tJovernment and 89 are managed by tlie District and municipal boards^ 
The total expenditure on education In the same year w'.\s Rs. 40^000, 
of which Rs. 34^Sco was |>rovided from l^ocal funds and Ks. 4,400 
by fees. 

I’here are K hiJrsjwlaLs and dispensaries, with Licxommodadon for 
jy in patients. In 1903 the number of cstses treked was 46pODo, 
including 415 In-patients, imd ip9SS oper^liuns were (jeifotnied- The 
expenditure amounted to Ri, 10,000, chiefly met fnan Ixieal funds. 

About 13,000 persons were succeft^^uily vaccinated in 1903 4^ repR’ 
sen ting a pro|a.»rtion of 34 per t,ooo oF population. \'acci nation is 
compulHory only in the niunici^xility of Ijiihrmpur. 

[i^ fL Jlutlcr^ (roor); li. R. Nevill+ Disfriti 

< i905), i 

Kheri Town (A'ji^r#)^—Town in ihe Lakhlmpur foMst/ of Klieri 
Disinctj United I'rovinces, situated in 57* 54^ N- nnd 80* 48^ t,* on 
the Lucknow-Bareilly ritale Railway. Population (lyojjp 6^223. Khcft 
is a place uf sonic antiquity, and contains a fine tomb buih over the 
remains of Sdyid Khurd, who died in 1563. It is administered under 
.\ct XX t>r 1856, tt'ith an income of about Ks- 800. I'hough giving 
iUf name to the District, it is of small importance. A daily inarkct 
k held, and the town contains a branch of ihc Amcrkan MethtKhst 
^^lission and a school with 144 pUjJtls. 

Kheri-RAj^pur.— llic htALWA AGhKtv, Central Indie 

KherwAra (1).--Cantonment included in the fifth or Mhow division 
of the Western Commorid of the Indian araiyiand situated in 23^ 59' K. 

irt the south-west comer of the Slate of Udaipur, 
Kajputiina, about 50 miles south of Udaipur city. It stands in a s'aliey 
J,ojo feel above the sea, and on the banks of a small sUfsim called the 
CiodSii'ari. Population (ryoi), 3,289- RberwAfa 1$ the hcad-qixortcrs 
of the Bhil Corps, which was raised between 1840 and [844, 
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with the E.»bjcct!i of weaninj^ a sciHi savage face from its predatory 
hahitii, giving tbem honuiirablc employment, and assisting the Me war 
Slate in preserving order. The uniform of the Bhil sepoy of those 
early days wras a scanty lum cloth ^e wnutd wear no other) j hh arma 
were a bow and arTtni-s; and his distrust and ^uspieion was such that 
he would serve for daily jjay only, deserting if that were wi[hheld. 
I'hroughout the Mutiny of 1S57 the corpa remained staunch. At thiE 
time a squadron of Bengal cavalry was stationed here, and left in 
n body for \imach after cndcavouriirg to persuade the Bhils lo join 
them, rhe latter followed up the squadron^ killed ev^ery' niaii, and 
brought back their horses and accoutrements to KherwOro* A detach- 
pient operated against TindaToprs adherents in B^nswdra and rartib- 
garh, and gained the Mutiny medal- I’hc corp^ received, its colours in 
1 and was placed tmder the Commander-in Chief in 1897. [t con¬ 
sists of eight compartics (seven of BhJis and one of Hindust^isX and 
furnishes detachments at KoEiUp Udaijam cityp aiid the town of DQngar- 
puf. Much good has bcci^ effected by the enhslmcnt of ihese hfll- 
men j and* through the influence of diose in the service and of the 
numerous pensioners in the district:^ the Bhib have largely forsaken 
their predatory- habits. l>iiritig the famines of tS^yy and 1901-2 
the corps did excellent work in hunting down daeoils and keeping 
order generally. Besides the rcgttnenlaf school and hospital^ the 
coiiEonmem contains u school mairtlatncd by the Church Missionary 
Soaeiy* which has a branch here^ and a hospital with accommodation 
for TO in-patients, which is kept up from private subscfiplions and a 
gram from the Dafbflj. 'rhe commandant of the Bhll Cofps is also 
Political SupetinlcndciU of the Hilly I'raets, a wild Gountry', com 
pnsmg the two Muffiiats or districls of Kherwara and Kotra, con- 
laining altogether villages and ^43^9^ inhabitants, almost all of 
W'hom are Bhils, ^ITie villages arc for the most jrart held by jietty 
GirOrSia chiefs, who pay a small tribute dr quit-rent to the Mewflr 
I>arhar. The principal chiefs in the Kherwflra district are the Raos 
of Jawis, J^dnip and Madri. 

Kberwara {2)^— T^ahfra/ m the K[alvva Ac-eseVp Central India, 

Khetrl. Head quarters of the chicbhip of the same name in Jaipur 
State, Rajputlrm^ situated in N. and 75^ 47' E., about So miics 
north of J^ptir city* Population (igoi), 8*5^7. I'he town is pic¬ 
turesquely situated in the nndst of liillsp and h difhcult of access, there 
being only one cart-road and two or three hridle-jjatlis into the valley in 
which it stands. It is commanded by a fort of some strength on the 
suinmit of a hill 1,337 R-fil above sea IcveL In thu town the 
nunc^tains an Angka-vcriiacular high school mtended by 66 bcjysi 
i\ Hindi school attended by 112 boys, and a hospital with accotn- 
modaiion for 6 in-pattents. There are aUo 5 indigenous schools^ and 


A'/Z/ZC/Z/Z^fW STATE 


.1 coinUiniLd |Msi mid ttlegr^ph ufiict. In the immedbii; neighh>Dur- 
hood are valutiblc coppcr-minies^ li'hichp alxiul iSj4i y'ieldcd an inconit 
of Ks. 30^000+ but fthichp tjwing lo the absanee of |irT>|«r apjillances for 
keeping down the walcr and a sciircity of fuel, havt not l>een w^urkcd 
fur foiuiy N'ickcl and cobalt haie been found j but these iiiinctaU 

are quarried princiiially ai iJaliai, about 7 miles to the south, the ore 
lacing extensively used fur enailldltng and esported for this purpose to 
Jaipur, Delhi, and other places. The cllicfshipp w%ich lies pijjtly in the 
Shekhfiwati and partly in the Torawiid ir/stfWtfZj consists of 3 towns— 
Kuktr], CHIKAWA^ and Kot PDtli— and 355 villages j and the popu¬ 
lation in lyoj wtes 131,513, Hindus forming nearly 9^ per cent, and 
MuKatniRns S pCT cent, Tn addition, ihe HhIII has a nhare in a 6 
villages not enumerated abovt^ ami possesses h-df uf the town of Sis- 
ghAna. llie town and /rr^4JT# of Kot Pfltli are bdd as a free grant 
from the British Government, while for the rest of his territory the 
pays to the Jaipur DarbAr a tribute of Rs^ 73+7S0. 'iTie normal income 
of the estate is about 5-3 lakhs, and the e!e|?endilure 3*5 lakhs. 

Khetuj. —%^illage tn the head-quarters subdivision of Fljshlihi Dis¬ 
trict, Ea-stern Bengal and Assam, situated in 14” 54' N. and 8S" 23^ E, 
Population 44a. It enjoys a high repute for sanctity from its 

having been visited by Choitanya^ ttie great Hindu rch'gious reformer 
of the sixteenth century% in whose honour a Lem|>lc has been erected 
in the A'illage- A religious fair held annually in October is attended 
by 7 SfOOO [jursons. 

Khewm,—.Salt mines in Jhelnin Disirict, Punjab MavoMene, 
Khiaoda.—in the (iwALiOP RtsJUKSCV. Central India. 
Khtcblng.—\’'iLljige in ttrbbanjt one of the Orissa Tributary 
Elates, Bengal, situated in 21° N. and £5^ 50' B, Populatioii 
(lyoi)p 269. It cx^ntains QTch.'ioolt^iod remains, such as sutues, pillars^ 
moundit, and the ruins of sevenil brick and stone temples. A gnaip of 
temple:^ adjoining the village is of gn^at intcresL One of the lemptes 
(to Sita) seems to liave been repaired in the time of Man Singh, 
Akl.iar's Hindu general, to whom anodief {unfinishfd) temple should 
probably be ascribed- 

[A/rAofi^ogicai Stffvfv voL xlii, pp- 74 ^-] 

Khjjadia.—Petty State in KaiifiAWAR, Bombay. 

Khjjadia Dosaji.—Petty Stale in KathiAwaRp Bombay- 
Khjjadia Najani.—Putty State in KAxmAwAR^ Bombay* 
Khilchipur State- Mediiili4cd chie&hip in Central India, under 
the Bhopal Agency* lying between 2^° 5i'‘and 24'^ 17^ N. and 76" 36' 
and 76"" 43' E.p with an area of about 373 square miks. It is bounded 
on the north by the KoUdi Slate of the Rajputina Agency ; oti the t=asl 
by tCljgarh j on tlie west by Indore e and on llie south by Natsingh^ 
garb. The State is situated in ihe dLstrici of MAlwi known as 
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KHfLCHIFUR STATE 


Khichiwini, mainly in «lic J:)»can trap area, but over 11$ more noTthem 
l>onion .sondstoiiiis of the Kaimur and other allied series arc r» pn^ , 
T he elimate is tetnpemtep the annual ntinrall averaging about 33 inches. 

The chiefs arc Khichi Rajputs, a section of the great Chauhin elaa 
This Slate was fouiulcd in 1544 by Ugrnsen, who was forced by faimly 
dissensions to migrate from the KhichS capital ofGi^un. A grant of 
land was subs«|u^ily mude to him by the Delhi emperor, which 
included the adjoining itirilpur and M^ehalpurnow a part of 
Indore States and ShujSlpur, now in Gwalior, 'i'liis tcrritoiy' was lost in 
J770, when Abhai Singh was obliged to make terms with Smdhia. At 
the time of the settlement of hf.ilwa in tSj^ a dispute existed regaiding 
the succession, which at the request of the Gwalior Darhilr was settled 
> the uiediution of the Briujih aiithontieSf DiuHn Shcr Singh succeed' 
in^ l* ^ He was foiEowceJ ifi 1369 by hi^ nephew Aiiiiir 

Singh, who received tiie heredit4f> tiile of Rao BaL^dur m 1S7S- In 

1 Sa4 he abolblwjd all imnsit duties m Hie State, except those oti opium. 
JTie present chief, Bhawani Singh, succeeded in iSqn. The Rao 
Bahadur of Khilclitpar is entitled to a Siilute of q guns. 

The population was ^ (i&Si) 36,1^5, (iSqi) 36,30a, and Um) 
giMJig a deuisily of 114 periKms per wjuare mile. The Sutc 
contains one town, KHlLoifjPuii (i»puUtion, 5,1^1), the capital : and 

2 3^ VI Eages, Hindus number 35,258^ or ^4 per cenL ; Musalniilns, 
1,051, or 3 i»r cent.; and Animists, 79*, mostly Hhlls. The chief 
Mstes and tniKs are Sondhi.ls, 4,500; Dhskads, 3,800; D^swUie 
( allied to tJondhiOs), 3,070; L’hanOra, 3,550; IMlngts, 3,530; T^xlhas, 
^*340 I tUld Kijpuls, 2,210, 


1 he ^i] in tbe south-west is of the fertile black variety, bijaring good 
cro^ o all iheordiniity grains ; but the northcru jsortiom arc cohered 
with a rough stony soil of littk agrtcuEiuml value* Of the total area, 34 
ajunre nii]^ or gj per cent., aj^ culiivated^ of which 5 square tniks 
arc imga c ; Sc SiC[tLan: niile^ arc under fbresl; 46 square niile^i or 17 
cent., arc cultii-able but not cullivated; and the resit fi waste, 
occuplesi 38 sfjuaie nuica, ot 44 jicr cent, of the cultivated area j 
ro ton, 4 square miles ; ;iopj3y, 2 square miles; and wheal, i square 


e ’tatc IS divided for adniini'itnative purposes into three ArAif/j, 
^ ^ ITic chief has full powers in civil and revenue 

til ers, t fljl serious cases of crime are dealt with by the Political 
' revenue amounts to about i^r lakhs, of 

^ deriA'ed fn>rn land, Ks. 11,000 from and 

. 1^0^ rora e^oms dues^ including Rs. 2^000 from opium. The 
prinupa 1 vf expend Uure itre; Es. 7,000011 the chicTs establish- 
men , s^^^ooo on gcnctal administration, Rs. 10,000 on army and 
police, and R& 3,000 on public works. A Irihute of Rs. 12,635*fornwly 
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made direct toSiridhia, hm been since 1S44 pnid to the Britkh Gcivem- 
ment through the l^olitical Agents m adjust ment of Sindhia's contribu¬ 
tion towards the local corps in The Lind rei'enue is farmed 

out and is realized in British coin^ wdiich has l<cn legal tender since 
The State keeps up a small force of regular infantry^ i6c strong, 
as a liody-guard to the chief. There are also 35 horse and sSU foot^ 
■who act as policcp and serve 4 guns. A British |K»st officep a ^ool, 
and a hoapitai are maintained at the chief town. 

Khilchipur Town,—Chief town of the State of the same name in 
Ccntfal Indiat situated in if 3' Wand 35" Iv.j about 1,400 fct?t 
above the lc%-el of the seOt in the rugged country at the foot of the arm 
of the Vindhyas whkh striker cast^wds from Chitor tn Chanderl. 'Fhe 
name ^'as originally Khlchlpur; and the eoiruptioit ntay be due to an 
attempt on the part of the Muhammadan rulers to substitute KhiljTpUr, 
the name under w^hlch the town is mentioned in the 
Population (jgoi)p 51I21- A British post otTice, a jail, a school, and 
a hospital lite situated In the town. Khitchipur is connected with 
the Agm-Bornhay high rotid by a feeder-road, ?s milts !ong^ whence 
iniffic passes to Guna station on the Blna-BIran braiK^h of the Great 
Indian Feninj^ula Kailwayt 53 miles distant. 

Khipro^— TS/ffla of Thar and PArkar District^ Sind, Bombay, lying 
between aj® 16* and sfi* 15' N. and f and 70® E., with an area 

of 2,2 square miles. Population in was compared with 

47,199 "The densitjv 14 pcrson-s per square rniicT is almost 

equal to the nistrict average. The f^/aka contains 135 villages^ the 
head-quarters being at Khipro. Tlie land revicnue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to nearly 1 lakhs. Excepting the de‘iert |>ortion^ known as 
Rlnahu Mfia, the tdiuJia is irrigated by the Miihrao Canal and the 
Dhoro Naro. 

Khirasra,~PetLy State in Kathiawak, Bombay. 

KhlrpaJ.—'I'own in the Gh 5 Ll 3 subdivision of Mldnapore District, 
Bengal, situated in 22^ 43^ N. and nf Tlie population in 1901 

was 5,045^ compared with £,046 in 1873. The decrease in due to the 
ratages of the Burdwin fever. Khirpai wu-s cou^tltuted a municipality 
in 1876. The income and expenditure during the decade ending 
r9aT-3 averaged Rs. 3,300^ [n 1903-4 ^he income was Rs. 4itoo^ 
mainly derived from a tajc on jjersons (or jjroperty tax); and the 
expenditure was Rs. 3^45 o- 

Khojak An historic pass ocrciss the Khwaja Anir 5 n off¬ 

shoot of the Toba-Kakar mountains in the Quetta-Ptshin District, 
Baluehist^. It lies in 30*=^ 51 N. and 34' E.^ 70 miles from Quetta 
by rail. From Kilo Abdullal'i, on the south, there is a gradual ascent 
to Shebkigh, whence the summit (7.45? ^ reached in jj miles. 

A cart-road through the pass cotiaccts KJla Abdulbb with Chaman. At 
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Sheiabagh the ihmugh ihe Khojak tunnelt which is ju^it 

under inil^ long, atid cost rather less than ?o Lakhs of rupees^ or 
about Rs, 530 per lineal foot ft was constructed between tS83 and 
189r. Lying on the route from Kandahir to Indian the Khojak Pass 
has been crosscti and recrossed for centuries by conqueror* soldier, and 
merchant; and its passage was twice cffcciKi by the British aims, in 
1839 and in 1879- 

Khojajikhera.— TA^Aura/ in the Malwa Apencv^ Centnif India- 

Kholapur^—Town in the Distnet and tJ/uA of Animoti, Berdr, 
situalcxi in eo'* N, and 77” 3/ E., sS miles west of Amraotr tom 
Population (1901)^ 5iJ73- Its silk trade wjj once considerable. In 
1809 Vithal BhSg TJeo, SiiftiiAdAr of Ellichpur^ demanded a contribU' 
lion of Rjb, tpOo^ooo. On pay men E being tefiUicd he captured the lown^ 
which w'as then protected by waits, and it was sacked by hi,^ troops. 
lUi rapid decadence is partly attributable to the annual fights which 
formerly occurred between the Musaltnans and the RlJputSp when 
the victorious jKirty always took occa-^^ion to plunder at least part of 
the town. 

Khond A iJravtdbn tribe mostly found in the Tributary 

States of Odiisa, and in the adjoinbg Agency tract of Gan jam District, 
Madras. The total number of Kbonds or Kandlis (including Konda 
Dora) returned at the Census of 1901 was 701,198,^ of whom no less 
than 5*7 s 7?^ retained their animistie faith^ while 494,099 still spoke 
Kandh or KtiL The follow'lng description chiefiy relates to the ioj^opo 
K honds in the Orissa State of Rallliandl, a large tract of which is 
known as the Kondhin :— 

The Khonds call them>^lv'Cs Kiiiloka or Koienjil, which may [lossihly 
be deriv^ from A& or kt7, meaning a * mountain' in 'JV'lugu+ Their 
own tiaditions os to their origin are of no historical value. 'They wetet 
however* protiahly in possession of the country before the Oriyi 
immigration, as iji shown by the fact that the EJLjl of KSliLhandi w-as 
accustomed until recently to sit in the tap nf a Khond on his accession, 
while his turban was tied on and he received the oailis of fealty* 'The 
were also aocustome<| to tike a Ivhond girl as one of their wives, 
while many of the or large kndholders in Kiitiiliuindt, Taln^ 

and Sonpur are Khonds. 

"llicrc is no strict endogamy in the Khond trli>t It has two main 
divisions i the Kulii Khouds, who are hill-mcit and retain their primi¬ 
tive tribal cUEtoms ; ami the plain-dwelling Khimdsi w'ho have acquired 
a tincture of Hinduistiu The latter have formed se^'eml divisions 
which are supposed to be endogamous, though the rule U not stiietly 
observed Among these are the Raj Khonds, DuJ, Taonla, Forkhia, 
Kandharra, CiourU, Nagla, and others. The Raj Khonds arc the 
highest, and are usually knde<l projuieiors. Unless they have land ihey 
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are noi called Kij K hands if a Kboiid fl34ifries in anrither 
division he desceni'j to jt^ The Dais also called Balmudil or ^ ?5ha¥eti/ 
may liave been soldicr^4 The PorkhiSs cal or buffalo; the Kan- 
dlmrrdii grow lunnetic; the Gonrias graic cattle; and ibe Nagli, or 
' naked/ are apparently so called because of their paedty of dolhing. 
The dinsions iherefotc arc tmm\f due lo differences of stjcial pcactict 
The Kutil or Uh Khonds art safd to be so called bK^use they break 
the skulls of animals when they kill them for fotJcL Traditionally the 
Khonds have thirty-two exogamous septs, but the number has now 
increased, 'fbe septs ore further divided into sub-septs^ w^hich are 
also eKogamous, and tire usually lotemtstit^ The same sub^sept is 
found in different septs, and a maji may not many’ a girl belonging to 
the sept or sub-sept as himself- But there is no restriction as 
to niarriage on the moiher's side* and he can marry his maternal 
unde's daughter. 

Marriage Ls adult, and a price is paid for the bride, which was 
formerly frern ts to ao bead of cattle, but has rvow been reduced in 
some localities to t^o or three, and a rupee in Heu of ^ach of the 
others. A proposal for masriage is made by placing a bra^ cup and 
three arrows at the girl's dcKjr* If ihe^e are not retnolcd by her father 
in token of refusal, the terms are discussed. 'Fhe w'erlding pnffe^iem 
goes from the bride's to the brid^rootn's house- -\t the marriage the 
bride and bridegroom come out, each sitting nn the sboutder.s of one 
of their relatives. *nie bridegroom pulls ihu bride to his side, when 
a piece of cloth i* thrown over them, and they arc tied together with 
a piece of new yam w‘oiind round them seii'eii limes, A oock is 
sacriheedp and the cheeks of the couple are singed with burnt bread. 
They jiass the night in a veranda, arrd Hievt day are taken to a lank, 
the bridegroom being ojmed with a bow and arrows. He shoots one 
through each tjf seven cow^dutig cakes, the bride after each sliot wash¬ 
ing his forehead and giving him a green twig for a tooibbnuili^ and 
some sweets. 'Fhls is symbolical of their future couise of i]fL\ the 
husband procuring food by hunting while the wife wails on hin^ anii 
prepares his food. Sexual mlercoursc before marriage between a n'tan 
and girl of the iribe is condoned, so long as they are not within the 
prohibited dcgrccii of relationship. A trace of polyandiy survives in 
the custom by which the younger brothers ore allowed access to the 
elder brother's wife till the time of their own marriage- 

On the sixth day after a male child has been bom, his mother takes 
a bow and arrowy and ?itand5 with the child facing successively to 
the four points of the compa^^s, Thb is to make the child a skilful 
hunter when be grows up- 

ITie dead are usually buried, but the piacdce of cremaiing the bodict^ 
of adults is increasing- VVben n body Is buried a rupee or a copper 




com is lit^i in the so thJit the rieceasetl maj? not go penniless to 
the other world. Sometimes the dead man's clothes and bows and 
Sfrows are buried with him. On the tenth day the soul is brought 
back. Outside the village, where iw^o roads ntect, rice is offered to 
a cockt and if it CAl% this is a sign that the ?a>nl has comen The sou] 
is then asked to ride on a bow stick covered with cloth, and is brought 
to the house and placed in a comet with those of other relatives. 
J’hc soub are fet! twice a year with nec. In Sambalpur a ball of 
powdered rice is placed under a tree with a lamp near it» and the hm 
insect that settles on the ba^l is uikcn to be the soul, and is brought 
home and worshipped. 

The Khond pantheon consists of eighty four godn, of whom I>haml 
Deotil, the earth-god» is the chief He is usually acoonipanied by 
Bhfltbnrsl Dootdp the god of huntings The carth^god is represented 
by a rectangular piece of wood buned in the ground, while Bhatbarsl 
has a place at his feet in the shape of a granulated piece of sioncp 
Three great festivals arc held annually, marking the dates from which 
the new maAaJ Howcrs and rice may be liTst eaten. Once in four or 
five years a buffalo Ls offereti to the earth-god, in lieu of the human 
sacrifice which was formerly in vogue. The animal is predestined for 
sacrifice from its birth, and is allowed to warKler loose and gmj&e on 
ihv Crops at its will. The stone representing BhAtIjarNi is examined 
pen^icaUy, and wiien the gmnules on it appear to liave increased it ts 
decided that the time has come for the sacrifice. In Kalahandr a lamb 
is sacrificed every year, and strips of its flesh distributed to all the 
villagers, who bury it in their fields os a divine agent of feiiiIi£atioU| 
In the-Same way as the Sesh of the human victim was formerly buried* 
The Khond worships his bows and arrows tjefore he goes out huntings 
and believes that every bill and valley has its separate deity, who must 
be propitiated with the promise rjf a sacrifice before his territory is 
entered, or he will hide the animals within it from the hunter, and 
enable them to escajie when wounded. They apparently believe that 
the souls of the departed are Ixim agam in children* Sonic boys are 
named Majhian Budhi, which means an *otil headwonian,* whom they 
suppose to have been born again with a change of se?L (’hildren are 
weaned in the fifth or siKtU year, and are then made to ride a goat or 
ptg> os a mark fT respect, it is saidj to the ancestor w ho has licen 
reborn in them. Names usually recur after the third generalioiu 

The Khond traditionally despises all occupations except those of 
husbandry, hunting, and war. They arc considered verj’ skilful culti¬ 
vators in places, but usually, like other forcfiE tril>es^ they 
improvident and fond of drink. 

Jn occurred an armed rising of the K bonds of Kalaliandl, 
as a result of their grievances against members of the Koltfi caste« who 
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had omtcd them frons jsDme of their villages^ and reduced many of 
thdr hoadmen lo a hopeless candition of debt. A number of Koltfls 
were murdered and oflTered to temples, the Kbonds calling them iheir 
(joatSf and in one case a Koha was offered as the mfriaA sacrifice io 
the carth^od. The rising prompdy suppressed by a Political 
officer appointed lo the charge of the State. 

The Khond or Kandh language, called Ku! by the Kbonds them- 
seh'es, is spoiccn by 32 per cent, of the members of the tribe in Kail- 
handr. It is much more nearly related to Tclttgu than is Gondlt and 
has no ffritten character* Further information about the K bonds will be 
found i n the articles on the Khd^^oi^alsi Anoul Dj^RiCT,and Maliah.s. 

KdiondiOiilSi—Subdivision of Angul District^ Pengah tying between 
?o* rj" and 20*4/ N. and jp" and 84^ 36' E., witls an mca of 
Soo sqmiG miles. The population fell froni 66,35a in itigi to 64*214 
in 1901, the decrease being due to the prevalence of cholera and otiser 
diseases, and to short crops in i8g6 and which stimulated emigra^ 
don. The density in 1901 was 80 persons per square mile. The 
subdivision Oonsists of a plateau 1*700 fcci in Height, inteTsected by 
circular ranges of hills. Heavy forest still 00vers much of the area, 
and the Cultivated lands lie in scattered clii^rings on the hiEHsidcs and 
m the valleys below. A range of hills j^ooo to 3,300 feci in height 
separates the Khond mills from Ganjam^ forming the soudictn watershed 
of the ^lahiinadr. The head-quarters are at PhulbUni;, and there are 
995 other villager, 'fhe Khonds, a Oravldiati iribc^ here .vumve as 
a distinct nationality with a history* n religion, a language, and a ^em 
of taw and landed proi^rty of their own. The villages are divided 
from each other by rugged peaks and dense forests ; but a regular 
system of government on the aboriginal plan is maintained, the hamlets 
being distributed into mtifMs each under the supervision of its own 
chlcfr Throughout this wild tract the Kbonds claim an indefeasible 
right in the soil. At no time were they more than nominally subject 
to the Baud RiljiS, who was totally unable to control or coerce them. 
They first came into prominence In the early part of the nineteenth 
century, owing to the prevalence among them of human sacrifices and 
female infanticide^ The human socnfice was a propitiatory ofTedng lo 
the earth-god, and the llcsh of the victims wsv buried in the field 
to ensure good crops; it was firmly believed that lurtnerie could not 
have a deep-red colour without the shedding of blood. The victims, 
or mtritiAi as they were called, were purchased* os an ancient rule 
ordained iliac the mertaA must be bought with a price^ The duly of 
providing them rested with the Pins, who are attached to every Khond 
village as serfs, and who either kidnapped them from the plains or 
purchased them locally. These human sooificcs were suppressed with 
dlfTiculty by the Brliisb Government* 
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The Khonds hold thdr lands directly under the Govern nicni and 
pay iio rent or tax* except a contfibuiioii of 3 annas per plough for the 
unprciii*eJtient of communfeationsr Infant and adult marriages are both 
common; in the former case, the girl is often older than the boy. 
The Is hoods of the Khondmills recagniEe two principal gods^ Siru 
Pennu and Taru Pennu, of whom SHru Pennu may be described as 
the god of the hills and Tilru Pertnu as the earth-god. 

[H, I L Kisley, Tn7*ii and Casf^s 4>/Bengii/ (z<39r).] 

Khonorua.—A large and powerful AngilmT XAgA village in the 
Naga Hills District^ Eastern Bengal and Assimp si tuated in ^5° 39^ N. 
and 94'* !■' K In 1679 hlr^ Damant, the Political lifiieeTk was 
ttMChcrously attacked her^ and was kiUedn together with (hirty-fi'k’e 
of his escort Khonoma was besieged and takcri in Noveu^ber, 1S79J 
but two European ollicers lost their lives in the assault^ and the de' 
fenders retreated to a very strong position above the tillage on a spur 
of Mount Jipi'O, where they maLniained themselves till the end of the 
campaign. In January, a party of these though thdr 

village was at that very lime occuped by our troops, made a daring 
raid on the Biladhan garden in Ckchar, more than So miles distant, 
where they killed ihe marmger^ Mr, Blythp and sixteen coolies. 

Khowai.—Ktv’Cr of A^m| which rises in the State of Hill Tippera+ 
and, after flowing north-west through the Habiganj subdivision of 
Sylhct District, falls into the Barak near Habiganj. The river passes 
by numerous loiial centres of trade, the most important of which sre 
^tuchikilndi and Mabiganj, and is largely used a trade route^ 
During the rains boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as BalLS 
in Hill TippEra^ and even in the dry season a vessel half that 
size nearly reach the frontier of the District. The total length of 
the river is S4 miles. 

K.liud&b9xl»—Ruined town in the DddO of iJLrklna Disthett 

Sind, Bombay, situated in a6*4o'X. and 6 f 4^' E-, t6 rniles north- 
cast ofSehw^ on the NorthAVislem Railway. Thornton writes of it 
as follows:— 

‘ Little more than thirty years ago it rivalled Hyderabad in size and 
^pulatton ; yet now not one habitable dwelling remains* It ^tls a 
favourite residence of the Tilpur Chiefs of Sindf and the Temairts of 
many of them rest here in tombs of neat but ptain construction.^ 

At present the chief objects of iiitciest are the -\lasjid, built in 17 
and decorated with coloured lilcs; and the tomb of Vir Muhammad 
Kalhora,^ about 3 mile awayp which is similarly decorated. The tomb 
h In fair repair,, but the mosque has been greatly damaged rind is 
falling into ruin, 

Khudagac^.^Town in the Tilhar iaAsU of Sh^hjabjtnpur Distrkb 
United Provinces, situated in N. and 79® 44' E., u 
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west of Sh^KjaMnptir city. Popukuon (rg^i)^ It Ls said 

to have becTi founded m a tnailEct in the middle of the eighteenth 
century^ atid under Btittsh rule was the head-qimrterit of a us 

bt£ aa 1S50. Khuditganj is adnuinislered tinder Act XX of 1656^ 
with an income of abtiut Rs. 3,000. It is a thriving place, with a 
considerable trade in t^^cuUtlTa 1 products. The middle school ha.^ 
95 pupilf^ 

KhudiSLn.—Town m the Chuniln fa As!/ of Lahore Dlstnct, punjab:r 
situated in 30“ 59^ N. and 74° 17' E.| cm the Multan-Feroiepore road, 
12 mites south-west of Kastln Papulation (igoi) 1^401, chiefly ogiictil- 
turisK The Katom Intindation Canal of the Up p Eft Sutlej systent 
runs close to the town. The mynkipality was created in 1^7s* "I'he 
income and expenditure during the ten years endii^g 1903-3 averaged 
Rs. a^joo. III 1903-4 the income was Rs. *,700, derived chiefly 
from DctrqS; and the ejcpenditure was Rs, 2,400. The town contains 
a dispensary, 

Khiildab^d TAlak (or Kauza ).—* Crown ^ fa/atA in the north-west 
of Aurangibad Distriett Kyderlfaid State, with an of l a^ square 
miles, 'fhe population in 1901^ including ja^rst was [4,512,. com- 
tMircd with i 5,353 in 1S9T, the decrease being due to the famines of 
JS97 and 1899-1900. The contains 38 villages^ of which 9 are 
jagfr^ and KKULDAKi^ (population, 2,845) ^ head-quanets. The 
land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 43^300^ The country is hilly towards 
the cost and north. 

Khtild^b&d VUtage {or RauMi)v—Village in the RhuldlbSd fd/uA 
of Aumng^bSd District, HydcrtbSd Slate^ situated in N. and 

7S^ E^t 2,732! feet alxivc sca-level and |oo feet above the plains^ 
14 miles tioiih-wesl of AuiangJibSd city. Population (i90[), 3,845. 
Khuldibdd contains die tombs of Aurangzeb and of his son Amm 
Shflh j of Asaf j^lw the founder of the HydcrUbOd State; of N^r Jang, 
Nizlm SliUi, Idug of Ahmadnagarj of Malik Ambar, the Nizam Sltaht 
minister ; of Tina £hih, the Lost of the Kutb Shihi kir^; and of 
ittveroJ Musalmin saints. The former name of the place was Rauza, 
which wai changed to Xhuldibid in consequence of the title of 
AfaAd^ conftirreti on Aurangzeb after his deaths ITie ertensive ruinN 
of I he ancient Hindu city of Euddravarli ore situated on an adjoining 
table land. In addition to the fd/uA olHce, K-huldlRTid contains a 
post ofhce, a school, a police amJm*i olfice, and a police station. It b 
hugely resorted to as a sanitarium. 

KbiilDa. District.—Dwlrict of the Presidency Division, Bengal, 
lying lieiween 31^ 38" and 33® i"" N. and 88^ 54" and 89* 58' E. Its 
area^ exclusive of 3,688 square miles in the Sun dak bans on. the south, 
is J,o77 square miles. It occupies the south central portion of the 
delta between the Hooghly and Meghnd estuary^ and is bounded on 
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the north by Jessore Distnct \ on the euat by B^Ekergtinge f on the 
west by ihe Twenty four Fsrg/Anns ; and on the south by the Bay of 
Bcng^tl. 

1 ’he genemi shape of the District is an imcgular pamllelogram, and 
it rtiay divided into four parts : the north-westem portion^ wl^ere 
the land b we3t i^iscd; the north-eastern pottion, 
from the Jc&sore boimdary domi to the latttnde of 
Blgherhitt where the land is low and covered with 
awamps; the central portion^ also losv-]ying but now brought under 
c\tlti™tion j and the southern portioEi^ which forms the Khuini Bun- 
darbans, a tangled network of swamps and riverSp in the greater part of 
which bEliige is impossible and there is no settled population. I1ic 
whole District forms an alluvial plain intersected by rivers flowing from 
north to south ; their bank^i^ as in all deltaic tracts, rise above the 
adjacent country, and the land slopes away froin them, thus forming 
a depression between the main lines of the liveisL They have, how- 
ever, with the exception of the ^[adhumatf^ which forins the eastern 
boundary of the Uistiict, ceased to be true deltaic streams owing to 
the silting up of their heads. The MADHUMAirf, with its continuation 
the Balcswar and its estuary^ the Haringham, stilL brings down a great 
quantity of Ganges water to the sea. The other rivers are connected 
by numerous cross-channelsp and are knowTi by a confusing multiplicity 
of names in difTcrent panions of Uieir courses. The most important 
arc the Ichamati {a)p the Jasiuna { 2 % and the Kahadokp which discharge 
into the sea by the Raimangal and MAlanchA estuaries respectively i 
and the Bhairabpnaw s tributary of the ^fadhumatf, though a great deal 
of water linds its way atito the Bay 0/ Bengal through the ROpsa 
Hven There are no lakes ; but the District is studded with marshes, 
the largest of which^ the HayrtI Blip extends over 40 miles, but has to 
a great extertt been brought under cultivadon. 


The District is covered by recent a Eluvium, consisting of sandy clay 
and sand along the course of the rivets, and fine silt consolidating into 
clay in the flatter parts of the river plain, while beds of impure peat 
commonly occur. 

In the north-west of the District there are extensive grov^ of date- 
palms especially on the outskirts of villages. The 

notth<5ist and centre of the Disirict arc generally Inundated during 
the rainy season-^ only the rivet banks and the artiheinl mounds on 
which habitatiorui are situated rising above the water* These elevattsl 
embankments arei where not oceupied by gardens^ densely covered 
with a scrubby jungle or semi-spontaneous species, from which rise 
bamboos^ bctelmut and coco-tiut palms^ with a few taller trei^ the 
commonest being the Odma IfWi-Vr, and the most conspicuous the red 
cotton-trcc maia^rifam). The suTface of the marshes shows 
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either huge silietches of inundated rtce or is covered wtih matted 
floating islets of sedges and grasses and various waier-lilies, the most 
striking of these being the /iMAana (£ufjaAt/frpjc). Hie forests of 
thi: Sundarbans in the South produce many kinds of limber and an 
abyndant supply of fircwDOil 

The same forests also abound in iSgerSj leofiarda, wild buffaloes, hog^ 
Siamp deer, spotted deer^ ho^ doer, barking-decr, pofctjpines, otters 
and monkeys. Tigers are very tiumeroust and iheir ra^es often 
interfere w[ih the extension of cuhivation. Ctocudils are common in 
the MadhumalT and fShairab and in all the fivers in the Sundarbans. 
Snakes of various kinds infest the whole UbtricL 

Statistics of tempemture are not a^^tnbtc. Rainfall commences 
wly, and the aimual fait averages 65 inches, of which 6^5 inches fall 
in Majv 13-6 in JcnCj 12-S in July, ti-S in August* & E in September^ 
and 4-9 in October Serious floods oecufted in rS9o, and 

but they are less now than they were before the Madhumatf had 
opened out its present channel and the other ri^^rs had silted up at 
their heads. A cyTlonc accompanied by a storm-w»ve occurred in 
the Bflghcrhat subdivision in 1S95. 

In ancient times the District formed part of the old kingdom of Banga 
or Samatntn, and subscqiienily of the RAgri division of Bengal con¬ 
stituted by BallaJ Sen. The earliest traditions are^ ti' 
however^ assodated mih the name of Khanja Aht 
who came to the fdistrict four and a half centuries ago. He obtained 
a jsj^r from the king of Oaur and made extensive clearances in the 
Sundarbans, where he appears to have exercised all the rights of sqve- 
reignty till his death in 1459. He corered the country Viitb numerous 
mosciues and tombs^ the remains of some of i^ blch are still to be seen at 
B^oh^riiat and Masjidkur, Vikmmidltya^ one of the chief ministers 
of Daud Khln, the last king of Bengal, obtained a grant in the Sum 
darbnn^ when that monarch rebelled against the king of Ddhi, and 
established at IswA^JPfK a city from which ihe Lbslrict of Je^sdrk louk 
Its name. He was succeeded by his son PraUpaditya, the popular hero 
of the Sundarbans, who gained pre-eminence over the twelve chitfii 
or hhuiyas then holding possession of Southern Bengal* but wm eventu¬ 
ally defeated and captured by Min Singh, Akbar's Hindu general. 
The present District of Khulna was formed in iSSa out of the Khulnil 


and BlghcrMt suIkIi visions of Jessohr and the Sltkhira subdivision of 
the TwTi&frT-rouR Pa hu an as, and its history after the British accession 
to the is comprised in the accounlA of those Districtii. 

The populution has grown nipidly since 1S73, the figuTes being 
th046^87S in 1872* 1^079,948 in 1881, p 1 . 

1891, and 1,353^043 in 1901. The increase is due to 
a large expansion of cultivution in the south, cenTrftl, and south west 
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portions of tlic District, find a steady but less mpid groiflrth in 
nmrsKy couniiy to the north-catst, on the coniines of Fartdpiin Then? 
has been a decrease of po|nilation in the nonb-westem corner^ and also 
in a narrow strip of couutty re lining from It first in a southerly and 
then in a south^jasierly directiem; in this tract feier is very prevalent 
In the northern put of the SStkhiia subdivision the draJuage is bad, 
iherc are numerous swamps, and malaria is always present. 'Hiu other 
northern are also low-lying, but though there ue numerous 

nuiTshes, the country is more open i and there is less jungle, while the 
stagnant poois and tanks which arc so common in North Sitkhim are 
rairely to be seert* Dyspepsk, diarrhoea, and dysentery are common 
when the river watcf becomes brackish, and cholera sometimes breaks 
out in an epidemic form. The chief statistics of the Census of igot 
arc given below 
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The three towns are Khulxa, the head “quarters, D^bhata, and 
Satkijiiu. There is & lafgie immi^ation from the Districts of JBackcr- 
gungc, Jcssorc, and Fatidpur^ which supply many of the cultivaiorb 
on new dcarances in the Sundarbons; some of these hav’C titled 
|>ermanenl!y, but many are still domiciled elsewhere. Tlie dialects 
spoken are EasSem Bengali, or Musalmlnl, and East Cenlna Bengali. 
Hindus (619,133) and Muhammadans (632,316) are almost equally 
divided. 


The great majorrity of the Muhammadans ane Shaikhs (292,000) and 
(aa5jOOo), while of the remainder the weaving caste of JoL^Ms 
(37,000) h the mo$t largely tepresentetL IVobably most of these are 
KcencJed from local converts from Hinduismp ard chiefly from the 
Chandals (Namosildras) and Pods, who still number 191,000 and 
J 0^,000 respectively. Of other castes^ Kayasths (j9,coo), Koiboittas 
. (3 pOooX and BrShniEins (31,000) are the most numerous. Agriculture 
sup[>ofts 77 per cenc of the population, industries 11+7 per cenL, and 
the pmfessiom; t '3 percent 

Christiim in 1901 numbered 1,875, including j.jiS luiiive Chtistijuis, 
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l\ic most important misdon at work being the Riptut Mis5iormry 
Societyp which baa iS chynches and 24 schools, mostly among the 
mltivaEing classes in the Sundaibans. The Oxford Mission has 
a station at ShclabuHa on the Fusur^ about jg miles south of Khulna ; 
and some Roman Catholits at M^gltchi^ also in the SundarbanSp ant 
^■isiUid occasionally by their priests* 

The clay land of the river plain (ma/AiW) ts most suitable for rice, 
white cold-sea^OTi craps, such as pubes^ oilseeds^ and the betel-vine 
(grow best on the aandy cky known as 
dftafAia^ In the decomposed ^tgeUiblc deposits of ^ ture* 

the marshes winter rice of the coarsest sort is the only crop gTown. 
Kxcept iu the higher land and in the north of the Satkhira sul^ivlsionp 
partial failure of crops is not unc^smmoti owing to the deposits of salt 
left by the tide. The south-we$t of the District supers especially from 
this cau^; elsewiiere the salt is as a rule aimually washed away during 
the miny season, and the soil is rcno^-atcd fay the dcposiEs left by 
the Overflow of the rivers. The cultivators in some places put up small 
enilrnnkmcrus, known locally as AJkns, to keep out the salt water It 
IS estimated that T1J43 square miles were cultivated in 1903-4, and 
that the cultivable waste amounted to 334 square miles ; separate 
statistics for the subdivisiojis arc not available. 

Rice is the staple focxl-giainp covering 1,213 square miles. The 
priiicipc^l crop is the winter variety, for which the reclaimed portions 
of the Sundarhanjj arc bmous; the soil is here new and unexhausted, 
smd the out-turn is abundant. In the Sundarbans this crop is sown 
broadcast in the early part of July and reaped in January* Elsewhere 
it is sown in nurseries during April and May> transplanted about July, 
and reaped in November and December; in low lands, however, it is 
ticcastonally sown broadcast. Oilseeds^ principally mustard^ are grown 
on TOO square miles, while jute covers f 4 and tobacco 8 square miles. 
Date-palms (PA^fftx and bciebnut palms (Art!^a Ca/^Mu) are 

also largely grown. Fisheries are plentiluk and fishing constitutes an 
importani industry. 

Cultiration ia ^ing steadily extended into the shallgw' Alls which 
form so marked a feature of this part of Bengali In the south progress 
is being mode in pushing back the jur^le of the Sundarbans, where the 
new clearances attract cultivators not only from other parts of the Dis^ 
trict, hut also from Nadia, Jc-ssore^ Farfdpur, and ds^^where. There 
wa«i soEiic scarcity in 1896-8, when Rs. 69,000 was advanced under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act; the annual average of the sums advanced 
under that. Act during the len years ending igoi-i was Rs* 7,000, while 
the sums advanced under the land Impro^'cmcnt Ijoons Act averaged 
Rs. 5,000 per annuTTi, 

There is little real pasture land fn the District, and fodder is scarce. 
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Ko aucmpts have be^ mode to jimprovc the breed of cattlCt which 
veT7 poor* 

The Fonat depanm^nt administers j,o 3 r squaic miles of ^reserved^ 
forests in tlw SundarbiUiSp but this area includes 5J3 square miles of 
Farestgi* water clmiuifls; largo qyantlues of forest produce are 
exported to the adjoining Districts, The principal 
trees art sufi^ri (//en'/itr^ /mur ami^r 

dd/Zrafta}^ and {^xi£>ecaria A^i/acAa)* The mtnor produce con¬ 
sists of £^>//cffa iAfrfia ^ant^i {Phoenix paiudosa)^ n&/ or 

ihaEch] ng-giU5Sy honey, was, and shells. The gross rev'enue from the 
forests in 1903-4 was 3-33 lakhs. 

The chief industry is the uianufRcture of sugar and molasses from 
the juice of the dace-|Kilnt, but for some years it was seriotisly affected 
Trade and cornpedtion of imported sugnr. The otit-tum 

eonumuticatieni. sugar in 1^3—4 19,000 maunds valued at 

1-96 lakhs^ and of molasses 6S,ooo maunds valued 
at I &3 lakhs. 1'hc earthen pottery, cuUery, and horn industries of 
KUTganj are of con$idemb1e importance. Coarse cotton cloths ^rc 
manufactured on haud-Ioonis, and are said to be preferred by the 
poorer classes to machine-made goods on account of thdr durafaiJity ^ 
but the industry Is not flourishing. 

Tlie chief eisports are rice and paddy to Calcutta, the Twenty four 
i argamis^ Nadift, iind Jfssore ; and granip pulses, oil;^ecds, jute, tobacco 
(unmanufaciured), sugar (unrefined), firewood, timber, minor forest 
producup /Oft leaf, betel-nuts, coco-nuts, and fish to C^oiita* The 
chief imports arc raw cotton, cotton twist, European cotton piece goods, 
hardware, gkissware, sugar (rufuved), shoes, English liquors, kerosene 
oil, CMiI and coke;, lime, and tohaicco. The chief trade centres arc 
Khulna, Daulatpur, PhulialA, Altpur, Kapilmuni, Ornknagar, GhalnH, 
Jatnra, Dumria, and Kutlfhat, dl in the hmd-quartcrs subdivisicrti; 
Bagherhai, Faklrhflt, .Vfauslto, Jitrapuq Kachufl, Chitalmilri, Oaur- 
nmbha, and Morrclganj In the Bagherhat subdivision ; and Bamdal, 
ratkelghahi, .Kahganj, KaLiroa, Dehhaia, Chindurifl, fia-sanipur, 
A^uni, lala, and Naobanki in the SaEkhira subdivision. The 
pnnci|>,il castca engaged in trade are Kiyasths, TeJis, BAruis, S-lhis, 
M 3 loiv Baniks, Namasfldras^ and Muhaitimadans. 

r Ik Eastern Biingal Stale Ratkay coniKcta KhulnA wiiK Jessorc 
amj ^cutto. In 1903-4 the District contitined 490 miles of roads, of 
which cjnly u mil« were metaltcd* in addition to 1,031 tillage 

tracks TT^c principal roads ore those coanecting Khulnl with jessore 
and BigheHigL 

The larger nvers are for the most pit tidal and na%tpble by large 
boats throughout the year, and they carry a giai amount of traffic 
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Some of the connecting cliannds form portion of a very importiint 
aystem of ft-titcrways connecting CiilcutlA with Lhe e^lcm Distnelii, 
and also wiib the Gan|;es and the llr^hmaputni (j« Cal¬ 

cutta Axn Eastern Canals). I'he central mart of the SundAibans is 
the (own of Khulnf^ to wards which all the boat rentes converge. The 
chief route, after reaching the junction gf the Rabadak with the 
Mortrchap riverp prooeeds by the latter as far as its junction, with 
the Betua and the Kholpetuat where ii divides into two channels. The 
largo ixHis pofJS along the Kholpelua, Galghasil, Banstala, and Kank^ 
siili channels to K 3 JJgaiij+ while the sniaJlct beats enter the Sgvnali 
at its junction with the Kholpetua and proceed to Klhganj by the 
Guntiakhlli, Hfibra SttalkhaliT Jhapjhapio, and K^nksillL j the route 
through the SftalkhAli has been shortened since the opening gf the 
t^binda Canal, and boats of all sizes now [Kiss through it. From 
Kihganj the route |Jrc.iceeds through the JamunSL as far as Basantpur, 
where it again divides, forming an inner and an outer passage^ The 
outer jKissige enters the Twenly-foiJr Farganas through the Kllindrl 
river and the Sahthkhiti and Ikirakulia Kh^lsp while the inner passage 
proceeds by the Janmn^ fn^m Hasantpur to Husain^b^d, w^hcre it 
enters a channel called the Husunith^ or Dhinsam Khdi. From 
Khulnli rouies branch off north, east^ and south j the chief northern 
route proceeds up the Athlrab.^nkjp hfadhumair, and Garai into the 
Fadma or main channel of the Ganges, and carries the river trade 
not only of Northern Bengal but also of Bihlr during the season w'heii 
the Nadid rivers are closed. In recent yeara^ the silting up of this 
ifute has kd to its abandgninent by steamers. I1ie eastern rotUe 
from Khulna passes down the BhairaR and then by Itaris:^ through 
Backergunge District lo Dacca. The main southern route connccl4( 
Khulnl with Moirelganj. 

In addition to the C^ch^r-Sundarbans dispatch semet, which plies 
frorn Calcutta through the Suntlarbanij to Baris^l, Chitndpur, NaiHyan- 
ganj and Assam, there arc services of steamers between Khulnil and 
Aluhammadpurj KliulnH and Binodpur, and (during the rains) MAgura 
and Khulna and Mad^lrlpur vFa the MadhnmatT Bil route (^nr Faridtuh 
pisTRicr). There is also a service on the Kabadak between KapiltnurLi 
in Khulnil and KotchAndpur in the Jessore District, which taps the 
railway at Jhingergacha- 

The faming of rfig7-^iiJTt:cted prts of the KhulnS and Sitkhira sub¬ 
divisions. llie rainfall was deltcitmt in 1695-6, and a c)xlonic storm 
drove salt water over the fields and destroyed the Wmmhm 
young plants^ Thu rainfall w-as sgain very short in 
JS96-7, and the out-turn of the great rice area bordering on the 
Sundnrhans barely amounted to on eighth of the normaJ crop. An 
area of 467 $quaie miles with a population of 176^000 was affected^ but 
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the ziunibcr requiring relief ne^-er exceeded [6,oea. The relief works 
were closed at the end of Septemberp but poorbouses were maintained 
till a month later. Ttie icjtai expenditure was 1-74 lakhSp of which 
Rs. 6ipOo<i vrm spent on rdief works and ? 5,000 on gratuitous relief 
Apart from tlsis^ Es. 43^000 w^as advanced under the I.and Improvement 
I-oans Act and Rs, 6^000 under the Agnouilurists' Ij^ans Act, 

For adminutmtive purposes the District is divided into three sub- 
divisioriu^ with head-qimters at Khul.^^, UacherhaTj and SATKHiitA^ 
Administratfon. Magistrate Colleclor is assisted at head-quaderu 
by a fitaB" of four Deputy-Magistrate-CoHectors, and 
ihe B^lgherhit and S^tkhita subdivisions are each in charge of a Deputy- 
MagistrfttC'ColEector assisted hy a Sub Deputy-Collector, A Deputy- 
t.onservator of Ibrests and iw^o lixtra-.^saislant Consenators attached to 
the Sundarbans division are also stationed at Khutna» 

For ihe disposal of dvil judicial work, in addition to the l>istrict and 
Sessions Judge, who also Judge of Jessorej two hCunsifs and a Snb- 
ordinate Judge sit at Khulnit and three Munsifs at each of the other 
Kubcllviifional head’quarters^ There arc in all twelve cHnifnal cou^t^p 
Including the court of an Additional Sessions Judge, who also sita at 
Jsaore for a portion of the yar. The most common cases are those 
arising out of land disputes. 

fhe early tond revenue hi^ry of the District cannot bedisringuished 
from that of the ndghbouHug I>ijiLrict5 of Jessore and Ihe Twenty-four 
raigams, of which until recently it formed part At the time of the 
Permanent Settlemeutp most of the pre^nt District w'os divided into 
a few large including portions of the liwfpur and Saidpur 

estatesJ eksojie Distkict). Of 979^ estates in 1903-4 with a current 
demand of 6-9 Eakhs^ 7^6 with a demand of 5'* lakhs were pernmnentty 
settled. There are no tenures peculiar to the District. 
tenants pay rent only upon the land actually cuUiv'ated during the year 
Nadia Disthict), ryots hold under a middleman such as 

oTje/ifar, ryot^ are liable to ejectment after 3 fixed 
^'st^drt ryots are tenants^at^will, while the Dccti|iant:!! of yWAi 
/jMfl and dMaja ^ardn holdings pay rent in kind. For the whole 
District the incidence of rental is ^ 4-3-i per cultivated acre; Imt 
ranging from Rs. 4-^ to Rs, 9 [jer acre in the Khulna 
subdi vufEOTi, Irem Rs* j to rS In BSEgherhaq and from Ks. 3 to Rs. 7 
m Satkhinu J^Ja and garden lands brir^ in between Rs. a and Ra. 9 
in I^gherhat, and between Rs. 9 and Rs. iS in Khuind, white tn 
bit hini 05 much as Rs, 30 is occasionally paid for garden and RiJ+ 53 
for /dn land, Jn a settlement of a small tract which made in 
1901-3 ihe rate of rent was found to vary from Rs. 3-13 to Rs. 6 per 
cultivated acre, the average rate being Ks, 4-6-6, and the average 
holding of E^ich tenant i2-3fi acres. 
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The following table shows the collectioiis of land revenue and of 
total revenue {principal heads only), in thousands of rupees;— 



i^-i. 

i 9 pn-t^ 

1 ^ 1 - 4 - 1 

Lajad nv^nat ^ . 

Totil r-cvenuc , 

644 

J14S 

*,«9 

1341 

6,^4 


Outside the munidpalities of Khulna, Sat^hiha, and D£fiHAi:Ap 
wlocal affairs are managed by the Obtrict board, with subordinate local 
boards in each subdivision^ In 1903-4 the income of the Districi 
Ixard WAS Rs. t, 95^000^ of which Rt 1,03,000 derived from mtes; 
and the espenditure was Rs, 1,56,000^ including ^ 3 ,ooo spent on 
public works and Rs, 35,000 on education. 

The District contains 13 police stations and 9 outposts; and in 1903 
the force subordinate to the District Superintendent consisted of 3 
inspectors, 35 sub-inspectors, 3ti head constables, and 394 canstables^ 
including 41 w'ater constables and 5 7 tow^ police In additian, there 
was a rural police of and ^^155 The District 

jail at Khulnl has accommodation for 49 prisoners, and subsidtar^' 
jails at Sdtkhira and R^hcrh 4 t have accommodation for 47. 

In respect of education Khulna h less advanced than w^ould be 
e^tpccted fron^ its proximity to Calcutta, and In 1901 only 6^ per cent, 
of the population {12-4 males and o S females) could read and write. 
The total number of pupils under instruction fell from 3 S,oqo in ri^9^-3 
to 34,000 in 1900^1. In T903-4 there were 34rW^ boys and 3^IW^ 
girls at Bchoob being, respectively, 34-7 and 3 4 per cent, of tbo children 
of School-going age. The number of educational institutions, |Hlblic 
and private, in that year was 1,009, including an Arts collq^e^ gt 
secondary, 909 primatyt 8 special schools. The expenditure on 
educaiiun was 1 g lakhs, of which Rs. 2 r,ooo was met from Provincial 
fundA, Rs. 34^000 from District funds^ Rs, 1,000 from municipal funds^ 
and Rs. 9&,coo from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained n dispensarieSp of which 3 had 
acoommcidation for 41 in-patients. At these the cases of 79,000 out- 
[xitients and 500 in-|>atiertts w^ere treated during the yeiiti and 2iOoo 
opemtions were performed. I'he expenditure w'as Rs. % 5*000, of which 
Rs. I* too wa& met by Govcromeni contributionsp Rs. 7,000 from 
and Rs. 2^000 from ninnicipal funds, and Rs. 4+000 from subsenptionSr 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In 1903-4 the 
number of persons successfully vaccinated was 32,000, or 26-28 per 
1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, e/ Btnga/.voU. t and ii (1875}; 

Sir J, Westland* /wot (Calcutta, 1S74); PaTgiter* 

SuftdiMrlfaiis/r&m 1765 1870 (Calcutti+ [885).] 
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Khulna. SubdivisionH—IIii^Ad-quorters subdivision of Khuhi Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, lying bec-^ceri 4i® 41' and ij"" N, and Sg® 14'" and 
Sg° 45' U., with an area of 649 square miles. The subdivision is an 
Edlu\Hal tractf merging to the south in the Sundarlmns, the general 
features are [he same as in She lower delta through which the liveTs of 
Bengal find their way to the sea. Its population in igoi was 401,785^ 
cortifHired with 341,493 in iSg i,. the density Ijeing 619 persons per 
square milcr It contains one town, its head-quarters (popu¬ 

lation, 10,426); and 939 villages. Khuini town is the chief centre of 
trade; but ALajptisi, I>AuijLrpuRj Du3^fRi4j Phultala, and Kapit- 
MUNI are also important n^arts. 

Khuln^l Town.—Heati-quartcrs of KhulM District, Bengal,, situated 
in 43* 49'^ K. and 8:9° 34' E., at the point where the Bhairab river 
meets the SundarbaiUi. Population (1901), 10^416. Khutna may be 
described iti the capital of the Sundarlums, and has been for more than 
B hundri'd years a place of cummereial imporiancc. It was the head’ 
quarters of the salt department during Uie period of the Company's salt 
manufacture. li is the terminus of the central section of the Eastern 
Bengal Slate Bait way, and nil the great river routes converge on the 
town, it being connected by steamer with J^AkAVANCAN/, llARiSfAL, 
.MaOarIpuRp Muhammadpur^ and Binodpur. Riee^ sugar, betel-nuts, 
and cooo-nuts, the produce of the vicinity^ collected here for cj^port 
to OdentEo,, and the trade in salt is aLvo large. KhulnA was constituted 
a mynicipaJity in 1S84. The income during the decade ending 
igoi-a averaged Rs. 22,000, and the eE[x;nditUfC Ri ^0,000. In 
the income was Rs;, 19,000, including Rs. 4,600 derived from 
a tax on persons (or property tax), Rs. 3,500 from a tax on houses and 
lands, and Rs, 4,600 from a conservancy rate; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 17,000, The municipotity has recently undertaken & sclieme 
for improving the dEoinagCr The town contains the usual civil, crimtnoJ, 
and revenue couru, Distnet jail, circuit-house^ hospital, and schook 
fhe jail has accommodation for 49 prisoners; the principal Industriefi 
are oil-pressing, wheaE-grinding, paddy-husking, mat-making, aloe- 
^■oundlng, and rojjc-tnaJcmg. The Woudbum Hospital was coni' 
pleled in 1901 at a cost of Rs. 18,000. 

Khiinti Stibdiviaton.—South-eastern subdivision of Ranchi Dk 
irict, Bengal^ lying between 23" 38' aiid sf iS' N. and 84^ 56" and 
^ 5 ° 54 "^ with an area of 1,140 square miles. The subdivlsicirt, 
which wa.-! created in 1905, is an elevated table-land; but to ihe south 
the surface is broken and the undulatirig lidgcs and vollej's give place 
to steep hills and ravines^ (ermiiiatlng in a companilively open plain Eo 
fhc south^exvt Eowards ^l^jibhem. It 1 ‘Lad a population in rgor of 
=3 Sp 407» compared with 198,730 in 1891, the density being 19S 
persons per square tnile^ It contains one town, B 0 A~Dtr (pojjula’ 
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lion, 5.469), and 599 vdluges, one of which, Rhusti, is the head- 
quailci^ 

KhuntI Village.— Hcad-quartcre of the subdivision of the same 
iwtnc in Rjinchl District, situated in a 3' 5' N. and 85° 16' E. 

Population (1901), 1,446- 1 * i* ® centre of some iniportflnoe on 

the road from Rilnchi to Chaib^lso. 

Khurai Tahsil (AW/).—hforth-wesiem fafmi of Saugor District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 23“ 51' and 24“ 17' N* and 78" 4' 
and 78* 43' E.. with an area of 940 square milts- The popubiion 
decreased from 126,004 **91 98 , 7 ®* The deiwity in 

the latter year was 100 persons per s<|uare mile, which is below the 
Disirirt average. The toAjf/ contains two towns, Khuhai (p^julation, 
6,013), the head-quarters, and Etawa (6,418); and 47® inhaljited 
linages. Excluding 124 square miles of Government forest, 45 per 
cent- of the available area is occupied for culiivatitm. The cultivated 
area in 1903-4 was 33S square miles. The demand for iard revenue 
in the same year was Rs, 77.000, and for cesses Rs, 8,000. The iafaii 
is an open undulating plain, with a stretch of hilly and stony land in 
the north, and belts of forest on the borders of the Bhia and Betwj 


Khtirai Town. —Head-quarters of the tah^l of the same 
Sxugor District, Central Provinces, situated in 34“ 3' N, and 78* 30' E., 
on the lailnuy line towards Hina, 33 tniies from Saugor town. Popu¬ 
lation (i9oi]v 6,012. An old fort is now used as the iahtil offioe- 
Khunii contairu a considerable colony of Jains and a niimljcr of fine 
Jain temples. It was created a municipality in 1867. The municipa 
receipts during the decade ending 1901 avet^-d Rs, IS> 3 «®' /’ 

1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 8,000, mainly derived from fees on ue 
rcgwtmtion of cattle. The town is a collecting centre for local ira<^ 
A large weekly cattle marlcct is held here, and dried meat is propared 
for export to Burma, Khumi contains an Et^lish middle scho^, two 
branch and two girls’ schools, one of which is supported y t e 
Swedish Lutheran ^lission, and a dispensary. _ _ 

Khurda. Subdivision _Western subdivision of Puri District, 

gal, lying between 19” 4'' ’ 

With an area of 971 square miles. The population in 190* wa.v 
359,236, eomprod with 331,4*3 density ^mg 370 

persons per square mile. The subdivision adjoins the south¬ 
eastern fringe of the ChotH Nl^ur plateau, and detached hills of 
gneiss occur, the plains between them consaimg of latefite and 
alluvium. It contains I,ai2 villages, one of which, Khl'roa, is iis 
heod-quifters; but no town. At Bhobankwar are situated the cele¬ 
brated Ungarftj temple and numerous other templia, and the Khanis- 
Giai and Udayagiri hills ccnlain many caves and rock temples, 
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Kbttrdi was the last portion oJ litrtitory held by the Independent 
Hindu dym-Sty of Orissa. The aivalry' ircre unable to overrun 

this jungle-covered and hilly tract; and the flndent royal house rcrained 
much of its independence till 1S04, when the lUlja rebeired against the 
BntLsh GovertiTUciit md his territory wat conHscated. A mlng on the 
tart ofttie peasantry look place in tSij-S, due chiefly to the oppies- 
sion of the minor Bengali ofiicials. The insurrection was speedily 
quelled, reforms were introduocKi and grievances redressed ; and at the 
present day Khurdl is a profitable and wdl-managed Govemment 
estate^ the cuEriiarDrs being ^ contented and generally prosperous 
class- The cnrrenc settlement dates from 1897^ when the demand was 
asseSpSed at lakhs. The present Rlja of Khurda is hereditary 
superimendtrit of the temple of jagannlthi hut has delegated all his 
powers as such for five yeans to an expertenced Deputy-Magjstrate- 
CoUector. 

fj. Taylor^ Se/i/gwKfi/ (Calcutta, 1900).] 

Khurda VilLage.^—Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Fun Disiriet, Bengal siLuated in 20^ 1N. and S5'’ E., 

on the high t[>ad froTn Cuttack to Ganj^m in Madois^ and connected 
by road with the BengaJ-NJgpitr Kailway, Population {1901), 3i434- 
Beiwten 1S18 and i 3 aS Khurda was the head-nquarters of Piirf 
trict, Uansferred in the Latter year to Putf toim. It contains the usual 
pub] ie offices j the sub-jail has accommodation for i o prisoners^ 

l^hurl^. ^Flateau in the Jashpur Sta^e^, Central Provinces, occup}rEng 
the north-western portion of the States and lying bctw'ecn aj* and 
35 14^ N, and 3j® 30'' and 4*1^ Er It consists of trap^rock topped 
with volomic kucriie;, overlying the granite and gneiss which form the 
surface rocks at lower elevations. The plateau allbrds excellent 
pastumge, and AhSis or cowherds from Mirzlpur and elsewhere drive 
in large herds of cattle to glaze j many such Ahtrs liave settled here 
pcruianeritly- 

Ktiur^a Tahstl.—^Southem faAiil of Bulandshahr District, United 
ProvinGesy comprising the/oi^^ww of jewur, Khurja,, and Paha^il, and 
lying between 4' and tS*' ao^ N. and 39' and rS"" tY E., with 
an area of 46a square mile^. The po|jTjlation rose from in 

1891 to 346,.S^S in 1901, J here are J48 %illiiges and seven lowns, the 
largest of which are KhurJa (population, 29,i?7X the faAiH bead’ 
quaricits, Jewar ( 7 p 7 i 3 ), PahasU {5,603), ChhatarI (StS74)» 
Rauupura {5,048), 1 be demand for land revenue in i90'j"4 was 
5t®S+ooo, and for cesses Ra, 83,000. The /aAii/ is drained by 
iho East KSlI Nadi, the Karon or Karw'an, and the FatwaJ or PatwAhl 
Bnhil, ^1 which have been deepened and stmightened to improve 
the dminage. The Jumm nmvs along the western border.. East of 
the ICab Nadi and west of the Patwai are tracts of light sandy soil ; 
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but the ctnlral portion is highly fertile^ and is well supplied by ijri- 
gadon rrom the Upper Ganges Canal anti the branch of the same 
work. Cotton is mure laj^ely grown in this tract lhati in any other 
jiart of the District In 1^3-4 the urea under culrivation was 345 
square miles, of which 152 were irrigated. Well-irrigaiian supplies 
a^ut one-third of the totals ajid h chiefly important in the a™ 
between the canals. 

Khurja Town.^ —Hcad^quarlers of the tj^sr/ of the same name in 
Bulundsbahr nistricLp United ProvineeSj situated in is* N, and 77"^ 
51" K.p near the grand trunk nxidp and 4 miles from Khuija station on 
the East Indian Railway. Population 2^,377, of whom tSp^jS 

are Hindus and 12,9^3 Musalmins, The town is said to derive its 
name from JtAan/a ('revenue free')p as it was built by the Bhllc Sultiln 
Rajputs on a revenufi-ftec grant made by Flrojt Sh^h Tughlak. The 
descendants of the original giantees retained possession of their hold¬ 
ings dll they were resumed jwtly by Silraj Mdip klj 3 of Bhiratpur, 
in 1740^ and Jiarlly by Dautat Kao Sindhia towoitts the close of the 
eighteenth century^ 'fhere iu only one ancient buildingp the tomb of 
Makhdum Sshilj, near the grand trunk road^ w^hich is about 400 ycais 
old. The chief public buildings me the fuAsili^ dispcrisar)% and town 
hall. The principal jnlvabitants are Kheshgl PalhSns and ChuruwiI 
Bonii^l the lattcip who are jain by rel^ion, aie an enterprising end 
wealthy class^ carrying otl lionking all over [ndia and taking a leading 
share in the tnrdc of the place. 'I hiity yeats ago they built a magni¬ 
ficent domed temple, winch cost mote than a lakh and is adorned with 
a profusion of stone carving of hne ciiecutiDn. The interior is a blare 
of gold and coloiiTp the vault of the dDine being painted and decorated 
in the most florid st}de of indigenous art. The market-plaoe, bo^at^ and 
d/tarmia/ay all adorned with handsome gateways of carved stone, also 
owe much to the munificence of the Jain traders^ There are br^^es 
of the America n Methodist and tbeZanina Bible and Medical Missiofts, 

Khurja has been a municipality since 1866. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902 averaged Rs. 27,500. 
tn 1903—4 the income was Rs. chiefly derived frorti octroi 

(Rs. aRpOoo) j and the expenditure was Ks. 42,000. Hic town is the 
chief commercial centre of the District* and contains seven cotton-gins 
and presses, which employed 444 hands in 1903. Cotton-ginning by 
hand is impurtmit* and there is a ve^y large export of g:rain, bpid^ 
a smaJter trade in indigo^ sugar, and gAf. The pottery of Kburja 
resembles that made at Multa?s and in the Ramfuji Stati:, arid lias 
some reputation. English cotton clothp metaJs^ and brass niensils are 
the chief articles importctl There are eight schools with about 6od 
pupiL^ 

Kbushab TahsU,— r<jA#f/of Shahpur iMstrict, Punjab, lying between 
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31* 32" and 4^' N. and 71* 37" and 7a* 3$^ with rtn arti of 
2,3315 square miles. It is bounded on the tsast by the JhoEum river. 
The population in 1901 was comparol with 151^27 in i&qi. 

The head-quarters are ;tt the town of K11 us ha B (populatioop 11,403). 
The nuni her of villages is 206. The land re^'cnue ftnd cesses in 1903-4 
aniDunted to 3 4 bkhs. The Salt Ra?(CE ms through the north of iht 
faAsUf culminating in the peak of SaKESAft. 7he fertile southern slopes 
sink into a salt^impTegnaled pLuTi, which in turn gives pkoe to the sand¬ 
hills of she ThaL Along the Jhdum lies a narrow strip of fertile lowland^ 

KhushSb Town,— Head quarters of the faAiX/ of the same name in 
Shihpur District, Punjab^ situated in 31^ i 3 ' N. and 72^ 22^ on the 
right biuik of the Jheltim river, and on the Shd-Sagar branch of the 
NorthAVestern Population (iqoiX iip403‘ It has an e^tten- 

sive trade, exporting cotton, wool, and to Multan and Sukkur; 
cotton cloth to ArghSurisian and the Derajat; and wheat grown in the 
Salt Range, which is considered particularly suitable for export, princi¬ 
pally to KaiSchi, The municipality wa^ created in 1S67, The income 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs, 12^100^ and the 
expenditure Rs, ii^qoq. Jn 1903-4 the income w-as Ri 11,500^ chiefly 
from octroi j and the expenditure was Rs. 1 t^ooo, T‘he towTi possessed 
am Amgta-vemacular middle school, mainliUned by the muiuci|jaliiyi 
and a Government dispensary. 

KbuMhan, — Northern faAsi/ of Jaunpur District^ United Fro vinous, 
comprising the /ar^a/raj of Unglt, RJirt Badliput), Riiryflt 

MendhA, and Chllnda, and lying between 23“^ 50' and 26®^ 13^ N, and 
32 ^ 21^ and S2® 46^ E-* with an area of 362 square luile^ Portions of 
the /crM/ form enclaves in PartAbgarh and Sulianpnr l^biricts. Popu- 
liidon fell from 235,332 In 1891 to 269,433 in tgoi^ There arc 700 
village^i artrl only one [own, SifAHOANj fpopulation, 6,43oX the 
head-quarters. The dcmajid for land revenue in 1903-4 w^as RSi 
3,27,000, and for cesses Rs. ssj^oop. The density of populatioUi 744 
persons per square mile, is below the District average. Several small 
draitmge chamnds exist ; but the Gumtl, which crosses the south-west 
of the /aAi!/^ is the only considerable river, KhulAhaii contains a large 
area of good rice bnd^ and &Jso a tium bei of barren usar tracts. The 
area under cmltivation in 1903-4 was 288 square miles, of which 129 
Were irrigated, Wells supply about scvcn-eightlia of the irrigated area, 
and tanks and jAjif most of the remainder, 

_ K-hU 2 d 3 x^— The principal place im the Jhalaw^An divisfon of the 
Kollt State, BaluchisiAn, and the head-quaitcrs of the Native Assistant 
and of the RhAn of Kalit's irfrj^, situated in 27* 48^ N, and 6b* 3?^ R- 
Ii h known to i\^ Smdfs a$ Kohilr, and is a long narrow A-alley, at the 
upper end of which a fort was constructed in 1870^ KhuzdAr owes its 
importance to its central position at the point of convergence of roads 
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from KaJli on the hortb, Karlchi and Bek on the souths Kachhi on 
the east, and ?hlakr^n and Khitran on the west. It h unhealthy in 
summer. The goirison con^bts of 7 artillerymen wjth orie gun and 
45 irregnkr ie^Hes. fhe Assktanr has 3 sniah escort of an 

levies. The of Khiudir mckdes land Jis Baghwina, Zidj, the 

valley of the KolAchi nver^ Karkh, and Chaicku. 

Khyber (A“AiJi5dr). —Historic pass leading from Pes-hainir Distn'et 
in the Xonh-AVest Frontier Prtninee into iiVfghanistant the centra of 
the pass lying in 34*^ 6' N. and 7t* f E, The name is also applied 
to the range of hilts throtigh which the pass runs. The Khyber moun^ 
tains fcrtm, indeed, thu last spurs of the 5 a fed Koh, aa that mighty 
range sinks down into the \altey of the Kabul nver. The clc^Tition of 
the connecting ridge is 3^^400 feet, but it rises to £^^800 feet in the 
Tirtara peak. On either side of it are the sources of two small streams, 
one flowing north-west to the Kflbul river, the other south^south'Cost 
towards jamrfld. The beds of these streams form the Khyber dehle. 

The Khyber Pass is the great northern route from Afghanistan into 
India, white the Kurram and Gomal passes form intermediate com- 
mumcations, and the Bolin Fa^ is the great southern passage. The 
pass begins near Jamrflth miles west of Peshawar, and twists 
through the hilts fur about 33 miles in a nordi-wiesterly direction rill 
h debouches at I>akka. The most im|»itant points ft* are All 
Ma^jid, a vilkgc and fort 16^ miles from JamrGd; LpOndi Kotak the 
summit of the pass, 10 miles farther; and Tor Khom, at which point 
the pass enters Afghin tenHioryi about 6 miles beyond Landi Kota!. 
The plains of Peshawar District stretch from the eastern mouth of the 
pasSf and those of Jalllabad from the westem. Outside the eastern 
gate Is the remarkable collection of caves at Kadam, and beyond its 
Western limits are many interesting remains of Euddhism and of 
ancient civilization. The pass lies along the bed of a torrent, chiefly 
through alfltc rocksp and is subject to sudden floods, especmljy in July^ 
August^ Oecember, and January. The gradient a generally efls>v 
except at I^di Khaim, and the road k in good condition. 

The elevationp in feet, at rarious points of the pass is: JamrQd^ 
tp67o; Alt hrasjid^ 5,433 ^ I^di Kolal, 3,373; I^di Khlna,. 2,4^8 | 
Daltka, 1,404. 1 ‘he ascent over the Landi Khina pass is narrow-* 
rugged, steep, and generally the most difficult part of the rood. Guns 
couid not be draw-n here except by men, and then only after the 
imprcrt'ement of the road; the descent is a wcll-mado road, and not 
so difikult- Just beyond All Miusjid the road passes over rt stretch 
of une%'en and slippery rock, which is extremely difficult for laden 
animals. The Khyber can be turned by iht Mullagori road, which 
cniers the hills about g miles north of JamrUd, and either joins the 
Khyber imd or keeps to die north of the range and emerges at Dakka. 

vou XV. V 




'rhc KKyber hafs slwajs been one of the gateways into India. A!es' 
ander of Macedon probably sent a diriston under Hephaistlon and 
Fcrdiccns through the Khyber, while he himself rolEowod the northern 
honk of the Klbid river, and thence crossed the Kunar valley into 
B.ljaur and 3 w|t. MahmOd of Ghazni only once used the Kiiyber 
mutCp when he marched to encounter JaipaJ in the Peshiwar valley. 
The Mughal emperors B^har and Hum^iyiin each traversed it more 
i\um once. N^ldit Slilh^ advancing by It to attack Nisir Khiin, 
ddi' of Kabul under the Mughal government, was opposed by the 
PathSnSj but he led his cavalry through B^ziLr, took N^ir Kh^ 
completely by surprise, and overthrew him near JamrOd. Ahmad 
Shih Durrflnt and his grandson Shih Zainln, in their invasions of 
the Punjab, also followed the Kliyber route cm several occoLsioos^ 
The Mughal era|jerors attached great importance to the control of the 
Xhyber^ but were singularly unsuccessful in their attempts to keep 
the route open. I'hen, as now» it was held by the Afiidi Pathins, 
a race Implacably hostile to the Mughals, 

Jalltibldp first fortified by Humlyan in JSS^f was further strength¬ 
ened by hfs son JalAl-ud^Lu Akhar^ after whom it was named; and 
the latter emperor so improved the ruad that wheeled carriages could 
traverse it with ease: But even in his; reign the Khyber was infested 
by the RoshILnia sectaries, who wielded great influence over the Afghan 
tribes; and the RAjput general Mflii Singh had to force the pass in 
1586, when Akbar desired to secure possession of Kabul on the death 
of his brother Mim Muhammad Hakim. In T67f, under Aurangi^b, 
the tdbes waylaid the Su^^oAddr of K^bub Muhammad Amin Klian^ 
in the pass, and annihilated his army of 40^000 men, capturing aEl his 
tr^urc, elephants, women+ and children. 

The first British ad^^nce into the Khyber w^as in when 

Captain Wade was deputed to conduct Shlhaada Ttmdr to K^ul via 
Feshiwar, whik hU kther Shah Shujl was escorted thither by the 
army of the Indus via the Bolan Pass and Kandahir. 

Huring the first AfghAii War the Khyber was the scene of many 
skirmishes with the Afridia and of some disasters to our troops. 
Captain Wade, with from 10,000 to t [,o[>o of all arms^ including the 
Sikh contingent, moved from Jamrad On July 23^ i& 39 f to Gagti ; 
here he halted a day and entrenched his position; on July 24 
again marched to Lab China; on the z 5 th he moved to tlie attack 
of All xMosjid, sending a column of 600 men and a guns, under 
Lieutenant Mackeson, to the right, and 11 companies tjf infan tnv 
one 6 -pDunder gun^ and one howitj^er to the left, while below a column 
was placed to watch the mouth of Shsidi Bagadi gorge. Both columns 
drove the enemy before them, the right meeting with some oppositicin, 
and the left gettirtg into a positiop to shell the foru On the afilh all 
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the enemy's outposts were driven in^ and on the a?Eh they evacuated 
the fort. The enemy had 509 or mu^^ke^me^, and were 

«upporEc<i by sevecai hundred Afjrfdis, The British loss -3 
killed and 15S wounded. After this there was no further op(KHition. 

A strong post was left in All Masjid and a detachment near Uk 
China to maintain ooTnmunicatton linth FeshSwar, and a post of 
irri^lars under Lieutenant ^fackeson was pkoed near l>aika. Tlie 
post near UUa China was attacked during the operations. It was 
gartisoned by Vasufzai auxiliaries, whose numbcrri had been thinned 
and the survivors worn down by continued sickness^ when the Afrldis, 
estimated at 6pOoo strong, attacked their breastwork. They were long 
kept at bay, but the marauder were animated by the lust of plunder, 
and persevered in their attacks They were aware that the devoted 
garrison, had recently received their arrears of pay, and that a sum of 
Rs. ij^ow was buried on the spot. Finahyp thej^ carried the weak 
fieldwork, and put to the sword 400 of its defenders. They did not 
koep posisession of it, butp after repeating their vain attempts on All 
Masjid and the posts in the valfey, retired to their mountains. 

When Jalfllfibod Was blockaded, it was proposed to send a force 
through the Khybcr lo its relief, and as a preliminary measure Lieu' 
tenantColoncI Moseley was detached to occupy All Masjid with two 
regiments of native Infantry. He marched on the night of January t^p 
1S42, and reached the pkee with little oppositfon the next mofning. 
Through some nnsmanagementp however, only a portion of the pro¬ 
visions requisite for the tw'o r^'ments accompanied them. It became 
necessary, therefont!^ to forward the residue without delays and Eriga- 
dier Wilde adv'jtnced from Jamrud with the remaining two 
(the both and joih Native Infantry) and 4 Sikh guns, Bui the appear¬ 
ance of Colonel Moseley's detachment liad alarmed the AfrTdis, who 
now rose and, closing the pass, prepared to resist Brigadier Wilde'i^ 
entrance. The brigadier tieverthdeis pushed onwards on January 19, 
and encountered the enemy at the mouth of the pass j bur, owing 
to the uselessness of the Sikh guns and the Inadequacy of his force 
wih so pow^erful a body of the enemy advantageously placed in Jiis 
front, his attempt 10 reach AJI Masjid totally failed. The sEtuadon of 
Lieutenant-Colonel ASoseley^ shut up in AIT Masjid, with stxircely any 
provisions, now became desperate j hut he was successful in forcing 
his way back lo JamrCd, 

The next occasion on which the Khyber was used os a great military 
™d was when General Pollock advanced on April fi, 1^4^, On bis 
return to Indut the Uritbb army marched thniugh the Khybef in three 
divisions. The Hfsl, under Geneml Pollock, paissed through with no 
loss* The second, under General M H^kill, wa^ not equally fortunate. 
One brigade being overtaken hy night Mt two mountain-train guns 
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T^ith the tcar-guardj which was suddenly attackedp and the guri$ wcrre 
taken, but recov^ircd ncit day. The reni-guard of General Nolt's for™ 
n-as also attacked on No^^mber 5 and 6 between Landi Kh^a and 
I^labighi and again on leaving Alt Masjid. 

It was. at All Masjid tn iftyS that Sir Neville Chamberlain's friendly 
misston to the Amir Sher All Khdn was stopped and repelled wtih 
threats. An uttimatum waa therefore handed to the Amir's general, Fojjc 
M uhammad, in Alt Masjid; and the day spceilicd having passed wilhqut 
ihe return of an answer, Afehilnistan invaded by three British 
columns, one of which started from Jamriid at the mouth of the Khyber. 

On the second day of the campaign the fortress of All Masjid was 
brilliantly captured by the Hritbh troops under General Browne. The 
successful paaage of the Khyber* and the unopposed cHrenpation, first 
of Dakka at the western mouth of the pass, and then of JalAIflbSd in 
the plains beyond, immediately followed. The treaty which closed the 
war in Mayj 1679, left the Khyber tribes for the future under Eritish 
conlioh I'>om that date the history of the Khyber l^ass is bound up 
with that of the Khyber Political Agency, which includes Mutkigori 
country north of the Khyber, Titoh of the Afridi^ and the country on 
both sides of the Khyber Pass. None of it is administered^ but the pass 
is kept open and is picketed twice a week for the passage of cam^'ans. 

The Khyber Political Agency is bounded on the north by ihe K^bul 
river and the Safed Koh; on the east by Peshilwar District; on the 
south by the Ako Khel and Qrok^ai couniiics ^ and on the west by the 
Chamkanni and Masuzoi countries^ and the Safed Koh. I’he Khyber 
Pass between Jamrud and Landi Kotal originally belonged to the Shin- 
wsriSj Zakka Khck Kuki Khe^ and tbs Qrakzal only. At the time 
of the extension of Sikh rule to JomrQd the Qrakzoi were ousted by the 
Afrtdis^ and the only trace of their presence is a ruined village near 
Jam. The Sikh rule never extended beyond Jamrdd. When Captain 
Mackeson was negotiating with the Afrtdis in 1340, the Malikdln 
Khcl Maliks of Chora forced their wuy between the Zakka Khcl and 
Kuki Khel, and established a small village at Katta Kushta near All 
Mosjid. The Siplh Kambar Khel and Kamrai Khcl alsOt seeing the 
advantages of 1 footing in the Kbybur^ stepped in, and were admitted 
to a share in the Khyber allowance. 

After the Sikh War the Afrldis took service in large numbers in the 
Indian army, and when the !Mutitiy of 1S5T broke out ih^ did exceed¬ 
ingly welL From 1S57 to 1S7B the AFrfdis were subsidised by the 
AfgJ^ govemment, who kept a gamson of Afghitn troops at All 
Masjid, The Afrtdis were, howe^'cr, never on good terms with the 
Afgh^ lliey very often visited the British officers of Peshawar 
District; but fclations with them, were rnabiained through the Khalil 
and Mohmand Arbflbs of Peshiwar District^ who were generally of im 
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inlHguing disposiiion, and very seldom did any real service. Their 
main obi<xt was to keep those tribes in a state of unre&tr and thus 
enhance their own importance. A year or two before the second 
Afghan War Amfr Sher All summoned the jYr^s of all the Afddis 
and Shinwaris, and distributed about isoog riJles among them. When 
w^r broke otitp and Air Masjtd was attacked and turned* the Afghanis 
and Afildia fled in great disorder, and the A%hans were robbed of their 
clothes and nflcs by the Afridis in the Khyber and in BaEfir. The 
Afrtdls, and especially the Bizir Zakka Khel, subsequently harassed 
the passage of the British troops through the KKiybcr, and a force was 
sent against them in December^ iSt^h 

By the Gandamak Treaty nf 1379 between the British and Amfr 
Vakub Khan, it was agreed that the British Government should retain 
I he Control of the Khyber Pass^ and^ in pursuance of this agreement, 
altowanccs were fixed for the AfntdiSi aj^gregating Rs, 3 7^540 per 
annum. The nvanagement of the pass was entrusted to tlje tHI>esmun 
themselves through their who ciiecutcd a formal agreement by 

which they undertook to guard it with their tribesmen. Some local 
levies called (which oAerwards became the KJiyber Eifles)| 

numbenng about 400 men^ were also raised for escorting caravans 
through the Khyber, These were eventually increased to 600 strong. 
In 1897 disturbances broke out all alo^g ibe frontier. The Afridis 
rcEnained quiet for some time, but in August they attacked the Khyber 
posts and sacked the fonlfied sami at l^ndi Kotal. They n^tt with 
opposition from the Khyber Rides^ but the garrison could n»t hold out 
owing lo want of watcn To punish the Afrfdfs for this vkilation of 
their engogementSp a force was. sent into Tlr^ under Sir VV. Lockhartp 
and a fine of Rs* 50,000 and 800 breech^oading rifles was recovered 
from them by April, 1893. In October of the sfimc j-car a fresh settle- 
ment was made wutb the Afridis, by which they undertook to ha^'c no 
intercourse with any power escept the British, and to raise no objection 
to the const ruction of railways or roads thtough the Khyber. On these 
conditions the allowances were restored, with a small increase of 
Ra. 350 for the Kambar Kheh The Khyber Rifles were augmented 
to two battalions of 600 each^ 50 of ihe totoJ being mounted, and were 
placed under British officers. 

The chief subdivisions of the Afrldi tribe are as follows 

SittfiifH. 


Mi^ikDinKba . 


K-Ambisf Kkcl 
Kittani + 


Ki$kiKfa«l . 



Mudin + 



4, lioo Aghting neD^ 


, sii.nun + ■< ^ " 

. Bari bekI Kajvt^ PI11W . 

. Khykert lAiv, and Birt Valley 


•* 
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KhyHm {KAairaut of Nongthretn),—Petty Stale in the Khflsi HiUs, 
Bengal and Assam. The poputation in igor was 31,327, and 
the gtoss fcvenue in 1903—4 was Rs< ti,r6 j. The principal prciducis are 
[wiaioes, rice, millet, maLee, lac, oranges, and cotton; and the chief 
manufiutures, silk, cloth, and iron hoes and billhooks. Deposits of 
lime, coit], and iron caist in the State, bjt they are not worked. 

Kiamflii.— Formerly an island, now owing to the action of sand- 
drifts a portion of the mainland on the farther side of Kaiichi liarbour, 
Sind, Bombay, situated in 24“ 49' N. and 67® 2^ E., ,ind forming ore 
fjf the municipal tjuartcis of Kakachi Citv, with which it is connected 
bj' a tramway road called the Napier Mote, 3 miles Jong, constnicted in 
t8s 4 by the NorihAV'estem Railway. Kiamari is the landing-place for 
(Kissengcns and goods destined for Karachi or dis|}aich up-country, and 
contains the Mcrewmher Pier, called after a former Commissioner in 
Sind, the foundation-stone of which was laid by Lord Ripon in tSto, 
the Erskine ’VlTiarf, the James Wharf, and an oil pier. There are here 
a coinmissariat store, a customs house, a di.spensary, &c. Kiamari is 
a station on the N'onh-Westem Railway. 

KfctrhaQnchlia (or Asbrafpur-Kichhaunehha).—Town in the TSnda 
/a^/of FyzihUd District, United Provinces, situated in ad® 25^ N. and 
Si 47 E.,on the iHnIt of a smalt sUeam called the Tonrl Populatiori 
(rgoi), 2,315. This placci with the neighbouring villages of Baslikari 
and Jaipur is celebrated as haring belonged to a famous saint, 
named Makhdum .Ashraf, who lived in the fourteenth century, or to 
1)15 descendants, who received rent-free grants from the Mughal cm- 
^rot^ The saint's tomb is built On rising ground in the village of 
RasOl^r, and is much resorted toby pilgrims, especially in the month 
of Aghan (Novcmber-Deceinbcr). A visit is believed to be very' effi- 
cacicms for persona possessed by devils. Kichhaunchha is admin 
istered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of Rs. 300. A school 
has 95 pupils, 

Kidderpone.^A qiuirter of Catctitta containing the dockss Stt 
Calcutta. 

Kiggato^,— Southern fd/vi of Coorg, Southern India, lying be¬ 
tween i I 56 and Ij la' N. and 73" 50' and yd® n' E,, with an area 
n 4fo square miles.^ The population in igot was 37,135, compared with 
31,230 m 189). 'Phe (a/ui contaim; 68 villages, of which Potinampet 
'V*.** **d‘quatters. The west rests upon the IV'cstcm Ghjlts, covered 
Aj* forest; the south is bounded by the Brahniagiri or 

-UrenJd range, from which ridges of hilU branch off throughout the 

mV i"* '* ® ^oniinuous stretch of deciduous forest, through 

wrbich Row% the Laksh mn grtha, 

KUa DTdftr Singh*-— Town in the District and /aAsU of Gujrinwfila, 
Punjab, situated m 3." f N. and 74* s' li-, 10 miles south-west of 
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Giijr^nwab town, an the road to H^fu^bid. Popiibtion (igci), 2,703- 
The mynicifjality was created in 1S67. The mcojtie during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. Si^oop^nd the ciKpcndilture Rs. Spfioo, 
In 1903-4 the tnctime was Rs. 2pSoo, chic% from octroi; and the 
expenditure was Ks- J^ooo. 

Kllakaral- —Seaport in the Ramnad fahf/ of the Ramn^d estate* 
^[adura DistnctT Madras, situated in 9® t4' N. and 78^^ 4^* E., on the 
Gulf of Manaar, to milea south of Kamnad towni fnoni which it is 
separated by a wide niora-Sii, ad but intpossabk in the rainy season. It 
is an untidy and dreaty looking lawn, EUTTOltnded by sandy wastes and 
a little low scrub. The population {11*078 in 1901) consists mainly 
of Labbais, a Musalmin trading community. Its commerce, which 
is chiefly in gmin^ is carried on mainly with CcKunAda and Ceylon. 
The Labbais are expeits in diving for firw^^-shclls { 
which are obtained principally opposite Tinifjalakudi, and 

Hilmeswaium. 

Kila Saifulla,— of the Upper Zhob .subdi™ion of the 
Zhob District, lialuchistiln, situated between 30° ^2^ and 31'® 43^ Np 
and 68® 9' and 69^ iK' E. li lies along the centnil part of the 
valley of the Zhob river, and also Includes part of the Toba-Kikiir 
range known as Kskar KhoriSsin. Its area is 2*768 sciuare miles, and 
pO|>ulation (1901) 19*229- The land revenue* including gmring ^v* 
in 1903^4 amounted to Rs. 44,000. The head-Ciuarters station is Kila 
Saifulla, and the contains 60 ullages. The majority of the 

people ore Saiuair Khel Kakais, who combine flock-owning with agri¬ 
culture. They cultivate considerable * ratns-ciop' artas^ 1 he Jcigiiaia, 
Once the ruUng family in Zhob, live in this faAifL Earth-saU is manu- 
hictured* and traces 4^ coal have been found. A small trade is done in 
fox-^im^ 

Kila Sobha Singh.— Town in the Pasrilr AjAiJ/ of Sialkot District, 
Punjab^ situated in 3 2* 14*^ N. and 74* 4^^ E,, on the banltSi of the 
Dcngh loiTcnL population (1901)* 3 i 33 ^- founded in ihc 

eighteenth century by the Sikh chief HhJlg Singh, AhlCiwiilia, who built 
a fort here and called it after his son Sobha Singh. It contains ft 
colony of KashmTfT weavers who w'eave fasAmina shawls^ \ cssels of 
white metal are also made* but both industries have much decayed of 
late years. The municiijality was crealud; in ra!&7p The income and 
ex|Tcmditurc during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs, 3,900. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1*400^ chiefly from octroi; and the 
expenditure w^as Rs. 3,700. A vemacular middle school i^ maintained 
by the District board. 

Klllsnaciur. — x\n wftftwjfff/* or petty principality, in the Chimyinkll 
ia/uk of Travnneore State, Madras, situated in 8* 46 N. and 76 5^ ^ 
Population (1901), 3*053. It is * freehold estate belonging to the Koil 
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'J'ampurans, who are atlied bj' mitrriiifie to the RSnis of TniTaneore mi 
thus to the reigning faniiJy. The estate was gnutted about ijj& in 
recognition of the bravery with which a Koil TampurSn saved a lUnl 
and heir apparent to the throne of Tnivancore from their enemies. 

Kiling—River in Nowgong District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
Umiam. 

Klnchlnj unga (X' 4 afAf/tJiiHgd).—A mou n tain, second only to Everest 
in et^ntion, situated in the Eastern HiniahijT«i, on the Sitltlni-Nepal 
boundary (-; 42 K,, SS° 5" E.J, its sumntit attaining an altitude of 
*8,146 feet above sea-level, 

posiiicm of Kfinchenjunga is obviously in the main 
south of ^ lies considerably to the 

ToS between the Tibetan piat^u and 

rrH?a?oT^ ^ 'rv® naithem slopes flows directly down into the 
"r* i* TitJtan. and means, 

Snows. {Waddell, Among tht /hma/ayst, iSg^.) 

Kindat Sub^vinion.^Central subdivision of the Upper Chin- 
(iwJIshi^ ’ fwitaining the Kijtdat ai^ Iamu 

Wndat Tov^sbip.^CentnU township of ,he Upper Chindwin 
D^rict, Upper Burma, stretching across the Chindwin river from the 
Vc^a in the .vest to Shwebo District in the cast, between .3' >s' »rd 
udiJ u'^ ^ and E., with an area of r,^ 

im r forest, lltinly populated, and, except in the 

mmediate neighbourhood of the Chindwin, hilly. The population was 
11,419 m 1891 and 13.946 in 1901, distributed in 117 villages and one 
vA^c^ ' Cp^ptlaiion, 1,417), the head-quartersv The area culri- 

«t^ in 1903,4 was a, square miles, and the land revenue and thntka- 
mtda amounted to Rs, 43,000. 

To WTO. Held-quarters of the Upper Chiisdwin District, 
ofT rhi'^T ’\ bank 

stream flr, about aoo miles from the point at which that 

stream flows into the Irrawaddy. Population (rsoi), 3,4,7. The 

aituati^L^' I™-lying and in many ways unfavourably 

from thi* ri ^ ts separated by a wide expanse of sand 

he nver channel and the steamwr f Af/, and during the mins it 

on the nth^F of iMd bounded on one side by ilie stneara and 

the sttEim V, f and swampy ground. It is fkocfd across 

iWd^iA J?’' bills, but on its own side of the river the 

>ino.cdmte surroundings are fiat and uninteresting. The native quarter 
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^Efttches for some distance nlong the bsilk j tbe civEI station lies aE; Its 
northern end; ihc jail occupies the farther end of the civil station, and 
^e tnilitary police lines are located to the north again of the jail. 
Ihe civil statiorip which Is prcrtected by emhanlctnents from the eit- 
croachinent of the river on one side rtnd of the JM/ on the other, 
contains the District court and circuit housoi the residences of the local 
officials, and the club. Ilie civit Isospitol and the post and teli^raph 
offices are in the nalii'e <^uarteF. Xlndat was a frontier pest of some 
impertance in Burmese times, but has never succeeded in attracting 
much trade* and is still nothing more than a village, I'he hospital 
mntains 16 beds* and there Is a small Anglo-vemaculiLr school. 
Jvindal is not a municipality* and can boost of little in the way of 
roods or other public improvements. 

Kinu,— F^tem township of Shwebo Districtj Upper Burma, extending 
from the Irrawaddy to the Mu ri%er* between 22* 3^^ and 55" N. and 
95 *?^and o' E,p with an area of 244 square milejt It is for the 
most part a les^el plain, with a low rainfall. The population was aSpioy 
in and 31*499 in 1901* distributed in lao vlllageSp Kinu (papula^ 
lioiip 2pa23)> about i i miles north of Shwebo on the railway, being the 
head H^uarterap The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 39 square miles, 
and the land revenue and to^Aj amounted to Ra. 75^900. 

KJnwat. — Ta/tik In AdilibUd District* Hyderabad State, constituted 
in 1905 out of the northern iiillagcs of the former Narsipur and Nlrmal 
I’he head-quarters are at Kinwat (population, 1^514). 

Kirakat- Eastern /aJtsi/ of Jaunpur IMstHct, United Provintea, 
comprising the /far^anas of l>aiyapar and Biilsr and Chandwak^ 
Pislra, and Gu?^sr 5 , and lying between 25^ 32' and 35^ 46' N. and 
47^ S3* 5^ E., with an area of 344 square miles. Population 

fell from 201^346 |n iRyi to in r^oi. *^rhere are 455 villages 

Only one town, Kirakat (populalionp 3 r 35 S)t the head-qimrters. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. il3a,ooo, and for 
cesses Ks, 36^000+ The density nf population, 767 persons per squaie 
mile, is almost equal to the District average. Kii:9kat is bisected by 
the Gumtr, which flows from north-west to south-east in a very winding 
Course. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was i&i square miles, 
of which 95 w^ete irrigated* There are few tanks or/A j/t, and irrigation 
is supplied almost exclusively by wells* 
itiraoli*— jVorth-w'estem faAjj/ of Agra District, United Pnovlnccs, 
conterminous wiEh the of Fotehpur SUtri, lying between 2 f o' 

arid 27^* i f X. and 77*^ 30' and 77^ 55^ with on area of 372 square 
mjEea. PopuIaEion increased from 106,977 in t&9l to 123,812 in 1901, 
There ore 171 villages and two towns, FarEHruR Si^at (population, 
7 iM?) and Ackhkera {5,375)- The demand for land revenue in 
^903-4 was Rs. 2 , 5 t,c»o, and for cesses Rs. 31,000* The density of 
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population, 4SS persons per squaro mile, is below ihe District average. 
The Ucangan flows dose to the southern bofttett while the Khlrr Ncidl 
crosses the centre. I’he eastern port™ is level, but in the wesiem 
half iherc arc hilEs, the ntosi important being the range on which the 
town of Ffltehpur Slferi siar^dt A much shorter and lower ringe of 
hills itjns parallel to this, north of the KhSrt Nadi. Both ranges consist 
of red sandstone. I’he area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 210 
square nules, of which 67 were irrigated. About one-third of the 
irrigated area is strived by the Agra Canals and extensions are cou- 
templateil Wells supply the rest, but in many parts the water is so 
brackish that without go^ rains it cannot be used, 

Kiratptir,— Town in the Najibibad mAsH of Bijnor District, United 
Province^ siiuatud in 39° 30' N. and 7^5* 13^ EL, 10 miles north of 
Bijnor town. Population (1901), 15,051. There ore two quartem 
of the town, Kiratpur Kh^ and BasL The former was founded in 
the fifteenth century’ during the reign of Bah Id! Lodf^ and the latter 
in the eighteenth century by PalMns^ who built a fort. 'Uhe walls arc 
still standing near the gateway, and within is a handsome mosque^ 
Kiratpur is adruinhtered under Act XX of 1356, with an income of 
about Rs. 3,6 qo. Trade is iusignihoint, but lacquered cfuurs and 
boxes are made. The District board school lias Jta pupils, and si^t 
aided schools 216 pupils. 'Die American Methodist Mission has 
a branch heine. 

KJrkee fA 7 r^/ or Khadki)+—Town in the Elavcii of Poona 

District, Bombay, situated in 34' N. and 73® 5/ F., on the south¬ 
east branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, tl6 milesi south¬ 
east of Bombay and 4 north-west of Poona city. Population (tgoijt 
10,797, On Kovcitiber 5, rfiiy^ the first of three battles which led to 
the collap&e of the Marathi power was fought near ICirkce, then a mere 
rillage- The British force urtricr Colonel Burr wus 3,Soo sirongr of 
whom floo were Europeans. Thu Peshwl's force under Blpu Gokhole 
numbered t8,ooo hor^ and 8,000 foot, with an immense train of 
ordnance. The Peshwl Bljl Roo witnessed the battle and hia own 
defeat from Plrbqd hill, one mile south of Poona, Kirkec is the 
priud[]Ul artillery .staiion in the Bombay Presidency, four field batteries 
treing quartered here. It cor^toins an arms and ammunition facEorj', 
emptuying about 3 ,000 operatives- I’he average income of tlie cauton- 
meut fund during the decade ending 1901 was Rs. 35,000. lu 19 * 3 “-* 
it Was Rs. 28^000^ and ihe expenditure amounted to Rs. 22,000. 'ITie 
town contair^s an English school. A bt^ncir of the Church Missitonory 
Society, stationed here, carries on ev^ngdislic work in the fd/i/ka. 

Kirll+^Pctiy State in the Dakcs, Bombay. 

Kirthar Range.— Mountain range finrming the boundary between 
Sind and the JhoLawan counity in Baluchistin^ between a 6 * 13^ 


mirN 

^ 3 * 3<5' K, and 67° ii' and 67^ 40'' E. From the point wlitre the 
Milla river debouches into the Kachhi plainp the range runi; almost 
doe ^E>tlth for a distance of 190 miles in a series of paraElel ridges of 
bore rocky liiUs^ At intervaJs similar ranges mn athyv-art them. The 
ofTshoots tail oif south-eastwards into Karichi District^ but a single line 
of Eow hills extends os far as Cape Mon^Le. The greatest bre&dth is 
about 60 miles. '1 be highest point is the Zaidak peak (7^430 feet), 
and another fine peak h the Kuta ka-kabatp or Kuta-jcKkalioTp i. c* *ihu 
dogfs tomb' (^pS7S feet). The principal ofTshoDt is the Lakhi rangt% 
The Errthar bills are pierced by the KoLSchi or Glj river in a fme 
gorgCp and the chief passes are known as the HarMbp Phusi, Rohol, 
and Garre. These hills give their name to the Ktnhar geological group 
of Nummulitk limestone, which h found on their crests, overlaEd by 
I’crriary rocks of Kiri and Gaj bedSp the former being soft sandstone 
and the Utter a hard dark-brown Limestone exposed on the Gij river, 
'rhe tribes residing in the Kfriliar are the NLarrl and Jamitli Ealoch, 
lon^ot and Chuta Jars, and some Khidilni and Slssoli Brlhnis. They 
subsist chiefly by tending docks, and by exporting the dwarf' 
[julrn {iVaftwrA&fis Sind IL^ex and mountain sheep are 

fairly plentiful, and both black bear? and leopards aie occasionaliy 
met frith. 

Kisbanganj SubdlvIsLon^ —Noith-eastem subdivision of Pumea 
District, Bengal, bordering on Nep4t and lying bciw^een 25° 54^ and 
36^" 35^ N. and 87* 37' and 88* 3a' E-, with an area of 1 ^ 34 ^ J^quare 
miles. 'Hie subdivision is a fertile alluvial tract stretching south wards 
from the IfepAl /urfl/. The population in 1901 waj 619^476, compared 
with 651,039 in 1891. It contains one town, Kishakgasj {population, 
7,671)^ the head-quarters; and riilages. 1 he public offices art 

at present situated at the village of Bbariadilng^f 4 miles north-west 
<if the towti ; but the courts will shortly Lk removed to Kishanganj 
town, where build ings are under constiuctson. The subdivision is 
the most fertile portion of the District, and is more densely [iopulaied 
than the rest, supporting 460 persona to the stiuaru mile It is more 
nearly allied to the neighbouring Districts of North Bengal than to 
BihJlrp and the majority of ihc iiihabliant? are oi Rajbansi (Koch) 
tirigio, iliough most of them are now converts to IsUrn. The chief 
nickels arc at Kishanganj town, Phulbaria, BJbtganj, Gandharbddngi^ 
and IslAmpur, 

KJ^hang^nj Towii,-“Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Purnca District, Bengal, situated in a6* Y N. and 87^ 
on the Ganges-Darjeeling road^ east of the MahEnandl river. 
Populaildfi (1901), 7,671. KL&haiJiganj is a large exjjoriing centre 
for rice and jute. It was constituted a municipality in 1887. Ttie in¬ 
come during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 7,500, and the 
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CTtpenditure Rs, 6 p 3 M. In 1903-4 the mcomCj which is nminly derirad 
from a. tax cm persons (or property tajc), was Rs. 11,000, and ihe 
e;ipendjture was Rs. Spooo. The public o^ces are at present situated 
atmut 4 allies from the toiiti, but flCw courts are being built at Kishan^ 
ganj; the sub-jail has accorurnodation for ij prisoners. The town 
contains the head office of the Kha^ Ward^s eaiate; a great fair is 
held annually under the auspices of the estate, which is attended by 
some 100^ ooD persons, A great number of dcpl^nts, camels* ponies, 
shcepp and cattle arc sold, and much general merchandise changes 
hards; the camels are in great demand for sacrihee by MusidmAns 
at the Bakf-Id festlvah Cart-wheels are largely manufactured in the 
neighbouring village of ChAlcla* which are used throughout the District 
dJid are also exported* 

Kiahang&rh State*— A State lying almost in the centre of Rajpu- 
t 5 na, lietween if 49' and a6® 59^ N. ^md 70** 40^ and 75'' 11'' E., with 
an area of 858 square miles. It Is bounded on the north and north¬ 
west by Jodhpur; on the ea$t by Jaipur ; on the west and south-east by 
the liritish District of Ajmer; and on the ciEtremu south by the Shab- 


PhyfiicaJ chiefship. Leaving nut of account five small 

Aspeett^ isolated patches which contain but a village or two 
eachp the territory consist of two narrow strips of 
land, separated from each otherp which together arc about &o miles in 
length from north to south, and have a breadth varying from 20 miles in 
the centre lo about 2 at the southern extremity. The northern and 
larger of these two tracts is for the most part sandy, and is crossed by 
three parallel mngis of hills, running from south-west to north-ease, 
which form part of the Ajavalllxp the highest peak being ®f® 45 
above the sea; the southern portion of the State is generally fiat and 
fertile,^ A few streams contain ivatcr during* and Immcdjatdy aftcfi 
the reins. The Rdpnagiir* after a north-easterly course^ empties itself 
into the Simbhar Lake* while the MAshi (with Its tributary, the Sohadm) 
and the Dam flow east and eventually joui the Banas, 

1 be hill ranges and inrervening vnlley^s in the north consist of an 
ancient sencs of highly metamorphos^ sediments known as the 
Ata^nlli system, among the varied strata of which the crystalline lifflfr 
Stones constituting white and coloured marbles are especially vidliable, 
rhe plain m the south-cart and fioutb consists principally of gniiss. 
Numerous igneous intrusions penetrate this rock* and most of them 
arc gnjiitic pegmatites, sooiedmcs with plates of mica of marketable 
Rire* Near the capital the intrusions belong to the exceptional group 
of the eleollte syenites, and arc remarkable for containing an extraor¬ 
dinary' of sodalite, acquiring, when kept in the dark for some 

weeks, a vivid pink tinge; which disappears in a few seconds on ex- 
pQbiire to h g h i , the mineral becoming, once more cokHixless until agseiP 
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protected. Sarw^r in iho south is a considerable outcrop of rnioi 

scIiUl^ containing an abundance of garnets remarkable for their 
tnin£|iarency, and beautifui co1ourir>g. 

In addition to antelope, * ravine and the usual small 

game* tliere are wild hog and ni/gai {^ase/a/Aui fragotrafft^/tfs) in the 
rKiithem and centraJ portions of the State, and Leopards^ hyenaj^^ and 
occa^^ioimlly wolves in tlie hills. 

The climate is dry and healthy, but rrmlArious fcvcts are prevalent in 
October and November. The annual roinfall at the capital averages 
between 20 and Ji inches, Tanging from over 36 inches m 1S91 to 
about 4^ inches in 1^99- There is usually less rain to the north and 
slightly more to the ^uth of the capitaL 

The chiers of Kishangarh belong to the KJthor clan of E^jpuU, and 
are descended from RAji Udai Singh of Jodhpur The latter'^ second 
soRt Kuihan Singh, horn in 1575, remairved iri the EUtnry 
country of hjit bjrih till 1596, when, in conse<iucnce 
of some disagreement with his elder brother, Sur Singh, then Rnjil of 
Jodhpur, he look up his abode at Ajmer. Obtaining an introduction to 
Akbar^ he received from him the district orHindaun* now in Jaipur; and 
subseqiientlyi for servioiiS rendered in recovering imperial En:asuie car- 
ded by the Mers^ he obtained a grant of Sctholao and certain other 
dlstrictSv In [611 he founded ihc town ofKishangurh close toSctholaOK 
which is now in mins, and from that time the State began to be called by 
its present natne^ In Akbar'a lime Kishan Singh was styled but 
according to the State records JaJilLngtr gave him the title of Moharaja^ 
He died in t6i| and has been followed by sbcteco succrasors. 'fhe 
fourth of these, RUp Singh (1644-5 &), was a favouriic of the cmpcfor 
Shah Jahin^ for whom he fought well and gained several viclories. He 
thrice accompanied an expedition to AfghinisUIn, and was rewiuded 
with a command of 5,000 and several estates, Including the fort jmd 
district of Mandalgarb, now in Udaipuf. Raj Singh, the seventh chief 
of Kishangarh (1706^48), fought in the battle of Jajau on the aide of 
Shih AUm Bahadur Shflh against Azam Shah* and was wounded; he 
received a grunt of the districts of Sarwir and M^pura, the latter of 
which now belongs to Jaipur. His succeasor^ Bawinl Singh* gave half 
the State to his younger brother* Bahadur Singh, and himself ruled ol 
RUpnagar in the north. He was a religious recluse, and joqn retired 
to BrindiUan, where he died in 1764^ Sardir Singh, ruled 

for two years only; aiid^ his successor being a minor^ Uahldur Smgh 
actually governed the whole tcrriloiy Utl his death in 17 81 ■ 

The thirteenth chief was KalyOn Singh (1797-1851), jmd in hia time 
(ISIS) Kislukngarh was brought under Entish proTcction. He soon 
began to behave in a manner which aigued cither insanity or a total 
absence of principle. Becomiiig irivolved tn disputes with his nobles, 
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he fled ta D&thi, where he busftd himself In buying hon^fary privileges 
frfitii the titular sovereign, such as the right to wear stockings in the 
royal presence. Meanw hilc affairs grew at Kishangarh, and, 

British tcmiory having been violatcfl by the disputants, the leaders oF 
both parties were called upon to desist from hostilities and to refer 
their gtictTinces to the mediation of the Government, The MaharlyH 
was. at the same time warned that* if be did not return to his capital 
arid interest himself in the affairs of his State, the treaty wkh him would 
be abrogated, and engagcflienis formed with the insurgent Thiturs. 
This threat brought Kalyfin Singh back to Kishangarh, but, finding 
fiimself unable to govern the State, he offered to leay; it to Cksvem 
ment , This offer was refused* and he took up his residence at Ajmer. 
'Ihe nobles then proclaimed the heir apparent as Mahirtj^i, and laid 
siege to the capital, which they were on the point of captuHnig when 
KalyJin Singh accepted the mediatton of the Political Agent, through 
whom matters were for the time adjusted. The reconciliation with the 
nobles, bowtverj did not prove iiincere* and in i 3 ja KaJyan Singh 
abdicated in favour of his son, Mohkam Singh. The latter was suc¬ 
ceeded in ifi4o by his adopted son. Frithwi Singh* who carried on [he 
administration with prudence and more than average ability. In rSfi; 
a sum ofl^. *0,000 a year was granted by the British Govern ment as 
compenaatJcin for the loss of transit dues owing to ihc inlroduciion of 
the railway , in 13^7 he received an addition of tW'Oguns to hts salute 
for life; and in 1879^ a further sum of Rs. *^^,000 a year was granted as 
compeusaiion for suppressing the toanufacLuie of salt and abolishtrtg 
customs duties of every kind on all articles except spirits, opium, and 
intoxicating drugs, Malwajl Pnthwl Singh died in rS?^^ and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Sirdot Singli, who continued the cnlight^ 
ened policy gf his father. During his rule many ^'aluable refortns in 
almost every department were introduced and carried to a sucocsful 
i^e, and in 1S93 he w^ created a G.C.I.E. On bis death in 1500 
his only son* Madan Singh* the present Maharaja, succeeded His 
Highness* who is the seventeenth chief of the States vms bom in 1884. 
T^-aji for some time an undcr^fficer in the Imperial Cadet Corps, and 
was invested with powers in 1905+ The MaharSjil of Kishangarh is 
enutled to a salute of 15 guns, and in 1861 the usual saaaJ was granted 
guaninteeing the privilege of adoptioor 
The number of towns and villages in the State in r^or was 5ii| and 
I e popuLtJgn at each of the three enumcrationi w-aa : (1881) 11**633, 
PopiilatjoD. and {1901) 90,970. The decrease 

during the lost decade of over *7 per cenL is ascribed 
to emigration during the iamine of r899-[9c»Op and to exceasivc 
mor^ ity^iom fever in the autumn of 1900. The State is divided into 
e le districts or of Arain, B^lndar Sindri, Ktshiingarli, 
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'|lQpn:igarp and Sarwin Tlve fir^l four form the northern portion of 
the lerriioryp with an ami of 650 square miles, while Sarwiir is the 
detached trace on the south. Al] the three towns (KisnANOARN, 
RviPNACAa, and Sakwar) are niunicipaliticsH 
I'he following table gives the chief statistics of area and population 
in 190J ]— 
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At the Census of 1901, Hindus numbered 79,6^0, or more than 
Sj per cenL of the total; Musalm^s, 7,169; and JafnSt ^^oSii The 
majority of the Hindus are said to be Vaishnai'Os^ and the religioiis 
head of the Ximhajak SainpTadiL)'a (a sect of Vatshnavas) resides at 
Sihm.^b^d In the Rilpnagar di^rict- The language mainly spohen in 
the State is a form of Dhi^indairl, but in the north many speak .^Hrwarr. 

The most numerous caste is that of the jSts, who number [6,0003 or 
more than 1 7 per cenL of the total Next come the MahSljan^ (7*<5oo) ; 
the Bi^hmans (7,100); the COjars (6,too); and the E^jpuis (5,100), 
more than half of whom are of the ruling clan. I'he main occupation 
of the people is agriculture; nearly 45 per cent. Uve solely by the tand^ 
and there are many others who ime partially agriculturists. About 
13 per cent, are engaged in industries such as caiton wcawing and 
dyeing, pottery, work in precious stones, &c,; and nearly 6 per cent- in 
commerce^ 

Of the 3t Christians enumcTated in 1901, all hut one were natives, 
but their denomination was not relumed. The United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission Ins a small branch at the capital, and a native 
pastor of the American Methodist Church resides at Rtlpnagar. 

Agricultural conditions vary in different parts of the State. In the 
north, where the soU is sandy and the minMl less than elsewhere, there 
is practically but one lianest, the arvd the 

principal crops are ^ 3 /ra^ jtm^irr and 

in the centre the soil, though still pocff, is firmer^ tht rainfall heavier, 
and there are several irrigatioii works. Maize and N/ take the place 
of M/rti ia the JtAarf/^ while the rah^ or spring crofis consist of barley, 
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wheat, gram, and cotton. The southern portion of the State is in ei^ety 
way the most favoured, and eJJceHent crops are gathered Ln both 
nutuiDD and spring. 

Agricultunil siaEistics are available from but only for the 

Ahi/sa area, or land paying revenue direct to the State. This are^ 
is estimated at one« third of the total, or about a 86 square inyes* 
Returns exist for about soo square milefi, and the net area cropped tn 
i9oj'-4 was ijj square miles. Tlic areas under prindpo] crops were, 
in square miles, approximately: 40} barley, 25; mabc, > 

%>if, 17; ///, 17 ; cotton^ 11; gmm, j; and wheat, 5. A few acres 
were also under tobacco^ poppyf linseed, and a coarse tind of rice. 

The local cattle are described as of the GujariU typCp liebg of 
Joedium size but capable of liard worL Efforts are being mode to 
improve the breed by importing bulls from Hissflr and Nsgaiir+ A 
cattle fair is held yearly in August at Sursam^ near Rapnagafr Mule- 
breeding waa started On a small scale in *901, but is not po|>u 1 ar. 
Sheep ajtd goats are kept in considerable numbers to provide wool, 
milk, and manure. 

Of the net area cropped in 1903-4^ 73 square miEe% or 48 per cent, 
were irrigated : namdy, 30 from tank^ 381 from wells, and 5 from other 
Sources. The subject of imgadon has for the last forty years received 
the special attention of the Darbilr, imd very few skea for tanls now 
remain in the central and southern districts. In the kAa/sj area alone 
there are 175 tanks and available for Irrigation. 

There me no real forests, but several blocks of scrub jnngte and 
gras^ having a total area of 41 square miEes, are protected- The sale 
of timber, gra^ and minor produce brings in about Rs* iS|Ooo a year, 
and the annual expenditure is about Rs. 4,000. 

l"he pHncipal minenits now wx^rked are garnets near the town of 
5 a hW ar. The Silora stone quarries near the capiLaJ yield slabs 
excellent for roofing and flooring, and sre managed by the State Public 
iVorks depurtmenti The yearly out-turn is about 40,000 cubic feet, 
valued at Ks. 10,000. The white marble quarries at Tonkra will supply 
material for the proposed Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta; a pink 
variety is found at Narwarp west of the capital, and a black at JtiOk and 
other places in the north. A black mineral paint, dbicovered in i 836 , 
has been successfully tried on the R^jpuUtnn^^Mdlwa iwid Jodhpur- 
Bikaner Railways and on oexan steamers. 

The indigenoMs industries coft^ist of the manufacture of diinues and 
coloured cloths^ lace, and drinking vessels and bottles made from AAtu- 

Trade uni grass {Afrdn7^^n The establish- 

cemjnniiiaitloiLi, ^**^5 and factories as joint ^ock concerns 

with limited liability under a local Company Act has 
been encoumged There arc two steam hydraulic cotton-presse* 
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worked by the State, which in 1903-ii employed an avenjige of iSa 
hands and pressed abam 520 tons of coiion and wool. One of these 
is at the enpitaJ, where also there is a spinning- and weaving mill and 
a soap factory* 

The chief eK|K>rts arc cotton, wool, caraway, and while the chief 
im^Kirts are sugar, salt, piece gcrfids, and cereak A good deal of 
the cotton is cx[>ortcd to Agra^ AUgarh, Cawnpore, and Hithms. 

Since 1875 the RHjpiitJlna’Matwi Rnilwfly has traveriied ihe northern 
portion of the State from south-west to north^cast; its length wjEhtn 
KLshangarli territorj' is about 13 miles, and there is one station—at the 
capital. The total length of melalled roads is 35 mWvrs, and of on- 
metalled roads So miles* 'Vhc Government of India maintains ^8 
miles of the metalle<l roads: namely, to miles of the Agra-Abmad- 
SlbSd tfXid mtd ]8 miles of the NasIrUbLld-l^oli road. 

There are four British post offices in tlic State, three of which are 
also telegraph offices. 1 be Darbilr has also itii own postal Sj-stem and 
postage stamps, nvaint^vining Ihirtmi Ux^^l post offices and ten runners 
over a length of 65 miles. The postal income and exp^nduure are 
about R:S, 2,400 and Rs. r^ooo respect] vety* 


The State has suAcred from constant scarcides* [a 1755-6 the fort 
at the capital^ and in ^783-4 the town walls, were built as relief works* 
The records show that there was randiie in 1803-4, Faaaine 
in 1848-5, and more or less contintiously between 
186S and 187a. In 1891 the rainfall was less than 8 inches; the crops 
failed, and fodder was ver^^ scarcer One-firth of the people emigraied, 
and more than 43,000 cattle died. The average number relieved daily 
fur a period of eight months was 1,400, and the total expenditure, 
including loans to agiienlturists, was i-S lalths. Tlie worst famine of 
which there is any detailed account was that of 1899-1900. The 
Preceding two years had been indidcrcnt ones; the rainfall in 1S99 was 
barely 4^ inches, the Jl/um/ crop failed entirely* and the whole Stale 
waa aflecled. The measures adopted by the tlarbftf were wise and 
bununc, and the relief was both elTective and economical. The works 
were mainly irrigation iwojects, but the garnet qnairies also afforded 
useful and congenial employment. More than Ave mihion units were 
relici’ed on works, or gratuiioualy, and the total expenditure exceeded 
5 'S Owing to scarcity of fodder and water, 70 per cent, of the 

caitle arc said to bavu ptrished. There was again famine tn 1901-3, 
and one million units were relieved at a cost (including remissioTas of 
land ttrt'enue) of about r^7 lakhs. 


by a 

AdmlnlstmtiDn* 


The administration is carried on by the Mahlr^jl^ assisted 
Council of tw"o members, the senior of whom is 
styled Diwln. The hcad-fiuaitcrs district of Kishan- 
garli is directly under the Revenue Commissioner^ while eaeh of the 

vou* XV, X 
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r^smaining Ar/Aiima/s w under nu officml called In each disind 

are several /aAit/Jars and rmiY^^fs^sl/Aats^ who are purely revemie 
ofUcer?. 

For the Euidance of its judiciaiy the State has its ovrn Codes and 
Atrs, based lately on those of Eriiisti fridia. Of the four one 

has the powers of a thirdHrlasa magistrals, and the rest im sccond-cLiss 
magistnitefi, while all of them can tr>' civil suitsi of any value aiising 
in their respective districts. Criminal cases Ix^ond their powers art 
heard by the Sadr Faujdilrt Court, the preHiding offtcer of which has 
the powers of a firsf-elass magistrate and is also Einagi^tmtt for ihe 
KlJiluingarh dEslrfct^ The civil work of ihe latter dyslrict is disposed 
of partly by the Small Cause Court, and partly by the Sadr Dlwiiii, or 
chief civil cotiri. The next tribunal is die Appellate Court, which, 
btrades hearing all appeals (civil and criminal), has the powers of 
a Sessions Judge, The Counctl is the highest court in the State ; it 
hears special appeal^p c^fercises geneml supervisionp and when presided 
over by the Mahiraja can pass death sentences. 

The normai revenue of Kishangarh h about 4-6 lakhs^ and the 
expenditure 4+^ lakhs. 'I’lve chief sources of revenue arc 1 land (in- 
cludiug irrigation), 1-5 lakhs; customs (including Rs. 45,000 received 
as compensation from the BntUlt Government), Rs. 60,000; cotton* 
mill and presses^ &c-, Rs, 15,000; and judicial (including sianips)^ 
Rs. zipooo^ The main items of expenditure are: adminisitative stafl 
(cidi and judicialX 3 6 lakhs ; palace and privy purse. Rs. 70,000; 
army and police^ Rs. 40,000; and public works (including irrigation), 
Rs. 35 jOoo. I'he hnancial position is sound; for while there arc no 
debts, there is a considerable cash balance and a further sum of about 
3 'S lakhs is invested in Goveimment securities and the local cotton- 
presses, milts, &c 

The Slate has its own coinage^ and there have been so'cral issues 
since the min! was started. l*hc rupee now most common is known 
as the (twenty fourth j’mr); once worth about thirteen 

Briiisb annas, it now exchanges for Ijarcly eleven, and it is proposed 
to convert the local currency when the rate becomes more favourable. 

tenures are the usual and jtM/jo, I'hc 

have to serv'C with their quota of horsement or make a cash 
payment b lieu, and ordbadly attend the Mah^aji on his birthday 
and certain festivals. 1'heir estates descend from father to son, or, 
with the sanction of the Darb3r, to an adopted son, but are liable 
to n^umjMian for serious ofTerwes against the State. Afffffjf grants, 
or lands held by individuals such as Brahmans^ Chi^ranSi and BhitSr 
Of by charitable and religious instilutions, are reni free, inalienable, 
and may be resumed, on failure of heirs. In the kAfj/sa area or 
crown lands the cultivators are for the most part tenants-ftt-will. 
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liable a( any lime to be dispossessed, though ihcy are rarely evicted 
TUe land rct'Cnue is generally paid in kind, the J>aTbilr's share vary*, 
ing from one-fourili to one-third of (he produce. [ti some parts, how¬ 
ever, and in the ease of such crops as cotton, jioppy, niaize^ tobacco, 
and spices, the revenue is collected in cosh, tite rates varying from 
Rs, 6 to Rs, j$ per acrci Special concessions arc made to those 
who bring new land under cultivation or sink new wells ; they pay 
the DarbSr onc-nirith, or sometimes one-elevcnih, of the gross pro¬ 
duce the first year, onooighth or onc-tenih in the second year, and 

SO on till ihc one thinl is rcJiched. 

The iniliU)r]f force consists of rc^guEars {S4 cavalry and 136 
inlantr)) and ^,739 irregulars ($j6 cavalry and 903 infantiy). The 
iire^tar cavalry are supplied by lliere are 65 gms 

serviceable and unserviceable, and 35 artillerymen. 

Police duti’eff arc performed by a force of 511 of all rank^ in^ 
duding 187 Rajput sepoys from the irre^Tilar in^irvj and 91 dllage 
^kauklJirrs, There arc nine police stations and numetou^ outposts, 
the latter being mostly manned by the jagtr militia. Besides the 
Central jail and a small prison for persons under trial at the capital, 
there arc three dijitrict jails—at .Arain^ Ropnagatp :md SarnSr-^in 
which persons iienccriced lo one month or less are confined. These 
dvG jails have accommodation altogeEhcr for 153 prisoners. 

In the literacy of its populaEion Rishangarh stands fourth among 
the twenty States and ebiefyhips of Hajpuiana, with 4^15 per cent. 

4 mali^ and ^4 females) able to iread and wTiiev There are now 
39 educatKmal institutions an the State^ attended by about i„(5oo 
pupils, of whom 70 are girls. Of these schoob;, 17 are maintained 
by the Dartklr at a cost of about Rs 6,500 a yeiir^ 3 by the United 
Free Churoh of Scotland Missfon, and the rest by private individuals^ 
The only secondary schorjl is the Maharajahs high school at the 
capitaf. An education cess calculated at t |«r cent, of the land 
tevenue has Ijccn Imposed since 190*, 

TEie State possesses one hospital and three dLspen.uries; and in 
1904 the numlxT of cases treated was 55^584+ of whom 95 were 
in-paiicnu, and 655 operations were performed. The total expend!' 
lure wa$ about Rs. 5,000. 

Vaccination is Eiackwatd. In 1904-5 the number of perotis 
^ccessfully vaccinaied was 1,880, or about 21 per 1,000 of the 
popuUtiore 

Kishangarh Town.—Capital of the State of the same name in 
RfljputSna, situated in 36® 34' N. and ?4'® 53' E., on the Rajputitna- 
Malw‘a Railway, about iS miles norlh-eost of Ajmer city, and 357 
miles south-west of IJelhi. It lakes its name from Ki$han Singh^ 
the first chief, who founded it In r6ii. FopuLatlon (r^oi)^ [a^66j. 
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The town nnd fnrt nccupy ei piclurc-^que pcH^itinri on the hankfi of an 
over a square mile in extent^ called Gundolao^ in the centre 
of which is a small t^arden known as the Mohkam Bilas, The 
Mahilr 4 |a'?i (vilacc h fii the fent jut<l eOniTnandji fine view af 
the siiTFounclinfr country^ The prsneipal industrial icaipalions of slic 
people aie cloth-weavingp dyeing, the culling of precious stones^ and 
the rnanuCiciHrc of drinking vessels and l>etel-nut boxes from 
AAjii A municipal mntmiiiec, established In attends to 

the lighting, E 5 Dn 5 ervan<:}^ and .slEttighter'housc arrangements. 'I'he 
town possesses a combined post and telegraph rjfficc] a c^iuple of 
jails^ with accommodation for [=j prisemecs; a hospical, with beds 
for 12 in patients; and ir schools, allended by aixait 40D boys and 
50 girls. Of these schools, three are maintained by the State and 
two by the United Free Church of Scotland Mission. The J^lalil- 
rtyl-s high scbijol Is afniiated to the Allahabad University, and 
teaches up lo the middle standard in both English and vernacular; 
the number on its rolh is 394^ and the daily average attendance 
370+ About a mile and a lialf north of the town and close to the 
railvfay station, a flourishing suburb, i:aflGd Ahidanganj after the 
present chief, has sprung up. It contains a steam hydraulic cotton- 
press, and a spinnings and weai^ng-milL The latter, which was opened 
in 1897? 10,348 Spindles and employs about 500 hands. In 1904 

the total out-tum exceeded tons of yauij and the nxretpEs were 
about 4-6 lakhs. 

Kisheiigaoj.—Subdivision and town in Pumea HLstrlcn, Eengnl. 
SfC KlStlANOANJ* 

KLshorganj Subdivision.-^^uth-castcrn subdivision of My men- 
Singh I>isLrict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying Ijetween 14^ 2^ and 
34 38'' N. anti 55^ and 91® E., with an area 0/ 9S5 square 

miles. The populatton in 1901 was 719,184, comfiared with 643,381 
in ifigi. It contains two lowms^ KisnoncAjfj (population, 16,346), 
the head-quarter^ and Hajitpuii (10,027); '^^d t,66i villages. It 
is an alluvial tnicL, intersected by marshesi and is subject to annual 
imirtdatfons and dcposlbii of fertili^gjjig sth from the Meghnil and iU 
tdbusies. It is, afitr Tangatl, the mo.Ht populou:^ subdivision in the 
District, the density |>eiiig 730 persons per square mile, against an 
average of 6r8 for the whole District, There are important markets 

At BHAtPtAtl Ba^ar., Karimcanj^ And Katiadi, 

Kishorganj Town.—-Head^juarters of [he subdivkion of the same 
name in - Mynsensingh District^ Eastern [iengnl and Assam, stiualed in 
34 j 6 N. and 90 46 E., oit the Kundlii Khil, rj miles east of the 
Brahmaputra. Population (1901), 16,246. An annual fair is held liercr 
during the Jhulanjatro, a fc^ival in honour of Krishna lasting for Q 
month from the middle of July to the middle of August. Ki±;harganj 
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Is Connected with the Brahnmputra by a road and alj^o by the KundJUi 
Kha]^ wisich h tiav [gable during the rainy season. The town was 
formerly noted for iu muslin maimfsicturfis, and the East India Com¬ 
pany had a fiictory here. Kishotganj was coru^tituted a munkipality 
in [8^^- The income during the decade ending 190i-z averaged 
Rs. 6,500. and the expenditure Rs, 6 ,jmi, In 1903-4 the income 
Rs. 8,000, of which Rs, 4,600 was obtained from a properly tax ] and 
the expei^diture was Rs. 7.8&0. The town coiiiaina the usual public 
offices; the sul>jaj| has acconiinodalioii for 3 j (^ristsners. 

Kiatoa DlatrJct —District ou die north-eastern coast 

of the Madras Prcsidcnc)'^ lying bcLweeu 15° j/ and if tf N. and 
jg 14^ and 33^ E.| with an area of 81498 square miles ^1 

It is bounded on the east by the Pay of Bengal ; on die west by die 
Niz3in*# Dominions and Kuinool District; and on die north and south 
by the Districts of Godivari and Nellore respectively. It is named after 
the great river which flow^ alopg ninch of its western boundary^ and 
then, tunring sharply, runs right across it from north¬ 
west to south-east^ and forms its most striking natural 
feature. On the exircnie west the District consists 
of stony uplands^ dotted with rocky hills or cri><k!^ by Jow rapges; the 
OEnirc and north are u level plain of block cotton soil; but the eastern 
portion is made up of the wide alluvIaJ ddtn of the KLstoa river, an 
cilniust flat cxiMinsCp covered with irrigated nco-liulcis^ and coniaining 
Some of the most fertile land in the I’r&iidencyi These three tracts 
form three sharply dilfereniiated natural divisionsL The coast is fringed 
with a wide belt of blowni wind^ soruetEmes extending inland for several 
miles. Along the shore the dunes rise to the height of from 30 to 50 
feet, 'rhe only Mils of any note are those in the wtal of the District. 
lltey are omltcrs of the great chain of the EASTJikN Guais^ and the 
FaJnad /J7#^ is almost isurrounded by them. Besides the Ki^iJ!iat there 
are no riversj^ except a few^ fitful hill torrents and three or four minor 
tributaries of the great rivec The GundLdcamnm. which rises m 
Kumuol, traverses a corner of the VInukonda from west to cast 
And then pmLses into Ndloro. The Colaik L.xitE (Kolleru) Les within 
llio District. 

Thu braid central belt of low-lying country^ situated at the foot of 
the Eastern Gbits and sloping towards the s&it. is covered by Archaean 
Imctsses, These consist of a thinner-bodded schistose series (which 


* liVJhile rbu woik WM uiadcr picparatEOD ibc Jirea ol ihe DMrii:t wu cbifigid, Lbc 
of Vwiui^ijclcm, T«inku, RhittLavaracn, and Naraupur (<^xck|J({ir)g 

JAlAna' bcliijf uliXeJ to It ffom CSudiva/i Dlfnkl, mnH ihcne Tcoiji, 
SaltAOAp^llcp f'tahiid. ^^a^IlBnJuper^ ami VifiahODtIa hebg tombed 

t*alh [he Ongol-e fdiui of NtUoie!) inlo a new Gtantur Dtstri^. The praenE Artklc 
ic Use iff fU it bcfwri: chcK: dtorAUmu. 
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Iiiclu<ks mica and diloriiie schisis wiib qiiarizik*s),aiid of ihotb nijissiv* 
granitoid, gncisjics, itll much intierlMndt’d and disturbed, 'fhcy are also 
pierced by occasional younger dioritic dikes, granite, fdsite, and rtuarta 
veins. North-west of this Archaean belt comes the more elevated, 
often plaieau-fike, cmintr>' of the Cuddapah and Kuithk)! scries of the 
t uritna grcutp. T his is an enormous series (aggregating over so.ooo 
feet thick) of ntifossilifqrous, but little altered, sedimentary strata, 
gently inclined as a whole. They contprise feja:Litions of qii,irtaitic 
and sbaly sub-scrics, with occasional conglomerates and lintestones, 
and Jnterbedded traps near the l»se. The Kuimools overlie the 
Cuddapuhs unccmformiil)|y, furming numerous plateaus, and pusseas 
a basal diumantiferous conglomerate. South-east of the Areliacaii 
band are a few scattered outliers of the much younger Upper Gond- 
with plant-beds and Jurassic marine shells, a doubk sandstone 
Mnes with shiUes between; and tiicat: in turn uiidetitc a little sub 
rocerit Cuddalore sandstone, and great stretches of coastal and deltaic 
altuvlutn with a few' jratches of lateritic rock. 

The tloia of the District presents no special cltaructcristics, the 
plants being mainly the usual eultii-ation weeits of the Coromandel 
coast. Along the sandy shore are found the usual sand-binders, 
and ; and caslicw-nut trees {A«a(9rdmm 

9 ceidtntak) occur in scattered nooks. The priiici|jal crops .uid forest 
^ees aie referred to later. Generally speaking, the District is very 
hare of tree-growth. 

Wild animals ore far from pleriifuU Tigers and raw/or are found 
in the Paltiad and Vinukonda Jungles, on the Medasala Durga ridge, 
and on the Kondapalli and Koiidavld hills. Leopards and an occa¬ 
sional bear lurlt in iht: jrocky eminences of some of the intand 
A few antelope arc to be sctn in ihc and wild hpg we 

not uncoTnnion m various farts. Ifird life is more prominent. Almost 
etery sjMicis oF South Indian feathered except the Ht>odc«k 

and hdl jwlndge^ h to be found in ihc DisiKct. Ssiipe, duck, find 
t«a abound in the ^ieason ^ and the Cobir Ijike is ihe home of almost 
all^e known inland aquatic birds. It is also faiily stocked ^vith fish. 

e Climate of the District, although in parts irj'ini; owing to the 
great tat, tnay he set down as healthy. Fewr is on the whole 
uncotnmon. Mu,5uli|jatam (the hcati-quarters), with a mean tempera- 
lure uf S3 ^ ji recorded ma.oinum of iif, and u nnnifnurn of sS", 
possesses perhaps cJse most ct|uable climate: and on the coast gener- 

™temperature of the Paln^dj Satlanapolle^ Nandig^ms^ 
an irui ur /a during November, Deceiubef, and Jainiary resemblc^^ 
that of she Mysore plateau, the thLruiometcr falling to 65°; but the 
tcftipcrature btTOnics extremely high during May and June. 
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Of Ihe minfail, iiairly is usually rcgisiercd during ti^e 

south west monsoon, ihc first showers of which begin to fall in May, 
I'he remainder of the supply is reocivcd in the three last months of 
the year, but the fall in October and November i-s as a rule much more 
irrcguLir than in the earlier months. It is at times excjeedingly heavy, 
owing to the cyclontei that often visit the dJASi. The LUinoal rainfiill 
for the District m a whole during the diirty years from jSj'o to 1899 
averaged 33 inchts. But this is nut e^'cnly distributed ^ as elsewhere 
along this coasts the fall in the coast tracts, such as hhisulipatam^ 
Tettilip and Blpatla^ is cunsiderably heavier lliaii ilm in the inland 
/ri/jfh of Pnlnidfc Sattanapafle, nind Narasaraopet. Scarcity has been 
known in one or two bad years, but the \m'tch of real famine has not 
been felt since the Kistna irrigation system waa completed. Roods, 
however^ are frequent. In 1874^ 1375^ *9*3 

they did damage which wa^ sometimes very great. All of them were 
due to the Kistna overfiowing its b^mks. Tlie highlit flood on record 
in the river was in 1903^ when the w'aler breached the bank of the 
main canal and submerged much of the delta. Masulipatam, the 
District head^quartersp has twice been visited by dKaKtrous tidal waves. 
In 1^79 the sea flowed feet deep through the Dutch faetory, a great 
part of the town was washed away, und al lisust jo,om persons were 
drowned and lay unburied in the streets. In 1864 an even worse 
wave inuiutatod the pktee* The iica penctiatcd r7 miles inland^ sub- 
rrkerging 780 square miles and drowning iis many ^ 30,000 people. 

Tire earliest known rulers of the District were the Buddlii$it dynasty 
uf the Atidhrasp who fatiik the at AwARavATi and whose curious 
leaden coins are still occasionally found. Following History 
them came^ about the beginning of the seventh 
century a,o,, the Brlhmanical Eaifiteim Chilukyas^ the excavators of 
the cave temple at Unoavalle and other rock-cut shrines. Abcjut 
999 ilvey in their turn were supplanted by the Cholas. The laltcr 
some: two centuries later gave place to the Ganpatis of WarangAl,, 
during whose rule Marco Polo landed in the District at Motupallc^ 
now an obscure fishing village in the Bnjiatta The District then 

came under a dual sway^ the Icings of Orissa ruling the northern part, 
while the south fell into the hands of a line of cnltimtons who ru«e to 
considerable pow'cr and are kuo^'U to history as the Redds kings. The 
ruins of their fortrt^scs at KosimvIjs Bi-].L.\siKO.Nt)A, and KoS^OAPAtni 
are still to be seen. In 1515 king Krij-hna Deva of Vtjayanugaj 
wrested the north of the District from the Gajaiiati kings of Orissa; 
su'd it fiassed^ on the Call of the Vijayanagar empire m 1565^ to the 
Kutb Shahi line of Golcondap and was eventually absorbed (on the 
destruction of that d>™sty in 1687) in the empire of Aurangzeb. 

In 1611 the Englis^h founded their second ^ttlenient in India at 
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Mttsulipatsttu, which continu(.\] lo th* their heaU-t]uiirE£rs unlil these 
were fiiiiUly removed to Madrus in 1641. Three j-ears arter the found¬ 
ing of the English i>ettlcnicnt came the Dutch, and in rSfitj the French 
foltowcd. It Was not, however, till the year 1750 that any of the 
Eurolwaii lowers ejtertod aiij political influence in the District Two 
years after that date the SobohcDr of the Deccan granted the whole of 
t »c NowTHEKit CiRCAkS to the Frerwh, and it was from them that this 
t ract filially jiaitscd to the English. On I he outbreak of hostilities in 
I’wde, ttdio was sent by Clive from Ikngnl to attack 
the French in the Northern Cltcars, defeated tticm at Coitdore in 
GodAvan Distnct, and falhwiing them to Masulipakun besieged them 
1 ^ Barrisoii in front and hemmed in behind by 

the bubahdar of the Deccan, the ally of the French, bis ranks rapidly 
thinning with disaue, Fordo, as a counsel of despair, at length made 
an almwi desperate night attack upon the MasulijiHani fort and 
cajAured it. As a cotiscqucitoe of this victory, fust the divisions of 
Alasulii^ra, Ni^arapatam, imd part of Kondnvid, and later the whole 
or the LLrcArs, jrasstd, by u giant from the Sabahdir of the Decani 
(c^fifiued by the emperor ShAh Alam in 17G5), ,0 the Comicmy* 
Uith tie c^ion of the FalnAd in rfloj by the Nawlb of Artot, 
he entire Djstoct finally became British territory. At first it 
r It !* f ^ f ^ Council at Masulijiatain, but in ijp^ 

lo the Board of Revenue were 
ppoint^ at Guntflr and Masulijxitam. In r&sp these two Collet- 

SSSt. amalgamated into one 

T^he most interesting archaeologica] remains; in the Disiricl arc its 

^^.vTi in the Sattanapalle m,*. This was discovered in «id a 
^ijon of he sculptured marble rails of the processional circle was sent 
will - ■ pu **i! - England, where it now lines one of the staircase 

amt rnii-, » Government Museums at .Madras 

.vhl J"’™'" ins^iiiioos it is 

aliv ^ ti vi^ik' Ainarcswarj in the same village was origin- 

tnnii»a ** ■^*^**' sanctuary, and in the neighbourhood are several 

ih.->" 
cantzunEn ' t '''5"’-'* of tliandavolu, a place of great antiquity 

CtroivAOA. (told c^oiiuE have been found at 
molten iPoH *" t*” workmen came U|ji.in several (mutves uf 

bone fsnnni ^ ^clic, consisting of a piece of 

Unu (sujipowd to have been one of Buddha's bonia) enclosed in 
crystal casket lodged in a soapstone outer case, was found a few 
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ywrs ago. In Ihu Vinukonda taiuk store circles (dolmens) abound 
and inscriptions cue numurmis. 

Kistna prices (he thirteen talufa and tahsih of 
which statistical j^rticulars are given belowPopulalion. 
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Thi: of the Handur /a/uJt ate Mosulipatamt u( 

NQrvld ai GannavaraiHj ond of Faln^d at Gurtu^ I'JiCBe of the 
other ten fa/u^s are at the |jlaces from whkb they arc naiiii.tJr The 
Ixipulation of the District in iSjt was ip452]3?4; in i&Si^ 1^54^,480;. 
in iSgij ijS55^5Sa; and in 1901^ ?pij4.Soj, During the last thirty 
years it has increased by 4S |>cr cunt,, whictig excluding the exceptional 
of the KilgiriSp is the highest rate for any l^istrlct in the Presidency; 
and in the decade ending 190] its growth was at the rate of f6 pcrceivLp 
which was nmw rapid than in any other Disincc. Of the nine ia/uJks 
m the PrcisMency which showed the highest rates of increase in that 
Ptoodp four — namely, TenOlip Gudivado^ NOevidp ond QuntOr—are in 
Kistna Some of this grow th is due to inuiugradQitp chiefly froni 
Kcllore and Vi/ogai^tanu It is most conspictious in the della ; but 
even there, cjecept in Tenafip the density of the jxjpulation is still much 
Jess than in the ueigbbounng della of the Godas-arip and the rates of 
increase will probably continue to be high in future- The chief towns 
im: the nujnicitialUics of WasulipataMp BezwaijAp and Gusstuk, while 
iind rKMALt are the two mtet jKipulous Unions. Of the InUi 
iwpulationp tp9i2t9i4^ yr S9 per cenL, are Hindus; t|x,o5j, or 6 per 
cent., Musalmlns; and 101,414, or 5 jier cent., Christbnx. 'I'he 
number of these last almost trebled during the twenty years ending 
^ 9 ®Ip iiJid between and jgot advanced by nearly j^ooOk a larger 
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EhCrcn^ rhiin in any other District, In 1901 Chrisdanji focined 1 
higher pro]>oriion of the popnUlion Shan in any other District north 
of Madras City, 

Five |>er cent of fhe [KOpk ^peak HinduiiLini. N’elugu is the 
vernacular of practically all the rcst^ and is the prevaiEing language 
in every^ A jicculiariiy of the population is that it comprises 

fewer females than males, there l>dpg OJh of the former to eveiy i,o€» 
of the latter. This characteHstie occurs also in six other Districts 
which form, with Kistna^ a fairly compact block of country in the 
centre of the Frtstdeticy^ 

Of the Hindus^ 97 per cent, belong to Tclugu otstes. The Kamtnas 
ijxr^ooo) and Tebgas (culth-atoii^ 148,000) are in greater strength 
than in any other District; as also are the MAdigas (Icather-w'orkers* 
143,000), the Tdugu Brahmans (roG,ooo), and the Komatis (traders, 
81,000), BriLhmans of all classes number nearly 6 per cenL of the 
total Hindu and Anlmist populationj which is an untu»tially high 
proportion. Among other castes which arc commoner in Kisttm than 
elsewhere may be mentioned the Bogams (dancing^girl^i), and the three 
beggar communities of the Bandas, Budubudukalas, and Vipra^i- 
tiodis, I'he latter beg only from Brlhiuans, and will only do their 
juggling tricks, for which they are famous, if a iSrilhnian be present. 
Of the Musalnidns^ an ovcrwheSnining majority returned tliemselves 
as Shaikhs^ but Pathos and Saiylds are fairly plentiful, while Mughais 
arc more than twice as numerous as in tiny other District- 
The occupations of the people dhfer singularEy little froni the riornial, 
i'\gricul ture, os usuah cuDmiously proponderateSr 
At the Census of 1901 there were 101,414 Christians in Kistna 
J>LStrict, of w'horpl 100,841 '^'cre natives. The most numerous seel is 
that of the Baptists {39,027). The Lutheran and allied denominations 
number 341877 ; while the Roman Catholic and Anglican eommuniom 
are fairly equal in strength, possessing 14^511 and 11,157 members 
respectively. 

The pioneers of Christianity in the District belonged to the Roman 
GithoJie Church, being Jesuits who ^:arnc out to India after the found¬ 
ing of the well-known mission at Madura, Liulc is now on record 
regarding their opvrattons, hut it is clear that their efforts were less 
continuous and strenuous than in DBlricts further south, “Ihc 
suppression of the Society c]f Jesus in 1773 almost entirely checked 
their enterprise, and for many years few priests w^erc left in the DLstiicti 
and some of the converts went back to Hindu ism. In 1874 matters 
rev'iii'ed, four priests coming out from Mill Hill^ and since then more 
has been done, 

1 he I rotestant m issions are of much n^ore recent origin. The best 
knuwn of their misslonancs, the Rev, Robert Noble^ came to MusulE- 
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in under the auspEce^ of the Chtarch Mis^ioniir>’ Socieljr, 

and worked there without iiitemilK^ion for twenty ycars^ founding the 
college iit which licars hisnanie. The American Lutheran 

Miiifion was started at Gtintaj in 184^. 1(5 con verts are chiefly from 

the lower castes, and it workji at Guntur and Narimraopcl, The Bap¬ 
tists began operations in i8(Stj, but their converts outnumber those of 
any other denomination^ 

M Ims been luentionedj tlie District consists of three dissimilar areas : 
namely^ the Pained and the ncigl^bouring Lmets^ where much of the 
soil Is formed of detritus from the hills; the wide 1 

plain of the rest of the uplands^ where it is black 
cotton soil; and the ddta, which is for the most part alluvial. Agri¬ 
cultural practice naturally dilfers according to the soil* the lighter land 
retjuiring only i^light shawera^ the cotton country neoding a thorough 
soaking, and the delta having to w^it until the floods come dowTi ihe 
river. There are three general classes of crop, corr^ponding more or 
leas to the seasons : namely, the fan^sa^ or early crop, sown just after 
the first burst of the monsoon in May or June ; the or big crop^ 

between July and September ; and the/arVd, or late crop, put down in 
November. The sowing of the 'wet' land is prindpally done from 
July to October, by the middle of which month more than four-fifths 
of It should have been completed. 

As much as one-fourth of the District coimsu of and 

im/N lands. For the former of these no dciailcd particulars arc on 
record. The area for wdiich accounia are kept is 6^487 square milcs^ 
details: of which^ for 1903-4, are appended:— 
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The -staple crop is rice, which in J903-4 occupied S&o square 
tiiiles, or 25 per cenL of the total area under cultivation. This is 
of two main kinds: white paddy, which k irrigated and transplanted; 
and bkek paddy, which grows with the help of min alone. The 
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latter is found only in No or three Districta bejildes Kistna, and is 
largely uxpcirted to JalTna. CAi>/itm {SorgAmfi vu/^ttn;), which occupied 
S90 ^uare milia. fn 190^-4, is the principat 'dry’cereal crop, aitd 
nest in iinpciriAticc is (amitr {PtHMfe/t/M fy/Jm'dium), Of indusiriai 
cropsi CO!ton, which is chiefly produced in Palniid and Saltaniipiille, 
occupied J7J ^Uiiru miles. Thu area under indigo has fallen from 
iSq S4]iuir(! iniks in 1896-7 to 40 square niiies in 1905-4, the 
decline lieiiig aUributahle to the competition at thu synthetic dye. 
Tobacco, which is largely espurted to Bunna, was grown on e£,iKo 
acres. Castor occupied 59*000 acres, but the cultivation and trade 
in this product are gradually faliitig olT. 

Huring the period of thirty one years from 1873-5 to 190J-4, 
an increase of u per cent, occurred in the total extent of itoldirgs. 
The lUMt niiticeablc advance was in the ‘wt*:’ cultivation, the 
extent of which has more than doubled ; the increase in 'dry' hold¬ 
ings Was cuinpitratively siiialL In point of quality, cultivation lias 
probably recoded rather than iniprovad since the introduction of 
UTigation froin the Kistna. Thu dulta ryot finds that he can grow 
a crop sufllieicnt for his needs with little trouble, and ploughing is 
oul rn a jicrfunctory f^hionj ^'liiEe f|y| nrKltir 

the immsplantation system. Little advantage ha.s been lakeTi of tire 
Und Improvement laians .Vet, the amount advanced in sixteen 
years ending 1905-4 being only Rs. jS,ooo. Moat of this wiiii, as 
uiual, spent in digging or repairing wells, 

large extent of pasture m the upland regions alTorda exceptional 
laciitiies for rawing stock. Kxcellent cuttle of the Nellom breed are 
found m the I'alnid, Narasaraopet, and Vinutonda At/uAs. These 
aninia s, I loug 1 very powerful and useful for heavy draught, are slow, 
and delcnorate quickly if called on to work where the grass ts not 
M good as m their narive places. In the delta the want of fodder 
15 severely felt, and the cattle are genetally of )™r quality. Sheep 

^ r y pentiful. J hey Jiave. os a rtile, sliorl, coarse, ted or brown 
liaifp a 4 id an.- cstreinuly kggy. 

The arta irrigated in ihc DiiitnCE is 7^7 sciLiare miles^ as iiliown 
^ Jihuvt PructicaEly the whote of it is in iht; della 

tM n V J^lip Cudh-fldUt Bilpatia, atid Banibr, where ft depends 
^ river Nearly 90 i)cr cent, uf the irrigatod ftrea is 

supplied from Govemnictii canals, only j (kt cent, from tanks, and 

Kjstnn irrigalidn is led from the 
. ^ t ^ acfOM the rivur at Bkzwaua* which is 3,714 feet lung and 
scs a h>yt *0 abuve ihc bed uf the sireanir J t was Hnii^ihed in 
I ^ceds the stn main canab which irrigate the delti md 

r^ic u into smaller and srnalJcr channeJs until they cover emy 
part uf It, \usi as h the quantity of water utilized by ibU grcilt 
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sj'stem, a large amount of flood-wfttcr stiU runs to wrtite over the slam ; 
butt ais the fiver i-s not filled hy the raitia of the rtorth^ea^t ntonsoon, 
there 15 little water in it at the end of the year* and the area that grows 
two cn nps is ihereforc sfj Ktiiall an to Ijc negligible. A project to form 
an ci]£>nnotis ri^servoif higher up the river, where it runs between very 
stcqip high bonks, has accordingly iiccr invc'^tigated ^ this would liot 
only supplement ibe supply at the dam at Ihs^wiada, bm would also 
ccufimand laige arca.s In the ufdand fiJhh above that flam. It is 
estimated that by this mcaiVi the irrigable area niighs be doubltsL 
Even under enlisting conditions the value of the irtigated eropn Is 
estimaterl at 215 lakhs annually, the greater |>art of this representing 
the raluc of the rice crop. 

Among minor irrigation works may be mentioned a dam built across 
the Muneru at Pul.im|}aliiji by w'hich 3,400 acres were watered in 
19DI-4. A dam has also been construcled across the Palteru at 
Katchavaram in the Nizilni's Dominions, which is at present held on 
lease by private individuals. All the area supplied from it^ whicli is 
not Very great, lies wuthin British te^■iEnry^ In the uplands irrigation is 
froni lanks, but none ,of them is of any great size ard tlie total area' 
oommanded is inconsiderable. A scheme to irrigate ^Opooo acres in 
the Divi Island in the delta by steam pumping has recently been 
started. 

There ts now' very^ little red forest within the limits of the District, 
although the hills in the Polnad imd those to the north-west of Vinit- 
konda ate said to ha^'c once been covered with trees. The ^ reserved *" 
forests cover about r,ooo square miles, of which more than a third is in 
the Palnad^ and much of the remainder in Vinukonda and Sattana|Kille., 
The most notable species are AfiogeissuSf and 

Casuarini has been planted by private enterprise on 
considerable atcos of the sindy wastes along the coast* On the 
Konda|jalli hills is found a light wood know n as {U}'f^af‘pu 5 

/ifffuim), which h used in the nuinufacEure of the well-known Konda> 
pall I to)^ In ir?03-4 the forest receipts amounted to r,4r^,ooo, 
and the vrorking expenses^ inclusive of establishment charges, lo 
Rs. 74,000. 

Excepi buifdiiig stones, among whidi the marble used in the 
AmarSSvatt desenc# special mention, the District contains few 
miaeral-; of ecoriomic value. Iron occurs in small quantities and was 
formerly smelled by native methods ; and copper nied to be found in 
Vinukanda. The most interc&ting nitning aj>cmtions which have been 
Conducted were those In search of diamonds, before the country came 
into British hands. In the sixteenth and se^-entcenth centuries, when 
the Sultlns of Colconda ruled over Kistm, this mining was carried on 
extensively at Malavalh and Gollapalli in the NOiVid country* at KotlOr 
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in Sattampalic, Orttl at l^arttali west of KonckpaiN. The fir^t two of 
these mbes were still being worked in 17^5 when Dr, He>Tie vi^iited 
the spot The enrlJe^t trustworthy account of the industry that of 
'Fiivernier, the Frerich jeweller, wS^o visited the Kollilr mines in the 
se^'icntL^enth century+ He says- tiuit 6c, 000 nrien were at w‘‘Ork in them ; 
and this would account for the ruins of tensive habitations which 
are still to be seen on what is now a most desolate spot. He j^pealcs 
of a great dtainond ^00 camts in w^cight being found there and sent 
to the emperor ArinangKch. Thui gem is supi^iscd by some authors 
to be the famous koh-i-nilr+ the Pitt, or Regent, dinmond (now 
among the Prfincti crown jewels} is said in one account to have 
b^n found at ParttSla, hut Governor Pitt dlw'ays fcepl the hisiory of 
this stone a close scoreu 


Kistiui IS of importance ffOin an agriculttinil miher than an indtistrial 
point of IpICw, and the arts and manufactures in it are few. All over 
Trade and District the weaving of coarse cloth from the 

i^ommunicqHiaa!. EoaU is carried on, but the market 

fnr the product is purely locaL Tape for cots is 
nutdc in the Faln^ and inukonda Rough carpeta are manm 

Ehetured at Vinukonda, and mats at Ainavolu^ In former year,*! fine 
carpels were exponed to EngEatid from Ma^ulipatam, I he [mcc 
charged by the exporters ranged front Rs, 3 to R*i, 10 per square )Tifdh 
The Industry has now' fallen into decay, the few carpets ttiat are made 
being of very poor quality. A tannery in the town cmplo)'s about Bfty 
hand^s and Jieneb out skins to the value of about Rs. jo,odo a year, 
while in a rice mill some twenty to thirty persons are engaged. l‘be 
silk-weaving industry of Jaggayyapeta was once flourishing, but has 
fallcrii olT in la[e years, trade now following the line of [he NiiSm's 
Railway, llic weavers (w ho number about fifty families) obtain mw silk 
from iifysore and dye it tlicmseU'eSp An inferior descriptiDn of cloth 
for women's jd/fr is largely exported to Ellore and surrounding towns. 

At BfirwAda the Public ^\orks department workshops employ a daily 
average of about 180 hands, the maximum rising to 300. At GuntUr 
there are three siteam coiion-presses and two hand pmss4% l^zH 
emplt^ing from twcnty^Tive to thirty hands, A fourth sEeam press is 
about to be erected. Five eotton^ginning faciorics in the town employ 
about 150 [jersons, and there are seven ginning facton'es in 01 her [*ans 
of the l^stiict At Kondapiatlb toys are largely manufactured from 
a specially light wood found on the hills- Paper 

used to be mode at KaiKkvfd, but the industry has practically died out 
since 1857, when the Govemnicnt offices ceas^ to use the paper. 

Kistna possesses two seaports^ Masulipatiim and Niz3mpataoi+ The 
latter is unimportant, and the trade of the former has dedinod since 
the opening of the railway from Hyderabad to Bombay made that 
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city the poTi for the Xi^-im's DominioTis^ The oompleiion of lhroiJ|;h 
r^ulway conncscion between Madias and Calcutta was a further blow; 
nor has MasultpaUiu ever fully fecovered from the effects of the great 
inundation of 'rhe sanctioned railway from lle^wida to Masulb 

ptam may revive its trade to some ejetent; but the port cannot be 
called a good one, large shijK being unable lo approach within'five 
miles of the shore. In 1903-4 Its cjtports wtre valued at Rs, 11,35^0*0 
and Its iniports at Rs, 7,57,000. A large proportion both of the eaport 
and the import trade was with foreign countries. Of the former, goods 
to the i-aluc of Rs. S,z7,oi:>o (mainly rice) were sent thither; and of 
the latter, merchandise ^ulued at Rs. 5,4^^000 came from that source* 
the largest item being European picce^oods. 

Cotton is the main export from the District by rail. In 1900-1 the 
preases at GilntOr sent z 9^000 bales (of 400 lb. each) of cotton to 
CocanAda and Madras, of a A^ue ranging from Rs. 66 to R$. ^3 per 
550 lb. [n the following year ^9,000 bales were dbpaichcd, but the 
highest price obtainable was Rs. 50 artd the lowest Rs, 44Jj. 'ITiC 
largest total of any year during the period iSSa-igoa that of 1899- 
1900, when 39,000 bales were sent out; and the smallest that of 
1336-7, namely^ r 7,400 bales. I'his cotton consisLs of two grades, 
krtowTi in the market as fair red and machine-ginned red Cocanada- 
It is especially suitable for manu^icture into dyed fabrics, its natural 
Colour taking the dye more easily than the white ^Tuiety. In addition 
to m use for weavings it finds a market for making string, 3 :c- 
In 1901 the East Coast Railway carried from Bezwida a7+500 tons 
of rice, principally to Madras city and stations along the Madtoi; and 
South Indian Railw'ays. Bezvida does a large trade in hides and 
skins^ the scales of which amount at times to a thousarKl per day^ 
Practically all of these are first rooghly dressed w^ith salt and then sent 
to Nfadras. Other e^tpoits of the District aro castor-seeds, chillies, and 
tobactx>; and among imports are jaggery (coarse stigar), refined sugar 
and spirits from the SamaJkot di^iller>‘, piece-goods from Madras* and 
kerosene oil from the same city anti from Cocunada. The chief 
mercantile caste arc the Komatisj bat ihc Akin trade of lltitwadi is 
carried on, as elsewhere, by the f^hhais* a mixed race af Mnsalman?!, 
The mcKt imporLmt railway in I he District is the East Coast line 
of the Si'ladras Railway (standard gauge), w'hich entci^ ft from Ncllorc 
at its southern comer at Chinna fianjim, runs through it in a north¬ 
easterly direction for 93J miles, and then posjjcs on into OodilvarL 
Section from Ndlore to Kistna Canal junction was opened in 1897, 
that on to Ee^w^da in 1893* and that from EezwAda to KovTilr in 
It crosses the Kisirm river just below the anicut on a girder- 
bridge of iwxdve spans of 300 feel each. Bezw'6da is also the tefniinua 
of the NUam's Guaranteed State Railway and of the Souihem Mahratta 
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Railway. The former line^ whieh was opened in iSSg^ crosses ihe 
l^^istrEct frontier AE Ganginci^i, 3i| mifes (nm 13 <;KWL’lda, It is als^o on 
the star>dard gauge. The aeclion of the SouEliem Mahralla Railway 
(metre gauge) froTu Cum bum to TAde|io]li was ojjcned in tS^^. and 
that from *r,^cpal]i to flczwada In 1S94. The length of the line within 
ihc J>lsirict ts 75 mites. A line is under con^jtruction from Be^wAda 
to Mo^ulfpatnm; and other lanes have been projected from Guntilr to 
Rcpalle via Ten,1l(; and from Phirangipuram on the Southern Mahratta 
Railway to GunazaLa^ by waiy of SaEtannpille. 

The length of the metalEed roads is 709 natles^ and of unmetalled 
road«t449 miles. U-iih the CJceeplion of as milfis of the latter, which 
arc under the charge of the Public U^orks departmentp all are main^ 
iained bj' the local boards. There are avenues of trees along 694 miles. 
On the eaiitem side of the Kistna nver the two chief roads are that 
from .Masulipatam to the Hyderabad frontier via Be£wilda and Nandi- 
gSma, and tluit fiviiii Masulipacam to Nfizvld via Gudivada| and these 
are comaccEed by various hranche^i, partly metalled and partly nou On 
the Western Hide of the river there are five principal lines, chief of which 
is the great northern road which runs from SltiLnagaram Eo Kfadms ria 
Guntur imd Chilkalarpet The southern portion of this pan of the 
DisEiict, including portions of the Tcnali and Bdpatta fd/nAs, is badly 
in need of metal ted roads, and Eitte mpEs are being made to remedy 
this defect. 

Since the District came under British administration only one serious 
faminu has been recorded, in iSj3+ I’hrs affected other areas alsoj 
Fiiiniap, known as thcGuntCkr fatnine in consequence of 

ilsjieverity in the old Guntiir District, which formerly 
occupied the south of Kistna Distrlct^ There 150,000 persons were 
estLinated to have died from w^ant, and the loss of revenue was very 
great in 1S53 and the succeeding years. In the great faiDine ot 
1876-5 Kistna suffered but little in comparison with tracts farther 
south, [ he average number of pemaiTi on relief was only about 5,000^ 
f^luding remissions of revenue, the distress cost the slaEO 7^ lakhs. 
Since the irrigation system froEii the KinEna was completed, the delta 
h^ not only been free from famine itself but has supplied other Dis¬ 
tricts with its surplus gmin. In the upland tmtt, howev^er, severe 
distress niay still be caused locally by thy hiilure of the seasonal mins. 
In 1900 a, few relief works w'cre opened in the Vinukonda and 
Karasaraopet but no serious scarcity occurred. 

For purposes of administmtion Kistna is dlvid€?d into four subdivi¬ 
sions: namely, Gujndjg, Bezw ada, NARA5AMA0J-feT,and MAsULitATAiri- 

Jr iHitrirf were AltefeHl (lee p. 319), Ui? utiniber of ihtidi- 

vltkifii li now five—Eiioaa, Bkzwaua, KAjiAi^PL-x,GifDivA[>A, and IdAiiULirAtAit 
—ihamn m the Krml arti^ln oc tbeni 
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Of thesi!, the two former, which comprise respectively the Guntilr^ 
Tenlli^ and Sattanapulle fj/uh and the iJezwada. NaEvfdp 
Kaiidi|j^iia.r and Tinivar ta/uAst arc ordinarily in the 
charge of Cosenanted Civilians- NamsaraopeSr which ^°i“‘i*“*r***®*^- 
h made up of the Vinukonda, Xarasaraopet, and PaLn^d fa/uAs^ isi 
under a Deputy-Collector ; and die iMasultpatam subdivision^ which 
contains the head-tjuaders of the District and the residence of the 
CollectorT and comprises the Sandar and Gudi^'ada id/uAst is also 
under a Deputy-Collector. 'Inhere is a /^lAs^/^idr at the hcad-qiiartcrs 
of eiich fd/i£A with the exception of l^iruvarp where a deputy-tnAsfAfdr 
is posted; and, except at TinirOfi Vinukoiida^ and Nandig^ma^ then; 
15 a stationary sub-magistrate at each of these station.s. Deputy-/a4///- 
ddrs Me also stationed at Repalle, Poonaru, Mangulagiri, Macherk, 
K^kdQr^ A^'anigedda, and jagga^yfapeto. The superior staff of the 
District consists of the usuoJ otHcers, but an addition to the DLstnei 
Medical and Sanitary olficcr (whose head^quarters are at MasuUpatarn]i 
ft Civil Surgeon is stationed at GuntUr^ 

Civil justice is administered hy seven District Muttsifs^ stationed at 
ren 5 i]j; Guntilr, Bft^jatla, Narasiaraoijci, Gudiisda, M 4 : 5 ull|:i^mt and 
Be/.wada; a Sub-Judge at Masuli|)atnni; and the District Court at the 
Mme place. The District, c.s|)ecially the Be^ada subdivision, abt>unds 
in and consequently the number of rent suits is kigc- 

House-breakings ordinary theft, and cittle theft arc the commonest 
olTuncfci, bn£ Kistna Is not in any way notoriously criminals Dacoitiei* 
ftru perhaps somewhat more numerous than iii the adjoining Dtstricts. 
In 1901^ at Joggarlamndi in the B;|patlft more than a kkh of 

itipecs w^orth of property (chiefly cash) was stolen from the house 
of a Kunuiti woman by a large gang of robbers. Crime is usually 
the work of the wandering gang^ of criminal trit;»cs, which consul 
chiefly of Kuravans and LambAdb. r-aiterly scarcity has prevailed 
for ft number of years in Hydcttbtd, and this has bid the effect 
cif driving ft number of bad chairtcteTs ftom that Slate into Britiiih 
tcrritoiy. 

Our knowledge of the system of revenue adnitiustration followed by 
Hindu rukrs of the country befum the Muhamtsutdan conquest 
Is very liniitccL 'I'hcri, as now, there wav a headman in each vilbge 
to collect, and an accountant to reixffd, the items of revunuc* but how' 
the ossessmeni^ were calculated is obscure. Under the Muhammadans, 
'*ho acquired the country in the sixteenth cctiluryv the revenues were 
iit first for the most (lart coElccted and accounted for by Hindu 
officials, save in the case of the land, or tracts in the ndgh- 

InHirhood of military pavts intended for t3:u: niointenance of troops 
ftnd Muhammadan officers. When the Muhammadan rule became 
bx, thcfie Hindu officials, whose posts w'cre usually hereditao't began 
VOI-. XV, Y 
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to ciill Lh.<;:ni3elvc^ ztimfndffri and io uci ns if they wtrc independent 
princes* and in Uj* course of time they cDmpuunded the revenue 
demand against their respective chaises for a fijstd som. The Com- 
(uiny's officers, who found these in |}Os5ession when they 

look over the countTy, fell into the nntitakc of regarding them as 
holdere of feudatory estates, paying a trihute to their 5jUJEeniin, and 
furntsliing troops in limes of Vitir. They left them tindi^jlurbdl, and 
much mismanagemeat and oppn!s^ioii resulted. 

In tSoj, when the permanent settlement was introduced into the 
District, the fiesAAnsA or amount to be paid by each zamnddr was fixed 
at twcHthirds of half the gross profits of the land, this half being 
fiUpposed to he the share paid thttn by the cultivators. The 
land was divided into estates, which were sold and similarly brought 
under the permanent settlement. The Pahytd /aM, whkht as has 
been mentioned above* wm not aci^uirerd till later, was treated 
differently, the villages being rented out for terms of years until iS^o, 
when this systen^ gave place to a partlaJ n'^tic^ri settlenient. 

The iutoifiifan system proved an utter failure i extravagance and 
litigation on the [wirt of the and in some cases the fixing 

of the at too high a figure, lud first to the Collector being 

compelled to assuRKr the maiuigcmeiit of nuuiy of the estates, and 
then to these being sold and bought in by Gcnernmerit. By 1S50 the 
greater portion of the country w'as no longer under Bamiffdiiri tenure. 
In the estates in the south of the District four different revenue systemi 
obtained: namely, (1) ijdnu, or rent by auction; (2) maA/a, or fixed 
village rents j (3.) the sharir^ system ; and ( 4 ) a system partly maA/it 
and partly sharing. The endeiivours of Government were directed 
towards the extension to alJ parts of the m&A/a system, by which the 
village demand was fixed on a consideration of the avemge collections 
of former yoar$, the rj'ots themselves arranging the proporiion of the 
total demiind that each should bear, llie lesultt as might have been 
expected, unsatisfactory and the country detcrionited. In 1S57 
the system^ which had already bcTO adopted in Palnadj was 

introduced in a partial fashion for the *Ury^' bnds In the southern 
portion of the District, lletwuen 1S66 and 1874 a systcnialic suiwey 
and a setilcDient were nuide, and the tenure brought into 

force in all Oovernment land. The survey showed that the areas of 
the holdings wiere miderstated in the accounts by 7 per cent., cind the 
settlement enhanced thu revenue by x6 jier cenh The seitlcment in 
the sc^utbem half of the District is now under revision^ Jn this tbs 
* dry ^ rales vnry at present from 4 aimas to Rs. 4-4 pci acre, and the 
"wet rates from Ks, i-ia to Rs. 7-8^ a uniform w'atui rate of Hs- 5 
per acre beitig charged In addition. The averse assessment here on 
■ dry' laiui h Rs. 2 and on ^ wet' land Rs, 5 per acre. In the nurthem 


half of ihe Discrict the avcrtt^^e ajiicisinients are rvspecUvely Ri. i-j 
and Ks, 4 per acre. ' ^ 

The revenkie from tarid and the total revenue in recent years are 
given betovr, in thousands of ru|K^,_ 
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Owing to teTriiorial change^ the land revenue deiiiind is now about 
Rs, 65 , 70 , 000 . 

Ifieru ore thrat; nujiiicipahties in the District t namely, Guktur and 
Masuopatau, both established in jS 66, and hEiSWADAt in iSaS, Chit- 
Mde those towns local affairs are managed by the Ihstrict board 
the four fd/u^ LK>ards of Musulipataiti, Gunthr, Reiiwilda, and 
NaiasaraDput, the areas in charge of which corrcspojid with the 
revenue subdivisions above iijentioned. The total CK|)cnditure of these 
bcKlies in 1903-4 w*^as Rs. 7,af„ooo, much of which was devoted to the 
nMinteiiiince and con^Lruct ion of roads and buildings, Thu chief source 
of income is ihu land cess. Iltc local oifalrs of twenty-five smaller 
towns arc managed by Gnioui established under Act V of 1884. Ten 
of these Unions arc within the limits of the CuotUi subdivisjou, while 
iie£w jdtt contains sis, Masulipatam five, and Namsoraojict four. 

'Jhe District Superintendent of pdicc has his huidH^uarters at 
Mosulipatam, and an AssisLinL Superintendent is sstationed at GuntOr. 
Thera are S4 police station^ and the number of constable^ is 970,^ 
working under 16 inspectors. The reserve police at .^fasulipatam con¬ 
sists of 85 constables and 9 head constables. The total strength of the 
nree is 1^107. The number of j, or rural policci h now 1,6a 8 ^ 

ut it is proposed to reduce them to 1,478 at the roithooming revision 
cif tho village establUlments. 

Kistua contaitui no District jail, convicts being ?«nt to the Central 
jail at Rljabmundry ; but thcra arc twenty ^ub^^idiary Jails, with occom- 
raodation for 341 privoners. 

ihe Census of 1901 show'ed that pur cent, of the males and 
^7 per cent, of the fenmle^ of Kistna were able to read and writer 
Of the total population, 5 |>ur dint, possessed this acoomplhshnient^ and 
the District takes the thi[1t:enth place in the Ptesidency in ihe literacy 
of Jti people* Education is most widely diffused in B^dar, the hcad^ 
quonerii and in GuntOr. The actual number of educated persons 
in VinuJeonda and Tiru^^ Is small, but in pro[>Cirt[Dn to the population 
die proportion is not lower iban in the other /d/nAs^ In iE8q-i the 
total nunibi:r of pupili under insitnit^ion in the District was 16,536; in 
36^735- in 46,837- and In i903^4t 54,cai, of wiKmi 
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1 <3^546 w«re girls. On Martb 3.i| 1904^ there i^ere in Lhe District ^895 
educatioiml instituticns, of which i,62& were classed as public and J67 
as private. Of the former, were primary schools^ secondary schools 
nuittbering jr, and training and other special schools 9. There was an 
Arts college nt Masulipalaut and another at GuntClr. NtDcteen schools 
were under the control of Govemmentj the munLcipatities and [he local 
boards managing respectively 22 and 24a, Aid from public funds was 
granted to fit 7 schools, while 528 were unaided but conformed to the 
rules of die depaitiiienL Of the boys of school going age on Marcli 3 
1904, 21 per cant, were receiving primary uiatruciion; arid of the girl*; 
of similar age, G per cent. For Musalmans alone the corresponding 
pctecntagcs were 43 and 12 respecti%'cly+ In the same year 51^09 Pan^ 
chama scholars were rcojiving instruction in 584 schools sfiecially kept 
up for them. Tht total ejtpenditure on education [n tlie Di^ttrict in 
i9Dj,-4 amounted to Rs. 3,36,000, of which Rs^ x, 14,000 wa3 derived 
from fees. Of the total, Rs» 3,07,000 was devoid to primary instruc¬ 
tion^ 

Kistna posse$^ 14 ho$piUiJs and 8 dispensaries. U iih the exce|> 
tion of the hospitHls at Btrwadju Musutiijauim, and Guntur, and the 
dispensa^ fur women and children at Musulipalnm, which are niunicip;d 
undertakings, all these institutionii. arc supported from Local funds. 
Accommodation is prorided for 143 in^patieut^j and in 1903 there were 
ip793 such ease^ the average dally number in hospiuii being 80. 
Counting both in- and out^patients^ the number of persons treated was 
^575494^ and the number of operations performed was 6,990. The 
total eKjxmditure was Rs, 56,000, of W'hich practically the w’liolc was 
defrayed from Local and municipal funds. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 23 per 
tiO0o of the popiiUtlon, the mean for the Presidency being 30. Vacci- 
^tion is compulsory in the three municipalities, and has been made so 
in seven Unions since the begiiining of 1903+ 

[tur further paruculani sec the Maftsutl Jusfntt Bistrifff by 

Gordon Mackenrie (rSfij).] 

Kistfia River (Sanskrit, *ihe black A grait river of 

Sciudiem Indio, which, like the Godavari and CauvexyT flows almost 
across the Peninsula from west to cosL In traditional sunctity it is 
surpassed by both these rivers, and in actual length by the Godavari j 
hut the aiea of its drainage^ including its two great tributaries, the 
Blilma and Tungabhadra, h the largest of the three. Its total length 
is about Soo mdes^ and the total area of its catchment basin about 
97,000 square ntilos. 

About 40 mtics from the Arabian Sea(i7'^ 59^ N. 
in the Wi*steni Uhlts just north of the hill station of 
Mabibolcshw^ar, atid Hows soutbwiiids, skirting the eastern ^purs of the 
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hills, past KarSd (SStSra District), where it reccivts fjji the right bant 
the Kojfla from the western side of the ^fJlhfthat(.•shw,^^ hills, and 
Sfingll, where it receives the waters of the Varna, also from the west, 
until it reaches Kiirtindvfld, when the Rinchgang.i Jnins it, again on the 
right irankp T'he river theti turns eastw'ard anti fitiws through Beigautit 
District, the States of the Smithern MarSiha i^gency, stnd Uijdpur, into 
the Ni^m's Dtrirninions, o/itr a course of nbout miles in the 
Bombay I'rcsidcncy, In Hijapiir District it is joined on the right bark 
by the Cihal|)iTthhn and Malprabha from the Western Ghats; Near 
the hills the channel is too rocky and the atreaia too swift far naviga¬ 
tion, but its waters are targely used for irrigation in SStlra District and 
in the more open country to the south-east, in Belgaum and Bijlpur 
its banks of hiack soil or laterite are so to 50 feet high, especially 
On the south aide, and the atreoni fomTS many islands covered with 
bushea. 

On flntering the KizSni'a l>Din]nroii 5 fuE Echampet in Rakhilr 
D^trict) the Kistna drops from the teibf&lHnd of the Deccan proper 
do^Ti to the sihuvFaJ of ShorApur and Raichilr. The fii 3 J h as 
much as 408 feet m abtHtt 3 miles. In time of flood a nnighly wtume 
of water rushes vn'th a great roar over a succession of broken ledges 
of gtunfte, dabbing up a lofty column of spray* The first of the JoMs 
mentiofitil above is formed by the confluence of [he which 

brings down the drairwige of Ahmadnag^^ Poona* ^and Sholapur^ the 
second by the confluence of the TcscaRitAPRA, which drains the north 
of Mysore and the ' Ceded Districts' of and Kumool. At the 

point of junct ion wi th the TungahliadrE in the eastern corner of Rakhftr 
Distnetj the Kistna again stnkes upon Bntish territory^ and forms for 
a considerable distance the boundary betw'een the eAStem portion of 
Hyderabad and the Kumool and GuntCir Distnets of ^^adras. Iti bed 
^ here for many miles a deepk rocky charnel* with a rapid falb winding 
in a f^orthmsterly direct Jen through the spLiis; of the NallamalaJ range 
and other smaller hills. At Vt'a^rSbfld in Xalgonda Dbtnct it receives 
its last impartanl tributary^ the Milsi+ on w^hose banks stands the city 
of Hyderabad. The total course of the river within and along the 
Slate of HyderabSd is alKHit 400 ruJIcJi. 

On reaching the chain of the Eastern Ghiu, the river turns sharply 
soath-easlwards and flows for about roo miles between the Kistna and 
Guntilr Districts (formerly the KLstna I>fstrict) of Madras direct to the 
5eap which it enters by two pnnd|>jU mouths. It is fn this last part of 
its course that [he Kistna is for the first time largely utili 7 .ed for 
irrigation* From the point where ft turns southwafds the rate of faJl of 
channel drops rapidly from an nvetage of feet a mile to ij feet* 
and eventually, as it nears Ebc sea, to as Hide as from 7 to 9 inches. 
The enormous mass: of sill it carries^—which has been estimated to he 
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sufficient in flood^iiire to cover dsiily nn Area of 5 square mflcs ta a 
depth of t foot — has consequenHy in the course of ages l>ecn depostied 
in the fomt of a widcaJluviAl <tclta which rans far out into the sea and 
slopes gnidmilly aw'ny from cither Kanlc of the Tii-efp with an average fall 
of iH inches to the niilc. At ByjM7\tyA, at the head of this deltzi^ the 
Kistna runs through a gap 1,300 yards in width in a low mnge of 
gneissic hills^ and here a great masonry dam has been throwm across 
the river and turns its waters into a network ofirrigalion channets which 
spread throughout the delta. (See KisTna Cakai.s ) Immediately 
below the dam the rtver is also crossed by the F«tst Cofiisi line of the 
Madms Railway on a girderbridge of twelve spans of 300 feet, 'rhe 
Hiiod Velocity of the Kistna at this point is al.iout miles an hourp and 
the flood dischArge has been eslimaic^l lo reach the enormoiis figure 
of jSt^ooo cubic feet a secondh 

The Kistna Is too rapid for navigation above the damp but between 
BezwUda and mouih seagoing native craft ply upon St for about six 
months in the year. The main irrigattnn canals are also navigable, 
and connect Kistna District with tU northern neighbour fiodfEv^arip 
andp by means of the Euckfngham Canal, with the coiintry to the 
southwards and the city of ^fadms. 

Kistna Canals.^—The canal system of the Ki-stna delta depends 
upon rhe masonr^^ dam which has been throwm across the river at the 
head of the delta at Bk^ivada in Kistna District, Madras^ where tht 
stream flow’:s through a gap 1,300 yards wide in a low range of hiHs, 
This point is alKiut 45 mtles from the sea in a direct line, and bdow ii 
the river hows in a channel which is at A somewhat higher level than the 
surrounding countryv The dam was begun in 1853^ subsc^ticnt to that 
across the Godavarj, and was finished in 1854. Its length from wing 
to wfng is jt?r4 Icet, of between 5 and 6 furlongs^ and it rises zo feet 
aboi'e the bed of the river. It is built on rnasonry wclb, is vertical on 
the dowi'n-strenm skle and slopes gradually upwards on the other. At 
the top it is 6 feet wide and has a coping of cut stone. Below it is an 
apnm oF rough stone ^50 feel part of which i§ held in place by 
a retaining wall huilt right across the sircam. On cither flank arc 
Acouring sluices to keep free Frfjm silt (be heads of the canals which 
lake off from the dim. The sj-sicm Includes ten principal canals, and 
they and their btanche’i lead to every part of the deltOf and connect on 
Ihe north with the Godavahi Ca^At-S and on the south with the 
BtfcKiKCiiAM Canai.. Then! are 372 miles of main canah 30T of which 
are navigabte, and 1+630 miles of smaller di.strihutaries. In 
6r6,76o am3+ or 964 square miles, of Go\i:minent land {in addiiion to 
a Eaige area in zamifidarij^ for which there are no acoirate statistics) 
were irrigated by this sysiem. The total capital cost amounted lo 149 
Ukhs and the net revenue was 19 Lalchs, representing an interest on 
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the capital of nt^ly per cent Full partiojlais will be found 
in Mr. G. T. IV^r^j of thf Aislm (Madraii. 

1899). ^ 

Kittur,—Village and fort in the Sampson tMuk/i (>f Belgauni 
Oisinct, Bomliay, situatCfl in 15* N.and 74^ 46^ E., afi nhtes siitith 
csl,st of Bclgaum towrtn ropulation 4^922- A aUiuc in a temple 

at this place ptcsen'Cs an mtere^dng itoord of a trial l>i^ordeaJ in i iSfi, 
The Desais of KittQr were descended from two hroihers wlio acted 
os 1 jankers with the Bijslpur army towards the dose of the i;i;vteenEh 
century. For their services they obiain&l a grant of Hublip and iheir 
fifth successor est^tblishcd himself at KtUilr. On the Ihli of the 
the place poteed into the hands of the British. But in r 3 i 8 p when 
Gencmt Munro wxs bcitieising Ehe fort of BeEgaum^ the Desai of Kitt Cir 
gave great assistance, and rn return was allowed to retain possession of 
the village. Tlie Pesai died in 18:54 without issue* An attempt was 
subsequently made to prepare a forged deed of ^uloption, which led to 
an outbreak, in which the Political Agent and Collator, ^fr, Tliacketay* 
was killed and his two A-S^iistants imprisoned. The prisoners wcfC 
afterwards relea.'iet!, but the fort was not surrendered unii] it had liccn 
atUteked and breached, with a lof^ of j kifletl and 25 wounded. 
Among the killed was Mr. !MuEiri\ Sub-Collector of Sholapuri and 
a nephew of Sir 1 'honms Munro. Kittur then finully paj^ed into the 
hands of the British, although another rising occurred in 1S29, which 
was not suppressed without dsfikulEy* Bi-weekly markets arc held here, 
at which cotton^ cloth, and grtnn are sold. Wea^ang and glass bangle 
making are the sole industHes. The fort is sttB standing, though in 
a ruined conditioru KittUr contains j boys^ schools with 253 pupils 
anti 3 girls' schools with 104. 

Kiunthal. — One of the Simla Hill States, Punjab. JvFjoyjiiAi- 

Klangdongp—Upper reaches of Ehe DftAi.KSWARi river^ in Assam. 

Koch.—Tribe in Cooch Bchlr State, Benjpil. Coocii Bemar. 

Kod.—Southernmost /A/uJ^a of Dharwar iJistrict^ Bombay, lying be¬ 
tween 14** 17^ find 14" 43^ md 75® lo" and 75“ jS' F^, with an area 
of 4&0 square miles. There arc 176 vHlLages, but rio town. The popu* 
lation in t^of was 96,245, compared with S4 p 427 lii 'The densityp 

241 persons per square niilep is almtist etiual to the Districl average. 
The demand for land revenue m 1903-4 2*^3 lakhs, and for cesses 

Rs. 15,000, 'Ilie head-quarters arc at Hirekcnin The is dotted 

with small hills and pon±«t. A con,siderable pfJTtinn is well watered^ 
and centered with sugar-cane fields and areca palm^. The soil is chiefly 
red, black soil occurring in a few vtllages m the east. The rtorth and 
are studded with small hills and knolls, and the south is also hiily. 

1 he Tungabhadm touches a few ^illagw in the south-east confer; the 
Kumadvati, nVing in Mysore, flows cast acr-riss the fu/wAi- Kod is cool 
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and hffihlij' in iKe hot moRthSj but vt-r)' mnlarloti; during the cold 
scasm. The Madig tank, fed by iltc waters of the Kiimadvati rieer, 
urce a work of first-class imporiiince but now fallen intii disrepair, 
irrigates 933 acres, 

Kodachadri,—Mountain in the Nagar /aM of Shinioga District, 
Mysore, situated in if gi" N. and 7,*“ jj' K., 4.4J > feel high. It 
rises mote than 3,000 feet above the villages belniv, and is clothed with 
splendid Ibrests, I he lop cif the hill is a imutow" ridges only 13 feet 
across in many pIsiMS, and trith a ptMipice on cither side. On the west 
the hill descends almost perpendicularly for4,000 feel, with the Kanai* 
forests spread out below. The sea appears quite dose^ and the bay 
and town of Coondapoor lie opposite. On the hilt is a temple to the 
Hnti Deva or' tigeT.god,’ whose image is provided with thirty-two arms, 

Kodagu.—Vernaciilar name of Coorg, 

KodaikSnal Tiluk.—Minor fa/ui in the Dindtgul subdiviaior 
of Madura District, Madras. Its limits correspond roughly with the 
Pai.ni Hills, |>ut their exact area luis not been ascertained. 'I'he 
head-quarters arc the hill station of Kodaikanat. (population, 1,91 aj. 
and the fuA/i contains, in addition, 15 small hill villages. The popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 19,677, compared with re,jSo in 1891, The 
demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs- 
43,000. Cultivation is carried on along the sides of the valleys, and 
in some places presents a most picturesque appeamnee, owing to the 
numeroiLs terraces which have been fanned down the slopes of the 
hills, either to obtain sufficiently level ground or to render the hill 
torrents available for iirigaiiofi. Among spectal products may be 
mentioned wheat, garlic, coffee, and cardamoms. The rice produced 
js of a coarse quality and takes iKtween eight and tee months to ripen, 
l^tantains are largely cultivated in the villages among the lower J'alnis, 
and numeffjus herds of cattle are tended by the villagers of the upper 
part of the range. Education is backward among the people, and is 
promoted almost entirely by the Jesuit and American Miss tons, I’hc 
saniijitBon qf the villages is more tisan usually defective. 

KodsikAnal Town {‘I-oresi qf creepers ^j.—Head^quarters dI the 
td/uk of the same irnnc in Madum iJistrict, Madras, situated in 
10 14 N+ and E., on the Paini Hills, Formerly tm msig- 

hamlet of Vilpatti vills^e, it is mw one of the laincst fiariiiaria 
in the Prcsyeiicy. The population according to the Census of 1901 

only 1,912 ; but ihb enumeration w^as made in the cold section, 
oret e influx of the nynierDu& hoi^season visitors and their following 
a h^n. K<xiaiklruil was constituted a munidpaliiy in 1399. The 
municipal receipts and expenditure la 190J--4 were Rs. iOp70Q and 
, 93.5M respectively, mo^t of ihe former being derived from the tiues 
on land and houses. A scheme for supplying the place with watcr^ at 
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a cost of under €OnsFdera(it>n. The ^tion cnnKains 

three churches, a scKckjI for European beys and girls managed by the 
American Missjorip and a munici^l haspitnL 
The fismtariutn stands about 7,000 feet above sea-tevel. The houses 
of the I'.uropean residents ate piciuresqiFcly grouped about a natuml 
theatre of hills surrounding an artificial lake which has been constructed 


at the bottom of a beautiful little valley, or on the clitT which overhangs 
the gAd/ road Jeading up from the low country from Pcrryakulanu 
The temperature of the station is similar to that of Ootacamund, but 
sqnien btt nulder; andi as the rainfall is lighter and the atmoaphenc 
conditions more equable than those of the Nllgiris, the climate of the 
place may be said to be one of the best in India. Round about 
Kodai^nal are grassy rolling dowTls, with beautiful little woods nestling 
in their hollow^ and perennial streams flowing through them, very 
similar to^ though somewhat steejwr than, those about Ootacamund. 
The place is thus capable of considerable c-'ttension, and its develop¬ 
ment is at present mainly ytlarded by the taefc of easy means of 
com mu n [cation with the low couniry and the railwiTy. The joutiicy 
fiorn the nearest railway station, AmmayanayakkonOr on the South 
Ind^n line, to the foot of the hill w^here the bridle-path up the 
begins, a dtstanee of 33 miles, h made in bullock-cam. ITio bridle^ 
path makes an ascent of about &,»o feet in fi milLS,, and is quite 
impmclidiible for any wheeled vehicles. Visitors have either to tide 
or Ijc carried up in chair??. The want of a cart-road abo occasions 
diflituUics in bringing up articles from the low country^ A driving 
toad through the lower Fain is and a light railway through the 
PeriyakuLini valley have been suggeiited as means of imiiroving the?* 
oommunicationsii rtnd a trace for a road from the Palni side has 
been made out. Want of funds has prevented iLs execution. 

Near the station is Uic Kodaik^rml Obsenaloty, which is placed 
7i7oo feet above s^-levul. Under the scheme for the renrgsniiation of 
Indian observatories w'hich came into operation in the chief pan 
of the Madras Observatory wruj iiansfvrifvTl to- Kodaik^Snah the place 
being preferred to Ootacamund on account of its grealct freedom from 
niist and cloudy and the former CSovemm-cnt Astronomer became 
Ihrector of the KodaikZlnal and Madras Observatories. The appliances 
iitid powers of this ohservatorif^ are now directed to the prosecution 
of inquir}- in the sciences of termlrhiJ magnetism, meleorology, and 
^L.vfnolog)% and to astronomical obsen^tiotis for the purpe^sc of time- 
ketsping, but chiefly to the important subject of solar physics. 

About 1,000 feel below Kodaikanab at Shemba^nilr, b a J^uit 
College containing 65 students, who undergo a course of training for 
yeara in preparation for the priesihoixl. 

KodangaJ TAIuk^—Eassicm of Clulbarga Harriet, HyderSbild 
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Slate, vtiih an anja of 211 square miles and jmpulaiinn in igor of 
^2,091, including Ja/pri, cotniwred with in ifitji, U had 

thtw toiATis, k-oDANUAL (|ii)|iui^ion, the head-quaners, 'j'ANnOii 

(S> 93 ®)i Kosgi (S, and 95 villages, of ivtiich 35 axo /apr. 
The land revenue in 1901 was x-t lakhi In X905 the faluk w-as 
enlwged by the addition of 59 viElagcs front Gurmntkal and 15 fmni 
Koilltonda in Mahbftbna^jar, while it lost 31 lilkigcs to Cihincholi. 
kice is grown largely by tank-irrigation. The two Ja}^r/H/ults, Tiindflr 
and KMgi, wi 1 h 62 an<i ir it llagea, .ind aj,73^ and 15,344 inhabitants 
respcctivety, tic to the north and south-e-ist, TiLndQf and Kosgi are 
their head-quattef towns, while their arcaa arc 303 ,and 35 square tidies 
respectively, 

Kodangal Tow d.— I lead "quarters of the fSliik of the same name 
in fiu^herga District, Hyderilxiid State, situated in 17* 7' N. and 
77 _ 3 ® K., X3 miles south of TindClr station on the Kizlm’s State 
Railway. Population (i9ox\ 5,099. Besides the taitil office, the 
office of the pfjtice inspector, a iH/uk post office, anti a vcxxuictilax upper 
prniafy school with 332 pu)nl3 are located here. Kodangal has a 
mo$qije to be veatii old. 

Kodaogfbetta (<Elic hill'X- Peat in the «Lat of ihe Vedenjt^knid 
mittk f>rCooj]^, Southern India, shuaierl in tj® tfi" M. nod 75® 5&' 

Kodaun^.— A hilly tract in the north-ooit of the ^^4^ng^1ft Slate, at 
present administered by a civil officer imder the eonlrol of rhe Ikput)- 
Commi^jojier as a towixship of the Ruby Mines District, Upper Burma. 
h lies between if 5'and 2 f 45^ N\ and .^9^ and 97“ E., wEih 

inilc^, 1 1 is a mass of hills rising iri places to 
a height of 7,000 feet above the sea ; but Ihough the countrj* is winged, 
communi^tian.s are iafrly good, for there are usually mule-tracks con¬ 
necting (he village9;i At one time Kodaung was eniirely populated by 
Palaungs; hut the Kachtns twgan to oust these hill people nboui a 
undr^ years ag?), and of the total popuLition (33,137) in igat half 
were Kachins and half Palaungg. T'hore are joj villogeSt die head¬ 
quarters being at Molog on the Shwel^ The bw in force is that of the 
Kachin Hill 'rribes Regulation, 1895, 

KodirUlr.^ Head-quarters of the of the same nam-c^ Amrcii 

/nJ#4 Baroda State, Eituated in 47" N, and 70® 43^ E. Poputatfon 
(4901X 6,ifi64. It is a wiilled towTi, pleasantly s^itiratcd on the sfiotb 
Sin^vada river, about j miles from the sea. ft is atlrain- 
iste^ by a munici^hty, which receives m annual grant from the Slate 
0 s. 1^4001 and it possesses MunsiPs and magistrate’s courts, a dis- 
^nsary, a verrmeutar school, and public offices. T'tade is carried on 
by sea with Bombay, Karachi* Porbwndar, and Mangrol, the principal 
reports being cotton, grajn+ and /I’AL The imports are wheal, 
clotheSy spices, and dt>' goods. 
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KohM District.—Centmi l>i^rict af the Ntmh-Wesi Frontier 
Fmvince, lying heiweeu 3?° 4^^ and 33“ 45" N. ,ind 70® 30" and 72^ i" E,» 
witK on area of 3,973 square miles. The DisEriet haK iltc shape of an 
irregular rhomboidp with one arm stretching north east towards the 
Khwarni-Zim forest in J^eshilw?ir Iltslrict. It Ls boun<jed on the north 
by Peshawar Chsiricts and by the hilb inhabited hy the Jow'Shi and 
Pass Afrldis j on the north-west hy OTalrEai Tinlh; on this south¬ 
west by Kabul Khel lerritor}^ (Wazliistiln )} on the south-east by 
Bannu and the Mi.lnwJtli District of the Punjab} and on the cast 
by the Indus. Its greatest Icnigth i$ 104 mites, and its grentost 
widtts 50 miles. 

The District consists of a succession of mnges of broken htUs, whose 
general trend is east and west, and t^etwcun which lie o^ien ^Tilleys, 
seldom more than 4 or 5 miles in width. Thesfi 
ranges ate of no great height, ihoiigh several peaks 
attain an altitude of 4^700 or 4^900 feeE. As the 
District is generally elevatedt Haogn to the northward being 2 ^&do feet 
ond Kohaij iu head-quarters, t,7oo feet above sca-levclt the ningcs rise 
to only inconiiidcrable heights above the plain. 1'he general -dope is 
to the cast, towards the Indus, but on the so-uih-west the fall is towards 
the west into the Kntrani: river The principal streaw-s are the KohSt 
and Ten Tois (* streams')+ lioth tributaries of the Indus, and theShkatai 
which howTi into the Kurram. The Kohfit Toi ri-'ies in the .Mlmozai 
hills. It has but u satall perennial flow^ which disappears before il 
reaches rhe town of Kobati but the stream reappears some miles low-er 
dowrt and thence flow's contintionsly to the fndus^ The Tert Toi 
has little or no perennial flowi ami the Shtalai is also small* though 
perennial The most fertile part is the Hangu which comprises 
the vallej' of T^wcr and Upper Mtr^nEar. The rest of the District 
consists of ranges of hills much broken into spurs, ravines, and valleys, 
which are sometimes cultivated, but more often bate and sandy. 

T'he rocks of the District belong chiefly lo the 'fertiary system, and 
Consist of a series of Upper and Middle Tertiary sandsEones with inHors 
of Nnmmulitic limesEone. The limestones occur chidly in the north, 
white Sandstone is more prominent to the south. Below the Num- 
muliiic beds is found the most importmi mineral of the District, 
namelvp salt. It occurs with bands of g^sum and red clay, below 
the eocene rocks at various localities but is found in greatest quantity 
at Bahadur Khol, where rrjck^t is seen for a distance of about 8 miles 
and the thickness eztposed exceeds t.aoQ feel. The salt is very pure, 
and diifen! remarkahly in colour from ihat of the Salt RAifCE* t^ing 
usually grfty, while Ehat of the laller area h red or pink. There is no 
definiEe evidence as to its age, which is usually regarded as Lower 
Teitiar)^; but the underlying rocks are not exposed and it has been 
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classed with the Crt'Cr!)'ing eocene on account of the apparent absence 
of any unconfomriiy *. 

The vegetation is composfd chiefiy of scrub jungle, with a secondary 
elenient of (rew and slirubs. The more cornmon [slants are t Fiaeouriie 
sapidn, F- tfptarfa, sei'eml species of G/vti'iii, Znyphits nttmMiuhirtti, 
Aiada /a€qutmo»Hit A. ItueophitXB, A/Aagi famelotvm^ CrDinforid 
Burkin, Prmopis spidgera, several species of Tamatis, Ntnum pdorum, 
/tkasya tfrida, Cahttvpis ptottm, Ftriploea aphylla, Te(ama undutata, 
Lydtm rurapaeum, tVif^aia (vagufatiSt fV. fammptra, PPnruterhops 
Ritihuana, Fagonis-, TVifni/os, Ffganunt [farmala, Calii^num poly^ 
gauaidrs, Polyganvm svituiarr, P. phhfjum, Rumex vnkarius^ Chrasa- 
phara pfieata, and species of Ansfrda, Anihistirm, Cen^hrui, and 
Ptnnisciunu 

Game of cilE kinds is scaTce; leopards are Dccasionally shol in live 
hills^ and twenty years ago were quite common. There are pmctically 
no de€:r+ Besis^ acx:a$[DiftalEjr come down finoni the Slrniina range to 
MErilrkTai w'heri the com is ripe, Chikor and partridges abound m 
Miranrai and the Teri fa^sU^ and lish arc abundant in the Kurriim and 
the Itidus^ 

The Dlsuict as a ttEvoIe lies high; and the hot season, tliough oppns- 
save, is short, and the spring and autumn months are ptk'a-mnti The 
^nter ^is very cold, and a cutting west wind, kncwti as the " Hangu 
breeze,- blows down the a\frrajiEaf vaJIcy to Koh^t for weeks togtthen 
Owing to the great extirenves of heat and cold pneumonia is common, 
but malarial fever is the chief cause of mortality. 

The tnonsocm rains do not usually penetrate as far as KohIt,and ihe 
nuofall is very capridou^ The annual fall at Kohtt average i3 inches, 
while the greatest fall since iSSi was 48 inches at l"ort rvockhart on 
r 95 ^Ti and the least 5 inches at RohSt in 1891-2. 
The distributton of the min is equally uncertain, villages within the 
distance of a few miles sufTerinf, some from drought and some froni 
floods, L^i the same lime. 

The first histoncal itveniion of the r>islnct occurs In the fnemdri of 
the emperor liabssr. The District was then, as now, divided between 
Hiitoir. Bangash and Khattak branchc:^ of the Pashiln 

. Bangash occupying the ^Uranrai vallei'p 

with the western portion of Kohat pmper. while the Khaitaks held ihe 
remainder of the eastern territory up to the Ijaiik of the Indus. Accord^ 
mg to tradition the Bangash were driven from Gardejc iti the Ghitnw 
country, and settled in the Kurratn volley about the fouttccnlh centurya 
Thence they spread eastward, over the ^[tramai and Kohit region, 
hghting for the ground inch by inch with the Oraksu, whom they 

Uyo^ Tranfr-rndoi Silt Region In the KohSt Dislrld,* Af/mMriy 
vpL il, putiL 
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ccm;;i 1 )C <1 up at last in the fTonder hilLa. The KKattakb- aie said to h^vc 
tcfl dteir native home in the SixUimiin niount^ns about the thiriecnth 
century and settled in Bannu< Owsog to a quarrel whh the ancestors 
of the BannQchuH they mij^rated northward two hundred yeari later 
and occupied their present domains. 

Eibai made a raid through the District in 1505^ being attracted by 
a false hope of plunder, and socked KoKiLt and Haoj^tu I’he Muglml 
emperors were unable to main tain mort than a nominal control 01 er 
the tract. One of the Khattak chiefs, Malik Akor^ ^reed with Akbar 
to protect tlie country south of the Kabul river from depredations^ and 
rcceivfjd in jeturn a grant of territory with the nght of levying tolls at 
the Akora ferry^ He wa^ thu^' enabled to assume the chiertainship of 
his tribe, and to band down his autliority to bU descendants, who niicd 
at Mora, anioi^g them being the warrior poet Khushlili Khan. 

KohUt became part of the Durrint enipin: in 1747, but authority was 
exercised uoly through the Bangaah and Khatlak chiefs. Early in the 
ninciecnth century, Koh&i and Hangu foimcd a governorship under 
Soidtr Samad Khan^ one of the Bamk^i brotherhoodR whose leader^ 
Derst hluhaimiaud, ti5uri>ed the throne of A^haniistln, The sons of 
Sardiii Samad Khan were driven out about iSaS by the Feshiwar 
Saidirs^ the princi|ial of whom was Sultin Muhamtnad Kh 4 n+ In the 
Teri shortly after the ustablisho^ent of the power of Ahmad 

Shlh Dujftni, it became the custom for a junior member of the Mora 
family to rule os suWhief at TerL This office gradmily became 
hereditary^ and sub-chiefs ruled ttic wcMtera Khattaks in complete 
mdcpendcnco of AkorjL The history of aflairs becomes vety^ confusiid 1 
the Akom chiefs were constantly interfering in ^J'eri uHairs; there were 
generally two or more rival ckirtiEnts; the chiefship constantly 
clwnging hands^ and ussassinatiotis and rebdlion were matters of tvefy- 
day oceurrenec. 

The Sikhs* on occupying the country, found themselves unable to 
levy revenue from the mountaineers. Ranjrt Singh placed Sultin 
Muhammad Khan in a fxisition of im|ioriance at PesbAwar, and made 
him a grant of Kohit, Hangu* and 'J’erl One RasOl KliAn became 
chief of Ten, and on his death in 1A4J w-os succeeded by bis adopted 
son, Khwlja Muhammad Khin. Meanwhile, Sidiln Muhammad Khln 
continued to govern the rest of the District through his sons, though 
the country v^-dS generally in a disturbed state, and the upper MlrOnzai 
village were practically independent. ^Vhen the Sikh troops took up 
arms at Pcshkwur on the outbreak of the second Sikh War, George 
I-awfonce^ the British olhcer there, ttxik refuge at Kohai^ but SultAn 
Muhammad Khan played him fiilset and delivered him over as a 
prisoner to the Sikhs. At the close of the campaign, Sultftn Muham¬ 
mad Khiti and his adherents rcSiriid to Kibul, and the District with 
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the rest dC the Piirtj.4b lyus AntK'^ed la Lhe Briliiih dairiinLons^ KhwSja 
Myhaniitiild KMn had LaJeen the Bnthh iide and continue to manage 
the iaAsif, which wis made a perpetual In i$j 2 Khwflja Mn- 

b&minad obtiuncd the title of Nawab and was made a JC C.S.L He died 
in iSS^and, wai succeeded by h is sgn, Khan HahMnr Abdul Ghafilr Kh^, 

Al anncjtation the wt^stem boundary was left undefined ; but in 
August, iSsi, Uppcf xMEranzai wa« formctlly annexed by proclumation, 
and an expeditiem was iiumedtalely dispatched up ihc valley to establish 
our rule. I here was no fightings beyond a Ikde skinliishing with the 
Wazirs near Bitand Khel The lawless Mtrimjai IribcSp how'eier, tmd 
no desire to be under either British or Afghan rule. Tliey wete inos[ 
uuubarditihie, paid no revenue and obeyed no orders, while iiicuniiciis 
from across the frontier continued to disturb the peace of the new 
Districl, At last, in 1^55^ a force of 4^000 men maiched into the 
voJIcy, enforced the reik^^enue seulement^ anti |>u.nished a recusant viU 
loge at the foot of the Zaimulcht htBs, The people of MiMiuai quickly 
recondted theEnsclves to British ruEe^ and during the iMetiny of 1857 
no di^turbiiincc of any sort took place in the valley, or in Liny othi*r |Kirt 
of the Oistrictr In March, 1858, it was rinutly decided that the Kurram 
river was to form the wcstciii txiundary of the District^ thus excluding 
the Bilanrd Khel on Lite opposite hank. 

The construction of the road from Kohat to BeshAwar w^as under¬ 
taken immediately after anneuiiion^ and at unce brought the British 
into conflict with the border tribes, while the construction of the road 
to Bonnu by BaEildur Khel was also the occasion of outbreaks in which 
the salt mines were beiifed by the insurgents. 

Kohat UisErict contains one town and agS villageSr The population 
at the lost three enumerations (i3Si) 174,76:*, i95>M£. 

Po^ulatiun. (*9^0 St?hS65- It incrixised by 115 cent. 

^ ^ during the last decade, the increase being grealest in 

the Kohat iaA^i/ and least in Teri. The increase^ though portly due 
to the pr^^nco of ccxnlics, employed in making the Khushllgarh- 
Kohat Raihray^ was inainly Eht; result of increased tranquillity on the 
border. ^ fhe District is divided into throe taAiiJtj the chief statistics of 
which, in arc shown in the table on the next page^ 

J be hend-quarlors of these arc at the places from which each is 
named. 1 he only town is Kohat, the adruinistniiLve huad-quarteri of 
the DbitricL. ilie District also conlalrts the military outposts of Th Al¬ 
and toRT Locuhakt. The density of the papulation i-s low, and the 
popubiion is too small in some ri!llage$ to cultivaie all the land. Mu¬ 
hammadans nmubei- 199,732, or more than 91 per ceuL of the total; 
HindiLs, 14,480; and Sikhii, 3,344^ The Isriguage commonly S|rokcn is 
Pashtu ; the A wins and Hindus talk Hindkk a dialect of Punjabi, 
among themselves, but know Foshta as well 
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iiKfet numerous tribe in tlie Diitdcl iwt the Puilitos^ who nyin- 
bcr 1 j^j,c>DQp or 6i |Kij cent, of the iOUil poptiktion^ I’hcy are divided 
into two main brancbtis: the Bangaah^ who occupy' l^w.* Mlrdriisai valley 
with itii^ weateiTk portion of the KohAt and the KliattAk.^i w^ho 

hold the of KohAt and the Teri ZaAsi/ up to the Indus, 

The Khattaks a^e inferior a^ culU^’alons but maJtt better soldicT^ than 
the Bangash. Nest in importance to the PathAns come the A wins 
{:l3,oDo)p who live along the banks of the Indus and are probably im¬ 
migrants from BAwmlpindi DistricL Saiyids number 8^000. Of the 
commercbl and moficj'-IcndLug cla^ses^the Aronis ( 3 ,000) are the most 
important, the Khattrts numbering only j.oooi and Tamehas (carriers 
and pedlars) 3^000. The; Shaikhs, who mostly live by trude^ nninber 
3,0*0. Of the artisan clasu^ the Tarkhlos {caq)cnlei^ Lohais 

{black-Siniths, 4^00*), and Mochis (shoemakers, and leather-workersJ, 
Kutnh^rs (potteFs}| and Jutih^ (wea^'ers), returning S|Doo^ are 
the most important; und of the meniaisp only the Xais (barbers, jpOO*) 
and ChUhris. or Kutanaa (sweepers, 2,000) appear in any nmnerical 
strength. In 19*1 the Districi contained MS rtative Chrislisuiia, but 
no inissiDn lias beeti tsttablished. Agriculture supporis bS por cent, 
ot the pofmlaiion. 

In the low-ljing tracts along the bottom of the main valleys the 
Soil is generally a good loani^ fertile and easily worked- ihe silt 
brought down by the mountain torrenls is poor j^cdltufc* 
and itiin, but the land is as a rule well irtanured- 
In the western jxirtion o^ the Hangu there are stretches of 

a rich dark loaEii, which yields gtwd autumn crops in years of 
scamnable sum met rains. IJut the prcdomEruiTit soil in the Dis¬ 
trict is clay, vatying from a soft and easily ploughed soil to a hitrd 
one, which is nscltss without a griat deal of water. The clay is often 
brick-red tn colour, and this too, is found both soft and hard. J'he 
soft red clay is an eKccIlent soik holding water welh and neetling 00 
manure if cropped only once a yeoTi Towards the Indus the levd 
land, which alone can be cultivated, has a tliui sandy soil covered in 
many places almost eniiitly with stones; these help to keep the soil 
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CCK>], And 1/iEihaut them crops could not live im the thin surface Msif 
Ajtricuhtinil condiiioiis, however, depend chiefly on the presence or 
absence of wTiier, The spring crop* which in 190J-4 occupied 5S per 
cent, of the area harvested, \s sown from October to JaniMry; the 
autumn crop mainly in June^ July, and August, thougli cotton and 
great nrilk-t are often sown in May. 

The following table shows the main statistics of cultivation accord 
ing to the revenue returns for 1^5-4, the areas being in square 
miles 


i 
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The chief food-crops arc wheat, covering 17J square mi]^ or 44 per 
Cent, of Lhe cultivated area, and 102 square miles, or 36 per cenh 
SiuaJkr areas arc o™pied by gnim (^0), maize (34)1 batlcy, pulses, and 
Very little rice or cotton is produced. 

Ihc cultivated area has apparently decreased by j cent, since 
the previous settlctnent, ib$ the lightness of the revenue dennand afforded 
no inducement for keeping the poorer soils under the plough, and rw 
improvements have been made in agriculiural methods^ 'I'hcre is 
howo^'crj room for expansfon of culthiition, espectaUy in MfrinitiLL Ad¬ 
vances for the repair of embankments and watercourses arc in sonic 
demand, and Ks, 3.6^100 was lent during the five years ending i9o3“4 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act. During the same period 
^13 advanced under the Agriculturists^ l^ouns Act for the 
purchase of seed and Uullocks. 

rhe cattle bred locally are of pejor quality, and animals are Lirgely 
imported from the I'unjubr Camels are bred in large numbers. Both 
thu fat-tailcd and ordinary' breeds of sheep are founds and large flipcks 
of goats are kept. The local breed of horsua is fair. Two (xmy 
and two donkey stallions arc maLniaiiied by the municipality and the 
District board. 

Out of the total cultivated arm of 461 square milc^ only 6r square 
mileSf or 1 2 per cenu, were irrigated in 1^3-4^ Of this area, 3-4 square 
miles wifire supplied by wdla and 53^^ square miles by streams and 
tanks^ in addition to which 4 squaiic miles are subject to inundation 
from the Indus. There were 413 masonry wells w'orked by bullocks 
with Pcrsiim wheels, and 175 unbricked welb and water-lifts. The 
most eftieetivo Irrigation b from perennial stn^ams; but agriculture, 
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Specially in MlrSuzai^ is much benefited by the building of tanks juid 
Cdibankmctits to hold itp imin-water* 

The District contains 74 square miles of unclassed forest and Cov- 
emment waste under the management of the Deputy-Cocnmissioncr. 
I’arts of the hill tracts are covered with dwoif-p^m {masti). The 
District as a whole is not well wooded, though where water is obtain¬ 
able reside avenues have been planted, in which the mulberty, Per¬ 
sian lilac (paAain\ willow, and sMtkam are prepondeiant. Elsewhere 
the fafosi {Aeaeia mwiesta) and other species of acacia, and the wild 
olive, are the commonest trees. The summit of the Simana has been 
almost denuded of trees, but in sheltered places iloiq walnut, and Scotch 
fir arc round. 

The sait-producing areaSs which salt has been e:icavatcd from 
lime immemuiM, occupy a tract about 50 miles kmg with a newly 
utiiform width of 50 miles. The Kohat Salt Quarries at prcsetii 
worked are at Jaita, Milgfn, Kharak, and Bahadur Khcl^ of which tli* 
last presenis perhaps the greatest amount of exposed rock-salt to he 
seen in the world The average sales of salt for the three years ending 
1903-4 exceeded 157307 tons. The District contains three petroleum 
springs, which would yield perhaps half a gallon a day if the oil w-as 
gathered dally^ but it is only occasionally Sulphur is found in 

the hills to the south of the Kohdt Toi, and limestoiie and sandstone 
all Over the District, but they are not regularly quarried. 

^ The District possesses . very few handicraibi and no manijlactures. 
Kohlt used to be celebrated for [ts rifles, tri which a high degree of 
cxceHcjice was attained, considering the rude natute 
of the appliances; but the indusiiy not being «i- 
CtMiraged has now dc[^rted to the independent 
villages of the Kohat pass, where it iTourisbes+ Coarse cotEon cloth Is 
mode throughout the District, but not hi suffident quantities to supply 
wen the local demand. Ttirbans of excellent texture and colour are 
woincn of both sitk and cotton at Kohlt and the adjornirtg viElagcs^ and 
coloured felt mats ore made ; woollen camebbiigs and leathern sandals 
Arc also produced. The dwarf-paim is used to a very large extent for 
the manufacture of sanduk, ropes* mats, matting, and baskets. 

A large and increasing trade with 'Hrah and Kabul iwascs through 
the District by the Khushnigarh-Kohat-Thai Railway, but the imports 
cmd esj-iorts apart from this through irafiit are not large. SaJif iigHcub 
lural produce, and articles made of the dwarf-patm, which grows 
plentifully throughout the DisErict^ are the pTuicipal exports; and 
piece-goods and iron arc the principal imports, Kohit, Thai, and 
N'arySb are the chief trade centres, 

^ The District b traversed by the j feet & inches gauge railway from 
Khushalgarh to Thai, opened in 1903, The line at once came into 
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uT^lversal for ihc convt^yance of |>nsseng£TS and good^p and has 
proved on unesipccrtcd commercial success. It is being converted EO 
ihe broad gaugCp whicll inll be opened on the complelion of the bridge 
over the Indus at Khiish^lgailL. Muib and passengers arc conveyed 
by tonga from PcshHwar to KoMl over tlie Koh^t pass and on lo 
Eannu. There arc 1^9 mils of Imperial metalled roads* and 509 
mites of untncialted roads. Of the hitter, rj i milti are Imperial, and 
J7S belong lo die District board. Bc^iides the Peste^ft'ajr-KoMt-Bannu 
road, the most important routes arc those from Khushalgarh through 
KohAt to the Kunam at Thai and from Khush^lgatb to Aitock. There 
is little traffic on the Indus, which has a very swift current in this 
District; it is crossed by a bridge of boats at KhushAlga^h, now being 
replaced by a bridge which both road and rail will cross. 

The District was dossed by the IrrigatiDn Commission os one of 
those secure from famine. The crops that matured 
in the famine year of 1S99-1900 amounted to os 
much os 77 per cent, of the normal ouMurn. 

The District is divided for adminbitrative purposes into three 
each under a fa^ti/dar and The lleputy-Commissioner 

AdmtiiEstratbii ^ political control over the trans-border tribes in 
adjoining territory': ruunely, the Jowaki and Pass 
Afridist diC Sepaioh AfrJdi^ fSipahs)* the OrakzaJ /^imukhtSi the Biland 
Kliel and Kabul KhtI Wailrs^ Undei' him are two Assistant Com- 
missionersp one of whom is in ebaj^e of the Thai subdivisstm afid 
exercises poLiticaJ control, supervised by the l^eputy-Cbinmissiotierp 
over the tribes whose lerriEories lie west of Fort Lockhart on the 
Sdm^a range. Two EKtra^Assistont CommiKsioners* one of whom 
is in charge of the District treasury, complete the District staff. One 
member of the staff is sometimes invested with the powers of an 
Additional District Magistrate. 

The Dcputy-Commissioticf as District Magistrate is responsible for 
criminal justice, and in bis cajJacity of District Judge bias charge of the 
civil judicial work:. He is supervised by the Divksional Judge of 
the J>ciaj.1t Civil Division, and has under him a Subordinate JudgCt 
whose appellate powers relieve him of most of the civil work, a Munaif 
at bead-quarter.'i, and an honorary civil judge at Tcri- Crime is still 
very frequent and Kiious offences preponderate j but the advance in 
law and order during late years, especially since the Mlrflnzai CKpedttion 
of has been considerable. 


The early hWtory of Kohlt, fiscal as well as political, is vague and 
uncertain. Under the Mughals and Afghani leases were granted in 
favour of the Khiins, but few records remain to show even the nominal 
revenue. In 1700 the emperor Auiangzeb leased Upper and Lower 
Mirart^i to the Khin of Jlangu for Rs. 12,000. In ifilo the Kohlt 
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ta&sd was le^ (br Rs. 33,000. In iSjfi Kanjit Singh aflaigned the 

jinJ ^ni^esatioji four sumiruiry setUements wene made of the Kobit 
Md Hon^ /jifj/r, which reduced tlw deniimd from one kkh to Ra. 
7 S,^. In 1874a n^ukr seltlemcni of the Kohat and Hangu foAsi/j 
^ three which were seiiled simimarSy. The 

«t« Iked per acre vartcd from R5. 6 -S o„ the best irrigated land to 

^P^o« gross, «i increase of tS per cent, on the previous detrrand. 

™* r^,*r.! Felted m frontier leraissions and other o-ssign- 

ents that tli« net result to Goveminertt was a lots of Rs, 5,000*^1 
iand revenue rerdusaUoni The object of lire settlenreni. however wa., 
not so much to increase the Government demand as to give the peopJe 

incrtlsing peace and security along this 
of the ^rder, culmmatiitg in the eompteic tnmquilliiy which has 
characterired it since 1898. has wotJtcd an agricultural revolution in 
L-ppe? Mlrinzai, 

The Tcri /oArf/, which fQrni,s half the District, has a distinct fiscal 
IS oty. The khin of Ter[ has always paid a quit rent, which was 
Rs. 40, <5*0 under the EArakou ruiect, and wm fixed »i Rs. 31,000 on 
annexation. Since then it has been gtaduaJly lowered to Rs. ao^ooo, 
fk o ' ■ L' stands. During the Afglian Wat the Khan’s loyalty to 
c ntish eKcee<l(.*d that of his people, who mtni&i the forced U|>our 
hen imposed upon them by the KMru Comequently at the do^ of 
me war a veiled rebellion broke out in Ted. h was therefore dedded 
the tract should be sealed, and a ^UEement was carried out in 
1 the chief object bang to place on a satbractory footing ibe 

relations between the Khan and the revenue payeci. 

In 1900 the first regular sieltlemeiu of Upper l^liraruai ami the 
revision of settlement in the rest of the District was l^egun. I'his was 
^nipetcd in 1^5 and resulted in a net increasie of Rs. 5^,000 in the 
t^t^nuG demand, whfeh anioiinted to t,3S,oQo. The rates of the 
new sealement per acre are i: -dry ^ land, majumum Rs. i-ii, minimum 
3 ; and 'wee" land, niaxfmum Rs. minimum R. 1. 

e total collections of revenue and of Land revenue alone have been 
as ollcw^ Lij thousands of rupees :—■ 
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ibis town, local adairs are managed by a Dislrict board, whose incanie 
is fnalnly derived fTom oesses. In 1903-4 die income amounted to 

Rs, I ^^100, and the expendiluni to 16^300^ education formirig the 

largest individual charge. _ 

The legulaj: police force consists of 5^7 of all ranks, of whom 44 
arc municipal police The village watchmen numhet ^65. Them are 
T3 police smtions, id mid^ts, and 4 out posts. The border iiulfclaiy 
police, who aie anialgamated with the local militia (the Simona RiflesX 
arc under a commandant, assisted by a British adjutant and quat^- 
master, all of whom are officers of the re^lar poHec force. The 
control of the commandant is exercised subject to the orders of the 
l>eputy-ConiTnlBionen The force, which numbers ipOJJ of Jtd ranks, 
garrisons aj posts for maintaining watch and ward on the border. 
The District jail at head quarters can aoccmimodate nearly joo 

prisoners. ^ 1 ^ 

Only 4-1 per cenL of the population (7*s males and o-j females; 
could read and write in ipoi. The proportion is markedly higher 
j^mongst Sikhs (3^-1 per cenh), and Hindus (39-5), than amoug the 
agricultural Muhamimidans (i per cent). Owing to the dirties 
of cDTumuniGUion and the pcjfverty of the District board, educaliou con¬ 
tinues to be very backward^ and the percentage of literacy compares 
unfavourably with that of the Province generalSy, The iiuniber of 
pupils under instruction was 375 in iSBts-i, 53b in 1890^1# 9 ^ 
1900-1, and 1,160 in lu tbe last year there were J secondary 

and a a printary (publk) schools^ and 55 ekmentary (private) schools, 
the nucubef of girls bciiig 90 in the public and 330 in the private 
$ehools» Tile total expenditure wa5 Rs. 16,000, of which fees brought 
in Rs, 3,400, the District fund contributed Rs* 5,000, the munidpaHty 
Ks. d,SoQ^ and Imperial revenues a,600. 

Besides the civil hospital at Kohit^ and a branch in the town for 
females^ the District possesses two disijensaries, at Hangu and Ten, 
The hospitals and dUpensaiies contain 57 beds. In 1904 the number 
of cases treated ms 53,499, including t,io6 in-palients^ and a, 100 
operations were pctformecL The income was Rs. lOpSoc, Government 
contributing Rs. 3,Soa and tnunicipal and District funds Rs. 7,00^ 

The number of successful vaccinatious in *903-4 95 

scnting 44 per i,doo of the population. The Vaccination Act has 
been in force in Kohat since 1903. 

\Dhfri^ QaMf/f^fTj rByp (under revision).] 

Kohat Tahail.— r&kd/ of Kohat District, NorthWesl Frontier 
Province, lyir^ in two portions between 33^ aa^ and 33** 45" N.^and 
71® 5' and 40' K, and between 33® 3^ and 33*" ao^ N* and 71 ^7 
and 7t* 4b' E., with a total area of Bit square mites. The ^^Arw 
h divided into two parts, separated by an extension of the Teri 
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reaching to ihc foot of the Afrldi hl\h, by which rhe District h 
bounded on the north. The western |)ortion, which contdns the 
town and caniomncnt of Koh^t^ con^sista of the i^llcy of the Kohill 
Ti>\, after its issue from Lower Mlrtn;cal and the adjacent hills. The 
other part is a strip of barren and fairty kvel country along iho right 
]>ank of tlie Indus north of Khushillgarh. The population tn 1901 
was ^9,60X3 compared whh 69,9^4 in iBgi, It contains the (own of 
Kohat (30^763), the District and head’quarters - and S9 tilirtges. 
The land revenue and ccsscs In 190J-4 amounted to Rs. ^o^doo. 

Kohat Salt Quarries.— The KohSt District of die North A Vest 
Frontier rfo?incc possesses important salt quarries at Jatta (or Jatta 
Ismail Kbcl)p Malgin, Kharak, and BahAdnr Khet, lying In the cast 
and centre of the District. Bahadur Khel, on the Bannu border^ eon 
laln.s about forty quarries and Jatta siideen. At the former place a mass 
of rock-salt crops out between two hiilsp 3 miles long by ^ mile 
broad, the quarries worked lying in a small port of this area. KghAt 
salt is grey to black in colour, and less esieemed than that of the 
Salt Range^ though analysis shows it to be of good quality. It is 
purchased by traders direct from the miners under the snpcr^'isioii 
of the preventive establishment, which consists of two superintendents 
at Bahldur Khel and Jatta, an assistant superintendent at lifllgln, 

5 inspectorST, and 334 subordinates. Numerous outcrops have 10 be 
watched^ The quantity e?(cavflted in 1903-4 was 16,493 tonsj paying 
a duty of Rs. 6,73,961. The gross ineome during the sia years ending 
1902-3 averag^ Rs. 6,63^635. The salt is kirgely caponed beyond 
the border and to Afghlnlstin, but it also supplies the four Districts 
of the Province which lie west of the Indus. The export trade is 
chiefly in the hands of GhilzaJ^ Mohmond* Afrldi, and other trans- 
border traders. 

Koh 4 t Town*— Head-quarters of the District and of the 

same name, North-West Frontier Province, situated in 33®“ 35' N. and 
71* 36^ E., on the Khushalgftth Thai branch of the North-^V«tcm 
Railway, 30 miles from Khush^lgarh. Populalion (1901)^ 30,7^^! 
whom aie Muhammadan^ Hindus, and ^,^37 Stkhs. 

The population tn the cantonmunt, included in iJie above total, was 
13,670, The present town of Kohftl has sprung up since anneKfttton. 
It lies in an oin phi theatre of hills at some distance from the site of 
ihe old town, which is said to have been fejunded by the Bang^sh 
in the fourteenth century- It is built on undulating ground with 
cxeeltent natural drainage. The cantonment and civil station stand 
On high ground to the eist and north-cast of the n&tivc towm The gar¬ 
rison consists ordinarily of a tnounlnin battery, some frontier garrison 
artillery, one native cavalry regiment, and three native infantry regi- 
rtienu. The municipality was constituted in iSjd- The income 
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during tht ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs, 40 i 7 ™p 
expenditure Rs. 36^000, In 190j-4 the income wa.^ Rs. 50,50^ 
chiefly derived from octroi j &nd the expenditure was Hs. 83,400. This 
sum includes an investment of Rs. 30,000 in Govemmont securities. 
The rectipi-'i and expenditure of caniontnent funds during the ten 
years ending 190J-3 averaged Rs* Si 5^ r^'ipcctivcly. 

Ttic chief public institutions are the Anglo-vemacular high school 
nilntalned by the municipality, a dvil hospital, and a female hospital. 
The town is of no commerdal importance, but has a siriall manufacture 
of /un^s or turbans. Rifles used to be made at the neighboring 
village of Jatigal Khel, but the industry is now quite extinct 

Koh-i-Baba,— A long mountain range siretching from east to west 
(34® 41" to 10' N. and 63 ° 15' to 61" 10^ E.) across the centre nf 
Afgh^isliln, and forming part of the great backbone of the countrj’p 
k is usually spoten of os a continuation of the His'ou Kusit^ and is 
so in fact, though the ends of the ranges overlap and are united by 
a flat, open watershed, known iis the SMbar [vlss. From this point 
the Koh-i-Blba runs in a w'csterly direction to the south of Yak 
Walongt where it breaks into four brninchos. The southemmost, 
which h known tts the Band-i^Dulkhwin, the Band-i^Bailn, and by 
other names, continues along the ^uth of the Hart Rfld valley to the 
immediate neighbourhtwd of Her^t, where it is known as the Band i- 
Bon The nest bmneh U called the Safed Koh^ North of this, the 
Siah-Behok, Eandd-BabOt or Koh Siah runs along the north of the 
Hari Rfld valley, parallel to the Band i-Baian, and forms the water¬ 
shed between the Had Rfld and Murghib. The fourth branch strike 
north-west, enclosing the basin of the Upper Mui^hlbj and dividing it 
from the deep ^^alley and gorges of the Rad-i-baud-i-AmTr^ Branching 
right aud left, it forms the mass of mountafna which arc the natural 
boundary of this port of AfghSn-Turkist 5 ii, The western lialf of these 
mountains is called the liand-i-l'urkistaji j the eastern half has no 
special name. 

In physical features the west-em portion of the tango actually called 
the Koh-hBiba, of which the highest peaks rise to over 16^000 feet, 
Iwars considerable resemblance to the Hindu Kush. To the south of 
ihc Koh-i-Biba lies the BesOd district of the Hazaraa hilly reipon 
nf great eluvaiiou- North is the great pbteau of Afghanistan, CKiend- 
iug for 140 miles in the direction of the Okus, As to the many 
which cross the Koh’i-Baha, Then: is no reliable infotmatioUt with tbe 
exception of the Irak (about 13,000 fecl\ the Hsjigak (about i2,ooo)t 
and the Zard ^ong (about i3,qoo)p 

Kohlmft SdbdJ^HLon, ^Subdivision of the Naga Hills District, 
Eastern Henga] and /Usam, lying betw'cco 54° 43' and a 6 “ 34" 

93* 7' and 94'° E,, with on area of 2,337 square miles, I be whoe 
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of the subdivision consists of hiily countiy inbiibitcd hy vatious tribes 
of N^is^ of whom the most numenous and important are the Anglimts 
and l.hotils. The average rain fail at Kohiml is only 76 incKtis^ but at 
\\okii 3 ^ fartbci north, it eace£?ds loa indies. Popiilation [cU from 
7o,3jr in i8gr to 63,619 ^ density of $9 persons per 

square mile. The subdivision contained one towi\ Kohima (popula¬ 
tion, 3,093), the District headquarters i and 234 villages, A pceia- 
liarity of the subdivision is the terraced cultivation of the Angi!S.mI 
Nagis. This powerful and warlike tribe cut out the slopes of 
the hilUside into terraces built up with stone retaining walls, which 
are skilfiilly irrigated by channels distributing the water over the 
whole series 'rhis system enables them 10 grow gotid rice at an 
ete^'ation at which rice sown broadciLst does not thrive. TTie principal 
source of revenue is house tax, which in 1903-4 was assessed at 
Rs. 34,000, 

Kohlcn^ Town+ —Head-quarters of ilie KigS. Hills District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 25* 41' N. and 94* 7^ E,, about SpOCwi feet 
al5r>ve the level of the sea. The CMt-toad from Dim^pilr in the BraJi- 
maputm Valley to Manipur passes through the town. Population 
(1901), 3+093. The rainfall a^ieragcs 76 inches, and the climate is 
cool and pleasant. The head-quarters of the District were first located 
at this place in tS jS, with the object of bringing the powerful tribe of 
Angftml NagSs, in whfjsc territory it is situated^ more completely under 
contTol. The station is situated on a spur of the hill near ll>e large 
Niigjl village from which it takes its name, And contains a small pi I 
W'iih accommodation for 31 persons and a hospital with ro beds: 'I"he 
garrison conisisEs of two companies of native infantry^ and a battalion 
of militar)' police; 

KohTr* —Former of Bldar District, HydetfbSd State^ 

BIpjar TALirit. 

Kohir.— l"own in the District and liM of Btdar, Hyderabad Slate, 
situated in and jf 4 l' E,, 24 miles southeast of Btdar 

lowTi. Population (1901 6^379^ contains the tombs of twt^ well- 

known hlusalman saints, besides numerous leosqucSi the Jama Ma^jid. 
erected during the reign of the Bahmani kingSf ia a building of note- 
Tl^e tow^n ctmtaios a middle and girls" Jichooli a post oISc^ and the 
police inspector's office. Kohlr is celebrated for its mangoes^ 

Kohiat&n. —The iodJ name of a barren and hilly tract of counlry 
in Karachi District, Sind, Bombay, coiuposcd of outlying spur^ from 
the K!s,Tif ASi Ra^o e. I'he souihcm portion merges in to estensive pbinSt 
Separated by low lines of hillsi, which afford abundant glaring for herds 
of cattle after rain. The KohUtin is entirely dependent on minfall, 
and cultivation is possible only when* the rain roll has been tmixrtjnded# 
Or On one of the numerous watercourses. Some of these streams, 
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known as miSf are of considcnibEc si^c^ the chief buuig the BAran,, 
which Hows into the Indus below Kolri. 

The Kohist^n h a maM/ or petty subdivi^ioii, with a popubtjqti 
(1901) of ij,S77* The revenue is Ks, 3^900. The population is 
nomadic and Huetuating^ consisting chiefly of Stndls and Baluchis^ 
formerly given to internal feuds, but now content to earn a frugal living 
by gradng herds of caincisp cattle* sheep, and goats, 

Kohlu*— Jh^iV of the Sitn subdivision in the District of Sibi^ 
Baluchisiln* lying betw'eun 39* 43' and 3^0° s'' N, and 63 ^ ®nd 
32^ E, Its area is 362 &L|Uflre rniles, and the population (1901 )p 
ip743. It fonns a triangular platcatj about 3^900 feet above sca-lcvel 
and has a pleasant climate. The head-quarters bear the same name 
as the faksl/. Villages number nine. The land revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs, 14* [54. On lands acquired by the Marris previous 
to revenue at the rate of one-twelfth of the produce is taken, 
an equal share being paid by the cultivator to the Marri chief- On 
other lands revenue is levied at the rate of one-sistL 

Koll,—Name of the head-quorters town anti of Aligarh 

Diittrict^ United Provinces, usually called Augarh Tow^ja or TahsIl 
in oEbcial correspondence* 

Koilkonda.^Foriner MM in Muhbubnagar District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 546 square miles. The population in igoip 
induding wa^ 53,0ji, compared with 54nSoJ in iSgr, The 

land revenue in 1901 was fo. 64000. In 1905 the/J/jvjt was divided 
between Kodangal id Gulbaiga District^ and Pargi and Mahbubiuigar 
in AlahbQbnagar District. 

KoiiktmUa. —Central tJM of Knmoo 3 Distjictp Madras, lying 
between 14® ^ f and 15® N. and 77® 59'' and 78° 33' E-^ with api 
area of 57? sqtiare miles. 1 he popuklion in rgoi was &3, t47i com¬ 
pared with 86,544 in 1891+ Koilkuntia is more thickly populated than 
any other Mhk in ibc District except Rlmallakota. It contains 
85 villages, but no town, Thu demand for land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3,ip,a». The 'dry - lands of the viibges 
on both sidra of the Kundeni rivefp which flows through the eastern 
half of the /J/aAf arc the richest in the District, consisting of furlite 
black cotton soil. The annual rainraJl is 22 inches, but the western 
portion receives only 1 7 inches. The people are more prosperous and 
robust tlun their neighbours, and arc regarded as the most factious 
and litipous in the DtslricL, land disputes often Leading to tious 
accompanied with bloodshed. The MJuk is very badly provided with 
eommunicmtkrns. 

Koilpattl^— Station on the South Indian Railway in the SattUr 
M/iiA of TinncvelJy Districq ^ladra^, situated in 9“ 10' N. and 77^ 
5a' E. It is an imm village (that is, held on favourable tenure) and 
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a Uniorbt wUh a population of Sp4t5* possesses a dry 

healthy cliniate. There h a cotton-spiTiriing mill under native maruigc- 
ment, and a Government experimental farm has recently been opened. 

Koh—A generic name applied by Hindus to the Muxu^ Ho^ and 
Okao^i tribes of Bengal. 

Kol^ba District. — Di^nct in the Southern Division of the Bonibay 
Presidency^ lyiii,g between 17® 51'“ md 19* N. and 7a* 51^ and 
73*^45" ^ » an area of 2,131 square miles- It is liounded on tlie 
north by Bombay harbour and the KalyAn and MurMd of 

Thiua District ^ on the east by the Western Gh^s, the Bhor State^ 
arul the Districts of Poona and MtiLra; on the south and south-w^cst by 
Kcttra^ri; and on the west by the Janjtra Stale and the Arabian Sea. 

KoJiba District is a rugged belt of country from 15 to 50 miles 
broadj stretching south from Thftna and Bombay harbour to the foot 
of the Mallal>a^eshw^^r hills, 75 miles south-eoit , 

Situated between the Western Uhlta and the sea, 
the District contains spurs considerable regularity 
and height, running westwards at right angles lo the main mnge^ as 
well as isolated peaks dr lofty detached ridges. A series of minor 
ranges also run north and south between the main range and the sea. 
The great wall of the W'estem Gh&ts forms the chief natural feature. 
Of other ranges, the chief is the line of hilts tliat from near the foot 
of the Bor pass stretchy north-west in the flat tops of Ntlther^ and 
Prabal. Running north and south through the centre of the Panvet 
fa/uAa IS the broken spur whidt ends southwards in Kom^ or Funnel 
hilL Farther west is the lower line of the I'arshik hills, and in the 
sou Eh tile long ridges that centre in the precipitous fordfled peak of 
M^ikgarh {1,800 feet). South of Bombay harbour a wclbmarked 
rugged belt rising in rcjcky slopes runs south and south^cast^ with 
the Ewo Leading peaks of Konkeshwiar (r,ooo feet) in the estreme 
north and Sagaigarh {i, 164 feet) about 6 miles farther s^iiuth. The most, 
famous peak in the District is Riugarhj on a spur of the Western 
Dhits^ where Sivajl built his capital. 

The sea frantoge of the District throughout the greater part of its 
length is fringed by u belt of coco^nut and areca-nui palms. Behind 
this belt is situated a jslrctch of flat country devoted ed rice culti^^ation. 
In many places, along the banks of the salt-water creeks^ there arc 
catensive tracts of salt marsh-land, some of thern reclaimed, some still 
Subject to tidal mundation, and oihcrs set a|3art for the manufaciurft 
of saJt. A few smaJI rivers, rising in the hilts to the cost of the 
l>istrict, pass through it to the sea. The chief of these arc the Ulhls, 
Paialganga, A mbit, Kundalika, Minditd. and Savitrl. Tidal inlctv of 
which the principal are the Ulvl or Panvek the l^iiAJgangu Apia, 
the Anibd or ^'agoihanOf the Kundoliko, Roha or Chauh the ^XlndUd, 
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and the Slvitri Of Binkoi creek in the south, run inland for a j or 
30 miles, roTinirig highways for a hrijilt trade in rice, sail, firewood, and 
dried fish. These inlets have of kte j'ears silted up to a consideniblc 
extent, and it scenw possible that thdr value as highwa]r^ may in future 
decline on this aecounf The creek of the Pen river is navigable to 
Antora, 2 miles from Pen, by boats of 7 tons during ordinary tides, 
and by boats of 35 tons during spring-tides. Near the cosist es|ieciaUy, 
(he District is well supplied with resflrvfjinsn Some of these are Imnd- 
somely built of cut stone^ but of no great ssic, and only a few hold 
waEer throughout the ycar^ 

The rock formation is trap. In the plains it is found in tabular 
masses a few' fect bclow^ the soil and sometimes standing out from the 
surface. In the hills it is tabular and is also found in irrc^lar masses 
and shapeless boulders, varying frcjiu a few inches to several feet in 
diameten In many places the surface of the trap has a rusty hue 
showing the presence of iron. KolSiba has three hot springs, at Unheri 
near Nf^othuuia and at Son and Kondivti in Mahld- 

Thc forest areas of KolSba contain a variety of trees, of which the 
commonest arc teak^ mango, fl/ir {Termiita/ia {Xyha 

i/eldM/i^rmts), and (Tirmna/ia The leaves of the 

a/yfii ra^fjiwsa}, which Is loo small to yield timber, are used 

in the manufacturc of native cigarettes; cart'wheels ore made from the 
timber of the Mmr {Aouia Ctj/uhf ); and the fruit of the tamannd 
(iAtfrfA) is largely utilked m medidne and spioCK The cA/wrA 

Or baobab {AJdftsprt/a though growing to an enormous ske, 

is not utilized. Fuel is provided chiefly by the mangrove and 
{ScrnfftTiiitti erccdfd), which grow in the salt mamheSt and by such 
creepers and shrubs as the /Aa/jf/ asia/ka), 

Aanfri fJVirfftfft and gun/diM/ 

Other areeptfs aje the ^ttfur (Afy/iAstn LfTU^ti)t fnifisa/ 
nt/^/i/a/ia)j and Jif/mft fWma)^ which are used medici' 

nally, and the lAi^aAat (Afafia rpwrj'flflff), which bears a nut of clcaniing 
properties. 

For a hilly and wooded Distiictp KoliUHim is poorly stocked with 
game. Tigers and leopards are DccasionalEy found, espccJaliy iti the 
SOgargEirh range, and b^rs on the WeMem Gb^ts. Hyenas and jackals 
abound. Bison, sam^trf and rAi^aJ Ivive been shot, but are very nue. 
Of game-birds, the chief ti ihc snipe, l>uck are neither comrnon nor 
of many kinds. The other gatnc^birds are partridge, quail, plover, 
lapwing, curlew, peafowl grey jungle-fowl, led spurTowl, and the 
common rock and green pigeons. Snakes are numerous but of m 
groat variety^ and the cobm, though common, does not cause any kjg® 
number of deaths^ in the coast villages, the fishermen cure Liu^e 
quantities of fish for csiport to Bomlifty by thfl inland craeka. The sea 
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fisheriesp esp&:m\\y of the Atlb^g villages, aie of coRJidcimble Im^r- 
tonccp aflbrding a livelihood to a,too fishennea in the District; but the 
latter are gradually 5iK>[IIng their own prospects by the use of nets m 
constructed that small fr)% as well as hairgrowti fish, are extennmated 
before they attain a marketable si/^. The chief species caught^ mostly 
by means of stake-nets, an; pimphlet, or and 

'I'here arc four distinct clitnaLic periods—the rains from June to 
October ; the damp hot season in October and November on the 
cessation of the mins; the cold season from December to March ; and 
the dry hot season from March to June. In the region about .AhbiVg 
there is always a sca-bree^ Mahnid is almost entirely cut off from the 
5ea-bree2e> and is subject to much greater changes of Lem|>crature than 
most of I he District. In the hot months the heat is very oppressive 
in Karjat, except on the hilhtops. The temperature varies from 65^ in 
January to g2^ in May^ with an avcTage of to*, l-he rainy season 

considered the healthy period of the year. The rairtfall iri the 
intand subdivEsions ia much heavier than on the coasts amounting to 
r^Q inches. The annual fall at the District head-quarters averages 
US jDches. 

Hindup hruhammadim, MarSthJlp and Brilijih nilers have, as through¬ 
out most of the Peninsulnp in turn administered the District of KolSbau 
But k ifi the riscp daring, and fi.ctinction of the pirate 
power of the Mar^thS Angril that vests the history 
of this part of the Konhan with a peculiar interest. The early niltni 
were most probably local chiefs. Shortly after the bcginnirig of the 
Christian era, the Andhra djnastyj whose capital >1-05 Kolhipur* wetc 
the overlords of Kolilba. About this time (a.i>. T35 to 150)^ the 
Greek geographer Ptolemy describes the region of KolAba under the 
name of Symulln. or Timullap probably the Chaul of later days^ In 
Ptolemy's time the Sltavahanas or Andhraa were ruling In the Kon- 
kan as well as in ih€! Dcccan; and for many years the ports on the 
Kolaha seaboard were the emporta of a lat^e trafFvCj not only inlandp 
over the U'estcm GhlEts aciofis the Peninsula^ but by way of the 
ked Sea and the Persian Gulf to Kgyptp Arabia^ and Abyssinia. ]n 
the sixth Century' KoLEtbo, with aO Uie Northern Kontan, came under 
the sway of the ChSlykyas, whose geoeralt Cfuma-danda, sweeping the 
Mniiry'as or local rulers before him *like a great wave,^ captured the 
Maury a citadel Puri, ^thc goddess of the fortunes of the western ocean.' 
In the thirteenth centuiy", by which time the rule of the ChiLlukyas had 
passed away, the District nw held by the Deogiri Yadavas. 

Immediately prior to the appearance of the MuhomnmdanSK tradition 
assigns to Kolaba a d)TL[isty of Kanarcse kings* probably the rulers 
of Vijayanagar. Nothing* however^ is known about them. The 
Bahmank, who ruled from 1547 to reduced the whole Konkan 
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to obedience, and held Chau I as well as other pcMsis in Kolaba District. 
The Bahmsinl dynasty was followed by kioga from Gujarat. A period 
of Portilguciie ascendancy established at Clmnl (1507-1660) preceded 
the rise of the Angriils, and was partly contemporaneous with the 
conquest of aJI the rest of the District by the Mughals and Mar^ihils. 
The MugluLs^ who acquired the sovereignty in 1600* were in 1631 
ousted by Shahjr Bhonsl.ij a senant of the Bijapur kings and father of 
Sii'ajr, who founded the hlaratha power. Si’rajl built two small forts 
near Gho^ille and Raigarh ; repaired the strongholds of Su^-amdrug and 
%''ijayadrag, which stand on the eoastdine below Bornlray ; and in 1674 
caused hirtM^f to be enthroned at Raigarh. Nine years after SlvajJ's 
death in i6SOt ihc seiiure of Raigarh restored control of the country 
to the Mughals- The period of the Angriis* who terrorized the coast 
white the Muhammadans were powerful inland, lasted for 150 years— 
from i6go to 1840, when Kanhojl 11 died in iniancy and the country 
was taken over by the British. 

K^hojTp the hrst of the AngiiOSp in the admiral of the 
MatHtha flcetp having his head^quarters at KoLlbOt afl island-fort close 
to Ahbag and within miles of the present city of Bombay. From 
here he had tong harassed shipping on the coast from Malabar to 
Bombay^ in lyij he threw off his allegiance on Raja SbihU, and 
having defeated and captured the Peshw.% set up an independent 
rule in ten forts and sixteen minor posts along the KonLou coasts- 
Having conquered the Stdts of JajijTra,. his rivals in buccirecriugj 
Klnhojt, with a considerable fleet of vesscU, ranging from 150 to aoo 
tons burdeup swept the seas from his fort of Vijayadrug. In 1717 bts 
first piracies ogainsE English trade occurred. tn retaliatLon the English 
assaulted Vija)TMiniEf but the assault was beaten olF. On two occasions 
within the ncni four yearSj Klnhojl withstood the combined attacks of 
the English and Portuguese. On his death in T731 the Angria chief- 
ship was weakened by division between Kinhojl^s two sons, of whom 
Sambhojr Angria was the more enterprising and able- Sambhojf was 
succeeded in 174S by Tulajr; and from that date until the fall of 
^"Jiayadrug before the allied forces of the Peshwi and the British at 
Bombay, both British and Dutch commerce suffered severely from 
the Angrll pirates. 

In 1756 the fort of Vijayadiug was captured by Admiral Watson arttl 
Colonel (afterwards Lord) Clive, who commanded the land forces. 
Fifteen hundred prisoners were taken^ eight English and three Dutch 
captains were rescued from the underground dungeons in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fortresSp and treasure to the ^Tiiue of lakhs was 
divided among the captors. Vijaj^adryg wn* handed over to the 
Peshwa^ under whom ManajK and Roghujl, the descendants of an 
illegitimate branch of the hrst Angiias^ held Kolaba fort as feudatories 
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□r Pooim. On the downfnJl of the Peshwa's rule in j SiS, the allegiance 
of the Aug^ was tniflsferTed to the British. In i34o the death of 
Kdnhoji the last representative of the origmal Angri^Si alFordcd an 
opportunity to the Bombiy Governmeiit to annex the forts of 80171111' 
drug, Vijayadrug, and KolJlba. The District hits dnxx enjoyed un¬ 
broken peace, 

Kolaba Dtstrict, with the exception of the /a/vJta oi Alibag, fc^rm^^cl 
port of the dominiofis of the Peshwa, annexed by the British in J 8 i 3 p 
on the oveithrow of Bljl Kao, ABbag lapsed in 1540. Kollba Uland 
has still an evil reputation with mariners as the scene of many wrecks 
Full nautical detsiEs regarding it axe given mTa.y\ofsSsrVtfr^I>f*t^fffff, 
Many houses in the town axe built from the driftwood of vessels which 
have gone ashore. Ships are sometimes supposed to be intentionally 
wiected here j the coast near /Vllb^lg prints fair facilities for the 
escape ot the crews. 

The most mteresdng remains in the District are the Buddhist caves 
at Pil, Koir Kudo, KontMne, and Ambivli, and the Btihmanical caves 
at Elrphakta. I'here are nuinerous churches and forts built by the 
Portugue^. The former strongholds of the ItlarUthls and the AngriSs 
are imposing rock-built structures, the chief being Raigarhp where 
was crowned; Kolflba foEt, the stronghold of Angrik in the 
eighteenth century ; Birvddi and LingSna^ built by Simjl to secure his 
share of Kolaba against his neighbours j Khlnderi, and Underu 

The population of the District was returned at 574,119 in 1871 and 
in i£^i. It rose to in [891, and to 

jn 1901, llie fallowing tabic show's the dis¬ 
tribution of population by /s/uias accordir^ to the Census of 1901:— 
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The Allbdig and Panvel betn^ naiuially well placed and close 

to Bombay, the density of populatiun is higher than in the rest of the 
DistricL The chief towns arc Panvhl, Pes, and Au*ao. 

Classified according to rcligioEV Hindus form 94 per cent, and Mtisal- 
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mini 5 per Cent, of the total. The kriguage of the DistricE k Marathi, 
which is spoken by more than 99 per eeni, of tlic populatlorin 

Amon^ HinduSp the most important classes are the Brahmans 
(j4^pQo), chiefly KonkAnasths (i4pOod)^ who own large gardens and 
}KkIm groves along the coast. In the south they are the landlords or 
of many villages, holding the position of middlemen between 
Oovemmern juid the actiml culdvTitors. As in Th^nj4 they and Frabhus 
(6 ,doo) form an induential element in the population. The Vlnli 
{SjWj) are traders, Agrts (115,000) are tillers of salt land and makers 
of salt, Mar^thas and Kunbls (ito,oog) are rice eultivator^H KolJs 
(25 jOoo) are pn'ncrpaHy hshennen and sailors. BhandtUis (b,ooo) are 
toddy-dmwers^ and M^Us (14,000) are gardeners. 

The hill tribes indude the ThJllturs and Kdthkaris; and the unset' 
tied tribes^ the Vaddars and die Vanj^nis^ I'he "ITt^urs (x&|Ooo) are 
small squat men, with hard irregulaj' fcatiiref^ in some degree redeemed 
by an hone&t kindly esepressiorL They speak MardthT, arc harmless and 
hard-w'orking^ the vroincn doing as much work as the men. When 
not employed on laud cuUivation>, they find stray jobs or gather fire¬ 
wood for Sftlc^ Tl'ic Kdthkans (30,000) are culiivators^ labourerSf and 
firewood sellet^ and were originally, as the name implies* cutch 
boilers Tlieir women, tall and slinit singularly dirty and unkempt 
are hard workers, and help the men by hawking head-loads of hrewood- 
KAthkiuis^ as a rule* axe much darker and slimmer than the other 
forest tribes; they rank among the lowest of llio low, iheir very 
touch being thought to defile. They eat every sort of fiesJi* eicupt the 
cow and the monkey. They ore poor* and much given to drinking. 
In igos they were granted large areas of forest for daiAt culdvaliort, 
with the object of inductrig them to follow' more sober habhs; but the 
object has not been wholly successful, owing to their ignoiancc of 
agriculture. The V^addais (400) are rude, tntumpeiate, and unsettled 
in thdf habits^ gathering wherever building is going on. TTiey ore 
quarry-men, and make grindstones, handmills* and rolling-pins. 

The Bani-Israjli or Indian Jews^ numbering about z,ooo, arc chiefly 
found in the seaboard tracts- They are of two classes^ the white and 
block ; the white, according to their own story, are descended from the 
original immigrants, while the black are descendants of converts or of 
wxsmen of the country* A considerable number of them enlist in the 
native army, and are esteemed as soldiet^ I’hcy moiniain the rite of 
ciTcymcisiQfi, and faithfully accept the Old Testament Thuir home 
language is Mardthl^ but In the synagpgues their scriptures are read in 
Hebrew. The Jews monopolkc the work of oil-pressing to so gt®** 
an calcnt that they are genendly known as oilmen or U/is, Tlie lot* 
l>r. ’^Mlson was of opinion tliat the Banl-IsraJl are descended fmm 
the lost tribes, founding hb belief upon the fact that they ^>osscssetl 
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none of ihe Jewish names which date from af^cr the Captivity^ and 
none of the Jewish scripLuies or w nttrgs after dial daieL Some of the 
Musalmilns are the descendants of converted Hindus j others trace 
their origin to foreign invaders - and a few are said lo rt^preiienl the 
early Arab traders and settlers. The last named form no distinct 
comtnunity, hot consist of a few families that have not inicrmarricd 
with Mu^lm^ of the country. The percentage of the population 
supported by agricukure is jt. The industriiil class numbers 71,000 
in alL 

Of the 1,502 native Christians in 1901, more than 500 vrent Roman 
Catholics and 270 were Congrtgatianalists. The former are found 
chieftf in the Karanja island of the TJran As early as 1535 

there were three churches in the island. The United I^Yce Clturch 
Mission of Scotland and an American Mission have establishments in 
the Dbtrict The former maintains a high school^ three primary 
schools for the depressed classes, and two girls^ schools. 

There are four descriptions of soiL The aJliivLal tract is composed 
of vartous disintegrated rocks of the overlying trap fomiation^ with 
a larger or smaller proportion of calcareous sub^ Ajrietiltur 
stance^ This is by tar the richest varielyp and 
occupies the greater portion of ibe District. The slopes of the 
hills and plateaus are covered with soil fotntcd by the disintegra¬ 
tion of laterite and trap. Though fitted for the cultlvadon of 
some crops, such as rtJgJt) vitfii, and JiTJu-hcmp, this soib owing to its 
shallow'nc^ soon becomes CKhaustedt and has to be left fallow for 
a few years. Clayey mould, resting npon trap, is called or 

* salt Land/ Soil containing marine deposit^ a Urge portion of sanEl, 
and OK her matter in concretion, lies immediately upon the sca<oa$K^ 
and is favourable for garden crops- Rice is grown on saline os well 
as on sw^eet UncL Between December and May the plot of ground 
chosen for a nursery is covered with cow-dung and bntshwood; this 
is overlaid with thick grass^ and earth is spread over thu surUcc; the 
whole is then set on fire on the lee^ftTUrd side, genctatly towards 
moTning, after the heavy dew has collected. In June, after the Und 
has been sprinkled by a few showtrs, the nurset)' is sowm before being 
ploughed. The plants shoot up after a few heavy Calls of rain- In the 
beginning of July the seedliiigs ore planted out, and between Octobut 
November the reaping commences- On saline land no plough is 
usedt and the soil i$ not manured* In the beginning of June, when 
the ground has become thoroughly saturated, the seed is either sown 
in the mud, or, where the land is low and subject to the ovetflaw 
of rain water, the seed is wctlcd and placed in a heap until it i^pTouts 
and is then thrown on to the surhtce of the water, No transplanting 
laktis place^ but the crop is thirmed when nec essa ry. Sbotild a field 
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by any accident be flooded by salt water for three years m succession, 
the crops deteriomte. 

The District is chiefly K/bfs and i^/atdars own 753 and 

17 square miles rcspectivdy, white inim lands coi'er about 7 square 
miles. The chief statistics of cultivaticn in 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles :— 
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Ricc^ Itic chief staple of the Disiriet, holds the first place with 391 
square miles or 33 per cent, of the total cultiv^ited ar& The two main 
kinds ait red and white rice. Red rice is inferior, and is grown only 
in the salt low-lying lands near creeks, llie poorer kinds of gram 
called (90 square miles), tan (69), (a 7), which form the 

chief food-supply of the people, are also grown in comsiderahle quiui' 
lines, Specially on the fht tops and terraced aides of the hills, 
occupied 14 square inilcs and 9 square miles. The latter is groiftm 
chiefiy in Mahad, Mingaon^ Karjat, and Roha, Of other pubesj ^ 
and (H% are grown in Mahiidt hiangaorLp and Roha, and gram m 
Mlngaon, Panveh and Karjat. Scsamum^ occupying & square miles^ is 
raised mostly in Milngaon and Mahad. Niger-seed occupied 3 square 
miles. Cotton is now rarely grown, but was cultivated with consider- 
able success during the great development of the productioii of Indian 
cotton at the close of the eighteenth century'* Sus-hemp is gro^ 
in M^ngann. The betd-vlne irvd the areca-nut palm arc grown in 
many gardens. The ^^ecial garden produce is pineapple, which is 
cultivated in Luge quantities in Chaul and Kemdanda^ 

The most interesting feature in the agriculture of Kol^ba Distfictp 
especially in ALlbUg and in Pen, is the large area of salt niarsh and 
mangroi'e swamps Ttcklmcd for the growth of Hcc. These trad^ 
situated along the banks of tidal creeks, are locally known as 
or saline land/ Most of the jMefns or embankments, which sa^ie 
land from tidal flooding, ore said to have been built between 1755 
J7S0 under the Angreis by men of position and capital^ wlio undertook, 
on the grant of special terms, to make the cTnbankmcnts and to keep 
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ihcn^ in repair* In scvent cases the agrecmcnls urcre nei-er fulRlled ; 
and 05 the matter escaped notice, the foreshore^ which should rtghEly 
have lapsed to Governnient, sEeII reniains in poSsessian of the ongfnal 
grantees. For many years these reclamations were divided into rice- 
Fields and saU-pans. The salt-pans were gradually closed between rSsS 
and iS72 j and about iwc^^thirds of the area formerly devoted to salt- 
making has now been brought under tiHagc. Each reclamation has 
two hanks, an outer and an inner. In the outer bonk arc sluice-g^tCf 
which are kept closed from October to June, but, as soon os the rains 
set in, are opened to allow the min-watcr to escape. Two years after 
the embankment is completed^ rice Is sown sei the reclamed land, 
in order that the decayed straw may ofler a resting-pioce and supply 
nourbihment to grass scetk. Five years generally ebpse before any 
crop is miscd. More than 14,000 acres have been reclaimed in this 
Way. The reclamation of salme land is encouraged by no revenue 
being levied for the first ten ycars^ and full revenue only after thisty 
years. Under the Land Jmproi'ement and Agriculturists’ l^oans Acts 
advances have been made to cultivators amounting^ during the decade 
ending 1^03-4^ to 2 lakhs^ of which Ks- 61,000 was advanced in i3^6-7 
and Rs, 33|Ooo and Rs. 37,000 In and 1S99-1900 respectively. 

Except the GuJarUt bullocks kept by 3 few tmder^ and large 
landowners, almost all the cattle of the District are of local breed. 
The Kulftba buffaloes arc smalter, blacker, and smuother-»kinneii 
than those of Gttjorii. Sheep are usuailly imported from the DeccaiL 
Goats are kept by some Musalmins and lowcr-<las3 Hindus, chiefly 
for milL Ponies nfc brought from the Deccan by Dhangars and 
Vanjaras, 

Of the total area of cultivated land, only 3 square miles or 0-5 per cent, 
were irrigated in 1503-4, The sources are wells and tanks^ irrigating 
respectively f,3oo and 15 acres^ and oiher sources 47^ acres. The only 
psrt of KolUba where there is much iTrigation is along the west coast 
of in a belt known as the AshtJgar or ^ eight plantations/ 

This tract includes the lands of eight villages covering 14 square miles^ 
aU of them with large areas of closely planted cooo-nut gardens and 
orchards, irrigated from wells. There are numerous fiver dams. 
The wells, whojuf brackish water is especially suited to the growth of 
coco-nut palms, are filled with Fetsion wheels or mAa/j. 

Kollba is fairly rich In forest, the teak and bljicfc-wood iracta being 
especially valuable. The Kotaba teak has been pronounced by com¬ 
petent judge^E the best grown in the Konkafli and iu' farMla. 
ferior only to that of Malabar. Considerable damage 
has been done to the forests in past years by indiscnnilnate lopping; 
but I he villagers are now commencing to realize the need of niea^rts 
of conservancy. The vaJue of the forests is increased by their pfoitimiiy 
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ID Bombay, for they may b« said to lie wound the mouth of the 
harbour The cutv^ knees are particularly adapted for the building; 
of small vesseb. The timber trade of the District has two main 
brancbes-Mi Inlmitl trade in wood for building purposes, and a coast 
trade in fireii'ood and crooks for shij^building. The total area of forest 
in 1003-4 w as about 458' square miles, of which 449 square miles were 
‘reserved,’ chiefly in Pen and Nflgothana. The rc'.'cnue in the same 

year was Rs. 33,750. l f . r 

Except patches of mangroi'e along the nver bants, the forests 01 
Kotiim arc ail on the slopes and tops of hills. In the northern tttiakds 
Karjai has valuable Reserves in both the Western Ghats Md the 
Maiheraiii-Tavli range. Panvel also has a considerable forest area, out 
much of it, except the lcal^:oppiced slopes of Manifcgarh, is of little 
value. Each of the central /.i/ifiaj—Pen, Allbag, and Roha—has brge 
rich foresLs, while the less thickly wooded southern of Mangw'!' 

and Mahfld have few Reserves. Teak is the most w idely spread and 
The most valuable tree. Nest come the mango, shu, black-wood ; 
dka^ra {AfWf;^issiiS once plcrttifiil byt now' rather scarce ; and 

the three principal everfreen bill-fprest trees—* finable and 
common tree for houac-buildmg and tool making,/awM, and h'njal 
The afirn {Bau/ttfik though of 

almost no use as timber supplies leaves for country cigarettes or ^idts. 
Nulyieiders incliide ihe (tp/h {FAy/knfAus EmAika), the taniannn^ and 
the Ain/a {Tirmina/ia CAiit/fa}-, and liquor-yiddcrs the wuAwJ, the 
coco.nuq the palmyra, and the wild thick-stemmed palm. Minor 
forest produce consists of fniiU, gunts, and grass. 

The only mineral known to occur in Kolaba is iron, of which traces 
ate found in kterilc in difTerent parts of the Eiisirict Alumini^ 
occurs tn the fonn of tnmsdte in the hills around ^Taihcrfln. Good 
building Slone is everyw'hcrc abundant ; sand is plenliful m the nvers, 
and lime, both nodular and from shellsj is burnt in small quaniiues. 

Sail is eatensiveily made by tvaptmiiont and its production furrus 
produblc employrnent in the fair scasonp when the cultivators are not 
engaged in ngHculture. It is produced io large quan- 
Trade and Panvcl bill the 

communica s. District contains 15S 

works, which produce nearly 2 1 million maiinds of salt yearly- The wem 
ing of silk, a relic of Portuguese times, is practised at Chaol; but me 
manufacture hcks declined since i66-B, alxjut which time a migratton 0 
weavers look place and the first street was built in Bombay lo 
them. The extr2ction of oil from sesamurD, the coco-nut, ^ 
ground-nutp and the pncpaiuUon of crooo-nut fibrCp also siippc^ 
families. The manuketure of cart-wheels at Panvel is a large m ustfy. 

* Thii fignrE u taken, from iht Forest AdciilUsmdcpQ Repmt lor 1 jfDj—|- 
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The prcpiratfon of spirits* a busiooss entirely in tlic hands of Pir^Es, 
is restricted to Urarii, where there are nuroeious large distilluritis. 

The principal trade centres of the District arc Pan, Panvel, Kaiiat, 
Nagothana, Revadanda, Koha, Coregaonj and Mahad. The chief 
articles of export ate rice, salt^ firewood, grass, timber, vegetables, fruits, 
and dried fish. The supply of vegetables of iiuious sorts to Uomhay 
frotn the Altbig and Panvd f^/t^kas has increased on a remarkabJy 
large srale, and also the provision of fuel from the All bag. Pan, and 
Rolia Grass is sent to Bombay in Large quantities from tile 

J'anvel and Pen 1’hc imparts consist of .\takbaj teak^ brass 

pots from Poona and N^^ik, dales, graitt, piece-goodi^ oil, butter^ garlic, 
potatSis, lunneric^ sugar, and molasses. I’he District appears on the 
whole to lie well supplitid wisJi nicaiis of transporting and exporting 
prctduce. a great |>onion being within easy reach of waterncarriaga 
There are five seaports m the Distritjt, During the ten yeary ending 
igoi-j the total value of sea-borne trade averaged nearly 177 lakhs, 
beingrimports about 31 lakhs and exports about 146 lakhs. In 1903-4 
the imports were i-^lucd at 32 kkEi$ and the cxportB at Jii lakhs j total 
value, 153 lakbs. Minor markets^and fairs arc held periodicaUy at thirty 
places in the District. Bani^ls from Milrw^ and Gujoii^t are the chitT 
shopkeepers and money-lendets. 

Thu District is served by the Great Indian Fenbsuta Railway, which 
pa&sia through die Karjat (d/uia and the KMlspur /t/Aul In addition 
to a steamer ferry between Buinl:iay, Dharomtait and Ulva» there is 
direct steamer communication for passengers and freight hetwetm 
Bombay and the coast ports during thu fair season. Thexu are three 
main roads over the Bor, the Fitzgerald, and the Varandlia gAais, 
which connect the District vrith the inierior and are available for tralhc 
all the year round. The total length of jnetalled roads is Sj miles^ 
and of ujunctallod roads 160 miles. The Public U^orks department 
ityuntains 78 miles of the former and S5 miles of the latter^ Avenues 
of trees arc planted along 37 miles. 

llie largest bridge is one of 56 spans at M^igaon across the NiiEini- 
pur-Kal. At NiSgothana there is a masonry bridge, built b 1580 at 
a COSE of 3 lakhs to facilitate the march of the i^hnujiuigar kmg's 
troops into Chaul. 

The oldest scarciiy of which local mtrnoty remams was the famine of 
y 303. The distress cau.$ed by want of rain and loilure of crops was b- 
cArased by the influx of starving people fruni the DecoarL pgjjjj;„ 
hlany children aie ^aid to liave been sold for food. The 
price of rice rose to about a seer for a rupee. To relieve distress, 
entire remissions of revanuc, during |X:fiods varying from eight months 
to two years, were granted- In 1817-8 there was a great scarcity of 
foodj approach mg to a famine. In 1E4S, in the old Sflnkslu divisioni part 
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of the nte crop on saline land was dflmugesd by unusually high spring- 
tidcSr Remissions wert? granted to ihe anioilfit of Rs. 37 i 7 S^ 

1853 heavy rain daimigcjd gram and other produce stacked in the fields- 
In 1854 an exceedingly good harvest was the outcome of a most ravuur- 
able rainfall; but on November i a terrible hurricane cOTns 4 ctely 
destroyed every Jiort of field produce^ whetber standing or staeked, 
felting also coco-nut and nrcca-ntit plantations. Remissions to the 
amount of more than Rs. iipooo were granted. In iSji there was a 
serious drought, particularly in the southern half of the district. In 
*875-4 and in iSj 4-7 floods did much damage to the same tract. In 
187S-9 the cold season crops were damaged by locusts. 

The District is divided into seven ftlluAaSt AidoAOt Panvel, 
KaajATt Roha* Manoaon, and M ahad^ usually in charge of one 
memljer of the Indian Civil Service and a Deputy- 
Admlnritration. Tecruited in India. The Khalapur, Umn 

or Karanja^ and Nilgothatia are included in the Rai^tf Panvett 

and Pen M/uJtas. The Collector is Political Agent for the 

JanJIra State, _ 

The District ts under the sessioos diiision of Thana, and the Distnet 
Judge of Thfina disposes of civil appeals front Kolaba, During the 
monsoon the District Magistrate is invested with the jicw'er? of ft 
Sessions Judge^ There are five Subordinate Judges. The District 
Judge of iJiina acts as a court of appeal from the Subordinate Judge^ 
who decide all original suits, except those in which Government is 
a party and applications under special Acts, There arc twenty five 
ofiiccr? to administer criminal jusuire. The commonest fortn of crime 
is petty theft; but coses of homicidOr hurt, and rioting occasionally 
occur and arc usually ascribabk in the first instance to drink, to which 
a large majoiiry cf the population arc addicted. In years of scarcity 
dacDities are sometimes committed by immigrants from the l>eccan, 
but os a rule this fomn of crime is unknown^ 

The Discrict was first included in Ratnigiri and then in Thara- In 
1853 it wag mode a suboollectome and in iSfig a separate Distnd- 
After fljinejtation in ifiiS, the practice of paying revenue in grain was 
for some time continued; and during die period of depressiens in 
prices^ 1823-34, the District fared better timn ThJno, where money 
payments w'cre taken. From 1834 to 1854 the country im proved» 
population increased^ ^t'd reductions were made in tlic Govefninent 
demand. Between 1854 and 1866 gnn’cy rates were introduced^ and 
MS this occurred in some ^raris before the rapid rise of prices in that 
period* the cultivators b^me extremely prosperous. Other par^ 
wiare settled under the influence of high prices, and for a time their 
candition was depressed, but on the whole cultivation and revenue 
have both advanced* The revision survey settlement was carried out 
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in tlie whole of the District between 18S9 and 1904* The revision 
found an incTcose in the cultivated area of 0-3 per cent, and enhaneod 
the total revenue front it to 13 lakhsL Tlie average assessnient per 
acre of ‘do' ’ land is 5 annas, of rice land Ks. 4-1 j, of garden land 
RSp 9—®' 

CoUccdons on aocounc of land revenue m6 revenue from All sources 
hive beerit in thousands of ni|)C«:— 
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A peculiarity of KoEaba District is the JtA&fi tcJiurCt which oists in 
445 liases. The AAij/ onginolly a mere farmer of the revenue 
frcuTi year to ycJir, but this right to act as middleman became heredibu)';, 
although there was no proprietaiy right. Under the Gc:ttlemeritr the 
as peasant proprietor* pays the suney ratesp while the actual 
culti^-'ators pay rent lo the not exceeding an excess of 50 jicr cent* 
above the Government demand^ which constitutes the prohtof iheii^^^^ 
Most of the present aie representatives of the original farmers* but 
in some cases they liave sold or mortgaged their rights. 

The District has geven munkipolitjest namely* AtlnlOp Koiia 
As UTAH tp Mahad^ Pan vel, UitASp and MATtiFJtAN. Outside their 
Jimlu, local isilaiTs are managed by the District booxd and sci'cn tj/MJta 
hoards. The total receipts in 1903-4 were 1+33 lakhs and the expendi¬ 
ture 1^44 lakhs. The principal source of inoome h the kind cess. 
Over Rs. 39,000 wa$ devoted to the consmiction and maintenance of 
roads and buildings. 

The p^dice force is under the control of the District Superintendent, 
assisted by one inspector. There are twelve police stations* with a 
total of 555 polJcCp including & chief coostablcs, 103 head constables^ 
and 444 conslahles. There ore nine subsidimy Jails and one lock-up 
in the District, with accommodation for 530 prisoners. The daily aver¬ 
age number of prisoners in 1904 was 24^ of whom a were females^ 

Kolaba stands thirteenih among the t4 Districts of the rrcriduncy 
in regard to the literacy^ of its population, of whom 4-7 per cent. (9 males 
and 0'3 fimiales) could read and write in 190^+ the number 

of schools was yfip with 4*520 pupib- The pupils increased to 9*4^] 
(exclusive of 1^117 in 63 private sdtopls) in iS^ijOnd further to 11,130 
(including r*a56 Lu £5 private schools) in 190!+ In 1903-4 there were 
94 * schools attended by 9,277 pupils, induding 1.031 girls. Of the 
19^ institutiofi!, ekased as public, one is a high school, iS 3 are primary, 
Jand 4 middle schools; 139 are managed by the District boar^ ^4 by 
munldpialitics; and 30 are aided The total expenditure on education 
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in 19&3-4 Es. 37,000, of which Rs. 16,000 wus derived from fees. 
Of the toml, 83 per ctuii. was devoted to primiiry sehoohs. 

The Djstfiet contains 2 hospitals and 6 dispensaries, with aceommo- 
dfttioo for 53 persons. In these instilulions 62,000 cases, including 
173 in-p«ti tots, were treated in 1904, and 902 operations were per¬ 
formed The cipcndiiure was Ra 18,500, of which nearly Rs. ^,300 
was met from IxKSil and rrmnicipal funds. 

The numtxjTof perv^ns suceessfuHy vaccinated in 1903-4 was 14,573, 
representing a ptoponion of 24 per IjCm of population, which is 
sHghily below the avemge of the Pifcsidcnc)% 

[Sir J. IkL Campbell, CazeU^r /Jijmday /^restdefiQ', vol. vi 

(1S83); Major J. Francis, Seff/fmexti ^ AWJAi JJij/rsW 

(1863),] 

Kolacbel.—Seaport in the Eraniel of Travancore State, 

Madras^ situated in 3 ® 11^ N, and 77* E. Population (1901), 
about 1,000. From 15 to Jo steamers and 40 to 50 native craft touch 
here annually during the shipping season, September to April. The 
principal exports arc yiggety (coarse sugar), cofiee, salted fish, palmyra 
fibre^ coir, cmd limber i and the chief impons arc rice, Bengal gnini, 
crockery, and boiu It wiiis once the site of an indigo factory. The 
place is referred to by Bartolomeo os a safe harbour well-known to 
the ancients, and was occupied for a lime by the Danes; the Dutch 
sustained a signal defeat here at the Intids of Rlma Dalawa, 

commander of the Tiavancorc forces, in i 740, from which date began 
the declirKi of their power on the west coast 
Kolair, — Lake in Ki^tna District, Madras. Coi-^ih. 

KotAr Dlntjict,^—District in the east of the State of Mysore, lying 
between 46^ and 13^ 58'' N. and 77'^ 22^ and 78^ 35^ E., with an 
area of 3,180 square miles. It is l^unded Qti the north by the 
AnanCapur and Cuddapah Districts of Madias; on the oast by the 
Cuddap; 4 h and North Arcoi Districts of Madias^ on the south by 
the Salem District of Madras y and on the west by Bangalore and 
TumkUr Districts^ 

The District borders on the F^tcm Gh^ts, but touches them only 
on the iKWth-cast and souths between these points receding to about 
15 miles from the range- The main (lart comprises 
the head of the Pllnr river system on the south, 
and that of the Ptnner on the north, sepam^ed 
by an imaginaiy line from Chlk^Ballapur to Srinivispur. In and 
around Nandidroog in the north-west ore the sources of the foltowd^P 
rivers radiating tn all directions j the ArkAvaiij Fenner, Chitravati, 
P^paghni^ Pallr, suid FonjiaiyJj'. The principal chain of mountains 
is the range running north from Nandidroog (4.85* feet), the 
highest point, to Penukonda. Through the middle of the iKiiirict, 
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sepanitM by the Tyakal and Vokbaleri hill^ the Koflr lulls 

(highest point 4,026 feetj^ Rahniangafh {4,2*7 rect) and Ainbajidiirg.i 
(4,399 fecE)p i^iEh the l>Qkkaklcondfl, mn north to the fronticn There 
are other lines of low hills in the cast, those in the north-east inclining 
to a cEreular arrangement, cndosiTig ele^tited mllcj-s, occupied by 
vilbtgcs. The central and eastern parts of the District, forming t!m 
valley of the Palilr, are undulating and well cukivated. A considecabk 
depression ocetjns in the valley of the l^^er towards Gorihidnilr* in 
the mith-wesU The outlying parts along the northern frontier marls 
with alternate rise and fall the descent to the level of the Ananiapur 
country* On the east the Mygli and Naikaneri passes to the plains of 
the Cnnntic are some distance beyond the boundary. 

The rocks of the District are for the most part similar to those of 
the adjoining District of Bangalore, being composed of gneiss^ but 
with a smaller admiktnre of mica and a paler felspar* The rock of 
Nandidroog is almost a solid mondtihie moss of granite,, rising lirCoo 
feet above the plain^ The low hills whicti lie across the course ibe 
Palar and run sontb through the Boinirigpet fo/vi are composed of 
a soft ferTuginous clay state. They have flat lops and are mostly 
t«iiTcn, though the soil about them is composed of hne argillaceous 
red earth* 'Fhe Kokr aunferous band of schists runs north and south 
for about 40 miles, with n maximum width of about 4 miles. In the 
southern |jortiun axe situated the Kolar Gold Fieu>s. Hie band ts 
composed essentially of hornblende rocks^ usually schistose^ and some 
well-marked kycts of fcTTUgiiious quaitt rocks. Recent opinion fai'oitrs 
the view that the hornblende schisL^ which fonn the main mass of the 
band are metamorphosed basic tava-flows* I'herc is ei'idence tending 
to show that the surrounding granites and gnetw* are largely intrusive 
with regard to the schist^ 

Tlie indigenous flora is simiEar to that of Bangalore District The 
numerous fine tanks arc faixiurablc to aquatk genera^ Partly in and 
furtly out of the water arc found many species of reeds. Clinging to 
the tank embankments and upper level margins arc 
and other moLstnrc-lovirig plants. The hill flora is well represented on 
the NandidttKPg range* Nearly all the plants in the plain ascend ihe 
slopes of the hid to 'I'aryiog heights, some to the very summit. iTiesc 
are inEernnxed w'iLh species forcly or never found in the plain. The 
plateau on the top, enclosed by the fort walls, contains a peculiarly 
mixed flora of Maiddii, Mulriudt and domesticated plants. Quite the 
commonest tree is JiamAif/afia, and there are some fine 

specimens of AftirAc/ya CAampsca. Eucalyptus and emmorina have 
grown well. The Gold Fields are situaled between low ranges of 
stony hills, the vaJley being naturally bleak and dreary in appearance, 
with the poorest vegetadorL But since mining operations were itartcd. 
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avi^ucs of trees, such m various species of Fth/s, &c., have 

been planted, and gardens well stocked with flowering plants usual 
among Englisli rtisidents have sprung into existence, I'hc most sue- 
tessfii], however, are ihofie formt^ in soil laid down for the puqxKse. 

The climate does not differ materially from tlmt of B^galorc 
District, but the rainfall is somewhat less, and depends more on the 
north-east monsoon than on the south-west. The countr>^ is generally 
hciilthy, remarkably so in the neighbourhood of Ctnk-B;al]apur and 
Kolan but plague has been severe in the former. Cholciu and other 
epidemics w^hich used frequently to prevail in the District, owing to 
crowds of travellers and especially pilgrims to and from Tirupati 
constantly (Ussiiig throughs have been reduced to a minimum ty the 
dlvcTTfion of this traiBc to the railway. dangers arising from 

ihe recent large inflint of labourers to the gold-mines are kepi well 
under control by the Sanitary Board. ^ITte annuaJ raitifall averages 
netrly ag inches, ii inches of the total falling in September and 
October^ Chik-Ballapur and ^tulb^gal get more than the average, 
and U^epalli less. The mean aninuai temiieralure Jb about 75° with 
a maximum of 95® in April and ^^ay, and a miiumurn of 57“ in 
February. 

The earliest rulers of whom there is an authentic account were the 
MahJivaiis or Banaa, who held the east of the District They claim 
Htstory, Bali, or * Bali the Greats" a Daitya 

htrig who by his penance had acquired such power 
that he defeated India and dominated the world. In order to put him 
down ViiJinu, assumed the Vilmana or fJwarf incamattcut. BSna, or 
BanAsura, was Balias son, and had a thousand arms. His daughter 
was seduced by Kri^jhna's grandson, and a war ensued- Su'a guattled 
the gates and fought for B.in^sura, who woi^hipped him with his 
thousand hands* But Krishna found means to overthrow Siva, and 
having taken the dtyp cut off s liandsp except two, with which 

he obliged him to do homage. 'I be MahA\^js may have been con- 
nected with Mah^kbalipiir, known as ihe Seven Bagodas^ on the coast 
south of Madras. They continued in power^ being also called Bifnas^ 
till the tenlh century, but for a long lime had the Pallav'as as ovef- 
lords. Their later capiial was Baduvipurs (perhaps Padavedu in North 
Arcot). During their time Avani was an important sacred place, the 
seal of a Brahman community* The Vaidumbas also ap^>car in a few 
inscriptions iii ibe north. The Pallavas W'cte rulers over the wliole of 
the lelugu country and over the Tamil country as far as Trichinopoly. 
Their capital was originally at Vengi, but from an early |>criod was 
established at Kanchi (Conjeeveram). From the second to the 
eleventh century all the west of the District was includiod in the 
kingdom of the Gangas, who had the titles 'Lord qf KuvalAla-puiu^ 
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(Kolar) and Hx-rd of Kattdagiri" (NAtidMroog). Th^y wtre suc- 
c^ded about 9^8 by the CholoSj who gave the District the tmme of 
NlkjiiJichola-ni^dala. About 1116 the Chola$ wiere drii^en out of 
the .Mysore country by the Hoysalas, the eastern boufidory of whose 
kingdom wm at Nangali. Whoi in 1254 a portidon of the Hoysala 
lerruories took place between the two sons of Somesvara. Kolir 
District went wiib the Tandl country to RiSmaMtha. But the kingdom 
was again united in the nest reign under the Hoy sab. king, Hallila IIL 
During the V ijayitnageLr dominion was the seat of goi'ernment 

for the District, At the close of the fii’te<jnth century S^u^tr Narasiniha, 
^ powerful chief of Kam^ta and TeUnganOj and gcneml of the Vijaya- 
nagar ibrtes, stopped in Kollr District the invasion of the Bahrmmi 
Sultin, who was overrunning the whole of the Vijayanagar territories, 
^aiusiniha himself then usurped the throne of Vijayanagar Under 
the later Vijayanagur kings^ Tamme Cauda„ one of ihc chiefs of the 
Avati family, established himself at SugatUfj, and for his mih'laiy 
services gained the title of Chikka R%al and the possesston of the 
Cast of the Districts Another of tJiesc chiefs in 1476 founded the 
Chifc-Ballapur State in the west^ which was supported in the e'^hteentb 
century by Moniri Rao, the MarUthS chief Gooty. In the sm^en- 
leenth century the District wtw subdued by BijUpur, and made part of 
the Jagfr of ShlhjL Tht Mughals afterwards held it for seventy years, 
attaching it to the province of Sira, I>uring this peHod Fateh Muham- 
madp the father of Haidar All, became FaujdiLr of KolSr. It next 
passed into the bands of the Marathiis, of the Nawih of Cndda^aab, 
ojid then of BasMat Jang, chief of Ador^i iind brother of the Nixim. 
He in t76[ ceded Kol^ and Hoskote to Haidar All. Mulb^lgaJ and 
Kolflj were held for a time by the British in lyfiS. In 1770 ihe 
htaiatbils again seized the DistHct, but ft was recovered by Haidar. 
In 1791 it WB$ a second time taken by the Britisb, but restored to 
Mysore at the peace of 1792, 

A van], Betmangala, and Tckal contain memoriaht of antiquity. At 
Konaniatipda, south of Mslflr, were discovered in 1S97 the faundattons 
of a Jain temple, with inscrib^ plates of the fourth and fifth centuriesp 
and a number of im^es, mnsicat insiniments^ and other articles. The 
ancient temples of Nandl^vara at Nandi and Koh^mmrna at Kolfir arc 
of bteresL There is some fine caTving in the fortticr. In tbcir preseni 
form they are of the Cbola period, dating from early in the eleventh 
century'. At KoUr is also the IniiimbiSKi or inausoJeum of Haidar 
Ah's family. The nurtierous ioscriptlons of the District htive been 
translated and published* 

The population was 6415,337 Ln iSjt^ 4811191 in iSSi, S9i|tl3 in 
^391, and 733,1100 in 1901. TTie fidt in iS 3 i was due to the famine of 
1S76-3+ By religion, in 1901, there were 663,940 Hindus 43 »M 9 
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mSnSf 5,<605 ChristianSi Ammists^ 3So ^ind j ‘^othcr?.* The 

density of populiidon was 21S per square itiilcp Umt 
op ttoiL whok Stale being 185, The Kcn^n Gqii> 

Fields (popukLion, 58,204) is the only place mth more ihan 20^000 
inhabitojils.. The head^quiirtcrs of the Districl ore at Kolak Town* 
The fol towing are the principal slatSsties of populiiLion in 1901;— 
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The Wokkoligas or cLilEivatars^ 181,000, are the most numerous 
caste; the oeicaste Holeyas and Mldigas number 91 ,.000 and 48,000 ; 
Bodas, variously employed, 56,000; Banajigas or traders, 4^WJ; 
Kurubas or shepherds, 39,000; and Woddas or stoneimions^ 
Brthmans mimber z6,ooo, and Ling^yats 11,000, Of Musalmlns, 
26^000 MIC Shaikhs, 7,500 Saiyids, and 6,000 Patb.’lftS- Nomad 
Koiacha and Koniina number 5,700, and Lanibinis 1,000^ Accord¬ 
ing to occupations, 15 per centr of the population are engaged in 
unskilled lal^ur noi agricuhtical, nearly a third of tbem at the Gotd 
Fields; ij per cent arc engaged in the preparation and supply of 
material substances; and 6a per cent in agncuUure and pasture. 

The number of ChristSans is 9,600, of whom 7,000 are at the Gold 
Ficldsn French Jesuits opened a Telugu mission in Chifc-liallapur 
and other plaeesi m ryoa, and the Italian miners at the Gold Fields 
are mostly Roman Catholics. There are also Anglican and \V'esleyan 
churches for the mining population Of Protestant missiofiSi th« 
l-ondon Mission has stations at Cluk-Eallipur^ M^lQr, and other 
places; and the American hlcthodlst Epheopd Mission has a station 
□t Koldj town, where they liave a large indusirial schooL 
The soil on the high grounds is red and gravelly* with rocks of gneiss 
Affncultnff granile, of little cohesion, very often appcanilg oo 
the surface* The lower ports of these Mgh grounds 
are intersected by nullahs or deep ravinta, lorn by the torrents o( 
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water precipEtaL0d ftom the heights in the rainy seasoiv The tops 
of the ridges are iistJiilly very barren, prodycing nothing but inmU 
jungle. The soil In the vaJleys is a loamy mijElure^ formed of 
tlie finer particles of the decomposed toclts, washed down and deposited 
during the rains. On the first ascent from the val]e>^ the soil is of 
a middling quality, suited for * dry emps," being a mixture of loam, 
sand, and oxide of iron^ with a proportion of vcgcmhle and animal 
matter. Higher up, towards the top of the ridge, a siJiceous sand 
prevails in the soil^ which is on that account adapted only foT horse^ 
gram. Below die superiidal soil there is commonly a bed of graveli 
which immediately covers a gneissic or gmuitic rock, '"^rf 
a state Ilf disintegration oonsklcrabiy advanced. 

The following table gives statistics of cultivation in i^j-4^ in square 
miles:— 
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The cultivated products are similar to those of Bangalore District, 
but Owning to the large number of tanks there h a grtaler proportion of 
* wet ^ and garden cultivation. The following are the areas, in square 
miles, occupied by the principal crops in 1903-4: 430; rice, 

96; gram, S3 ^ other food-grains, 170 \ oilseeds, 38; sugar-cane, 18, 
Potatoes are extensively cultivated in the rich v-alleys of the Chile- 
Ballaptir and Sidlaghatta Poppy cultivatiocn, now prohihited, 

Was formerly a source of grcai prolit to llie ryots^ A little coffee ia 
grown at Nandidroo^ and mulberry in the Chik-Ballapyr, Sidlaghatta, 
and Kotir /dJuJb* 

During the twelve yairs emling 1904 lotms for land improv'cment 
amounted to Rs* 9,300. For irrigation wells 1-85 lakhs was advanced, 
and Rs^ 8^500 for field embanJementJL 

There are 3 square miles svippUed by thanncLs, 171 by tanks and 
wells, and 60 irrigated from other sources, Thu number of tanks is 
3,Sdi, of w'hich 483 are ^niajor,'^ 
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The area Dccupied by Stale forests in i^q$-4 was 135 miJca, 

by ‘reserved* lands 80, and by planlations tS. The furest receipts 
smounted to Rji, 47,000^ the principal items being firewood and 
charcoal. 

'rhe gold-mines in the Bo^ rlngpet fd/uk of Kollr District >ieM 
□early all llifi gold produced in India. There ^vere 11 mines in opera¬ 
tion in 1904, the produce for the year being 607,500 ounces, valued 
at more than li millions sterEng. 'I he prevailing gneissose stone is 
quarried for building, and for road metal. Near Sldlaghaita is a special 
kind of latcrite. At Eahmin Garh there is an exudation of earth-oil at 
a certain season. 

Apart from industries connected with the gold-mbes, there isTi sugar 
factory at Goribidndr^ and a good industrial school with workshops at 
KoliSr, belonging to ihc American Methodist Epis- 

conummi^tioiis. ^lission. The silk indusiry is general among 
' Muhammadans in the Kohlr, Sidlaghatta, and Chik- 
Ealllpur ia/uAi. There are reported to be 34S stnall works for reeling 
silk, 2,19^ looms for cotton cloth, 1^411 for blankets, and 61 for other 
hhres. U'ood-works number 342, iron-works 174, brasa and copper 
48. There are bJso 29j oiUmills, and 109 sugar and jaggery milJf- 
MulbAgal is noted for the excellence of its sugar. 

The greatest commercial centres arc the Gold Fields, and Bowrlngpet 
connected with them. Their large population, both European and 
nati^'^ep gives rise to considerable trade. Next to gold, the most valuable 
articles of export are $ugai, sugar-orndy, )agger)% and molasses } then 
cotton cloths and native blankets- Afart from nuichinery and aitidcs 
for the gold-mines^ the principal imports ore salt, rope^ basket^ and 
paper. 

'Fhc EangoJore branch of Uie hfadcas Railway runs through the 
irtcl from west to east lo Bowringpetj and then south-east, w-ith a Icngili 
of 56 mites. Erom Bowringpet the Gold Fields Railway runs for 10 
miles east and south through the mining properties. A light railway 
has been projcclcd from Bangalore to Chik-Ball£pur, The length of 
Brorinoial roads is 193 milesp and of District fund roods 3S5 males- 

Since the great famine of fSyfi—S scarcity has prevailed on various 
Occasions, as in 1384-5 iSgi-?. In i3g6'-7 prtcca of rood-grains 
Fftcnlu« abnormally high, owing to large exports to the 

neighbouring British Districts where there was wide¬ 
spread distress. Half the assessment on waste * wet* lands wus re- 
milled as a mca.'iure of relief. In 1900 test w^orka were started in the 
BJgepalH /dAri, but the necessity for them soon disappeared. 'Oie 
south-east /d/iils and Bagcpolli were affected by drought in ip^Sp 
the cattle suffering ms^st. 

The District is divided into ten fdiuki: BAgepau.!* Bowai^^Gi"^^ 
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Chi K BallA? uii, Chintama?jj, Coriuidnur, KolSr, MALEht, Muliia- 
CALp SiDLACMAxTAp and SRltfiVASnuji. Thc Deputy- 
Commissioner is the hcttd of the DLstrict, and under 
him the faJloTAing three groups of ti^/aks^ b chaT]gc of Assistant Com- 
missionersp were rorn:ied in 1903: Kotlr^ Chinlilmani, and Srmiv^fepur, 
with head-quaners at Ko!ir; Chik-Ballapur^ GonbidnQrp Bagepallkp fimi 
Sidlaghatta, with he^d-quarteis at Chik BallSpUr; BoT^Tingpet, MaBflfp 
and Mulb.lgah with hnad-quaiters at KoHr. 

The and Subordinate Judge's courts at Eingalort have jurist. 

dJetton OTCr Kolar District, and there arc lilunsifa' courts at Kotatp at 
the Gold Fields^ and at Chlk-BaJlapur. The District is comparath'ely 
free irom serious crime. 

The land TEvenue and total revenue are shown below, in thnu^inda 
of rupees:— 


1! 

1 i«So-i* 


TQiIO-l. 

W»-4- 

IiAad revenue ■ 

fifii 

IT,0} 

r^4£ 

t^i.lA 1 

Total I 

9fi9 

'5-47 




The reir'enuc survey and settlement were introduced in the west and 
north between t& 3 o and 18&5, and in the ea.st and south between rSSy 
and 1S90. The incidence of land m'cntre per acre cif cultivated ana 
in 1905-4 was Rs, The average assessment per acre on 

*dry“ land is Rs. r-S-5 (maximum scale Rs. 2-12-0, minimum scale 
Ks. i-t-o); on "wet' land, Rs, 5-10-10 (fnaulmum scale Rs. 9, mini¬ 
mum scale Rs, 8); and on garden landT Rs- (maximum srale 

Rs. z6j tnmimiim scale Ri 3 ^ 

In 1905-4 there were eleven municipalities—nametyp KoLAa, StOLA- 
CHATTA^ Mur^iAGAT^T Chi JC-BALLAi»URp MftlilfT Sr^nivitspurp BoMiTingpet, 
GoribidnGq Chiniamanip Gudil]>aiidap and Bagepalli—wilha lolat income 
of Rs, 54,000 and an expenditure of Rs, 51*000, bcsindo the Special Sani¬ 
tary Board for the Gold Fields* Outside the arats administered by 
these, local affairs are managed by the District and boardsp which 
had an Income of Rs, 82*000 in 1905-4+ chiefly derived from 3 share cf 
the tocal fund cess, and which spent Rs, 75*000, including Rs^ 47 i*»o 
on roads and buildings. 

The special police force for the Gold Fields is described under 
Kolak Gox-p Fields, Its authority extends over the Mulb^lgal, Malilr, 
and Bowringpet fa/i4^s. The District police includes 2 superior oflicers, 
tS Subordinate officersp and 359 constables. There ate 12 lock-ups, 
containing a daily average of 41 prisoners. 

In 1901 the percentage of literate persons was 12^2 In tbe Gold 
Fields and 4-7 in the District (9-3 males and 0 7 females). The 
number of schools rose from 35S with 1 i,toi pupils in 1890-1 
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to 45J with 13^639 pupils in 190^1. In 1903-4 there were 413 
schools (320 public and 93 private) with 12,046 pupils, of whom 1,853 
were girls- 

Besides the hospitals at Kolar town and the Gold Fldds^ there were 
7 dispensaries in 1904, in wliich 126,000 patients were treat-cd, in¬ 
cluding S75 in-patieniSp there being 30 beds available for men and 
aS for women- l-he total expenditure was Rs. jSpOOO* 

The number of perscuns vaccinated in 1904 was io,i to , or 14 per 
1,000 of the population. 

Kolar Taiuk*—Ccntml fa/uk of Kolllr District* Mysorii, lying 
between 13® 2^ and 13® iS' N- and 77® 56' and 7S® 17^ E.p with an area, 
of aS3 square miles. The population in 1901 was 75,648, ctTuipared 
with 7 JtS 45 1^1- The contains one town, Kqlah (popula¬ 

tion, tj.jio)^ the head-quarters ; and 334 tillages. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs, 1,71,000, The BfiJlr river runs aJong ihe 
c.istcrii bordert while the west is occupied by the Kolar and Vokkalcri 
hills. I'he /ri/tfjfe is generally well cultivated, even the table-land on 
the Koltr hills. There are numerous large tanks and wells, especially 
in the south, ITic ^dry-crop" soil is mostly ^ed^ mixed with sand. In 
the north-easi b some black soth Silkworms are reared in many of 
the viCages. 

KoltLr Gold FieMa.—City in the south -east of KolOr Dislrici+ 
Mysore StntCp situaled on a branch railway rwil'cs long) froni 
Bowringpet, between 12® 50'and 13® o' X- and 78® iS^ and 78^ 21^ E., 
to the cast of a low ridge of hills^ of w'bieh Betarftyan (3 j^99 
is the most conspicuous point. Area, 15 square miles; fwjpulation 
(1901)* 381204. In 1891 the population was only 7,o85p and the entire 
dty has come into beir^ since 1887, 

The cXfslcnce of gold in this region bod 1-ong been knowtii and there 
arc traces of old workings^ hlining was attempted* but ift-ithoui 
Success, lit the time of TipCl Sult^Ur and in i^a lieuL Uarren 
examined and rtjwrtcd upon this gold tract. In 1S73 Mr- M. F, 
Lavelle obtained from the Sifysore government exclusive mining rights 
fur twenty years, and sank a shaft near Urigam in 1875- finding 

that huge capital was needed for carrying on the works transferred 
his rights in 1876, with the approml of the government to a syndicate 
known as the Koltr Concessionaires, to whom ao square miles were 
leased for thirty years on more favourable terms. In 1881 the aid was 
secured of Messrs, John Taylor & SonSp mining engineers in London; 
and Captain B, D, Plummer, a miner of great expericficCj commenced 
operations at the Kundydroog mine. These come to on end for wani 
of funds in 1&33, and the outlook for the whole field was of the 
gloomiest* The Mysore mine still hod ^13*000 left. On the strong 
advice of Mr, John Taylor, Captain Plummer w^ sent out as a foriom 
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ho|ic m Dt;cembef| rSS3j to do the best he could with thi$ intount. 
Btfort long he had the gtXKi fortirne lo discover the Champion loilcp 
and by [S&5 the success of the Kol^ gold-field had been established. 
Many changes had irieanwhilr been made in the terms of IcaseSp which 
liad the effect of both eecoiinigiiig the industry and giving the State 
a legiiiniate share in the profits. The KoUr Gold Fields now jietd 
nearly all the gold produced in India, and some of the mines ara 
aniong the richest in the world* To the end of T904 the total value 
of gold produced was 2 1 millions sterling, and there h?id been paid in 
dividends 9 millions, and in royally to the Mysore Stale one million. 
The nominal capital of the eleven companies at work at the end of 
1904 M'asi 21 millions sterling, mlued In the I^ondon market at about 
mitlions. Of these compfinies, five (Mysore, Champion Reef^ 
Ooreguni, Nundydroog, and Ihdaghat) pajd di^i'idends.p and five pro¬ 
duced gold hut paid no dividends. The dividends paid by the first 
five averaged 74 per cenL on their paid-up capital^ but for individual 
companies it came to i'45 per cent, for the first and 169 for the second. 
The number of persorui employed in 1904 was 510 Europeans, 415 
Eurasians, ftnd 37,000 natives* The wages paid in the year amounted 
to 70^ lakhs or £470,0004 

The following iimpros^^ments have been carried out by the Stale for 
the promotion of the Gold Fields. In 1S94 w^as opcnixl the branch 
railway from Bow^ringpet junction, passir^ through the mines. In 1899 
a Sanitary^ Board was formed, comporsed of three and four 

non-official members, the latter nominated by the l^Iining Board and 
approved by the State. The Special Magistrate h president. 

In 190Q the Gold Fields were formed into a separate police district, 
together w^th the Bow'iingpct, M^lflrj. and Mulb^al ia/nki. A number 
of Sikhs and Punjabis have been recruited, and in 1904 the force con^ 
stated of a Euiojican Superinlendeni, 50 subordinate officers, and 736 
constables. The number of gra^e crimes reported was 488^, of which 
70 per cent, were detected- Cci-o|icraling with this force, especudly for 
prevention of gold thefts, are also 6 EurOfican supervisors,, with 315 
native watchmen under them, and 4 Funjabi with 135 Pun¬ 
jabi watchmen. In the middle of Cnui'cty power scheme 

Commenced supplying elec trie power to the mines from ibc Cauvery 
Falls at Sivasarnudram, 91 miles distant Since August., 1902, there 
has been unintemiptcd- transmission of horse-power. So sads- 

factory have been the results that a further supply of 3,5^ horse¬ 
power, applied for by the nuning companres, was tnitallcd in 1905, 
and 2,000 additional to this is being arranged for. T^c power is also 
being applied to the w^ofking of Baw-miHs at the mines. A scheme 
for an efficient water-supply, drawn from the Beitnangiala tank on c 
Filar river, 6 miles to the easl^ was finished in 1905^ 
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filtered by the Jewel is pumped to a reservoir at the new town, 

and each mine can draw tta supply from the nrnin bid through tht 
fields. The State tmdertakes to supply a million gallons a day to 
the minesp and an additional half million if fotind necessaiy. Churches, 
a club, an holek large shops^ had been erected at various ttmes^ 
but since 1S95 the necessity of bjHng out a new tow n for the popula¬ 
tion of the Gold Fields was recognized. Roads and wells were 
gradually madet and land acquired. In 1901 a final plan kos adopted 
for the to™ (since named Robertsonpet^ after a former Re^iidcnt), 
which extends north and south to the cast of the Cold Fields. Con^ 
necled with it are cooly colorues^ providing sanitary dwellingJbr the 
workpeople. Between the resMenrial and bazar sites has been ieserred 
an open space for a park or public garden. 

Kol&r Town,—Head-quarters of the Dktrict and /i/uA of Kolfir, 
Mysore, situated in 13“ S' and E.. it miles north of Bowring- 

pet railway station. Popuktion (1901), 12,210. Kolir is a place of 
great antiquity, but little now remains in it that h ancient. The 
origiiml form of the name was Kuvabla, contracting to Kobla. The 
from early in the Christian era bore the title " Lord of 
Xui-abla.' The present Kolaramma temple was erected by RiSjendia 
Chola in the beginning of the eleventh century', when the Cholas over¬ 
threw the Ganga power. Early in the next century Kobla was taken 
by the Hoysab king, who drove the Cholas out of My^ne. When the 
Hoysab dominions were partitioned for a time in the second half of 
the thirteenth century^ Kollr wait with the Tamil districts lo RAma- 
nitha. In the H fteenth ccnluryi under Vijaynnagar, Tam me C iaudap 
with the title of Chikka RAyal, obtained autboritj' to repair the fort 
The SuliAn of Bij3pur next subdued the pkeOj and in 1639 it was a part 
of the given to ShAhjT,i father of Sivajl. The Mughal s took it 
fifty years later^ and about 1720 Fateh Muhammad, father of Haidar 
Alt. became FaiijdAr of KolAr under the SObahd^r of Sim- Afler 
various fortunes, Kotir ceded to Haidar Alt in 1761. In 17*^ 
it was taken by the British, in 1770 by the MarJltbSs, m 1791 
by the British, and at the peace of 1793 restored to Mysore, The 
Makbam, or tomb of Hmdar AWs father,, is one of the principal old 
buildings, nnd is mainlained by an endowment. ITie fort walls were 
levelled some years ago and the ditch was filled up. Many new streets 
were laid out at the same time. Before the opening of the railway 
in T&64, Kolfr was the great place of passage to and from Madras* 
Scorpions abound, and a pit under the entrance to the KoknuniuA 
temple is kept full of them. A sil ver scorpion is one of the enstomary 
oficrings- Mulberry Is grown for the rearing of silkworms. Turkeyi 
are reared in large numbers for export to Bangalore and othef 
European centres. Coarse woollen bknkcts arc woven. The Methodist 
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episcopal (m,K an orphanage and iiukstnal school* The 

inunicipality dalts from 1870. The receipts and expenditure duHng 
the ten ymt^ ending 1901 averaged Rs, 4,000. In 1903-4 they were 
Ks. i 3]Ooo. 

Kolhin-—Governnteni estate in Singhbhum Di^tner, Bengal, lying 
between :!i° 58' and 2^^ 43' N* and 85* and 86^ 3' K, with m 
area of 1,955 square miles. The Kolh^ is a law plateau, varying lri 
elcvatiun from J50 feet it bare sea-level ii^ the neighbourhood of Chai- 
Klsa to upwards of vooo feet in the Jsoutk On the nortk easE* ^‘'nd 
south, the country' is for the greater part open and geniiy unduUitIng; 
it is covered with prosperous vi!^|cs and is well cultivated, the depres¬ 
sions ueiw'een ihe ridges Iveing inv-anably sow'n with rice Jind some 
[^>rtion of the uplands with cereals, pulses, or oilseeds. In the sourh- 
east the surface is very^ rocky and covered with junglt^; and in the 'vest 
and south-wost are niountainons tracts thfckly croi^ered with jutigk and 
very sparsely inluibited* The villages hwe are niere luiiiikU sc4ltcTf?d 
on the hill slo|^, und an area of 549 squ^^re miles has been formed 
into forest Rcsenes. 

The majority of the inhabitants are Has, and British relations with 
them date from 1820^ At that time the tract was a refuge for fugiEive 
olTendcrA from Chota N^pur, imd pUmdering excursions were fre¬ 
quently made by the Hos into the neighbouring letritoKes- They thus 
became a thorn in the side of the iUji of Poi^^t ai'kd of the other 
chiefs in the north of SinghbhOm, I he iSfitish Government, wishing 
to [Hit iin end to the plundering excursions, fonrned reUiions with the 
RAji’t of PqrdMt, and O-^iibted him and the SaroikelA and KharsAwHn 
chiefs in bringing the Hos into subniha-ion. 'J’he chiefar however, were 
Unable to keep them in order, and in 1S37 the British Govemm^t 
resolved to take their territory under its direct control Colonel 
Richards entered the ctiuutry' with a stfung force and secured their 
tiibm Lesion, afsec which 23 Ho fin or fafX^mts were dcuiched ffom 
the cfjntrol of the Singhlihiim chiefs and 4 from Mayilrbhanj and 
fori^tcd into the KolhSn Government estate 'J'hcTc was no further 
ifouble until 1857, when iht.* Hoa joined the mutinous RA >1 of Porthat, 
and a long and troublesome campaign took place, which terminatt'd 
with the surrender of the RJljfl in 1859. 

The indigenous vilhige system of I he Kd-s Iwsed upon a federal 
union of villagEJs under n single divisional headman, which is gradually 
dying out elsew'heie in Cbotl NSgpur^ still survives in this tmcE* The 
whole estate ss divided into groups of from 5 villages. Each 

village has its owm or lieridnian^ all of wham are subject to 

the authority of ibu urafiN m divislanal hisulman. Evt^ry mandJ is re¬ 
sponsible for the ijaymcnt of the revenue, and for the dclKti^ and 
arrest of criminal 1 in his village, to the who is in bLi turn 
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i^tKinalblt; GovimmenL tor acling revenue c-^illeclurs, the 

maptkii receive jl cofnnii^fcttn l o j:>tr cent, iind the f/UfftJtis i6 per 
ect^t. of ihe re^'enue which paiiscs through iheir handK« Jiesides these 
disiies, the manJkis and wWJj, each in his dc^jee^ have certain infonnal 
pciwers to decide village di.-frputes and questions of tribal usage. r*er- 
fions other tlian Hoa are not allowed to iieltle in the estate without 
the pefaussion of the Deputy-Commissioner. The la-^t sctllement wa-s 
effected in 1897P when the gross rental was listed at Rs, i i77,ooOt 
ject (o a deduction of Rs. 49pQoo on account of eomniission to fffdnkts^ 
and {as the tillage accountants arc here called)^ A 

nnifomi rate of la annas |ier acre was charged for cTnlmked rire culta- 
vatiuiitand 7 annas for uplarnisH or non-Hrra were assessed 

Ell douhle these niles. Of the total area, 525 square 01 lies were culli- 
vaced, 450 square miles were cultivablcpi and si^w^iiare miles tmcuUi- 
vahlc waste ; 112 si|iiarc miles were ' protected" forestj 529 square itiilcs 
^ resen cri * forests ^ind 20 square miles AfMira/ or revenue free. Chas- 
bftsOf the head-quarters of SinghbhOni District, which lies within the 
estate, is asisessed under a separate settle tuent. 

[J. A, Craven, I'inal on tAc 0/ ^o/Adn 

fn^nf EstaU ^|Calcuila+ 189&).] 

KolhSipur^ — Town in Amraott District, Berir Stx KnoLAKua. 

Kolhapur State (or Karavira, or Rarvir).—Slate in the Kolhipur 
ajid Southern Marathi Political Agcnci'^^ Bombayp ly>ng Ixlwccn 
15" 50^ and 17" 1 C N* and 43' and 74" 44' K ^ 

3,165 square miles. It is brjundud on the north by the river Vtma, 
which seiJardtes k from the District of S^tSra; on the north-cast by 
the river Kijitna, separatiiig it from Singli, Mirlj, &nd KurandvAd; 
on the cast md south by the District of Belgaum; and on the west 
by the Western Ghats, w'hich divide it from Sivuntv-adi on the aiuth- 
west Lind Ratnagiri on the west. Kolhapur comprises portiuns of the 
two old Hindu divisions of MAii^KAiiHTKA and Cabsatic, a distinction 
which ifl still niarketl in the language of the people, [lurt of whom sjicak 
Marathi and the remainder Kanarese. 

Subordiirate lo Kolb9.pur arc nine feudatories^ of which the following 
five are ini|iortant. Yishalgarh, Eivda, Kagal (senior), KAfHi, and Ichah 
karanjl. The general statisticif of at| of these are shown in the table 
on the next page- 

Stretching from the heart of the Western Ghiis csastwai^ into the 
l^kin of the Deccan, Kolhapur includes tmeU; of widely different cha¬ 
racter and appearance. In the west, along the spuis 
^ chain, ;we siluaied wild and picturesque 

hill slopes and valleys, pnxlucing tind^er, in>'Tabo- 
1.11ns, &:c.t and covered with forests, llic eeiitral Ijclq which is open 

* Th«e ipherkal valiwi cb h<it bLliiLk crrtaui ^.unljina n^-ctw l^v roo*a1. 
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and fcnile in ia c^ua^ by several Vm^ uf Idw hills mmm^g 

east and west al right angles to ihc main rjoige. farther tsLst, the 
land becoiiies more open, and presients the unpictiiresc^ue uniTorndty’ of 
a weU-eultivaled and treeless pkinp tirolten only by an occasional river- 
Among the western bills arc |?erthcd the forts of Paiih.lk, Visliiilgarh, 
HAvda, Bhudhargarhp and ancient stronglioldit of the Kulhft|jur 

chieftains, 'fhe State is watered by eight Klreams of conriderabk size ; 
but though narigabic during the rainy months by iniding Uiuts of 
2 tonsp none is so krgc that it cannot be forded in the hot wason. 
The only lake of any importance is that of KarlldSlJ^ neiir the city of 
Kolhapur. It has lately been improved at a considtfrahle ctjst. Ik 
d^cml^^;n;ncc is about 3 oiiK nnd its iiii^an depth 33 1 ml Exctrpt 
in the south, where there are some uf siinEisNnie and <^Liarli[ite 

belonging to the Kaladgi (Cijddap^hKtiirinalion, KdhlpUT romes within 
I he arc^ of the great Deccan trap ficliisv 
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The chief trees are the atM, JdmMt and 

minor products are bamboos, myribolams, and grass. Tigers and 
leopards arc fouiHl in the hills. Biiconp iKiiirs, and wild dogs are 
occasionally met with. 

At an elevation of about i ,Soo feet ab«>ve the sea, Kolhapur enjoys 
on the wbole a tent iterate climate, In the west+ wjih iK bca^y raEubilt 
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ami limlieMovcrect hills and valleys, the air keeps cool throughout ihe 
vear; but in the dry tracu below the hills, suffocating easterly winds 
prcs-ail front April to June, Durirtg the hot months the hill forts, rising 
aliout 1,000 feet above the plain, afforil a pleasant retreat. ITie annual 
rainfall ts heaviest at Kavda, where it reaches ao? inches, and Itstst at 
Shirol, where it is only si inches. Kolhaptir and Ajm record an average 
fall of 38 and 77 inchtss. Plague first npiieared in the State in 1897, 
and caused wore than 6a,coo deaths by the end of i 9 o.t- 4 - 

llte members of a branch of the Silflhara family, which was settled 
ab.>ve the Western Chita, possessed the territory lying round Kolhlipur 
and in the north-west of Belgaum District from about 
History, ocnlury to early in the thiRucnlh 

century- About 1 j 11 the country jjassed to the Deogiri Yfldrtvaa. The 
iinciciit Hindu dynasty was subverted by the Hahmani kings of the 
Deccan, and the couriiry .afterwards came under the mle of Hijapur. 
In 1659 Sivajl obtained jwiiSL's.'iitin of the hiris w'hicb, though taken and 
telakcn many tim^, finulily remained with the MiuiiliSs on the death 
(if Aurjingitrb, 

'J'he prcitnt uf Kolhapur tiaCL* iheh dtrscefit froni Rilj 3 . Rin^p 

& youEigcr non of SirdijE^ the rounder of the MarJitha power. After I he 
dcalh of Raja Ram in 1700, \m widow placed her son SivajS in (jower 
at Kolhapur. But in 1707+ when Shahili the son of SamHhaj^ Sivaji's 
elder son, was released from caplivilyp he claimed ihe BovciE:ign|y ^cr 
all the possessions tjf hia grandfatber and fixed hU copilal at Sataka. 
Di spider between the two branches of the fastiiily continued for several 
years, till in 1730 a treiiiy was concluded, iindcT the terms of which the 
younger bmneh agreed to yield precedence to ShlhO, and to atwndon all 
claims lo the countf)" noFth of ihc V^iiitwi and east of tbc Kistnap and 
ShahCi of the elder bTartch recognised Kolhapur as an independent prin¬ 
cipality. On the death of RrijiA Rilm's younger son in 1760, the direct 
line of yivitji became extinct; and a member of the family of the 
Bhonslas was adopted under the name of Sivajt lit. The prevalence 
of piracy from the Kolhapur jHirt of M^Llv^n compelled the Botub^iy 
Covemnient to send expeditions against Kolhapur in 17651 and again 
in when the Kiji agreed to gi^'e compcnsalion for the losses 

whiri Briiisb merchants had sustained since 1735, and to [Jemiit the 
establishfiii^nt of factories at Mahan and Kolhapur. Internal dissen¬ 
sions and wans wnth llic neighboUfitig States of the l^alv^rdharu^i 
SAvanlvidij and NipAni, gttidually w eakened the |jower of Kolha^fi 
in jSi I a treaty was concluded with the British GovemmenET ^y *■ 
in return for the cessioiv of certain forts, the Kolhapur chief w^ 
guaranteed against the attacks gf foreign powers; while on his |Kirt 
engaged to abstain from hostilities with other States, and to refer a 
disputes to tlic arhit ration of the British GovemmenL 
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I Kirill^ lln; witr with iJin; Pqshwjl in 1^17, ihii Kn'ija uf Kdh^ljjut skied 
with ihe Hritislv in rewyttk the tr,i[:ts of t.'hikudi untX Abnoli, furirtitly 
wre^Ltfici \'rum Jifni l.iy iht; chief uf NiEOtini, wert: rcilurtMl. But lla-iH: 
tracts did not lung remain a |Mri of the State- J licy were resyined by 
the British Government in iSiy, owing to the serious niiscutidijct of 
the Raji. Shilh3jh n/ins Btva Mhihp w ho catne to the throne in 1^22^ 
had proved a (^uarrelsonie and pronigate ruler : and, in ccmscquence of 
his aggressions between 1B22 and the British were three times 

obliged to move a force against him. On his death in tSj; n council 
of regency wh-s formed to govL-m during the minority of SivajI l\^ 
<iuarrels ftojse among the ineiwbcrs of this councili and the consequent 
anarchy led to the appointment by the British Govemment of a minister 
of its ovrn. The efforts, how'ever, which he made to referm the adminis¬ 
tration gave rise to a general rebellion, which extended to the neigh¬ 
bouring State of SHvantvIdi^ .After the suppression of this risings all 
the forts were dismantled, and the system of hereditary garn.vcsiLs was 
abolished. The milltoxy^ force oi the State ^os disbanded and replaced 
by a local ct>rp^s. In 1S62 a treaty was concluded with Sl^jr IVp who 
waig bound in all tiiallers of importance to be guided by ihe advice 
the British Government. In 1S66, on his death-liedt Sivajr wa.H alUiwcd 
to adopt a succe.s.sor in his sI-'Kter's son, Raja Rim. In 1870 Raj.l Rim 
proceeded on a tour in Europe:^ and^ while on his tceluti journey to Indio^ 
died at FlunejiLC on November 3,0* 1870* Stvajf MuMrfS|a Chbaira- 
pdii V succeeded RajS Ram by adoption, tu 1881 he became insane, 
mid Government w^oa comiKined to ai^jjoint a couikiI of regencyi headed 
by the thief of KSgal as regent. Sivujt V died on December 15* fSSjp 
tfend having no issne, was succeeded by adoption by Jaswant Rao, a/rax 
Bjlbd i^ib, under the name of Shllrajl, who .still rules, 1 he 3tatilr3>a 
of Kolhapur holds a [jiitent aulhoridng adoplion, anti -succession tollows 
the rule nf ]irirungemture. I Ic ts eniiilwJ to a salute of guns. 

The |j^ipulation of Kolhapur and iu feudiitoritrs w^L'i 8o.|^ioj in 1^171, 
800,189 1881, 903^131 in tSqif ojid 910,011 in 1901^ resitliiig in 

9 towns and 1,070 villages. 'J'hc towns arc Koi.ll,l- pujuSitlon* 

I'Ll ft (popukiion, 54t373)» "the capita^ IcHAE.itAnAXjt 
(lJ,yiO), ^ItlKOt. (7,864), KaGAL (7,688), CAI>-HESiGI.Aj (^ 73 ^ VVaI^ 
tJAOX ( 5 ,[ 58 ), Hatkabngda ( 3 ^ 5 So), Katkol (4,56MalUpur 
f3p3*7)- ^'be density ia 319 iJcrsons per 5f|tlar« miks About 90 
per cent, arc Hindus; and of the remainder^ 38,533 Musalmlns, 
50^974 Jains, and 3,517 Christians. The chief Hindu castes are 
Hcilimans < 33 ,ooo)t of w hom two-thirds are Deshasths (32,000), while 
Konkflnasths numUt 5,om. Marathii (43^.000) form the mapHty of 
the Hindu populaliort, and art largely cultiTOlors, describing themsdves 
jkA KunbSs. rhe Dhangar or shepherd co-^vte numbers 36,000, niCHtly 
nomaids. tjiig6yats, who arc chiefly kmiid in the south, number 
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79,000, kirgely Ira^kra liint ?i1io|»fcdefM;rsH KfaKln 
(17^000), :irid SiiliirH or r;iT|Kntcfi. (J5 p«k>) rtwininK r^istc^i of 

i^umcricnl iiii|KJf!anri-. KulhHinir is ri;itiiirk£il>k fur ihe Lurge nunibtr 
of Jain cuhsviiioTs (36,000), who art; evidetice of the former pr^o 
ifiinL^iioe of the Jain religion in llie Souifiem Marathi ^:olln^lry^ They 
ate a peact!ab]o and industrious ijeasantry. I'hc Mu^ialmaDs chidiy 
describe themseUes aa Shaikhs (31^000), Native Christians numbered 
2,46? in igot ■ and of these 1^087 were Koatan CatholicSt ^,04$ Pro- 
ti-^tants, and 100 Presfcrjierians. Nearly. 71 fier ceril- of the total 
population ate jiUpf^rted by agricufturcp white 13 \kj cent belong to 
the industrial classes. 

The soil is of four kinds; natnely, 4 ^f 7 /or black, A7mAf/i or red! mail 
or the alluvial land* and M*>rt or /^inMart ot white. Of these, 

the bhick and red soils are the most ^-aluable. About 
ABrittLhure, 4 ch of arable area is goetd soil yielding 

garden citip; but ibe remainder is mcdiEXirc, or^ in the hilly parts* 
poew. Of the 2^354 squstre miles of culti^iible land, 2,019 square miles 
have been brought under cultivatTOn, In 1903-4 the area actually 
cuhii'ated was I1S91 square miles, the remaining 438 square miles 
l>eifig cuTrent fallows Jo7t*iir occupied 470 square miles* rice 
fia^Mi 171, and 108 square miles. Other crops are siigar-t^nc^ 

toliAOCCp, cotton, chilli&Sf AiftumAaf and ground-nuts. A few coffee and 
cardamom plantations yield a small odl-turn, Irrigittinn is mret and is 
Carried E>n chiefly from welts or pools dug in stream beds. The urea of 
* reserved ^ forest is 341 square mile^, while 183 square mstes are pro¬ 
tected I the forest products are teak, sandal* black-wood, myrabolamii, 
grass;* and bQne)^ The hollows of rocks and decayed trees contain the 
enmh of the bct^ whicli is highly esteemed* 

Iron ore of three varieties is found in Kolliipur territory* It i^ most 
ptentiful in Vishalgrirh, l^anhida^ Uhtldargarli, and Kolhjapiir proper, 
near tire main mingc of the Western (ihais. In these places it is gene¬ 
rally found near the surface* in btcrite. Formerly the smelting of iron 
was an industry of some importance ; bub owing to the cost of manual 
labour, the increased iwice of fueb and the low rates of freight from 
England^ the Kolhapur metal cannot compete with that imported 
from Europe* Stone is the only other mineral product of the State. 
There are seveml good quarries* es|)eclally one in a place known as 
JfynnA s with a fine-grained ba,salt, that takes a polish like marble. 

/ia^M oil is manufactured in the State. Other manufactures arc 
|M»ti<ny, hMdware, cfiftnc cottoPi w'OQlltn cloth, felt, liquor, perfumes* 
and lac and glass ornaments. Coarse sugar* tobacco, 
“id«»'n the chief exports; and refined 
sugar^ spicc-s coco-mits, piece-goods silk* salU 
?>-ii]pNiir are tlic principal imports. The most rioteworthy centres of 
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\ittXi] tr.iilu vc\^h j)Cnii4ineiH tii^lrkots an^ Knlhapiir clly^ ^h^Ku|M]r, 
^^'iidgaan, Irhidkiirunj^ and Ki^gxiL T he SLiiilhem ^fiihratu Ujii]w-iy 
^lasse^i through the Sjeirtg txiniiecutJ with Kolhapur cJty hy *1 

branch openetl til 1^91^ the properly of the State. Six princijuil litres 
of ru^d pa-S4> through Kolhapur lenitoryp the most imporuiUL being that 
froTii Poona to BelgniirUt which cros^Ci^ the Suite from north lo south. 
The total number of post offices is 43^ of whieh ^ are sltimred in the 
feudatory J^prs. 

Kolhipur, with lU gcKKl rain fait md nch landp is less liable lo ratnine 
than the udjacent Deccan Districts. Distress occurred in the years 
1876-7, 1891-2^ 1S96-7, and 1899-1900, and relief pajnine 
measbTes were necessary rm each occasion. The 
highest daily attendam^e of persons In receipt of relief wns 164,344 in 
1876-7, 6,200 in 1891-3^ 61,616 in 1896-7, and 7,000 in 1899-1900. 
About 3 lakhs were spent on relief in 1S76-7, Ri 40,000 in r89i-3, 
7 lakhs in 1896-7, and Rs. 51,000 in 1899-1900. 

The nine feudatory estates are adminiNiervd hy their holders. Kolha¬ 
pur proper is divided into six or and 

three mnAi/s, and is managed by the ^fahdrijl with 
the advice of the Political .\gcri^ Kolhipurand SonShem Maiithi JlSgtrs. 

The MaKirSjiA exercises fill] powers in criminid and civil mattery 
including iho power of life and death ; but he cannot try Briiiah 
subjects for cajsitiil oifences without the permission of the Political 
Agent, T'he State contains 64 crin^inal courts with %^r)nng powers 
from Sessions Judge to third-class magistrate. 'tTie: feudatory chsefe 
have in most cises power to inipHsotl up to seven years and the 
civil powers of a District Judge. During their minority, their 
/litr^Adris CKCrcjse jurisdiction m magi Straus and sub-judges. Tlie 


commonest forms of errime ore theft and hurt. 

T'btre are municipalities at KoLHAPUitp NarsoLl Vadi, It Mai k.^baNju 
VV iulgaon, HatkLilangda, SHmoi., GAH^IIisfiLAj, Kalkol, and ^r.^Jkapun 
The incomu of the Kolhapur municipality excctx 5 -s Ks. 60,000, 
that of the remaining eight amounts in all to almui Rs. 23^000. J he 
Kolhapur municipality was suspended in 1904, owing 10 maladminis¬ 


tration^ 

The land revenue administration is coTiircjIlcd by an officer styled the 
Chief Revenue Olficer, cormpouding to the Commissioner of a British 
Division, The KoHiapur land tenures belong to three main elassp: 
namelyj alienated or State or $^^1-, sod personal Of 

or these, ihc alienaled are subdivided into pmoriah religious, and 
political grant., and grams for mm-mihtary service, most of the ahena- 
tions having Imo mode between f6i8 and 1838. State or s^n lands 
are ihu Mahlrija^s personal hotdings> and are managed by the revenue 
officers, who Irf them to ihe highest bidder for a term of )^ara. Hie 
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chief x-jfkiies uf the nvtwiirj iciuinf* urc : the mmisi, under ^ hich Ihe 
li^iyinciit tjf Jl ft^eiJ rcn(a! prevented tlie liuEdcr Tiruui eviclioii j the w/«, 
under wliieh {und can be j^iven to a fresli lioldcr nfler utK- t>r two years ; 
the Muffif, uikIlt which the holder pyii u little inure ur less tl^n 
the rased rate; md ilic ucider ^tfhieh hereditary \illiiire ufficers 

l^uld lands for less Hiail the usual asseisciicnt, The survey AetlIcQient, 
first introduced in iSS6j is wt present under resision, Tht iissesstiieiit 
rates per acre in force arc: *dvy crop/fronx R. i to Rg. 4-4 ; rice landj 
from Ks, 5-1 to Rs. m; garden Luid, from Rsh S to Rs. 10. llie 
revision survey up to the end of if>03 enhanced die total assess¬ 
ment hy Rs, ^1,771^ Of ti^ |ier irent 

I’hu Kolhapur iilntc pfo|M.-r had in 11^05-4 u revenue of 44n^ths, 
chiefly derived from land (12 lakhs)^ excise (ij lalths)i and lx>cal funds 
(i J lakhs}, 'rhe eKpcndtturu amounted to 43 bkhn^ of which nearly 
3 lakhs was devoted to the Mah^^j4'l’s private espun^^p 3 lakhs was 
spent on iniblic wurk'tpatxd 2 on the military der^^rtment. 1’he awenue 
uf the Ja^rs is pven in the table on p. jSr* Opiump exciscp and salt 
arc under the control of the State. Since 1S39J when the Kolhi[ 4 ir 
miixL was abolished^ the British ru|>ee has fxeen the only current coin. 

The Nfali^tj^ maintains a military force of 710 men. The strttiifth 
of the jxolice Is S73 luen, maintained at a trust of K^- Ko^ooo. The 
Central jail ut Kolhapur had an average ^Uiily ]>opulaiion of 243 in 
1903-4* the cost |jer |jrisoncr being Rs. 74. I'hcrc are seventeen 
subordinate jailfh 

Of the total po^xuLiitioii 4 |)er cunt. ( 7*7 males and 0-2 females) could 
lead and write in 1901. K:rduding a few misrionaty instilutionsp there 
were 250 schools in 1903-4, including a college^ a high strhuolj and 
a tecimical schooL The total number of pupil^s on the rolls was SpS23i 
and the cKpendituro on education was about lakhs. The State 
[xusscsses 15 libraries which the hrge^t is in Kolliil[mr cllyp and 
S local ixewi(|XX|icrs. ft also conUiios a hof^pital and 15 di^fjeiisaries, 
which treated nearly i^SpOoo [xuients in 1903-4, a lunatic asylum with 
iS [jatientip and n leper asylum with 93 inmates. In lire same ynu" 
ai|Ooo per.sons were vaccinated. 

Kofhkpur City (or Karavim., or Karvir).—(’apital of KolhSpur 
State, Bombayi situated in 16® 42^ N+ and 74° 16' op^KJ^ite a gap m 
the AVestern Ghats ; terminus of the Kolhapur State Railway, which 
joins the Southern Mahiatta Railway at Miraj. Populatiorx (19*1-^ 
S 4 t 373 - Hindus number 47,140, Muliammadans 5,311* Jams moIp 
and -Christians 511. 'Much has recently been done to improve the 
sanitatioix of the dty and to adorn it with handsome edifiec^N Some of 
the new public buildings challenge com^Kirison with the most successful 
efforts of modem Indian architecture. ^\iiiong them may be mentioned 
the college, the high sebooh ibe lechnical school, the hnspitaJ, and 
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H which htis fLCtiiUy litcji sy!i|}Ciidcd 

fur iiiabdfitiiii!,tf^tiuilp had an incmilc in uf fit^arly Rs. 63^000. 

The t:K|Knditurc^ in ihu &aine year w.ifi Rs, ^ti.oQo, nf which iitirly 
Rs. 37+cKK] waJi devuted to ligbdiig and conserva-iicy and Km. 6,400 to 
IJublic works. 

Kolhiipur has long butn hdd in high e$teeoi for the aniiquiEy of its 
sucred shrines; and all current legends siaie ihut the present capital 
originatly existed as a purely religious set Element, of which the great 
temple dedicated to the goddess Mah^Elakshmi remain!^ to inark the site, 
'rhe cluisteni formerly surrountling ihts great ten] pic now lie buried 
many feet niKlcr the surface of the e:irth, which ap|>cars to have 
undergone at no dbtuni period a serious com.ubion, 11 \e extreme 
antiquity uf RolhApur is Ixime out by the nuttierous Buddhist remains 
that have been discovered in the iiiunediatc neighbourhood, notably 
a crystal relic casket found in a liw^gc about i&So, bearing on its 
lid an inscrL[ition in Asoka chameters of the third centun,' b,c. Small 
temples are frequently brought to light by excavations. It is believed 
that Karw^ini is the older and more important capital of the State^ arul 
that the transfer of the f>olitic^ capital fiom RaravinL to the on^nally 
religjtms settlement of KolhtEHir wa>^ probably necessitated by some 
convulsion of natutCr of whkh there arc so tnany cvtdfflteft in the 
ncighbourhEK>d^Df Kolhlfmr I’hc andem Kar^vfm k now a petty 
tillage on the north side of Kdhapur city, 

Kolkai Village in the of Ktivai- 

lcuI1tan^, in 'I’innevclty 1 district, Madras, situated in 40^ N. and 7S“ 
5^ E., ij miles east of Si1vaikunt.ini Iowil Population (iSPOi 
1'radElion asserts that it was the earliest seal of Dravidian civiliaatEon, 
and the spot where Chkra, Ciioi-Aj and PANm .tr the li^endaiy pco- 
genftors of the three famous South Indian dynasticis^ ruled in craiiimnn 
l>efDre the two first founded kingdoms of their own in tlic west and 
ntjrth. ft eveiUiuitly l>ccanie the capita] of the P^ndyan Nne, and w.ii 
known to the curly EurofKsin geogTa|]lterH its one of the most inipcMfCnii 
trading mans in India, It is incnticmed by the author of the Pfrif/ifS 
(a.d. So) as a celebrated place for [urarl-fishingp and k also rcfctretl to 
by Ptolemy (130), The !iea gmdiially retired from Rolkai, awing to 
the deposit of she .silt of the 'J'JLnibripflrni <jn the shore in front, and 
in consequenoe a new emporiua^ (Ka^ al) aroae between Rolkai and 
Ihe setir This in its turn met with a similar tite^ and is now 14 Amatl 
village 5 miles itilandr Further interesttng particubrs about Kolkai arc 
given in Bishop CaldwclPs 0/ TTifWfv/^, 

Kotia.—The vaiiotis tdhes that bear this name differ very greatly in 
character and origin. They are chiefly forund in the Bomli^y Presi* 
dency, throughout Crujarlt, and in the rwwthcm parts of the i Jeccan 
and Konkan, and alwj in the Slates of ffyderaEwd^ Rijpuliiiu, aind 
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f Vnml IndiiL In the riliija!j and Unsied fc'rovinccH larKt- nufobt-rs fit 
Kofifl m Kqlls aft Tuund, v,ho are chiefly weavers or labfjurcrs. It h 
doubtfu] whether tticse are connected in any way with the Kolts 
of Uestem and CeiUral Indiau M the Hnnd)^ty Censoa of 1901 
1,714^931 I>er¥on?i returned themselves as Koll^r Jind many of ihe 
castes that hcMr other names have a stmin of KoH blood i whereas 
in Western Gujarflt the Kolls Im^ so strong an infusion of nodhetn 
blood its So be scarcely distinguishable from RSjpuSi:. In the east 
(iujarlt no v^ry clear line can be drawn between them and the Bhils; 
and in the Konkan the Roll passes tiiilo the Kunbl by Insensible 
gradations. No 5atisfLi€ti>Ty history or deriv-ation: of the name Koll has 
yet Imh given. The esr A'f}Aj!ar/^s of Sanskdl epic pcn^ty am 

prcdiably the Kol-s of the eastern VindhyaSr of she 

ranchatanS ni is a weaver like the Koris of Ncjrthern [ndia. The name 
Kol[ does not seem to ocLUr before the Musalmiin freriod, and is dis¬ 
liked by the tribe in Rilj^Tut^na and Northern GujarSh These facts 
lend cdonr to the suggestion that it is derived from the I’urkt word 
hi/^Af a ^slave*" But, whatever be the origin of the name, U seems 
pmbablc that the oldest ekmeut in the caste represents the alxsrigint^ 
of the opt'n cauniri' and the coast, as distingnished inm the primi¬ 
tive tribes of the hills and forests^ 

In Gujarflt there are four leading divisions of Kolfs, which do not as 
a nile rat together t>r intennarry. Of these, the hightist and mnst widely 
spread are the Talabdas, alio called Dhlrlias, who not infrequently 
intermarry with R^jpt!ts» and arc* reputi^d peaceable and skilful hus¬ 
bandmen. Nest to them come the ChutivAliyls of Viramgamp whose 
leiukrs arc sometimes recognized as Rajputs, while the tank and file 
ilifflT but little fmm Bhlls. Though n<aw^ mostly settled, they were 
known down to 1^25 ns daring pliinderCTs. The KhAnts also dilkr 
little fmm BhHsp and had their first [vome in Rew^ K^nlha, whence 
a large tjtfMly was traus^iorteil to fiimilr in the fourteenth century. 'I he 
i^tunvldiyai of the dLslHct round Old AnhihSUla nre dcJwn 

ufxsn by the other sections becatuu;^ they cat buffalo meat, and closely 
resemble Bhlls and Vighris, The -stiwin of northern bUiffll is strongest 
in RiLthtlVLlErp where the Rolls differ hardly SkX alt from ihe Bilbriibif 
Mtrs, Ra^nlias, and Mthiyls, and join in the w'orship of the lialoch 
gr>ddes5 Hingllj. There is a functional sulxajtte of Koll fishers and 
boatmen* settled all along the coasts of Kithiawir arvd GujarSt, whtch 
is sometimes classed as separate fronit and sometimes as a subdivision 
of* the Milchhis or the KhiLrs^s. All th«M sections of Rolls are sub¬ 
divided trio eiKOgamous clans* many of which bear Rtijput nanie*^ 
Gujarat Kolts cat fish, flesh, and opium^ drink liquor, and smukv 
tob^n. They wooihip chiefly the gods Indm and Hiltmal and the 
goddesses liingkj and Rliudi^, and the fiver Maht, und hsive a strong 
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b*?licf m j^hoslis Jiitj {.liildren are nul ntiiritHl befiirc iwelvc 

years 4if jigt-. NlarHn^^es arc arranged \yy the riarents, who |j;iy great 
re^ixx't to cerlain omens, ^V'kiows may reniairy^ and so tiiay ijn- 
widowed wives with the first husband's consctlt. In wuc |jart^ 
maTTLage of a widow with her husband's ytmnge^ brother is not tin’ 
common. Divorce is allowedL 'I’he dead^ esCLTpt infaiiH, arc burtiE^ 
and on the eleventh day after death worship is paid to a skme into 
which the ghost is supposed to have catered. 

Jhe Marfttht-spealmg Kohs of the Konkan and I>ccam also have 
four endoganiDu.<{ divisions. Of these the Son-KolLs are confined to 
the coast track and are fishemien and sailors. They we closely con- 
nectet?with the Agrfs^ and have a s^r ot chief headman who li^k'cs 
at A]lb^^ The men affect a cap of red cloth scalloped mer the ftjre- 
head, and the married women wear glass bangles on the left arm onlyp 
those of the right arm being Ehnr/wn into the sta at marriage to save 
the husband from the dangers of the deep. The MalhJIri Kunatn or 
I'anbhari KolLs are found in brge numbers in "ITilinsL Districk where 
they are husbandmenp and more sparsely in the Deccan, where th^'y 
are boatmen, w“ater*caiTfeT^ and minisleTs in the temples of ^fahAdeo. 
I'hey eit whb Kunbls from whom in the Konkan they can Itardly 
be distinguished. The Ktjp l>ongarip or Nfah^deo KoUs claim tn have 
Come about 1300 from the country, where they are strong. 

The chief of Jawh 3 r in 'fh^na belongs to this secEcurii which is more 
w-urlike lhan the others, and ba:H often made itself notorious for turbu¬ 
lence and gang’tobberies. Above the Ghats their chief centre was 
formerly at Junnar. TTiey are now as a rule husbandmen. The Dhor 
KoUs are Icxjked dow^n upon by the oiber sections because they cat 
Jieef* and are ahogelhcr nf a lower type. Each of the throe higher 
sections is divided into a niimljer of eifogamous family stocks 
I'hey claim descent from the sage ^'idmlkip who i.‘om]iosed the R 3 nt- 
ayano. Infant marriiig^^ ta practised chiefty by the Kflj Kolls. All 
sections alh»w the remmriage of widows, but only at uight, ^nd wtlb 
maimed rises. A widow must many out of her first husband's 
Divorce is allowed only by Rftj Kolls. All sections worship 
Various forms of Bh% and in the Konkan also the local gods and 
ghosts known as IlirvH, ChiH, VflghdeOp 3 JCp with offerings of 
fowls, goats, and liquor. They believe firmly in witchcraft and omem. 
The muniage rites are conducted by BrihmaJis. ITie dead, cTEcepI 
in cases of cholera, arc burnt, twit the Rij Kohs stitiietimes bury, 
and employ nhv/t in the funeml rites. OfTerings are m4ide to ibc 
dead from elever^ to thirteen dap after death, and yearly in the month 
nf Bh^drapada, 

In Central India the Kohs are almost entirely confined to the Maiwi 
side. They live as a rule by agriculture and differ Ijttlc from the 
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ordliuiy KuhbL I'fie 1701 sbuws the fullowiii^ disitributiuEi 
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Koiiaimalais,— Hill rang# tn the Nainakkul and Attir fa/uJhii .4 Salem 
Hhtrict, Madr[i5^ between n* lo' and 117^ K- and 78® iS' and 
73® 30' E* Unlike ihc Hhcvarnj^ the Kulbimalats rt‘ic ahru[jt(j’ fronii 
the iilairw, and pre^sent ihu ap}>«in]iniL'e of a flat-topped mass of moun¬ 
tain. But Tai from being a level pfateaUt the upper surface is out up 
by numerous deep and narrow valleys, which render the scenery all 
along the 17 miles of its length vanet^fttcd and pictures]uc. From the 
bold crag which rises on the north to a height of over 4,000 feet and 
overlooks the fertile ph\t\s of AtHr, the eye travels over long, gently- 
sloping, shcltcr^id glades down iu nDrth^<!^t flank, and rests on the 
concentric terraces of vivid green in the bie^in belowv Farther south, 
aofoss ridges whesse sides are furrowed by deep ravines, by grassy 
meadows dotted with the glossy jack and the tall sitgo, along rocky 
lasses and imtrow defiles and wo^ed glens, is jteeti the great gorge 
which ojjeiis from the central basin towards the Turatyur ^lalleyi and 
at its head the shrine in VatapumSd where Arupileswaran presides 
mef the dear waters of the AiySr before they descend precipitously into 
the low country at Buliyanjolai. Near the high ridge at the southern 
extremity, conmranding a vast view' of the Can very in the foreground, 
and of the distant Anaimakis and the Palnis beyond^ are the ruins of 
an old bungalow, testifying to the evil rcputalioji fttf mainria which the 
KoHaimakis; have kmg fperha|jti not altogether deservedly) enjoyed 
among Euro|}oan settlet^, 'fbe pofiulation of the hills coasists chiefly 
of the same Makiydiis who are found on the Bhevaroys, the Ikchai- 
makis, and the Kalrftyans. They cultiVTite considerable areas, but have 
ruined the forests^ which were formerly of xTilue, by promiscuous felling. 

Kollangod. -'I'awn in the Fllghit of Malabar DistrktT 

Madras, sittiated in 10® K. and 76* 41^ E. Population (r90i)s 
9,800. It is the residence M the Nambidi of tlolkmgod, a landed 
iJToprietor who owns estates in the NKLLiAUPATtri and Asaimalai 
H| i.]j<; and it has a high school maintained by the Nambidit and 
a weekly market. Aliout 2 miles to the JKHith is a large Hindu icmpttf 
knowTi by the name of Kachankurichi. Since tlie opening of the coffee 
estutp in the KoUangod and Nelliam|Kithk Hills the trade of Ihe pkee 
ha*? improved^ 
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KolJegal Taluk. —Konliem suiidivisiuii and /alnA of CoimlMLore 
Di^triclp Mudni^ lyin^; hctwviK-n 1 46" and 12"^ iK' N. upd 76^ 59^ und 
^7"* ^7" E., with an area of 1,076 square miles. The Cauvyry nvcr 
bounds it on three stdcs, forming ill its north-west angle the famous 
Si^^samudram island and Falls. The |x:f»uktion in 190 t was 96,563, 
rompared with ^8,533 *21 1891. There are 121 villo^e^ and only one 
town^ Koll?;c;aIh {[Kjpulation, 13P729), the iiead-quaiters, 'J'he <lemand 
for lind revenue and cesses in 190^-4 amounted to K.s. 1^16^000. 

is the most sparsely |Kxi|j|cd fa/uA in the DLstifct( its popula- 
lioRp which is mainly Kiuiaicse as in the adjoining Slate of Mysore, 
numbering only 90 jJerstjns per square mile, while the average for the 
DistriA is 380, Unlike the rest of Cuimikatorep Kollcg^ll benefits 
considerably from the south-west monsoon^ mui itfi annujil TuinfalJ 
(35 inches) is the heaviest in the l>ffilrittr The soulhcmmosl 5|jiirs 
of the Kiisiem Ghats run through it^ forming on tlie west a wtlh 
marked minor mi'kge called the Biligiri-Rangan hills; and it is on a 
higher level than the remainder of the Dislnd and really forms [lart 
of the adjoining Mysore pkteau, the climate and temtierature of whirh 
it shares. More tlian half of the ffi/aJt consist-i of " resenxtl * forcsi ; 
hut this is chiefiy uiicful as a grazing ground for cattle^ for the Kotlegdl 
ryot is more often a raker of stock than a cu][i>)iitt>r of amble land* 
The welhkiiow-n Alamb^di breed of draught-cattle ccunei? from {jere. 

KoLleg^l Town*—Hc^id-quaiters of the of the same name 
in Coimbatore Distrietp Madrasi, situated in 12° ia' X. ;ind 77* 7'' E-+ 
in the C 5 ttreme north-west comtT of the Ihstrict* I'nputatton {1:901 li 
It is well-known for m goM-hiced cloths and kerchiefs. 
Sckme of the silk cloths made here cost as much os Rs* 300 each, or 
even more* according to the quantity and quality of the gold and silver 
urn broidery, vrhich^ in the higlieat priced doths, is w oven in inlricale 
and elegant designs into the tejsture of Iheelolh while: still c?n the loom. 

Kollem.— l4ike in Kisina Uislrict^ Madras. Cc^LAik. 

Komulmair^^Fort in Udatpur State, ll,=ljput5na. Str Kt’^tiMAE,- 

GARII. 

Konirak. — Ruiited temple in the lieadHqsiarters subdivision of 
Puri District Bengtilj situated In 19® 53' N. and 86"^ 6* F.., about 
miles from the .sea and 31 nnles east of Purl town, llie tenipie was 
built and dedicated to the Uungod by Namingha l>cva I of she 
Gangs dynasty of Oriasat ruled from r^jS to 1264. Konakona 
aj^jKars to have been the ancient namcj and the modem name thus 
5land.s for Konarka^ meaning ' the arhi (Sun-god) at Koiuu' it con¬ 
sisted of a tower, probably a little over iSofeei in height, and of si jhjtch 
or manda/ in front of it, about 14^ feet high. The pHnciH gate was 
to the cosi^ and was flanked by the figurcjs of two Mam, mounted upon 
elcpS^ants- 'Iliu northern and .Mjuthtrn gates were sculptured with the 
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uf twii irlcnluirtC-s^ CAch liftinj^ up a niAn witli his trunks And uf 
tWi> horsesn nchly Otpadfonud sind led by yvAmors. Each jjate wh-S 
faced by exquisHlc chlorite carvings^ of which thou^e of the eastern 
gale are still in perfect preservation. Above this gate was an eiiomiotis 
chlorite slabj bearing the ligures of the nine planeEiip which is now 
l>nng a little distance froru the temple and hoji beixjme an object of kjcal 
worship; and above thtii slab there was originaliy a statue of the Isuiv 
j*odt seated cross-Itgged in a niche. Along the |ilioth aire eight wheels 
and seven hon^es, carved in the stone, the temple hieing represented as 
the car uf the Sun god drawn by his sc^cn chargers. E^tst of the 
wwwif/ci/, or porch, stands a fine square building with four pillars inside, 
which evidently used as a dancing-ltall^ as the cartnngij'Vm ti£ 
walls all represent dancing-girls and musicians. The wall of llie 
courtyard Piiedsurcs alHsut joc \>y ^oo feet ; and it originally contained 
a ttuoilier of snialEer shrines and out-houses^ of which only the remains 
can now be tniceih The entire courtyEird till recently was filled with 
sand; but since Ciovemmelit has carried on systematic usca^a- 
tk*ns, which hn^e brought to light many hidden parts of the temple 
itself and of other structures^ Thu great tower of the temple collapsed 
long agOt and at the present day forms a huge heap nf debris west of 
the (wch ; but it is believed that nbont r>ne-third of it will be found 
intact below' the boiken stones^ ixs soon as they have been rentoved. 
In order to presen'O the porch, it has been filled up with broken stones 
ami sand, and is now entirely closed from \iew [ its interior was plain 
and of little interest. In spite of its ruinous state^ the temple still 
forms one of the most gtodous eximiples of Hindu archUecture. Kven 
the fact that many of the carvings around its walls are rcpuUlve to 
Eurupesui notiort'^ of decency cannot detract from the beauty of an 
vdihee of which Abul Fa^l said that * even those whose judgenietit is 
Cfittcal and who are diflicult to stood aslonished at \Xa sighl.^ 

{Rljendnil^ Mitru, 71 ^^ AiffifutA'a ^ Oritsa (Calcutla^ iSySs 
iSSo); and the &f / 4 r Sanvy IndiA 

J 90J-5 W i90:t-4 (Calcutta^ 1904, 1906),] 

Kondatwadh—Head-[|uarters of the /a/uA of Kotglr in 

XizAmlb^ District, Hyderilbftd State, situated in iS" 4^' N- and 
77* 4(/ 33 miEes north-west of Ni^mtbdd and 9 mites west of the 

confluence of the Godavari and Manjm rivers. Population (1901)1 
^ 557 - 

Kondane. -Village in the Karjat lA/uMa of Ivoldba District, Bonabdy+ 
situated in and 74* E., about 4 miles south-eait ^ 

Karjat on tlic south-eastern line of the Great Indian Peniriiiula Kail- 
w-ay^ and ai the haso of Rajm^chi hilJ. J\>pulation (1901)1 15S- 
Kondlrire Eias a group of early Kuddlibi caves 13 jo jL.c*-.^-tJ. 100) ’-'f 
LtinsidcmE>le interest. There are four caves, including the 
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shrine ; and an iti&ctiptiun on une of ihenit aitribiiLtrd lu tht second 
century b. c-, runs: * Made by BaLdtii, the pupil of Kanhit (Krishna).* 
1 ‘he caves Kte fully descriljed in the 1 ’h. 1 na District (koeiEcer. 

KondapaJ li. — Town and hill-fortress in the IfewSda iH/wJk uf 
Kistna District^ Madfus, situated in i6® and 3 o^ jj' }L Popu¬ 

lation (i9<ij)^ 4^79^ 7 ’he place is now uriinipjjtanE^ hut v^-as formerly 
a fortress of considerable strength and the topical of one of the five 
Northern Circ-lns. Built about A.ix 1360 by the Reddi kings of 
Kondavld^ it became the centre oF numerous struggles. It was taken 
by the Bahmuni SulUln in 1471 from the Orissa kings in 1477 
from a ret'ohed giirrison. Falling once more into the hands of the Orissa 
kingSplit w'us again captured by Krishna I leva of Vijayanogar aliout 
7515^ and by Sult^ KuLi Kulb Shah in 1531. It surrendered to 
the lroo|)f; nf i\uraiig:«eb in ibSj, and in 1766 was taken by Heneral 
t.aillaud from the A ssumI] British garrlscai was sLatiuned here 

till 1S59. The ruined outwork^p s<jme niilcfi in circuniferencep are now 
cn'CTgrown with jungle or covered with com-fields; but the citadel on 
the rock overhanging them is still a striking objecu At Kondaiialli 
there is A s|>eciAl indu-stry—the manufacture of small Bgurc-^ and toy?; 
frxmi a light wood which grow^ on the hills. 

Kondavldi—Village and hill-fortress in the NanH^mopet of 
GuntUr Distinct^ Madras, situated in 16* 16^ N, arni 80° t6' K, Popu¬ 
lation {t 9 ot\ 1 , 919 - capital of a provinoi uf the 

same name extending from the Klitna river to the Gundlakamma. 
The fortress, coruitmcted in the twelfth centur)% was n seal <jf the 
Rcddi dynasty from 13?S to 1481. It was taken by Krishiaa Deva 
Riiya of V 1 jaysuiiigar about 15161 and by the Sul Eilns of C.iMl<x5flwia in 
* 53 &t »«id 1579. The Musalm^ars called it Murtar^nagnr. IBe 
FferKih obtaLTied the province in i 753 > and it fiassed to the English in 
1788. 'J'he fortifications^ erected upon the cresE^s of a small range of 
hillsp are csetensbe and strongly built with huge siume^ They are 
niiiiiy milts in cifcumferencc and in a fair state of pruM^n-ation. A 
dc^ription of them will be faund in the vol. i, 

p- 18a. 1 he interior of the Fort, which is overgrown with thick jungle, 

conlainv the ruins of numerous Htorehouiics and niagajcines. tlic hill, 
the highest point of which is iT?ot feel above the ^#cai was ufii c used 
a*i a sanitarium by the officers at GunlUf. 

KondkS. -Native State in Central Provinces. CHBUtKHAUA^t. 

Kongnpli. — Village in the Chikodi Ai/vAa of Belgaum District, 
Bambiiy„ situated in 16* 33^ N. and 74° E., on the felgaum-KolhS- 

pur rood, in the extreme north-west corntT of the District. Populaiion 
i I 5.597‘ village Ims a large trade, sending rice to Iktgaum 

and various places in KoU'^ipur, atitl iiujioning clothe dates^ sallp spicits 
and sugar A weekly inarkeE lakes place ora rhursduyr when cotton 
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grain, niab.'^scs, lob«cco+ and fmm i^ooo to J|Mo catUc arc 
disposed of. X^'eaving of woiticn^s ix^ikt-clolKSi and inferior 

blankets are the only industries. PaiKir for [KiiCking jpurposes and for 
envelopes wa-s manufactured to a large extent before the famine of 
i3j(S- 7, but during the famine the paper-makers deserted the village. 
It eon tains a }>oy^* $chckp| with 90 pupils. 

Konknn.—.\ name now applied to the tract of country below the 
VV'esicrn Ch.^t.s south of the Damanganga river, including Bornlxty, the 
Districts omiana, Kolaija, Ratn^girip thu coast strip of North K^narap 
The Native States of Janjrrap Saviuitvids, and the Portuguese turtitory of 
Goo, with an area of 3^907 square miles. Population (1901)^ 5»6iOp4j3. 
'fhe torni * Konkan ’ seems to be of f>ra\'Tdian origfnp but has'hot so 
far been satisfactorily esplaLned. 'I lie Lunguago of the Konkiin was 
probably, at a remote |icrirK4 KanarcJiet but is now mainly hlarlthi. 
Mention is made of the jrtioplu of tliu Konkun tn the Maliabhimlap 
Hariv.inisa, and Vishnu Purina, as well as in the work of V'arflha 
Mlhlr^ the geographer of the sixth centucy^^ and in the ChiSEukya 
truwripEicjns of the seventh cciUury. llie tract is found referred to 
under the name of Apirtnta in the third century b.c* and the second 
century A.D. |-ule f^nsknl works apply the name Konkan 10 the 
whole western coast of India from about Trinibak to Cape Comorin, 
and mentiVm seven divkioiis, the names of which are variously given, 
hut Konkan proper is always one of the^ arid s^nis to have included 
the country about Chiplun^ The Konkan does not seem at any time 
to have been a jx^litica] unit 1 "he Arab gcqBjtaphers of the ninth lo 
the fourteenth e^tury were familiar with it in its present signification. 
In history it aj-iiiears either as a number of jietty states or as ^lart of 
a larger whole as in the early days of Mar^tb^ pow'erp when the 
G^ii/ or ^ spurs of the Gh,tt!s* were linked w ith ^^udi territory in 

the iXrccan as from time to time came into the possession of Sivajl and 
his suecesf^ors. 

The coast strip of the Kimkati is a fertile and generally level tract, 
watered by hill streams and at parts intersected by tidal backwatens, 
hut his nowhere any great rivers. A luxuriant vegetation of palms rises 
along the cuost, the caa>nut plantations iKring an int|K>rtajit source of 
wealth to the villagers. In the southern portions the C’^hats forming 
the ea.'^tcm boundary are covered with splendid forest. I he crops are 
abundant; and owing to the monsooa rainfall being precipitated upon 
the Gh;iis behiiKlp the Konkan is exenipt from drought or faintne. 
The common language i.^ a dialect of MarAtht known as Konkan^ in 
which a Dravidian element is traceable. 

■j'hc history uf the Koukati can licsi 1)C gaibercd from a perusal of 
the historical portions of the articles on the included States and 
tricLs. ITie earliest dynasty which can be ermnected with this tract is 
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that uf the tli.rc« L'trnEuries tw^forc Clmst ; but the only 

evidence of ilie txHiiiexion rests on an Aj^>ka iiticn'ption discovered at 
the lowri of Sr^iiSta in Thina DistricL The principal dynasties thiit 
succeeded were the following^ in their order, so far as order is ttscemin^ 
able 1 the Andhras or Stt^vlhanas, with iheir capiiat ai l^aitlian in the 
Deccan ; the Majuryn-S l^urf * the Chilukyas ; the Mshlrakilt.Ls; 
the Sillhiras, whose capital was perhaps the isUml of Hlcphanta in 
Hoinlaiy harbour; the with their capital at Deogin'T the 

modem DaulatibJd ; the ^luhanvmadaiv; (KhilJtSi Bahmanis, Bijipur 
and Ahmadabtd kings, and Mughaki); Ponugiicse (over a limited 
area); Martlth£ls; and British. The Konkan coast was known to 
die Greeks and Romans, and Ptolemy 150) and the author of 
the (^47) aHTord evidence that Cireek traders from Egypt 

dealt with the Konkan porta 

'I'he arrival of the Ikni-lsmil and the Pir^ils from the Persian 
Gulf are important incidents fcn Konkan history^ I'he HaniJsrail, 
in whom some trace the descendants of the lo-vt tribes, are noa' 
.scattered over the Bombay Presidt'ncj\ but mostly in the North 
Konkan. Phe descendanl$ of the first who lauded in Thsuia 

about the seventh cenluryj now crowd the streets and markets of 
Bombay, engross a large part of the city’s wealth and princijml 
trading operation^ and have their agents in aJI im^xjrtant provincial 
town<^ 

The Portuguese reached Malabar in 1498. In 1510 Cjoa was 
seized, and soon afterwards Chaul and Bassein bcCAine the head- 
i|UaEters of their naval dominion. Dunug the sixteenth century^ the 
Portuguese shared the rule of the Konkan with the Mulianniiadan 
kiiigfi of Ahmadiatgar and BiJ^pur. The rise and fall of the pirate 
pw^wur of tlm Angrias, who from 1700 to 1756 haroAsed Kngl^lit 
Dutch, and native shipping alike, mark a disastrous: |>erLod K<mluin 
history^ In the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth century 
the Konkan had an unenviable notoriety on accooini of these pirateSt 
who were known as the *MalabafSp^ and infested she numcroiwi 
Creeks and harhours. *rhc strongholds of these mamuders are still 
to be seen on the coml 'Their chief |K>rts were Reiadamla, s^uvarn- 
drug, and Gheria or VIjayudnJg. 

Since the Briltsb adiniaisli'aEion was C9,tab!isht.-d in iSt8 on the 
overthrow' of the Peshw^ the peace of the whole area^ if some 
disturbance^ii in Sa%-antv^dt in 4844 ^ excepted, has 

remained unbrokerL 

Konnur (llte A&ftda^MrM of inscfiptioUJS^—Village in the Gokak 
of Bdgauni District, Bombay* situated in 16^ u' N. and 
74'^ 45' E., on the Ghatprabha river, about 5 miles north west of 
Ch>kAk. Population (i^i)s contains a school with 
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a I i2n\Hh. NcarUlc tlakik Falls my the {jhaljjniblmp wiihhi tlie Utml^ 
i}f Kuiiiiur villa^Cp arc: J^ve^al niinetl letus^tea nbuul iht? tkventli 
century. Tit the south, elcwc to the foul cif soiric ii^id^tunc hills^ are a 
RumboT of thtf stiil>wa 3 led and slal^roofed cErll-tombs or kkt^oejss which 
liave been found near Hyderabad in the iJeccain and in ulllcr |Jarts of 
Southern India, and which have a sjKxial interest ftom their likciH^ Xu 
the old Slone cliambeni in liiiglrLiid- TJie most hitcresting feature is 
a group of fifty more or less perfect rooms. Ah the stone slabs used 
as walls and rwt^ ore tjf the neighbouring quarbute sandstone, 'rhey 
show' no s-igns of tooling^ hut seem to have been roughly lirokcn into 
shape The cell or kistvaen Ls formed of six slabs of flat unhewn 
sume. Froni an opening in the south face a small passage is usually 
carried at right angles to the chamber. Over each uell-tonsb a cairn of 
small stones and earth seems originally to have been piled, probably 
forming a semi-sphencal or domed ntound about 8 feet high^ In 
almost every c&se rcinalns of these mounds or ccjveirs ajm seen. .Many 
of the chant betTi arc ruined^ aitd of some only a few slones are left^ the 
large slabs having probably Ijccn taken for building. Konte of the 
belter-jJTtJserved chambers were surronnded by a M[uare roUgh-hewn 
stone kerb^ which in some insEances is in fair order. This kerb was 
l>$obahly a plinth on which the coloring iiiuund rested, which in some 
cases seems to liavc been carefully built of rough stone boulders 3 w:i in 
mud. All exanitruition of the magnetic Wiring of the axes of these 
chambers showed that of forty-eight ch^mibers in the main group Ehe 
axes of ten rjointed due norsht uf Ehirty-Lwu |>oinled west of iiorih, in 
one case as much as 34® west, Imt most w'cre much nearer north than 
wesL The remaining six [ajinted of norlh, one as much as 37^ 
cast and the rest only a few degrees east. ‘I’he |)eoplc call these 
crectioris * b^ndavas' houses,^ and say the Pandavas built them an 
shelters. The complete or almo>t complete w-eaihering away of the 
tnonnds uf earth and stones which originally cuvered these buml- 
rooms shows that they must be of great age. As is the KanjuieM: 

for ‘ roum^ and uru for * village,' it seems jiroliable iliat the village 
takes its name from its cell-tombs or burial-rccjnis^ and that Konnflr 
means ' the ruom-villagc/ One «jf the most perfect lumbs contained 
fragments of a human tooth and bouesj. und sotuc pieces of jtottcry. 

Kortrh,—in Mirn^Apur District, Uuited J^rovinccs, Se^ KnaH. 

Koofihtea«—Subdivision und town in Nadia Uistricti Ikmgal. Set 
Kirsntra. 

Kopagaqj.—^Town in the tllKJsl of .Vzamgarb District, 

United Proiunecs^ situated in 26 '^ N. and 1^3° on the mcEalled 

rtad from Cihl/lpur to Uoiakhpur^ and also connected by rood wish 
Azomgarh town. It ia a junction on the Pcngal and North -^Vestem 
Kail way from Gorakhpur to Benares, at which branches converge fnjm 
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Ikjhrl^liiai iind fri 4 n MullJa. PoyubtiLHi (lyoi), 7,0ji> Hit; lown 

was foundt^d un an iintieiil sik- by Iridjit tiliaii, K^jA tjf AKUngorh, 
aboui 1745; but a HiiKiu in^npdun tin a sniall Hindu kinpk is 
datrtl as tariy aa 147j. It is admmblcfcd under Act XX of 
W'Eih an income of ab^kut Rs. Zi^po. ]t contains a small saltpeti^ 
rufiner>v cotton cloth is woven^ employing 500 looms. The finest 
products Arc turbans woven w^ith silk borders. Thm also sumn 
trade in sugar and giuin. The town has two schools, with 156 pupils^ 
Kopatgaon. ^of Ahmadnagar [>istHct, Bombay^ lying 
between 19*^ 35" and 19® 59' N. and 74’ 15'and 74® 45'^E^ witii an 
area of 519 square niil^. ]t contains one town* IkTSfTAwiJA {|iopula- 
lion, 5*&90i)j and 121 villages. I’be head-quarters sure at Kopaiguon. 
The population in 1901 was 73iSJ9i conipared with 89,339 in iS^i. 
The deetcose is atiribuLed la fiuiiinc and consequent angrationr The 
density, 14^ persons pei square inilc^ is slightly above the District 
average- The dcnutid for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-4 Jakhii, and 
for Cesses Rs. 14,000. The Godavari river enters at the eAtreme notih- 
West comer, traverses the and forms for a slujrt dlsiance the 

eastern boundary^ The bed uf the rii'ct is considemhiy behiw the 
generul \c\x 4 of the eouiitr>, and the high black-soil and day banks are 
deeply fissured by numerous minor streams. Kojurgaon consists of 
a bTacJt^voil plain, having a gentle slope from both sides towards the 
GodUvari. in niost of the villages the |H,’Ople are dependent an w^elis 
for their water-supply^ as aJl but the largest iribulanes of the Godavari 
run dry shortly afier the nions^f^on rains have ceased. The cutuvator^ 
are in an impoverished conditlofip attributable irt a great mcasitrc to 
the frequent occurrence of bad scosonSp Sudden and violent showen, 
whkli deluge the country, are often siicceedi:d by a long and conEiniicd 
drought. 

Kopili.—Kiver m Nowgong District, Eastern Bengal and ^\jssanc 
S/m Kapji.i. 

Koppa.—UV-sUrm /tf/o'jfr of Kadflr District, Mporu, including the 

V«d(!halti suh-lai»k and (ht Sringt-ri and lying between 13® 15' 
and 13“ 46' N. and 75° 5^ and 75* 45' wi'h an area of 70* square 
miles. ITic po|julaiiun in jgoi was 65,483, ctHnpared with 62,343 in 
1S91, The/d/(ri( contains three lowiia, Skiifi’.ERi ((uppulation, 1,430), 
Vudchalli (a, 266), and Kopisi {(,oi 3 ), the h!5ul-f|it4rteri; and 427 
villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 wJt-' l^-* 

Koppa is bounded on the west by the IV esletn Gbits. 1 he 1 unga 
Hows through the west, and the Bhadra fomts ihe eastern boundary. 
The whole is purely \talti3d, full of grand and jjikttiresque scenery. 
It Is a network of lofty hills and sunken volleys, the former densely 
covered with forests, whkli sheher a continuous lielt of coffise ploitla- 
tions, formed by Europeans in the last thirty y ears, the latter occupied 
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by steeply Scrrm cd rice and areea garden^. U'he ai^nual rainfall 
averages lao iachei>. 'fhe mo^l open part is the Sringtd valley, 
Cafdatiuiiiis are valuable products un the GhUts- I'herc is not much 
‘ dry ^ cultivaliulU Rice is the staple ^wet crop/ nourished hy the 
rainfaJI, and sugar-cane ts much grown around D^jii^^sa in the tiorth- 
Kisl. Con^ipictious ausnng the mountains is the superb Merti peak 
(5,451 feet)- I'ht Snngeri founded in the eighth century by 

SankaTjeharya, lies in the J'tid is the chief scat of the Smirta 

Brfihnians. At B^lehalli in the tast is one of the principal maiAi r>f 
the Lingiyam, 

KoppaJ.—Old hill-fort and town in Raicbtir District, Hyd^rayid 
Smv, situated in 15® si' N* and 76° 10' K.* on the Southern Mahratta 
Railway, l^spulation (1901), ^,903. It was occupied by Tipu Sultan 
in i786p who had the lower fortress rebuilt by his French engineers^ 
It was besieged by the British and the NiiilnVs forces for six months 
in i^yOp before it was finally carried. During the Mutiny of i857t 
Bhim Rai;j^ a rebels obtained [loesession of it, but whs slain with many 
others of his party, and the rest surreudererL The fortifications consist 
of two forts; the upper fort h situated on the lofty and in^uln^ted 
summit of a hi 11 ^ and h 400 feel above the plains. Sir John Malcolm 
de^ztibed it as the strongest place he had seen in India. It is now the 
chief town in a Jiipr of Sir SSlAr Jjuig's family, and contains a State 
po«t (afficc and a vernacular school maintained by the i^latev 

Kora+—Ancient town in the KKajuhil of Fatehpur DLstritt, 

United Provinces, situatetl in a6* 7^ K, and 80* E-i on thtr old 
Mughal nad from Agra to AtlahSkid, 29 miles west of Fatehpur town. 
Population (1901), 2,806. The town was for centuries held by the 
(jautuni Kdjls of Argal, and l^ecamc the head-quartern of a province 
under the Muhammatkins. In . 41 ;bar's tinie it was ihc capital of 
a larAar in the SuJkfA of AjbhAbSd. It still contains many old and 
substantial houses, but most of them are ruinous and desolate in 
appeumnee. A massive and handsome A^raAarf in a large garden 
surrounded by high walls and a magnificent tank arc the chief relics 
of ruilive nile* and these were Lvirntructei:! late in the cightccntli 
centuiy. Se^mruted from Kor'a by the Mughal rood .■sliuvds jinothcr 
town, called JahlnAb^dit which is more flourishing and cuniains 45379 
inhabitants^ Jahan^bad is administered under Act XX of 185^+ with 
an income of about Rs, 900. A school in JahiUiAb^d has no pupilSi 
and a stiiallcr scI'hxjI in Kor^ 33. 

Korftbar.—Estate and hcud-c^uarters thereof in Udaipur Stale^ 
Rajputina. See KuuAuAft. 

Korangh—Village in Godavari District^ Madras. S*e Cohiwo^. 

Korapiila^—River in Malabar Dlstrici^ Madias, 32 miles ksngj. but 
shallow Sind of small commercial inaportance. It forms the boundary 
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betwrtren North and Sc^uth Malabar^ a divi.^tcjn still oF iiii|HFi-Eanc<r iit ihir 
social or^ani^tlon of the couiiir>. A woman of North Malabar 

may not cross it. 

Koraput Subdivision. —Sulxlivision of Viz-^^pfittanfi District^ 
Madras^ consistinft of the i^anilffdtfri faAsf/j of KutAl'L% Nowhvino\- 
PlTHt Jf.v|obe, PoTTA&fOi, Malkanoiri, and PAf^WA, which arc all in 
the Agerity tract. 

Koraput TaJisti,- —Agency /iiAsl/ in Viii'^igapaiani Districi+ \Ndriis, 
lying above tho GhatSp with an area of i square miles, 'llie |)opu1a- 
tion in 1901 was 7j|3iS {chiefly hill tribes)^ com^wecl wtih ^4,476 in 
1891. They live in 61 1 villages. The head-quarters of the are 
at K 3 rapi;t VictAot^ 'J he country is hilly but extensively culii^ied, 
nnwt of iht; forest having licen deitroyed. It belongs lo the Rajl 
the Jeypore estate. 

Koraput Village. -Head quarters of the fiiAsiluf the same name in 
Vmgapntartt Distdetp Mtidras^ sitimied in 18^ 48'' K. and 82* 44^ E. 
It. is the head^quHrters of I he Koraput subdivision^ and Lhu residence 
of ihe Special Assistant Agent and the Superintendent of police^ 
Jeypore* as well as of several German mtstvionaTfes, Peculation (i^or)^ 
ip^Sa There is a police reserve here, besides the iLSual headquarters 
ol^cs and buildings. 

Koratla, —Town in the Jagtial /a/uA of JCa^fmuagar l Ustrictf Hyder¬ 
abad State, situated iti t 3 “ 49' N atid 78° 4/ 1 ?^. PopulalEoo (igoij. 
5,514. Paper of a coarse texture U mark hercK which is largely uited 
by the fintTt^ans for their account hook-Ss 

KoreS.- 'Iributan' Stale in the Central Provinces, lying bcEwecn 
$ 6 ' and 48' N. and 56^ and 8^® 4?' E., with an ani^a ^if 
i,6ji * square miles- Till 1905 it w^as included in the f:hoia Nagpur 
States o( Bengal. It is bounded on the north by Rewah Slate; on the 
east by Surguja; on the south by lltllspuf llislHt t; and on the 
by the States of Chlng bhaltar and Hewah. It coosislA of an ekvaied 
lable-land of coarse sandstone, from which severa] abru|>tly 

scarped plateaux, xnrying in height and irregularly diAtribuied over the 
surface. The general level of the lower table lanil h about 1,800 fect 
above the sea. On the east this rises abruptly into the Sonhilt plateau, 
with an ulev'Slion of 1,47 7 north of the Slate is occupied by 

A still higher table land, wiEh a maximum elevation of 3,367 fceL In 
the w^st a group 0/ hills culmlnatos In the Deot.ahii Pkak ( 3 > 37 ® 
the highest point in Korrf. The lofty Souhat plateau forms the water 
shed of str-eams which flow in three different directions: on the woil 
to the river Gopih, which its source in one of the ridges nf the 
IX'ogarh |icak .^nd dividci Kfjru^ from Ching Hhaldr; on the mwlh- 

* ITiii figure, wlitch liaflcre. ht>m the him dwWIi Mi itw Ay/Vvr of igor. 

Mtptilkd by Ihe SiitTerw‘C«iM*l. 
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ml to the Son; while ihc strean^s of ihe southern slopes feed the 
IIcshtooT Hosdo, the [ar[;e 5 l river of Korea, wliich runs nuariy north 
and south throughout the State into BilSspur District and eventually 
falls into the MahtlnadL Its course is rocky ihroughotst, and (here 
is a fine wait-riall near Kirwahi, In the past tigers and wild elephants 
used to cotnirit serinus depredations and caused the desertion of many 
stnall villages, but their numbcTS have been considerably reduced 
Risen, wild bufialoe^ itmhar {Ctrt^us umiatsr), {limtlapkMi 

trngQfamdHi\ ‘ravine deer' (Crtsr/fir 6 *niu(ti), hog deer, mouse deer, 
and bears are common. 

The State was ceded to the British Govcmuient in 1818. In early 
times there had been some indefinite feudal relations with the'State 
of Surgtijfi, but these were ignored by the Itritish Government, '!‘he 
fhi(Ts iamily call themselves Cbiiuhiln KiSjjMits, and profess to trace 
iHrh their descent to a chief of the Cbaubitn clan who i.ionr]ucrcd 
Korci several centuries ago. The direct line became extinct in iSgj, 
and the preseri chief, R 3 ji Seo Slangal Singh Ikt), belongs to 
a collateral branch of the family. The country' is very wild and barren, 
and IS inhabited mainly by migratory- aljorigines j, the population 
decreased from 36,540 in rS^i to 35,113 in igot, the density being 
nnljr' 21 persons per sC|itiire mile. 7'lic State ormLiSns vilfages-, 
one of ih hich, Sonh 5 t, lying ni the foot of the SonliHi plateau and on 
Its northern edge, is the residence of the chief. On the highest [able- 
land, which stretches for nearly 40 miles to the liorders of flhilng 
llhalcir, there are only 37 hamlets Inhabited l>y fiheros, who practise 
and also carry on a little plough cultivation on their home¬ 
stead lands. Hindus numlrer 34,430 and Animisis 10,395. There 
are io,o« Gonds ; and Goalits, Kaurs, and Rajwdrs numlicr 3,wJO 
carh. The peopEif are alniQj>t entirely dependent on agriculture for 
A livelihwxat Ihe al>onginal tribe? are accustonieti to supplement 
the mciigre produce i>f their field? with various edible fruits and 
roots from ihu jungk*. 

Korea eoutnins intensive forest^i cfmristlng chiefly of (.VWoj 
nnd bamboos are also ahu nda n i. Some forests in t be ivcsicm 
fMTtj which lie ncnir ilitg Benga 1 -Nag]>i:ir Rail way, have l^eetl fCiiL^ed lo 
timber merchanis ; but in the remaintlcr of the State ihe foresis cejrttain 
no tree? of any commercial value, Fhe minor jidingle product? include 
M and Mmr QffrrAi/), beside? severiil drugs and edible rfJOls. 

In the forest? ihere is good pa.Htunige, which is u^^d extensively b\ 
catt i Feeders from the Rewali State and elftcwhere^ on payment oF 
certain fixed rates. Iron is fotmd cveiy^whcrCy but nifnerat Hghis Iwinng 
to the Rritish novcmnienL rniders fnrsm AliiyJipur, Ril^sper. ami 
Iknarcs imjk>rl ^upr, toTmccxi. molaNsCN sail, and cloths, and 

csfiorl wtick-liic^ rcsin^ rice, and other focal gramiSr The State eontnias 
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footp.iih.1 but no rei,-ular raids, and trade is cttnicd on by mesns of 
pack-bullocks. 

fhe relation;: of the chief with the BritDth Covcmmcnl are regulated 
by a sftHiid gntnied in [899. and reissued in 1905 with a few verbal 
conges due to the tnitisfer of the State to the Centoil Provinces. 
Under this samd the chief was formally rccfjgoijied and permfiteil to 
administer his territory^ siibj^t to |>rc?i4TilKd rondinons. and the tfibuie 
was fixed for a further of twenty yearii^^ at the end of which 

It is liable to revision. The chief is under the gL-nenil control of the 
Commissioner of Chhattlsgnrh as reganls all important ujatters of 
adniinistmtfon, inchidrng the settlement .imt collection land revenue, 
the Fftiposition of the administration of justice; ammgcmcnEs 

connected with excise* salt, and opium, and disputes in which other 
are etmeerned. Ho cannot lui^ import and esport duties or 
transit dues, unless they are B|>ecially authon^nJ by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner ; and he has no ri^ht to the produce of gold, stiverp diamond, 
or mines in the -State or lo any nnnemls undei^ound, which 
are the properly of the British Govemnient. He is permitted to levy 
rents and certain other customary dues from bis subjects, and is 
empowered to piss sentences of imprisonment up to five years and 
of find to the extent of Ks* ; but sentences nf imiwisoninenl for 
more than two years and of fine exceeding Rs, go rctjuirc the con- 
firmatton of the ComniisLsicmcrH Hcinotiff oflences calling for heavier 
punishment arc (leaU with by t^le Political -:\gent, ChhattlJgiirh Feuda¬ 
tories* w'ho exercises the powen: of a Lfistrtct ^fagistnte and Assijitant 
Sessions Judge; the Commissioner occupies the position of a Sessions 
Court in respect of such cases; while the functkms of a High Court 
are performed hy the Chief ConiriiisLHiniier- 

Tlie totiil revenue of the Suite from all sources in 1904-5 was 
Rs. 18,500, of which Rs. h.fioo wa-s derived from land land Rs. 5,000 
from rore^ts^ The total eKpundiiurc in the sime year was Rs. ry,:J5o, 
including Rs, J^3oo spent on administration and Rs* 8,ft6o on domes!ic 
charges. 'Ibe tribute to the British Ciovcmmenl is Rs. 500 per 
annum. The bold ininit-flialcly under the chref and pay 

annual renlSp which in most Cases are fwed pernuinentlyp besides cer¬ 
tain The culttiaiors hai-e no permanent rigbu in their lirid* 

but are allowed to hold it as long as they pay their roots and 
and render customary senicc lo ihe State. Beside^ the 

village and who arr^ rcniuMcrated in kind or hold 

granLs nf land, there is a !alarifll police foroc of j ofRcero and 10 men- 
'rhe State maintains- a .small jail w ith accommodation for j prisoner^, 
in which ]prisoners sentenced !o imprisonment for two years or less arc 
confined* 'I’hcre is no ischool m the wIkiIc State, and in 1901 only 
^*4 j>CTsons of the total iiopulaiion could road and write. Up to the 
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prtscnl no dispensar)' has been established ; 2,260 |>ersons were 
successfully vacanattx) in 1904-5. 

Koref^aon Ta.luka.- Tdr/jv^tfr of Sitlra District, JJiunbayj lying 
between j f iS" md 18" l' N. and 74* and 74“ with an area of 

^46 squarii: miles. It iontairw 74 villagcSp including Rahimatpltic 
(popiilatiunp ^.755). The head^quarter:^ are at Koregaon. 'nic [copu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 85,375^ compared with 92,254 in 1891. The 
density, ^4i persons pet square milet is nearly equal to the District 
avcnige. The demand fot land revenue in f 903-4 was 2-2 lakhsp and 
for cesses Rs. 19,000. The ecaintr)' is cx^mparatively flat in the south p 
but everywhere slopes gently from the hills. The co-Htem portion is 
generally raised and more barren. 'I he chnmtc h healthy, bSt the 
min fall, which measures 30 inches ;innually al Koregaon^ is precarious. 

Koreg^on Village. -Village in the SirUr tiWtiJta of Poona Dktriri+ 
&:mibajrfc si runted in 18*^ 39' N. and 74"“ 4^ E., on the Hghl bank of the 
BhimLi, 16 miles north-east of Poona city+ Population (1901), 6S9, 
was the scene of the Last of the three battles in the neighbourhood, 
which led to the collapse of She Peihwi's powerp fought on JaniMry ip 
i8r8^ Captain btauntonp on his march to strengthen Colonel BuiTp 
arrii^ed at Kotegnon in the morning after a fatiguing night march with 
a detachment of 500 Bombay native infantry, 300 irregular horse, and 
2 stKqiounders maime<l by 24 Madras arttllcrynien. He found the 
whole army of the Peshwfl, some 20^000 strong, encamped on the 
o|}posi[e bank of she IlhtfuH nvcr. l lie Maratha tit>c>pSp mo^’tly 
wen2 immediately scot across against the exhausted handful of soldiers^ 
destitute of bolh provisions and water. The engagement was kept up 
throughout the day, and replied in the diicomfiture and retreat of the 
Mar^thfEs. 'Phe remarkable feature of this engagement was that the 
British troops were all native^,^ without any Euro|^n suppon, excepting 
the 24 anilltt^'men, of whimi 20 were killed and wounded Of 7 officers 
engaged, 4 were kilted and i wounded; total casualties, 276 killed, 
wounded^ and missing. This gallant fight is now comniemorated by 
a stone obel|<^. Koregaon rontains a smalt ischool with hop. 

Koth (or Bhadoh(},“Ntjrth’W'estern /aAsf/ (if MirT^pur Districc, 
United Provinces^ conterminous with the Phado^hT lying be^ 

tw'een 25° 9' and 25^ 32' N. and Sj° 14^ and 82* 45^ E.i with an area of 
396 5 (]uare miles. Population fell from 291,2iS in 1891 to 285,240 
in 1901^ the rate of decrease being the lowest in the DistricL There 
arc 1,076 village^ and one towTt, Gopfganj (populatHm, 4,005). Tlie 
demand for land levenue in 1903-4 wfis Kv 1,73,000, and for cfsses 
Rs, 12,000. Kdfh lies entirely norjh of the flanges and is very thickly 
|iopLita[ed^ the deruity Ijcing 720 f^ersons |Krr square mile, I Is northern 
lioundiin* is fi^rmed t^y the Bariiia river. The f^jAsi/ fornts part of the 
Bkhakii.s tvTrATi:^ am] is a uniform plain^ highly cultivated and well 
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w(xjdc-<l^ with but Iittk wastt ur jungle. The iir&i under cultii^'iiLtiDn in 
igoj^4 T4as J50 ,m^ijare miles, of which ns were irrigated, almost 
entirely from well it. 

Korku.—A primitive iribe in the Cental ProvirKCs. C>ui of 
l Korkd^ enumerated in India in nearly 100,000 belonged 

i<j the Central Provinces and the remainder to Bear and CCentral 
India. They dwell alii> 05 t exclusively m the west of the .^=itpuri range 
irt the Districts of Hoshangflbid, Nimir, and BetOl. Tlw word Korkq 
simply signifies * men ' or^trihesmen/ meanii^ ^nmn* and M being 
a plum I termination. The KorkOs have been tdeniified with the 
Korwis of Chota ^flgputi and it is not improbable that they aro an 
ofTshodt of this triljc, who have a legend giving the Mahldeo m 
Pachmarhl bills os their original homCr ^J^he KorkOfs now claim 
ro be descended from Rajputs^ and say they tame from Dlilninagar, 
the mtidem Cjjain, whence their ancestors were led to the Pachmarhl 
hills in the pursuit of a slag. This legend h of the usual 

Hrahmanical type, and has no importance. 

They have four endogamcus divisions! the MowSsis and H^wariis in 
a higher rank, and the Rumas and Bondoyls In a lower one. "^The 
Mowfisis and BflwariAs are Rlj Korkfis occupying the status of cultiva¬ 
tors, and Brlhiiian^ will take water from them, Tlw lerm Mowlsi 
means a resident of MowjIh, the name given lo the western SAtpur^ 
Hills hy the Mordth^ and signifying the "troubled country,*a reminis¬ 
cence of the time when the Korbls were notofiou.’s robbers and free¬ 
booters. BAwarid means a residenl of Bhow*argarb, in BetOl. Each 
division has thirty-six exogamous septs, w^hich are mainly nairied after 
trees and animalji^ and are ti»temistic. The KorkU^ have generally 
forgotten the meaning of the se^it names, and pay no Tuverenco to their 
totems, except in one or two case^ 

Ten of the septs consider the fiegular marriage of girls inauspicious, 
and !>iniiply give away their daughters wiiliout the performarKe of any 
ceremany. Amcrng tliC others^ several formalities precede the marriage 
ceremony, A proptnal for marriage is in the first place made by the 
father of the Iwiy to the father of the girl, and the biter is bound 
hy etiquetie to ixintinue refusing the suggested alliance for a period 
varying from six months \o two y^r3ip and averaging about a year. 
The father always receives a -‘^um of aboui Rfl« 50 for the loss rjf his 
daughter's services' and if the girl is once lietrothed, the payment 
is due even should she die before manTogc, Before the wredding 
procession starls, the bridegroom stnd his elder hroiher's wife are made 
to siirncl on a blanket logeiht^r and embrace each other seven lime»^ 
This is possibly n survival of die old custom of rnitcrnal jMilyi^ry 
.still existing among ihc KiioShS, The lirklegroom receives a knife or 
a dagger wiih a lemon spiked on the blade KfCarc away es'il spiritfii 
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nnd the (Mity then proceeds oumde ihc village, whefe the buy nnd hts 
parcTits sat under A ^r-iT€e Jii/iiAif). 'J-he Bhunikl ur ca.'Stc 

priest ties alt three with h 1 thread to the tree, to which a chicken is then 
offered in the name of the sun and moon, whom the KorkOs consider 
lo be iheir ultimate ancestors. On reaching the bride's village the 
progress of ibe wedding procession is birred by a leathern rope 
stretched across the road hy the bride's relatives, who have to receive 
a bribe of two pice each before it is allowed to pass* The marriage 
is completed by an imitation of the MJmi'ttr ceremony or wnlking 
round the sacred iiolc. 

After death, ceremonies must he perfomiicd in order to cause the 
soul of the deceased person to take up its residence with the an^stors 
of the tribe* w^ho arc supposed to pass a colourless existence in a village 
of their own. Corpses are biiriod* two pice being thrown trio the grave 
tip buy the site. No mourning is observed* but some days after death 
the membera of the family repair to the burial-place cairying with them 
n piece of turmeric* This b sfEced up and put into a leaf cup and 
water pioured over iL A picocr is then laid on the tomb, and the 
remainder brought back tied up in a cloihp and placed under the main 
beam of the house which is the dwelling-place of the ancestors. A 
^ond Ceremony called the may be peifomjcd at any lime within 
fifteen yeans, Eiich sept has a separate place for its pcnfomiance, 
where a .stake called miNda is set tip fiir every one wIkwc riles arc 
separately i^erformed, while in the case of pmsr families one stake 
does for several pcnions. On die stake are Ciirverl iniage3i of the 
sua and moon^ a -spider and a human ear, and a figure represenring 
iho principal person In whose honoutr it is pul up^ on horsebackp i^Hth 
weapons in his hand. For the performance of the ceremony the slake 
is taken to the house, and the pieces of turmeric previously tied up 
are untied, and they and the post are besmeared with the blocx! of 
a sacrificial gouL After the stake has been placed in the ground, the 
pieces of turmeric are carried to a river, made intfj a txiJI, aod allowed 
to sink, the Korkils sayings 'Ancestors, find your home/ If the ball 
docs not sink at once, they coresyer that k is due to the difficulty 
expcritfuced by the ancestors in the selection of a house, ami throw 
in two pice to assist them, .\fter ibis ceremony the spirits of the 
ancesJors are laid, but before its performance they may return at Any 
time to vex the living. 

The KorkUs generally call themsfilves Hindus, and profess Venera^ 
lion for Mah^leOp of whose shn’nc in the PachmarhJ hills two Korkd 
bnd-ownciw arc hereditary guanliaus^ I'hcy also w^orstiEp a number 
of trilial deiiH»s+ among whom may he mentioned llongar Uco* the god 
of the hills; Muthi or hrutwil the general deity of di-^Jea-w^ who 
is repre-sented by a heap of stones outside the village; Kunwnr 
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the god who presides over the growth of children \ and oihcrs, 'J‘hey 
have caste |]ficsts called Bhumk^ who are hicmbeiB of the tribe; the 
office 15 w^nietimes but not ncceasanly hereditaT)% and if it be vameE 
ft new Rbumki is chosen by loL 1'he Bhumkil peHbrms the usual 
functions and has special pooi'ers for the control of tigers. 

The Kofkus are well-builE and musculatp slightly taller iliiin the 
Gonds, a shade darker, and a good deal dirtier. They arc fn great 
request as farm-servanls, owing to their honesty and simpliclt^^ ThL-y 
are as a rule very poor, and wear even less clothing than the Gond.s, 
and where the two tribes are found together the Chinds ttre more 
civ'ilized and have the IxiSt land. 

The tribe have a language of their own, called after them KorkH, 
which belongs to the MundA family. It returned by 
fserscim in igotp of whom 59,000 bckinged to the (.cntral I’rovinrL-a, 
'fhe numlicr of Korktl speakers is 59 f>cr cent, of the total of the iriljCr 
and lias greatly decreased during the last decade. 

Korwal (AV/tiw).—A mediatized chiofship dirccily dependent on 
the EHt].sh Govemmentp in Central Indiiip under the Bhopll Agenc^', 
lying between 24^ / and 34* 14' K. and 7^° 2" m-d 78° 9' K., li-tib an 
area of about 111 square miles. It is bounded by the Central Pro¬ 
vinces on the north and cast, and by parts of Gwalior State on the 
remaining sides. It is situated on the edge of the Miilw^ plateau, 
partly in tbo Bundelkhand gneiss area. I'he Betwi flow^i through its 
western section. 

In 1713 Muhammad Diler KhSn, an Afghan adventtircr from 'ffrilh, 
belonging to the FIroz Khcl, seized Korwai and some of the sur¬ 
rounding villages^ I^aterp in return fsvt certain amices, he obtained 
a grant of jr from the emiicmn During the decline of the 

Mughal empire the Slate was ct]ual in extent lo Bhopilp if not lajgcr ; 
but during the Maiftthnl period it rapidly declined, although it has 
always rx-mainL-d independent, Ehe assistance rendered by the chief to 
Colonel Goddard in 177S especially marking it out m an 0b)i?ct of 
MarStha persecution. Jn ri^i& the Nawab was hard pressedi and 
nppited to the Political Agent at Bhopal for aid against Sindhiu, which 
was granicd. In raio, after the establishment of British supretnacy« 
the State was .seized by Akbar Khiih^n illi^limale son of the previous 
ruler. Irddat iMuhaitimad Khan, the rightful heir, ap|)lied for assis¬ 
tance to the British Government; but it wa.s not consl^lered advis^hle 
to cl blurb strrangciuents which existed previous to the cstahjbhmcnt 
of cHir supremacy, and Irfldat Khln received a pension on aliandoning 
his claims. Muhammad \'jittib AH Kh.ln fiuccccdcd in 1895, and died 
in [906^ l ie "was succi^ri^ltd by i^irwar Ali Khan, the |»rcsent Nawih. 

The j)0|mlalk>n was: 34.^31. {i«9i) aiwl (1901) 

density of r 33 jxirsonfi per sqiian- mile. 'ITrc dccrciwe 
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^^37 I he Ia-si decide is due uiainly to the famirie 

of 1899-1900^ Hindus numlier iijjSs, or 8j per cenL 5 md Muaah 
niins^ ip8j4. The Stale contains 85 villagCJis The Malfrl dialect ijf 
KAjutham h the prevailing form of speech. Apiculluru sypports 
43 per cent, of the jxipulation^ and general kbemr 9 per cent. 

About 13 se|uarc iriileSp or t 6 [>er cent, of the total area, are cylti- 
vatedp of which only 93 acres are irrig^ated i 78 square miles are 
cultivable but uncultivated; 11 square miles arc forest; and the rest 
is wa^te. Of the cropped arca^ jtfjvar occupies 9 square miles, gram 
wheat 2p and maize 456 acres. 

iVo metalled roads in the Slate have l>ccn constructed by the 
British Government, one to Kethora and the other to Bamom stations 
on the Great Indian Pcniruiula Railway. 

The cbkf e?scrci.scs the [Kwers of a magistrati] of the first clas.^ caj^es 
ticyond his powers being tried by the Political .■\gcnt. 'fhe British 
Indian codes are used in the courts. The c^mtrol of the finances 
is entirely in the hands of the Prilitteal Agent- 'Phe total revenue is 
Rs, 37,oQ(^ of which Rs, 23,000 is derived from land and R-s, j^joo 
from customs^ The mcidence of the land revenue demand is Rs. 1-9 
per acre of cuUi\iitcd land. 

The capital is Korwnip situated on the right bank of the Betwi^ 
Population (t^oiX ^1256- A fort built of the gneiss rock which 
abounds in the neighbourhood stands on a small hill to the east of the 
town; she houses are also for the most part built of this maserial 
and roofed with big hlabs. Korwai contains a British post fjfHcc and 
a hospisal. 

Koaala (from * happy — Two tracts of this name are 

known in Hindu literature. That tujrth of the Vindbyas <norresponded 
roughly to Oudh. In the Kiml^iina it is the country of Dasaratha 
and Rlma, with it$ capital at AjodhyS, and it then extended to the 
Canges. ll wa.'i part of the holy land of Buddhism, and in Buddhist 
literature kings of KosaLa ruled also over Kapilavastu. ^rAvosil, the 
aiie of which is disputed^ was tlie capital of Uttara Kosala, the northern 
IKUlion^ over which l*ava, son of R^mop ruled after his fathcr^s death* 
Southern or Great Kosala (Dalcshina or MahA Ko*ailah which fell to 
KuhOt the other son of by south of the Vindhyos. In the 

seventh centuiy Hiut^-n 'I'siang describes it os bounded by Ujjain on 
the norths MahArtishtra On the west, Orissa on the east^ and Andhra 
and Kalinga on the south. It thus lay in ChhaLtisgarh about the 
VTilley (Nf the Mahinadi and its tribularies from Amarkantalc on the 
north (0 Kanker on tli^j s<snibp and may at limes have extended west 
into ^landla and HAl^ghat Districts, .md east into ^mbalpur. From 
about the year loqo the tract was al>soflK^t in a new kingdom t^ilfed 
t’hedi (eastern). 
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[Fnr NcjM-ttiiifii IpObSi^n, ImL voL i, p. ]?9^ and 

iiuthurilics ifUiJtccl thi^re ; Rhys Divids^s puLs^itu^ For 

SouLhern Ku&ili^ see C^unniniihitni^ SNFt)>^ Bf/vr/Sr 

voL )£vii> p, 6B, and niaj-i; and Cities ^/ A/eiffami/ /ndfn, ^3. 73.] 
Ko^ain.— Hie name of two vdbtgcs^ distinpifihtd os Kcmm Inam 
and Ko^m Khifij, in the Manjhan]3yr faAsi/ of AltahAlj^d iHiitniLi, 
United Provinces, situated 1025^ 20^ X. and 24^ IL, on the hank 
£jf the Jnmnii- Popubdon (1901)^ 2>374. For many yeari the ancient 
remains buried beneath these villaiies were lielieved to be the site 
of the city of Kausambhh onu of the most celebmed cities of ancient 
India to both Hindu and Buddhist. Jf the distances recorded by 
Hiuen*l'siang aie co^Tect^ Kaus^mbhl must be looked for at some 
iJiNlarK:e south or south-west of Kosam, and the recent writer has 
located it at Gur^l in the State of Rewah. The remains at Kosam 
incliidL- those of a vast fortress with earthen rampart?^ and tiiLsdons^ 
hnjr miles in eirrtiib with an average height of 30 to 35 feet above the 
general level of the country. Xear the centtt is a small n^cidem Jain 
teniplci and a large collection of Jain sculptures of tlic eleventh century' 
were dug up close by, A large stone monolith stands at an angle in 
a mound of brick ruin^ bearing inscriptions by pilgrinia dating frowi 
the fifth or sixth century* An inscription^ dated in nientions 

the name of KausimbhTr Kuiuci'ous terra-cotta tigun^p stiaoe ca/vingSp 
and coins are found in the neighbourhood, the taltef nmging over the 
whole period of Indiai] nutuLsinatics, Chie variety of coins fotjr>d here 
lieori the names of a series of kings who appear to have reigned in the 
first or second Century b,c. Three mites north-west of the fort islands 
a rocky hill called Pabbosi, high on the face of which is a cave wimre 
im|Kirtant inscriptions have ^>een foundr 

tCunnEnghanip voL i+ pp. 301-13 ; vi>l x, 

PP^ 1-5; vol. xxip pp. 1-3; CWWj /eWi-d, p. 73; ^ irwti 

Jf^urna/, P« 

Kosgi. Head-quartOM of the estate of the oome name belonging 
to Sir S^lliH Jang's fanuly^ in tiulbarga liistricn HyderthSd ^tCv 
situated in 16° $9' 7 ?"" 43 ' Populalian (i 9 *iX The 

town contains a disfiensary^ a police stiitionr a scbwd with 50 pupiLs, 
all maintained hy the estatCt and three prirate si:hpohi with 140 
Silk and cotton are extensively n^ade here, there bt^ing 1^500 
IfKim^i at work. 

Kosi (or KQsi).-River of Nepal and Noflli BttiiSiiJ, rising among 
the t^em Nepil Uimalaj'iui (*6® sj' N* and 3 j* 6 ll.)p if* <l*e 
knoivn U9 the Supi Kceiki, or 'touniry of the sevm Kwiii,' of which 
the most imiKirtHnt and beat known is the San Kosi. [I fiiai 
a souch-weaterlf coilrie for about (jo miles, then flows soulb and siJUth- 
east for i6o morei during which it receives on its left l>ank its two great 
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tribulLiriea, tlitr aiut Tiliiihiir. I [ l\m iimuiiliiiiis iil Chain! 

ill 36“ 44'' N- Emd K7® E.p iti u af cmuriicu a^id rapid^i^ and 

aftijr u suuEhirrly cuursc Louchi^s ujjoii Briii^ib tcrrtiury in ihv cxErtinie 
norih ea^i of Idi^^iilpur Disiriclp in 35^ N. and 87^ s' which 
|K)int lE ia a bfi^e tiver nearly a mile wide, it here asAunies the 
character of a ddtaic sitieiini, and runs 90uEh with atony bifurcations 
and iiUctlacings, till, after receiving at^LOther consideniblc tributaryp 
the Ghugrip on its left bonk^ it Hnally faits into the Ganges in 35° 
22' N. and 87* 17' H., in Tymea Dbtiict, after a wursc within 
Bengal 0/ about S4 miles. 

According to Hindu legend, this nver b Kotmibl, the daughter of 
Kusik Raja, king of Gadhb Although the daughter of a Kslmitriyop 
she was the wife of a Brahman; suid, on gi\^ng birth 10 a son who 
prefcTred the warlike eKploita of his niothef^s race to the Aacred dudes 
of his father^^ she betsinie a river. 

The Kusi in notorious^ even among Bengal rivers^ for Its A'agaries, 
and remarkable for the nipidity of its streamp the dangerous md 
uncertain nature of it^ bed, and the desi>lat!on caused by its Jioddsr 
[ taels inundated by it lapse into sand and jungle, and in this tvay 
it has made a wilderness of about half the .MadhipurA subdivision of 
Bhjgalpiir. In the early jiart of the elghteenlb century the nver piissod 
below Bumea towiip but it has since worked westwards, acioss about 
50 miles of country, as indicated by now deserted channels. 'J'he Kosi 
carries a ^matl amount of boat traffic in the Icnver half of its course 
through Purnea; but navigation is at all times of the year a matter 
i:jf much difficulty, as the channels are constantly changing, new once 
being yearly opened up and old one^ choked by sandbanks, while the 
bed is full of sun^ken trees or snags. Moreoverj owing to the great 
velocity of the current, boats have frequently to wait se:\'eial days for 
A favourable wind to drive them up some of the reaches, and they 
require a pilot to precede them and select the channel to be followed* 
The Kosi has recently \jccr spanned by a fine railway bridge near 
Katihlr, and is also crossed higher up by a feny from .4nchri& Gh^t 
to Khanwi Ghat on the wesit batik, both of which connect the Bengal 
and NorthAVestvm Rallwuy with the Bihlr section sjf the Eastern 
Bengal Stale Railway, 

Kosi.—Fown in the L'bhata inAsfl of Muttra District, United Fro- 
vinceSp siluaEed in 57* 48' and 77* E., on the Agra-Delhi rutid. 

Fopulation {i^i), 9,565. It contains a fme Sitrai ascribed to 
Khwaja Itibar Kh^n, governor under Akbar. During the Mutiny the 
District ofikials look refuge at Kos! for a lime, but were compelled 
to flee by the defectioo of the BhaiaEpnr force. There w a dispensary, 
and the Baptist Missiun has a station here* 1’hc town lies low, and 
h surrounded by hollow’s containing sUignanL whaler which had most 
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injurious tflccts oti tlkc lu^ilth of tbt A main tlrjin Iue 

now hem const ruttod Kosl bciDnic ^ niuniri^Kiniy in 1367. During 
the teii }'c»n> ending igoi live Lncoiutr ^mtl e\]Jc;ndiLurt.- averaged 
Ks, 13 ^ 000 . In 1905-4 the iiKome was K:b. 1710004, cIneOy deri^'ed 
from octroi {ksL S^ooo) md rents (RiS. 5,000) j iind die cxpendiltire was 
Kjs. j^pOoOr 'Hie munid^ialiiy lias Kss, lOjOoo ineeated^ 't’iiara is 
n {^Dnsidcnible trade in the colEeetion uf grain and i;0lton for ejcport 
to ^[uttrpL, and six cottoti'gLns and presses employed 580 hands in 
j 9034 Kosi LSt howev'en chie3y l^own for its lar^^e cattle market, one 
of the most im|>ortani iti this |iart of India^ where mure than jo^ooo 
head of cattle are sold annually. There are fonr schools with about 
340 p^lh, 

Koa|fi,“l'own in tho Adoni fij/nA of Bellary District, Madras^ 
.situated in 15^^ 51' N* and 77* E.p on the norlli west lino of the 
Madras Railway. Population {isjci)i 7 , 743 - It Li built cIcbo under 
a hilt between 4&0 and 500 feet high, the sides of which are covered 
with huge blocks of granite lying piled one u|ion the other in an 
absolute cunfitsion, which can have been brought obtitll by i>othbg 
shuit of severe eantiquakeM. The many rocky hilLs round aljoul the 
tuw'n life conspicuous fur tlie great size of the grimitc blocks whidi 
form theni; and on one, just west of the railway about j miles south 
of Koslgi staibn, stmid^ a Lor which is perhafis the finest fn Southern 
India, ft cutisists of a huge luwer-likc moss, wi the tup of whkh arc 
perched two upright* ialk thin blocks of granite, the whole being £0 feet 
high. It is ffliaptcuous for miles in every directfon, and is known 
to the natives os Aktachellalu {nhe sisters > Round the lower jiart 
of the bill under which Kosigi ts built rnn ruined lines of fortiliaitiCKnE. 
In ihc old turbulent clays the place wa^ the stronghold of a local 
chief, one whose descendants is now its htadman, I-ike others with 
similar pedigrees, he keeps his wi^mankind doings of his 

ancestors are commemorftted on half a dozen uf die viraAnli, or atones 
recording the deeds of heroes which ore common nil over the iMsirict, 
of more timn ordinary’ siste and clahoratkjlir -About a mile south of the 
town, in a Oomef Ijeiwcen three hilts, arc five sto-nc kislvoens. Only 
one is now intact* It is larger than such erections usually are. The 
industries include a loruicrv and the weaving of the ordinary cotton 
cloths worn by the women of the Dwiricn Kosigi was very severely 
affected by the fainitic of 1877, and m i&Bi its popukticui was J7 f^er 
cent, less than in 1871. But duHrpg the next decade hs inhabit^ts 
increased at the abnormal rate of 44 per cent., and it is now a fairly 

Bouristiing place* . , ^ 

_hastate Iri the tatah^&ng /aAsii of Attock Distnel, Punjab, 

with on area of 58 square miles. The Gbebiis* a tribe which ckims 
alliance with the SlAk and ■i’iwlna&, had long nixmiaincd n scnii- 
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indep<^ndunce in ibe wild hitl-countrj' l^^twcen ih^c Indus and Stilian 
rivenit und acknowlt^dgixl unEy the noniiiuLE suprurruicy o( ih^! Sikhi»r 
Hai MuhaiiiiiiMi, tEse Ghebi chief, rendered good sen-ice in 1^30 lo 
Ranjit Singh against Saiyid Ahnsud, ihc fanatical Muhuiiunadin leader 
in Hasdm ^ and in 1&4S-9 and [S57 his son, TaEch Khiin^ stood by the 
British and received substiintuil rewards. Rai Fateh Khan wielded 
great inftuence in the country round Kot. On his death at an 
advanced age in 1894 he was succeedc^d by Sardar Muhammad A\l 
Kh 3 .n, who died in 1903. I'lie present chief, who holds a Jt^r worth 
about Rs. 4t4co a yeai: and owns ay villages^ is a Tninor^ and his estate 
is under the Court of Ward^ The chiefs of Kot are great horse- 
breeders, and their stud la now ?iy^tenialically managed by the*Court 
of \\ ardsi. 

Kotaglri, -Hill station and planting centre in the (Joonoor 
of Ehe Nllgiri District, Madras, situated in u* s6^ N. and 76® 53^ E.t 
at the north-east of the Ntigiri plateau^ iS miles from Ootacamund 
and II from CcM.inoor. Pckpulation (1901)^ ji ioo- The fuAsi/dar of 
CofjurHir lu^lds fortnightly criminal sitUiigs here. The station was 
fikUnded in 1830, and has grown but slowly. Its climate is preferred 
by many to that of Ootacanuind, as tl is wanner and less exposed to 
the south-west monsoon. It is connected with Mettu^idlaiyan^ on the 
phuns in Coimbatore by a gtiod toad, 30 miles in lengthp with a uniform 
gradient of i in jS. The abandoned military simitarium of Dinjhatti 
hcii juHt outside its limitSH Ba.HeE Mission has a station here. 

Kotah State. State in the south-east of R^jimilnat tying between 
34"" J^anrd 23^ N, and 75° 37' and 77® E*, with an arta of about 

5,684 ia]uari: miles. It is hounded on the north by Jaipur and the 
.\ligarh district of Tonk; on the w'est by BOndi and Udaipur; on the 
south-west by the l^mpura-Ehanputa district of Indorer JhaEiwlr, and 
the Agar /oAsli of Gwalior; on the south by KhLtchipur and Rrljgarh; 
and on the cast by Ciwalior and the Chhabra district of Took- Jn 
sliape the Slate h sonteE;hing like a croi$^ with a length from north 
to south of ab^jut ri^ miles, and a greatest breadth of about tio miles. 
The country' slopes gently northwards from the high table^laitd of 
Milw^ and Ls drained by the Chambal and its trihutarleSt all flowing 
in a northerly or nonJi-easterly direction. The Mukandwira range of 
hills (1,400 to i p6oo feel above sea-kv’el)i running across rhe southern 
portion of the State from nfa-th^west to South-east^ is an important 
feature in the landscape, h has a curious double foimatiDn of two 
iicporate ridgis parallel at a distance sometimes of more than a mihs 
the interval being filled with dense jungle or in some parts with 
culdvaled lands, 'fhe range laki^ its nanit: from the famous pass 
ill which Colonel Monson^s rear-guanJ cut olf by Holkar in i&a4' 
It is for the most part covered with stunted trees and thick under- 
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^owth, and coniiuns several eatcnsi^'e game preserves. There ire hills 
{over 1,500 feet above the sen) near Jndargarh in the north, and also 
in the eastern district of ShIhaMd, where is found the highest point 
in the State (i.Soo feet).. The princtpiid rivers are the Cuambal, Kai-T 
Si»D, and Parbati, Tlire Chambal enters Kouh on the west not far 
from Bhainsrorgorh, and for the greater part of its course forms the 
boundary, first with Bflndi on the west and next with jaipur on the 
north. At Koiah city it is, at all seasons, a deep and wide stream 
whidi must be cioss^ either by a pontooti-bridgc, removed in the 
rainy season because of the high and sudden floods to which the river 
is subject, or by ferry j and very occasionally communication between 
its bsmk-s is interrupted for days together, as no boat could live in the 
turbulent rapids. Ferries are maintained at several other places. ITie 
Kail Sind enters the State in. the south, forms for about JS miles 


the boundary between Kotah on the one aide and Gwalior, Indo^ 
and Jhalawar on the other, and, on being joined by the Ahu, forces iu 
way through the Mukandwtra hills, and flows almost due north till it 
joins the Chambal near the village of Pfparda. The Ptirbati U also 
a tributary of the ChnmbaL Its length within Kotah limits is about 
4G miles, but for another 47 or 48 mile* it separates the State from 
the Chhabm district of Tonk and from Gwalior. It is dammed near 
the village of Aim, where it is joined by the Andberl, and the waters 
thus impounded are conveyed by canals to about 40 villages and 
irrigate 6,000 to 7,000 acres. Other important streams, all subject to 
heavy flo^ in the rainy aeason, are the Parwla and Ujar, tiibuttnes 
of the Kill Sind, the Sukri, Blngnngl, and Kul, tributaHes of the 
Pilrbati, and the Kuntt in the ShShUbiid district. 

The northern porttoti of the Stare is covered by the alluvium of the 
Chambal valley, but at Kotah dty Upper Vindhyan sandstones are 
exposed and extend over the country to the south. 

The wild animals include the tiger, leopard, hunting leopard or 
cheetah, black bear, hyena, wolf, wild dog, ic. j also {eVmrf 

unieolar), tiUtal {OnmS exis\ nlfgai {Soi*hphu$ ante¬ 
lope, and * ravine deer * or gawl le. The usual sm^l ^mc ^ 

thV livers comain mahseer {Earius /cr), rfiAu {Laieo wArfu). 

giiHfij and other fish. . .1, u ■. 

From November to February the climate is pleasant; in March it 
begins to get hot, and by the middle of June it it ««reiirt 1 y sultry. 
The rains usually break during the fiist half of July, and from then till 
ihc middle of October the dimate is relaxii^ and very malarious. 
The average mean temperature at the capital i» about 8 i . in 1505 
the maximum temperature was 115" in May, and the mimmtiro 49 

in December. ^ ^ -ru* 

The rainfall varies considerably in the different districts. The 

vot. XV. ** 
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AiiniLal flvtra^c for the whole is About 31 IncheSt while that for 

XoUih city (since is between aB and 29 inches^ of which About 
19 inches are received in July and August And about 7 in June and 
Septemberr In ihe districts^ the fall varies from about 25 inches at 
ludaTgnrh in the north and ^UndSIna in the w'est, to jy at BAran in the 
centre, and to over 40 at ShAhAbAd in the east and at several pkccs in 
the south. I’hc heaviest rainfall recorded in any one year exceeded 
71 inches ai Katbi in the south in 1900^ and the lowest was 14I inches 
at MondAna in 

The chiefs of Kolah belong to the HAra sept of the great clan of 
Chauhftn RAjputs^ and the early history of their house is, till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, identical with 
^ that of the BOt^bi family ftom which they are an 

olTshoot. Eao Dcwa was chief of Bandi about 1^4^, and bis grandson, 
Jet Singh, first extended the Hira name caiit of the Chambal. He took 
the place now known as Koioh city from some Bhils of a eommunity 
called Koteah, and his descendants held it and ihe surrounding country 
for about five generations till dispossessed by Rao Sumj hlal of BUndi 
about 15 JO. At the beginning of the seventeenth century^ Ratan Singh 
was Rao RAjA of Bundij and is said to have given his second son^ 
MAdho Singh, the town of Kotah and its dependencies as A 
Subsequently he and this same son joined the imperial army at 
BnrhAnpur At the dmc when Rhuntlm was threatening rebellion 
against his ^ther^ JabAnglr^ and for services then rendered Ratan 
Singh obtained the governorship of Hurhanpur, while MAdho Singh 
received Kotah and its 360 townships, yielding 2 lakhs of revenue^ 
to be held by him and bis heirs direct of the crown, a grant sub' 
sequently connimcd, it is said, by ShAh JahAn. Thus, al^ut 1525, 
Kotah came into existence as a separate State, and its ftrst chief* 
MAdho Singh, assumed the title of RAjA. He was followed by his 
eldest son, Mukand Singh, who, with his four brothers, fought gallantly 
at the battle of FatehAbAd near Ujjain in 165^ against Aumngxeb. In 
this engsgement all the brothers were kilted except the youngest, 
Kishor Singh, who, though desperately wounded* eventually recovered- 
The third and fourth chiefs of Kotah were Jagat Singh (165S-70), who 
sensed tn the I>c^can and died without issue, and Prem (or Pern) Singh* 
who ruled for six months, when he was deposed for incompetence. 
Then came three chiels, all of whom lost their lives in battle, Kishor 
Singh I, who ruled from 1670 to 16B6, was one of the most conspicuous 
of Auiangzeb's commanders in the South, distinguished himself at 
BijApuTj And was killed at the siege of Arcot. His son* RAm Singh I* 
in the struggle for power between Aumrigzeb's ion.^ ShAh Atiun Bahadur 
Shah and /Vzam ShAh, espoused the cause of the fatter and fell in the 
battle fought at jAjau in 1707. Lastly, Bhlm Singh was killed in 1720 
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opposing Nizlm-ul^Mulk in his juii'mice upon Uie Dcccxin. Bhlm 
Singh was the first Kotah chi&f to bem the titEe of andt by 

favouring the cause of the Sai^d brothers, he obtained the dignity of 
/anj Aiisari oi leadership of 5,000; he also considerably extended his 
territories, acquiring, among other places^ Gagmun fort, Hilran, MAngrol, 
NLmohiT Thiina, and Sherg^rh. He was succeeded by his sons, Arjun 
Singh, who died without issue in 1734^ and DQrjan Sal «ho ruled for 
thirty-two years, successfully resisted a siege by the Jaipur chief in t j44i 
and added several tracts to bis dominiotts. Then came Ajii Singh 
(1756-9) and Chhatars3J I (1759-66). In the time of the latter {1761) 
the State was again invaded by the Jaipur chtefp with the object of 
forciig the Ulras to sicknowledge themseh^c* tributaries. An encounter 
took place at Bhatw^ra (near iSt ongrol), when the Jaipur aimy, though 
numerically superior, wsu routed with great slaughter. In this battie 
the youthful Faujdjir^ Ztllm Singh (ff^r JH ala war Statr)^ who after- 
Vkarc^ as regent stuped the deatmit^ of Kotah for many years, first 
distinguished Mmsdr Maharao ChhotarsEl was succeeded by hi$ 
brother Gtimin Singh (1766-71), and shortly afterwaids the southern 
portions of the Stale were Invaded by the ^far^thi!^. Zalitn Singh^ 
who had fcff a time been out of favour, again came to the rescue and 
by a payment of 6 lakhs induced the MaraihJis to withdraw^ 

Guman Singh left a son, timed Singh 1 (1771-1819); but ihiough- 
oui this period the real ruler was Zfilim Singh, and but for his talents 
the Stale would have been ruined and dismembered As Tod lias 
put it;— 

"When naught but revolution and mpioe stalked through the land, 
when Slate after Stale was crumbling into dust or sinking into the 
ab)*ss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to his care safely tlirough 
all dangers, adding yearly to her riches, untii he placed her in secunty 
under the protection of Britain/ 

Zahm Singh was celebrated for Justtee and good faith; bLs word was 
as the bond or oath of others, and few negoriations duririg the years 
from 1S05 to 1817, the peHod of anarchy in RajputOnOt were contmcied 
between chiefs without his guarantee^ For the 6r^t time in the history 
of the Slate a sertled form of government was introduced^ an aimy 
forced, and European methods of armir^g and drilling were adofried. 
A new system of land revenue assessment was initiated^ and the 
Gounlry was gradually rMtored to prosperity. In 1817 a treaty w^i 
made through ZHim Singh by which Kotah came under Briti^ pro¬ 
tection; the tribute formetly paid to the MarSihis was made payable 
to the British Government, and the Mahlrao was lo fumbh troop* 
according to hU means when required, A Huppkmcntajy amde (dati^ 
Febo^ji^, iSiS) vested the administration in Z3lim Singh and his heirs 
tu regular succession and perpetuity, the principality bcirtg continued 
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to the descendants of Muhirao Umed Up to the death of the 

latter in 1819 no inconvenience was fell from this afTangewenE* 
which one person was recoginzed as the titular chief and another was 
gnaninteed as the actual ruler ^ but Mahtrao Kishor Singh 11 (1819-23) 
attempted 10 sectire the actual adfflinistraiion by force, and Britlsli 
troops had to be called in to support the regent's authority. In the 
battle that ensued at Miogrol (tSzi) the Mah^rao was defeaicsd and 
fled to N^thdwim (in Udaipur), where in the following month he 
formally recognized the perpetual succession to the administration of 
74 lim Singh and his heirs, and lA’as permitted to return to ht 3 capital. 
The old regent^—'the Ktotor of lULjwaia,’^ as Tod calls him—died in 
1824 at the age of eighty-four, and was succeeded by bis son^ X^Idho 
Singhf who was notoriously unfit for the office, and who was in his turn 
followed by his son, Madan Singh. About the same time the Maltflrao 
died and his nepheWp Rim Singh II (iBaS—<S6), ruled in his stead. 
Six years later, the disputes between him and his minister, hladan 
Singh, brolte out afresh; there was danger of a popular rising for the 
expulsion of the latter, and it was therefore resolved, with the consent 
of the chiaT of Kotah, to dLsmeraber the State and create the new 
principality of JiiALAwan as a separate proiiTSdon for the descendants 
of ZHim Singh. 

This arrangement was earned out in iSjS and formed the basis of 
a fresh treaty with Kotah, by which the tribute was reduced by 
Rs. Bo,ooo and the MahAmo agreed to mainiain an auxiliary force at 
a cost of not more than 5 lakhs {reduced in 1B44 to ? lakhs). This 
force, known as the Kolah Contingent, mutinied in 1B57 J it is now 
represented by the 42 rid (I>eoli) Regiment. The Slate troops hkewisc 
mutinied and murdered the Political Agent {Major Burtoui) and his 
two sm-% aa well as the Agency Surgeon; they also bombarded the 
2 tlalifhtio in his |Mkcc. The chief was bclie%^ not to have attempted 
to assist the Political Agent, and as a mark of the displeasure of 
Government hk salute was reduced from 17 to 13 guns. Ram Singh, 
however, received in 1863 the usual sanad guaranteeing to him the 
r%ht of adoption, and he died in t 856 . For some years Iiefore his 
death the allkirs of Kotah had been in an unsatisfactory condition ; the 
administration had been conducted by irresponsible and unprincipled 
ministers, and the State debts amounted at his death to 37 lakhs. He 
was succeeded by his son, Chhatar$al U to whom Govetn- 

ment restored the full salute of 17 guns, A few years later, the aflaif^ 
of State fell into greater confusion than before, and the debts increased 
to neaiiy 90 lakhs. At last, the Mahirao^ despairing of being able to 
effect any reform, requested the interfeTieiicc of the British Government, 
and intimated bis willingness to receive any native minister nominated 
by it Accordingly, in 1874, Nawlb Sir Faiz AH Khan of Pahaitl was 
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appointed to adiTiituster tlit State, subject to the advice ard control of 
the Govemor-Generars Agent in kAjputaim; and on his Tenrcment 
in 1876 the administration wii:$ pkeed in the hands of a British Poli¬ 
tical Agent assisted by a Council. The arrangement continued till 
ChliatoTsaJ’s death in 1889, and daring this period many refoms were 
introduced, and the debts had been paid off by 1885. He was 
cewled by his adopted son, Umed Singh 11 , who is the seventeenth 
and present chief of Kotnh. His Highness is the second son of 
MfthAnSjll Chaggan Singh of Kotra, an estale about 40 miles cast of 
Kotah city. He succeeded to the in iSSg* received partial 

ruling powers in 189*1 and full powers in 1896. He was educated at 
the Wayo College mt Ajmer (t890-92), was created a K.C S J. in 1900, 
and Was appointed an horromry major in the 42nd (Deoh) Regiment in 
190^. The most important c^^ni of his rule has lieen the restoration* 
on the ckposition of the kte chtef of the Jhaij^'kXr State^ of fifteen 
out of the serantcen districts which had been ceded in i8j8 10 form 
that principality. Other events deserving of mention arc the cun- 
smiciSon of the railway from the soutli^isiem border to the town of 
Bflmn ^ the great famine of 1899-1 goo; the adoption -of Impeml 
pCKStal unity ; the coni-ersion of the local nipees and the introductson 
of British currency as the sole legal tender in the State. The annu^ 
tribute payable to Government by the irea^ of r8r7 was 2-9 ktha. A 
remission of Rs. 25,000 w-as ^nctioned in 1819^ and, on the formation 
of the Jhlliw 3 lr Slate in 1838, A further reduction of Rs._ 80,000 was 
granted; but sin« 1899, when the fifi«n JhAkwlr dismcts we^ 
restored to Kotah, the tribute wa^ taised by Rs, p,ooo 
at a 3 lakh-Si. m addition to the anmial contribution of 3 lakhs towards 

the cost of the Dtoli Regiment. . , - ■ 

Of interesting archaeological remains the oldest known is the 
At MuKANtiWAft.s belone’^81 it k believed, 10 the fifth century. 1 e 
vrilkge of Kamworof which the old mime was Kanvishram or tl^ her- 
milage of the ^ Kartvm about 4 t"il« 
pp«^ an inseription which « iinjwrtaol as being the 

the Ma«o«. II is dated ir a. T 4 <h »«** f 

clan, Dharal and Si'i^tibe latter of whom bud* a temple to Mah^ca 

Among other inteTesting places are the fori of Gacravn : the 

the old town of ^fau do« hj ; the village of 

JO miles to the north, with a very old temple to Mahadeo and y 

Ramgarh, 6 miles east of where ihcrw «e se«nU old Jain 

and Sivaite temples^ . . , . ^ 

'fhe number of towns and %il!agea in the Stale « 1,613. and the 

population at each of the three enumerations was; p,pni,tiea. . 
{i 83 t) 517.575. <>%') 556,167, and <i 90 ») . . 

The iparenl increase of 3! per cent, m the last decade is due to 
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The te^Toodon of eeriain jhlkn^ districts in 1899. In 1S91 the 
lerritory now fomiing the Kotah State contained 715,771 inhabitiints. 
I'hiiSi during the substiquent ten years, there was a loss of i73i59a 
persons^ or 14 per cent, which is ascribed to the great famine of iSgg- 
1900 and the severe epidemic: of maJarial fever that foltowed it. In 
igoi the Slate was di\ided into hheen and ir faAsUSj besides 

/Ijfr estates^ and coniafned 4 towns: namely, Kotah CiTif (a munici- 
pality), Barak, Mancroi^ and Sakood, 

ITie following table gives the principal Statistics of populatiDn in 
1901; — 
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Of the total population, 4&7.657, or more than S9 per cent., are 
Hindus, the ^"aishna^Ti s^t of VallabhAs being locally Important; 
37i947f nearly 7 fjtr cent, MusaJnoflns; and 12,603, more than 
3 per cent., Anitnists. The language mainly spoken Is R.^josthilnt, the 
dialects used being chiefly Hlraotr, Malwf^ and DhOndAd (or Jaipnd). 

or castes and tribes the most numerous Is the ChamiiTs. They 
number 54-«aOi or nearly 10 per cent of the population, and are by 
hereditary CBlIing tanner^ and wcwlttrrs in leather, but the majority now 
Jive by general labour or by ngriculturc. Next come the Mmas 
(47 pOOo), a fine athletic race, formerly given to marauding but now 
-settled dowTi into good agriculturists. I'he Dhikars (39,000) are 
mostly cultivatocB; the Brahmans (39,000) are employed in temples or 
the serrice of the State, and imny hold Lind free of rent; the 
(36^000) arc maHiet-gardeners and culmutors; the GUjars (35^000) ^re 
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cattle-breeders and dealers, and also agriculturists. Among other castes 
may be mentioned the Mahajans (ao,o<»), traders and money lenders, 
and the Rijputs (ts,(»o)|| the majority of whom belong to the HSJfa 
sept of the Cbauhin clan. The Rajputs loot upon any Kcupation 
save that of arms or government as derogatory to their dignity; many 
of them are in the service of tlie States chiefly in the amry and police, 
or hold land on priviteged tenures, but the majority are culiiratofs and, 
as such, \axy and indifferent. Taking the popuUlion ns a whole, about 
47 per cent, live solely by the taiid, and another ao per cent, combine 
agriculture with their own particular trade or calling. 

Of the tie native Christums enumerated in 19®® were 
retarded as Presbyterians, 7 ‘he United iree Church of Scotland 
Mission has had a branch at the capital since 1899. . *. . 

The country is fertile and well watered. The »lIs arc divided 
locally into three classes; namely, id/l (or sar-i-ma/}, a nch black 
loam containing much sand and decomposed vege- jUjrieuUujf, 
table matter; utar-mal, a loom of a lighter colour 
but idiaost equally fertile; and h«ri, a poor, gravelly, and sandy soil, 
of a reddish colour, often miaed with iatiAar. On the ^t two classes, 
fine crops of wheat, gram, dtc., arc grown wnhout inn^tion. 

Agricultural statistics are available for about 4 , 77 ^ “’Tl 1 aj/« 
B4 Mr cent, of the toul area of the State, comprt^ng alJ the Mir/« 
lands and detached revenue-free plots, and some of the 
After deducting i,S 44 sq'Mf: “'>•«* occupied by foiraU, ^ds, nvcc^ 
viliBBefi. &e., or otherwise not available for cuhnutioir, there rema 
ra^4%®« miles, of which nearly r, 4 «. 
m les cropped mor^ than once, are ordiitarily^luvatcd 
about cent, of the cultivable area. The net area crop^ in 

31S square mila» and the areas under the pnnei[Bl crops 

were squam miS) 1 jfli. or nearly *9 P® 

rSrS ^7 pet cenL under wheat; 197 - .5 per cent, under gran^. 

r, u^er 1 n^; bS under fi/. 4o under both poppy and maise, 33 
unsitr unseea, ^ square 

iindtf colton; and ao under barley. 7HW were a i 

Bie of no distinctive class. ^ between 

Of the total area cultivate in ^Is, , , from 

SHrSsSrrS 

b.r.“ S™ ..p -1' * ">(« “<> i"“«' '■>' 
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inclined plane ; but in a few places the or Persian wheel is nsed, 
atidi in the ca^ of shallow weIIs^ the water is raised by a contrivance 
known its a dhefiAtl^ which consists of a pole, supported by a prop^ with 
a jar or bucket at one end and a heavy weight at the other. OF canals^ 
the most important has been mentioned in connexion with the Pirbati 
riverp There are alto^ciher about 350 tankst of which 50 are useful 
for irrigation. The priiid|)al is tliat known as the Akiera Saga^:^ which 
has cost about Rs. 80,000; it has, when full, an area of about 1^ square 
miles, and holds up 360 million cubic feet of water, ConsidcTabtc 
attention is being paid to the subject of irrigation, and several pro¬ 
mising works are under constmetion; notably the Umed SUgar^ in the 
Kishanganj distnet in the east, which is estimated to cost over sjakbs, 
and to have a capacity of more tlian 400 million cubic feet of water. 

'J’hcrc are no real forests in Kolah^ and valiiabte timber tres are 
scarcCi The principal trees are teak, whichi bowxver^ seldom attatrks 
any sisM?, {A^a^ta arah'ta), Ajr {Miws 

jlfarmehs)^ a) ^ dA^^Ara {An^^asSifS J^ndah), 

(Tifffs glc;ffrtrafa\ jd/fiun (Euj^cma /umAn/ana), 

CttddimAa)^ maAttii {SaSSia /a/i/o/fa), rtim {JfeUa AsadimfA/a% 

(Eijns reiig2afa\ jti/ar s€rrti/a\ lema/ ma/n- 

and The forests have never 

been regularly surveyed, but their area (including scvcml large game 
preser^-es) i> estimated at about 1400 square miles. There was no 
attempt at forest conservancy till about i&So, and it is only within 
recent years that any real progress has been made. Several blocks 
Itave been demarcat^^ and entirely closed to cutting and granng, and 
plantations and nurseries have b«n started. The receipts—derived 
from grazing fees and the sale of wood, grass, and minor produce such 
as gum, honc\% and was^ — have risen from Rs. 37,000 in 1891-? to 
over Ri 69,000 in 1903-4, and the net revenue in the last year was 
Rs. 33,300. 

I'he mineral products are insignilkanti Iron is found near Indar- 
garh in the north and ShilhabM in the ratst; the ore is rudely smelted^ 
and die small quantity of metal obtained is used locally, Goed building 
stone is found throughout the State. 

I’he most iruportant indigenous industry is that of cotton-wcavingr 
I’he muslins of Kotah city have a mote then local reputation ; they are 
Trmdtazid white and coloured, the colours being in some 

commiiiilciitious, particularly pleasing, and are occasionally orna¬ 
mented by the introduclicn of gold or silver threads 
while still On the loom^ Cloths axe ptinted and dyed at the capital and 
several other places. The tic and dye work (colled fAHttdn IxtFrdisA) of 
bdrau as very iutercitlng, but the demand for it is annually diminishing^ 
probably because of the increased import of cheap printed foreign 
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cloths. Among olhcr manyracrtures nay be mentioned silver tftble- 
ornaments and rough country paper at the capiEal+ embroidered 
elephant and hopje-trappings at Shergarh* inlaid work on ivory^ buflalo 
horn, or mothcr-of pearl at Etowah, lacquered toys and other articles 
at Gianta and Inti^rh, and pottery at the place last mentioned. 
There la a smalt cotton-ginning factory at Palaita about 25 miles 
of Kotah dty ; it is a priiieie concern started in 1898, and when work> 
ing gives employment to about thirty persons. 

The chief CK|)orts are cereals and pulses^ opiupltOilsBedSp ccrttOEij and 
hides ; whik I he diief imports are Ball, English picc^goodsp >*am. ri«, 
^molasses)I iron, and other mctalsj dry rruiiSj leathern goods^ 
and ^per. The trade is mostly with Bombay, Galcutia, and Cawnpore, 
and ihe ncighhouriog State* of Rajputiria and Central India, The 
opium, which is claimed to be as good as, if not superior tOp the Maiwa 
product, is nianufactnred into two diirercnt shapes. 1 hat or t c 
Chinese niorket, which is sent mosdy to the GoTi'cmmcnl depfli at 
Baran and thence to Bombay, is prepared in balls, whik that for 
home consumption or for other States in RAjputHia^chit^y Blbrner. 
Jaisalmer, and Jodhpur—is made up into cakes. The chief centres 
of trade are Kotah city and BSianp and the principal imdiog castes are 

the Mahiians and Bobrli*^ , ^ t 1- , 

The only railway in ihe State is the Blna-Baian of the 

Indian Pen insula Railway^ 

The section within Kotah limits (about 19 « the projierty of the 

Daibar. cost more than r? hiih.s and has four stations. The ^t 

earnings of this section during the fire years ending 

lU. a4,«o per annum, or a little less than per cent, on the 

outlay. The actual figures for 1904 were : gross ewnmg^ Rs. 

espenscs, Rs. 36,000; and net profits, Rs. 

cenL on the capital outlay. An eatcnsion of th^ ime 

,0 Marwar Tuncrinn on the RijputJna-Milwl 

vcyed. and ihe ‘^e earthwork w,,h,n Kotah hmi^r^^ 

const nicted by famine labour in iflg? r .rd wnrlt 

Gwalior in the south) to Muttra h« recently been 
iJis commenced; it is to run m the Muk«,dw*m ^ .0 Kotah eit>. 
and thence north-sist threugh Bi!lridl and Indfllga - 

roads 4 to miles : they were all construct.^ and 

Bublic ^Vorks department of the State. J^e 

roads lead from the capital to Blran, BandiT “tj J * 

Prior to 1S99 the State had a postal «r>nce of ts 
cost about Ra 5,000 annually ; but in that 
Imperial postal unity, and there are now 33 
cf which (at Kotah and Biian) are also ietcs™ph oRieei. 
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So far as records showp the famine of iS95h'i9oo the first that 
ever visited the StAtc, When m former times famines were devastating 
the surrounding districts^ Kotah remained free from 
severe disuessp and was able to help her neighbotirs 
with grain and gross. In l 304 the regent (Z^im Singh) was able to fill 
the Stale coffers by selling grain at about S seers for the rupee^ and 
Kotah is said to have supported the whole population of RAjwara as 
well as Holkar's army. In 1868, and again Ln 18^7, the nitns wore late 
in comings and the Mart/ crop was meagi^ i but the spring harvest 
was up to the average^ and, though prices ruled high for a linse, there 
was, on the whole^ little suffering. The famine of 1899-1900 was 
severe, and the entire State was affecteiL TTie rainfall in 189^ was 
but 15J incheSi of which more than | fell on one day (July K^and after 
that date the min practically ceajied. The out-turn of the was 

18 per cent, of the norma!, and crops were sown only on irrigated 
land The advent of the railway to Baran had crtsUcd a greatly 
increa^ export trade, and the high prices prevailing in other jiiarts of 
India tempted the dealers to get nd of thdr stores of grain in spile 
of the local demand. The difhcullies of the situation were enhanced 
by an unprecedented wave of immigration from the western States of 
Rajpiitlna, and from Mew^lr, BAndi, and AjmcpMerWhlm, Thousands 
of needy foreigners poured into Kotah with vast herds of cattle, and 
by l>ecember^ 1899, the grojdng resources of the country had been 
exhausted, I’he Mahirao was insistent from the first on a generous 
treatment of the sufferersi and by hfs personal example did not a Utile 
to mitigate di&iress^ Poorhouses were opened at the capiEul in Septem¬ 
ber* 1899, and subsequently oi other places, and relief works were 
started in October ; other forms of relief were famine kitebens, the 
grant of doles of grain to the infirm and old and to /arda-ftasHa 
women, advances to agriculturist!^ and the giff of clothes, bullocks^ and 
seed-grain. More thaji six mill ton units were relie^^ed on workSp and 
three milhcrns gratuitously, at a cost of lakhs. The total espeiKiiturc, 
including advances to agriculturists, exceeded 9-5 bkhsp and over 15 
lakhs of land revenue was suspended. The mortality among human 
beings wa^ considemble* and, though the forests and gmaa-preserves 
were thrown open to free grazing, 25 per oeuh of the live-stock are said 
to luve perished. 

The administration is carried on by His Highness the Mahilrao, 
assisted by a Drwan. Since 1901 the administcative divisions have 

AdcnmlitratioD remodelled* and there are now tg Msdmfffs and 

4 /uAri/r. Each of the fortuer is under a ttdzim, and 
each of the latter under a and these officers arc assisted 

respectively by nai^fidstMrts and ftatl^/aksJldtfrfr 

For the guidance of its judiciary^ the State has its own codes* framed 
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in 1874 loigely on the tines of the British Tnduui enactments, and 
amended from time to lime by cinculm issued by the IJarUSi. 'the 
lowest courts are those of the iahflldJrf (usually third-class magistrates) 
and (genemlly second-class magistrates); they cart also try cml 

suits not exceeding Rs, 300 in value. Appeals against their decrees in 
criminal lie to one of three divisioruil mngihtmtes {/aujiariy, who 
are further empowered to pass a sentence of two yean' impristMiment 
and Rs. 500 fme, Slmilariy, ap^tenls agoinst the decisions of 
4 !c., in civil cases lie to one of two courts, which can also deal with, 
original suits not eacccding Rs. i ,doo in value. O ver the/n#d>r and 
the two courts just mentioned is the Civil and Sessions JudgCt who can 
try ajj suits of any description Or value, and can pass a sentence of 
seven years' imprisonment and Rs- 1,000 fine. T he highest court and 
final appellate authority is known as the MaAaima AAds ; it is presided 
over by the Mahamo, who alone can pass a death sentence. 

The ordinary revenue in a normal year is about 31 lakhs, and the 
ordinary espenditure about 16 lakhs. The chief source* of revenue 
arc T land about 14 lakhs, and customs about 4 laths. The chief 
items of espendiiure are : army and police, 5 lakha; tribute to 
ment, including oonlribution towards the cost of the ^md (DmIi) 
Regiment. 4-3 lakhs; revenue and judicial staff (including 
JtAJf), 1-8 lakbs; public works department, 1-5 lakhs; palace and pnvy 
purse, a-t lakhs; charitable and religious grants ind pwions, i-a 
lakbs: and AarjkAa/ias (i.e. Stables, elephants, camels, bullocks, SfC.), 
11 lakhs. In the disastrous famine year of 1899-1900^ receipts 
were about Italf the avemge, and the Darbflr had to b^- from 
Government and private sources almost a year's revenue ^e u 
to carry on the administration and afford the necessary rehef to 
distrtSd population. The result U that the Suite now owe* about 
13 lakhs, tSugh it has a large cash balsn«. besides 

Kotah bad formerly a silver coinage of its own, nt.nled at the ca[»tid 
and Gflgraun (probably since the time of Sh^ Alam ' 

ritor^islriS^the coins of the Jhllawir Slate were curtenL TTie 

of lodk; to. io .»S 5 . -to" top 

™oioou.,id«.h«Sn.e,.tei"."oro."taos" “to" ”™ 

the Koiah and Jhitawlr rupees were at a discount of 34 T*r «*«■ 

due* British currency as the sole legal tender m the State. I hw very 
desimble loform was, with the ass^tanc* f 
between March ) and August 3I" • 9 ®^. " 

118 Jhilawar) nipees for too British rupees. ,_j i, « 

The land tenures are the usualand 
estimated that the estates held on the first two tenures occupy about one- 
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rounh of the area ot the Stiitc. The jJgfrddrs hold on a seiti^feitdal 
tenure^ and are not dispossessed sa.vc Tor disloyalty or misconduct; they 
have the power of alienating a portion of ihetr estates as a provision for 
younger sons or other near relati^TS^ and they may raise money by 
a mortgaget but it cannot be foreclosed^ No succession or adoption 
can take place without the hlaiiiLrao^s consent^ and in most cases 
a tiamrJittt or iee on succession is levied- I'he majority of the 
py an annual tributCk and some of them have also to supply 
horsemen or foot-soldters for the senice of the State- l^dfi are 
granted on the tenure to indi^’iduals as a reward for service 

or in lieu of py or in charily, and also to temples and religious 
institutions for their upkeep. Tbey^ are usually revenue free. Jn the 
Mdisa area the tenure of land was very widely changed early in the 
nineteenth century by the adniiniJttrativc measures of the regent, Z^Lim 
Singh. Before his time two-fifths of the produce belonged to the State+ 
and the remainder to the culsivator after deduction of,village esi&penses^ 
ZSlim Singh surveyed the lands and impsed a fixed moncy'-rate per 
making the settlement with each cu]ti\'ntor^and giving the tillage 
officers only a preentHge on collectians. By rigorously exacting the 
revenue, he soon broke down all the hcreditao' tenure^ and got almost 
the whole cultivated land under his direct proprietary management^ 
using the cultivators as tenants-at-will or ns farm-labourers. A very 
great area was thus turned into a vast government farm ; and while the 
propHeiory status of the pea^^lry entirely disappeared, the country 
wa.s brought under an extent of productive cultiMition said to be with¬ 
out precedent, before or since, in Rajput Ana. At the present time the 
chief claims to be the absolute owner of the soih and no cultivator lias 
the right to transfer or alienate any of the lond^ he cultivates. So longji 
however, as the Cultivator pys his revenue punctually he is left in 
undisturbed possession of his holding, and if he wishes to relinquish 
any portion thereof he can do so in accordance with the rules In force. 
In some of the cedc^J districts the s^'^tens is in force, under 

which the manafiddr or money-lender finances the fmltivators, is re¬ 
sponsible for their payments^ and collects what lie cun from ihcmi 
while elsewhere the land ren'enue system is 

The rates fixed by Zllim Singh rcmnirted more or IciS in force till 
about i 3 S ^-5 in the case of the restored tracts, and 1377—86 in the 
case of the rest of the tenitory, when freah settlemenLs were nuldCi 
which arc still in force. I'he rates per acre vary from 4^ annas 
to Rs. 5-3 for ^diy ^ land, and from a-4 to Hs. 17-^ for irri¬ 
gated land. A revision of the scttkincrlt is now in progress, operations 
liflving been started at the end of 1904. 

The Public Works department has been under the charge of a quali¬ 
fied European liingineer since iSyft, and the total expenditure down to 
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the end of 190 S amounts to about So 1 ablis< The prindpo] vorks 
carried out comprise the metalled and most uf the fair-weather roads, 
the masonry causeways over the K 4 ll Sind and other rivers, the 
pontoon-bridge over the CluunbsJ. the earthwork of the propos^ 
Biran-Mlrwar Railway, several important irrigaiion tanks and canal^ 
the Mahirao^s new palace (with electric light installation), the Victo™ 
Hospital for women, numerous other hospitals and dispcnsaneii, the 
Central jail, the public offices, rcsthouses, &C, 

The military force which the Mahlrao may roamtam is limited to 
scoM men, and the njclual strength in 1905 ™ T' 9'3 of^l rwlts; 
namely, cavalry 9,0 (609 iitegidar), artillerymen 353 ; infantry 

6 , 6 fois ,456 iiTCgulai). There are also 193 guns, of which 62 arc ^id 
m 4 Wrviceahle. The force cost about 4 -^ liths m 19 ^ 4 ;^. and is 
largely employed on police duties or in garr^omng forts- Them a« 
no Brirish ^intonmems in Kotah; but under the 
amended in 1844 , the Darblr contributes i lakhs yearly 
cost of the 4 snd (Deoli) Regiment, of which Ha Highness has been an 

honorary' major since Januaty, i 9 ° 3 - . , 

[here are two main bodies of police: namely, one for the city (m 
of ill rants) under the and the other for ffic d^tncts, numben 

hs Z Ud M«di .8 W 5 » W ’T"' 

® : A . AAR ^h^„ksdars or rtllaec watchmen under a Geneml 

army, and (, divided into sis separate charges, 

E^'ddZtSn s. 

rt««jw or po^e i-fe-dZy, who rKCivo rtvemiofreo 

.0 .hort »no. ot ™h Zd. l-> !.«' 

In regard to the literacy o( its _ ' f j.c per cent, 

among the twenty States and c rt able to read and write, 

of the population ( 1-9 ^ teachers were 

The first State school eS Vx^' I" '*74 Ehgl-h 

appointed, one of ^ the only educational iniii- 

and up to tSSt, when the daily av^ 

tution maintained by ire ^.. ,0 sate schoeJa with a daily 

„»hd.n« »«..»• I" ‘prh.d ih»»«d» 

tion rose from a^ut , 000 - 1 - Omitting indigenous and 

( 390 - 1 , ^ department, there were ^ucabw^ 

SCSlt'Z.Zrf b, .h. D-b.'»'W. 
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rolls was a»447 {ioduding 115 girls). The daily average fkttendance sn 
1^4-5 was 1^536 (75 being girJs); and the total escpcnduure, including 
^^QQQ on account of boys aUnndiog the Mayo College at Ajmetp 
was Rs. ^3,0Wr Of iheire 41 schools, 39 are primary;^ and of the 
latter, 5 cue for girts. The only notable injititudons are the MiJi^rao’s 
high school and the nobles" school which are noticed in the article on 
Kotam Crrv. Jn spite of the fact that no fees are levied anywhere, 
and that everything in the shape of Uxjks, paper, penSj is supplied 
free^ the mass of the people are apathetic and do not care to have their 
children taught, 

llie State poascsscs ? t hospitals, including that attached to the jaih 
With accomntcxlatioti for sifi in-patients. In 1904 the number o^c^es 
treated [o5i4^4 (t,SoS beirig thcjsc of in-patients), and 31765 opera¬ 
tions were performed, 

Vacctnation appears to have been started about 1866-7 and is 
nowhere cOTnpulsQry. In 1904-5 a stafl' of five men successfully 
vaednated 16,351 persons^ or 30 per T|Ooo of the popnlation. The 
total State eKpenditiire in 1904-5 on medical institutions^ including 
vaednation and a share of the pay of the Agency Surgeon and his 
establishment, was about R& 60,000. 

[W, StTattoTi+ and Ifdms {Ajmer, 1899); P. A, Weir and 

J+ Crofts, ^ JkaioA (1900)1 Ac/oA Jlti- 

minis/raiio/f (annuElly from 1394^5).! 

Kotah City.—Capital of the State of the same name in R^jputfina, 
situated on the right bank of the Chambal in 35* 11^ N. and 75^ 51^ E., 
about 45 miles by metalled road west of Bamn station on the Blna- 
Baron branch of the Great Indtan Peninsula Railway^ and about lao 
miles south-east of Ajmer. It i& said lhati jn the fourteenth ceniory, 
some Bhrls of the Kot^i doii who then lived here were attacked 
and ousted by Jet Singh, the grandson of Roo Dewa of BOndi, who 
settled in the plaoe^ and built a town which he caUed Kotah. It was 
held by Bondi till 1635, wheri, with its dependencies, it was granted by 
Jahingfr to Mfidho Singh, the first chief of Kotah, and became the 
capital of the State then formed. It has since incrca^ in tJ?je and 
importance, and is now one of the eight cities of R&jputana. It is 
surrounded oti three sides by a high and massive crenelated wall, with 
well^forufied bastions at regular iniervats, while on the west the river 
Chambal—400 yards wide and crossed by an iron pontoonrhridgc^ 
except in the rains, when the passage is made by ferry—forms a natural 
bamen The city possesses six massive double gates dosed nightly at 
[ I p.m,, and may be divided into three wcU^e fined and distirKit areas^ 
e&ch separated from the next by a high wall: namely, LjJdpura, Rim- 
pura^ and the city proper, the latter including the old town or Jntram 
In the southern extremity is the old palacCf an imposing pUe 
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of buildings ovcriooking ibe river. Of the numerous templcst the most 
famous is that <jf Matburnshjl, the idol in which is said to have been 
brought from Gokul in Muttra, while the oldest is probably that of 
Nilkanth Mubadco. 

The population has been gradually decrcasirig, as the fol towing 
figures show; in iKdi, 40,570; in 1891, i3,6jo; and in irjoi, 33 h^S^' 
ITiis is said to be due parlly to the fact that the place, situated on the 
western border of the State and at a considerable distance from 
the railway, is not a geneal trade centre, and partly because, with ibe 
improved administratioii and the greater ^riiy afforded to life itnd 
property, the people have spread tnore into the country. Another 
prob*le reason for the falling off in population is the unhealthincss of 
the site, caused by the water of the Kishor -Sigar (oT lake) on the east 
percolating through the soil to the river on the west. The greater pro* 
portional decrease in the last decade is certainly due to the Cirome 
of iSoo-ipoo and the severe outbreak of malarial fever that im- 
mediately followed iL Of the total population in 1901, Hindus num¬ 
bered 13,13*. Of nearly P^f «nt., and Musaltnflns or about 

per cents The prindj)^ maJuifactures are muslinsj both while and 
coloured, silver table-ornaments, and a little country paper. An oppor¬ 
tunity for seeii^ the various industries occurs each year, when an 
exhibition is held genendly in February. A municipal committee, 
which was formed in 1874, has done much to improve the sanitation 
of die place. The iiicamc (derivtd mflinly rram kh octroi duly on 
all imports) and the espendtturt are each ^t Rs. io.m a y^. 
The iS^nttal jail is a commodious and well-managed building, with 
iKCommotlation for 468 priwnets. The daily average ^ 

was 4*8, the espenditure exceeded Rs- *3.000. and the profits 
manufactures (carpets, rugs, cotton cloth, Stt) were 
I'lscluding private educational institution^ there arc 4 
tabled by the State, which were miiended in 

and 30 girls. The MahJIfaD’s high school and the nobles school na^ 
up to the matriculation standard of the At^bSd Un.ve^iJ* 
to the high school is a class recently started for/rirt^rtr, in 
■eying is taught; and the nobles' school has a bo^ing-h™« where 

liSrf with decEbciiy; the oxtenshre and well-kept ^dens, ejanlaimng 
a%b1ic library and reading-room; and several palace*, sutdi as e 
Ainar Niwfs. the Brij Bitts, and the Chhaiarpura. 
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Kotah^JhAIaw&r Agency.— Political Charge in the south-east of 
Rajpuiana, lying between 33“ 45'' md 25* 51^ N. and 75* 28^ and 
a6' E. It is bounded on the north by Jaipur an<i the AiTgarh 
district of Tonk; on the west by Bthidi and Ud^pur^ on the south¬ 
west and south by several States of Central India and the PirSwa. 
distnet of Tonk ; and on the cast by CwoHoi and the Chhabim district 
of Tonk. The headH:|uartcrs of the Folitrcal Agent are at Kotah. The 
population has varied i (tSSi) UB^t) 869,36^3p and (igoi) 

The decrease of nearly 27 per ectit during the last decade 
nos due to the ^mine of 1899-1900 and the severe epidemic of imlanai 
fever that foliowed it. The total area is 6^494 square and the 

density of population is 98 persons per square mile^ as company with 
76 for Rljputiina as a whole. As regards size the Agency ranks fifths 
and as r^rds population seventli, among the eight polidcal divisions 
of tUljpuiina. In rgoi Hindus formed S9 per cent, of the total and 
MusalmSns more than 7 per cenin There were also 356 Christians 
(including 340 natives). The Agency is mode up of the two States 
shoTO below :— 
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5^*4 
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a+|E» 

JtUliwir , 

£ia 

90i*ri 

i 

TM<d 

fi.«4 ; 

«3SiOS4 

37.00 


There are altogether 3,ot7 villages and 6 towns; of the latter, the 
largest are Kotah (33,637) and JHALRafAXAN Chhao!^j {14,315). 

KotAria. —Estate and head-quarters thereof in Udaipur State, 
RHjputlna. Sre Kotharia. 

Kotayam^— Ta/uk of> Malabar Histrict, Madras. Set Kottavam. 
Kota^yam.- I'oHXi in Trai,^aiKorc State, Madras. Seg KCfiTAVAW. 


Oxford: Prioted at the ClareadoD Press by Horace Hart^ MJ^ 
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